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-  THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.' 

lE&lburgh  Seriea,  Octobw  1S14.) 

MoBB  than  ten  years  ago  we  commenced  a  aketch  of 
the  political  life  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  We  then 
stopped  at  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  with  the 
intention  of  speedily  resuming  our  task.  Circum- 
stances, which  it  would  be  tedious  to  explain,  long  pre- 
vented us  trom  carrying  this  intention  into  effect.  Nor 
can  we  regret  the  delay.  For  the  materials  which 
were  within  onr  reach  in  1834  were  scanty  and  unsat- 
isfiictory,  when  compared  with  those  which  we  at  pres- 
ent possess.  Even  now,  though  we  have  had  access 
to  some  valuable  sources  of  information  which  have 
not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  w©  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  narrative  neither 
uninstructive  nor  uninteresting.  We  therefore  retnm 
with  pleasure  to  our  long  interrupted  labour. 

We  left  Pitt  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity  and  glory, 

1  1.  CWre^wnrfaice  of  WOBam  Pitt,  Earl  of  aatham.  i  vols.  8vo, 
Londan:  ISiO. 

3.  Leltert  o/  Boraea  ITa^iciIe,  EaH  of  Orford,  la  Boract  ifima.  i  Tota. 
8to.     London;  1843-i. 
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the  idol  of  England,  the  terror  of  France,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  wind,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  blew,  carried  to  England  tidings 
of  battles  won,  fortresses  taken,  provinces  added  to  the 
empire.  At  home,  factions  had  sunk  into  a  lethargy, 
snch  as  had  never  been  known  since  the  great  religious 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  roused  the  public 
mind  from  repose. 

In  order  that  the  events  which  we  have  to  relate 
may  be  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  desirable  that 
we  should  advert  to  the  causes  which  had  for  a  time 
suspended  the  animation  of  both  the  great  English 
parties. 

If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  accidental,  we  look  at 
the  ess«itial  characteristics  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory, 
we  may  consider  each  of  them  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  principle,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  nations. 
One  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  guardian  of  liberty, 
and  the  other,  of  order.  One  is  the  moving  power, 
and  the  other  the  steadying  power  of  the  state.  One 
is  the  sail,  without  which  society  would  make  no  prog- 
ress, ^e  other  the  ballast,  without  which  there  would 
be  small  safety  in  a  tempest.  But,  during  the  forty- 
si;f  years  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  these  distinctive  peculiarities  seemed  to  be 
efi&ced.  The  Whig  conceived  that  he  could  not  better 
serve  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  Ireedom  than  by 
strenuously  supporting  the  Protestant  dynasty.  The 
Tory  conceived  that  he  could  not  better  prove  his 
hatred  of  revolutions  than  by  attacking  a  government 
to  which  a  revolution  had  given  birtli.  Both  came 
by  degrees  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  means 
than  to  the  end.  Both  were  thrown  into  unnatural 
situations ;  and  both,  like  animals  transported  to  an  uu- 
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congeni&l  climate,  langnisbed  and  degenerated.  The 
Tory,  removed  from  the  sunshine  of  the  court,  was  as 
a  camel  in  the  snovra  of  Lapland.  The  Whig,  bask- 
ing in  the  rays  of  royal  &vour,  was  as  a  reindeer  in 
the  sands  of  Al^bia. 

Dante  tells  ns  that  he  saw,  in  Malebolge,  a  strange 
encounter  between  a  human  form  and  a  seqient.  The 
enemies,  af^er  cruel  woands  inflicted,  stood  for  a  time 
glaring  on  each  other.  A  great  cloud  surrounded 
them,  and  then  a  wonderlul  metamorphosis  b^an. 
Each  creature  was  transfigured  into  the  likeness  of  its 
antagonist.  The  serpent's  tail  divided  itself  into  two 
legs ;  the  man's  legs  intertwined  themselves  into  a  tail. 
The  body  of  the  serpent  put  forth  arms ;  the  arms  of 
the  man  shrank  into  his  body.  At  length  the  serpent 
stood  up  a  man,  and  spake  ;  the  man  sank  down  a 
serpent,  and  glided  hissing  away.  Something  like  this 
was  the  transformation  which,  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  befell  the  two  English  parties.  E^ch 
gradually  took  the  shape  and  colour  of  its  foe,  till  at 
length  the  Tory  rose  up  erect  the  zealot  of  freedom, 
and  the  Whig  crawled  and  licked  the  dust  at  the  feet 
of  power. 

It  is  true  that,  when  these  degenerate  politicians  dis- 
cussed questions  merely  speculative,  and,  above  all, 
when  they  discussed  questions  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  their  own  grandfathers,  they  still  seemed  to  differ 
as  their  grandfathers  had  differed.  The  Whig,  who, 
during  three  Parliaments,  had  never  given  one  vote 
against  the  court,  and  who  was  ready  te  sell  his  soul  for 
the  Comptroller's  staff  or  for  the  Great  Wardrobe,  still 
professed  to  5raw  his  political  doctrines  frtim  Locke 
and  MiltAn,  sdll  worshipped  the  memory  of  Pym  and 
Hampden,  and  would  still,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
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take  his  glass,  first  to  the  man  in  the  mask,  and  then 
to  the  man  who  would  do  it  without  a  mask.  The 
Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  reviled  the  mild 
and  temperate  Walpole  as  a  deadly  enemy  of  liberty, 
could  see  nothing  to  reprobate  in  the  irt)n  tyranny  of 
Stratford  and  Laud.  But,  whatever  judgment  the 
Whig  or  the  Tory  of  that  age  might  pronounce  on 
transactions  long  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
respected  the  practical  questions  then  pending,  the 
Tory  was  a  reformer,  and  indeed  an  intemperate  and 
indiscreet  reformer,  while  the  Whig  was  conservative 
even  to  bigotry.  We  have  ourselves  seen  similar 
effects  produced  in  a  neighbouring  country  hy  similar 
causes.  Who  would  have  believed,  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Villemain  would  have  to  de- 
fend property  and  social  order  against  the  attacks  of 
such  enemies  as  M.  Genoude  and  M.  de  La  Roche 
Jaquelin  ? 

Thus  the  successors  of  the  old  Cavaliers  had  turned 
demagogues  ;  the  successors  of  the  old  Roundheads  had 
turned  courtiers.  Yet  was  it  long  before  their  mutual 
animosity  began  to  abate ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  parties 
to  retain  their  original  enmities  far  more  firmly  than 
their  original  principles.  During  many  years,  a  gen- 
eration of  Whigs,  whom  Sidney  would  have  spumed 
as  slaves,  continued  to  wage  deadly  war  with  a  genera- 
tion of  Tories  whom  Jeffreys  would  have  hanged  for 
republicans. 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  George  the  First,  and 
through  nearly  half  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
a  Tory  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  reigning 
house,  and  was  excluded  from  all  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  Though  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  were 
Tories,  none  but  Whigs  were  created  peers  and  hai^ 
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onets.  Though  most  of  the  clergy  were  Tories,  none 
but  Whigs  were  appointed  deans  and  bishops.  In  every 
county,  opulent  and  well  descended  Tory  squires  com- 
plained that  their  names  were  left  out  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  while  men  of  small  estate  and  mean 
birth,  who  were  for  toleration  and  excise,  septennial 
parliaments  and  standing  armies,  presided  at  quarter 
sessions,  and  became  deputy  lieutenants. 

By  degrees  some  approaches  were  made  towards  a 
reconciliation.  While  Walpole  was  at  the  head  of 
affiiirs,  enmity  to  his  power  induced  a  large  and  power- 
ftil  body  of  Whigs,  headed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
throne,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Tories,  and  a 
truce  even  with  the  Jacobites.  After  Sir  Robert's  fall, 
the  ban  which  lay  on  the  Tory  party  was  taken  off, 
The  chief  places  in  the  administration  continued  to  be 
filled  by  Whigs,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been 
filled  otherwise ;  for  the  Tory  nobility  and  gentry, 
though  strong  in  numbers  and  in  property,  bad  among 
tbem  scarcely  a  single  man  distinguished  by  talents, 
cither  for  business  or  for  debate.  A  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  admitted  to  subordinate  offices ;  and  this 
indulgence  produced  a  softening  effect  on  the  temper 
of  the  whole  body.  The  first  levee  of  George  the 
Second  after  Walpole's  resignation  was  a  remarkable 
spectacle.  Mingled  with  the  constant  supporters  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  with  the  Russells,  the  Cav- 
endishes, and  the  Pelhams,  appeared  a  crowd  of  faces 
utterly  unknown  to  the  pages  and  gentlemen  ushers, 
lords  of  rural  manors,  whose  ale  and  fox-hounds  were 
renowned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mendip  hills, 
or  round  the  Wrekin,  but  who  had  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  since  the  days  when  Oxford, 
with  the  white  staff  in  his  hand,  stood  behind  Queen 
Anne. 
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During  the  eighteen  years  which  followed  this  day, 
both  Actions  were  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  repose.  The  apathy  of  the  public  mind  is  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  unjust  violence  with  which  the 
administration  of  Walpole  had  been  assailed.  In  the 
body  politic,  as  in  the  natural  body,  morbid  languor 
generally  succeeds  morbid  excitement.  The  people 
had  been  maddened  by  sophistry,  by  calumny,  by  rhet- 
oric, by  stimulants  applied  to  the  national  pride.  In 
the  fulness  of  bread,  they  had  raved  as  if  famine  had 
been  in  the  land.  While  enjoying  such  a  measure  of 
civil  and  reli^ous  freedom  a^,  till  then,  no  great  so- 
ciety had  ever  known,  they  had  cried  out  for  a  Timo- 
leon  or  a  Brutus  to  stab  their  oppressor  to  the  heart. 
They  were  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  the  change  of 
administration  took  place;  and  they  soon  found  that 
there  was  to  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  system  of 
government.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  To 
frantic  zeal  succeeded  sullen  indifference.  The  cant 
of  patriotism  had  not  merely  ceased  to  charm  the  pub- 
lic ear,  but  had  become  as  nauseous  as  the  cant  of 
Puritanism  afler  the  down&II  of  the  Rump.  The  hot 
fit  was  over :  the  cold  fit  had  begun  :  and  it  was  long 
before  seditious  arts,  or  even  real  grievances,  could 
bring  back  the  fiery  paroxysm  which  liad  run  its  course 
and  reached  its  termination. 

Two  attempt-i  were  made  to  disturb  this  tranquillity. 
The  banished  heir  of  the  House  of  Stewart  headed 
a  rebellion ;  the  discontented  heir  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  headed  an  opposition.  Both  the  rebellion 
and  the  opposition  came  to  nothing.  The  battle  of 
Cullodeu  annihilated  the  Jacobite  party.  The  death 
of  Prince  Frederic  dissolved  the  faction  which,  under 
his  guidance,  had  feebly  striven  to  annoy  his  father's 
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goyemmeDt.  His  chief  followers  hastened  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  ministiy  ;  and  the  political  torpor 
became  complete. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Prince  Frederic,  the 
public  mind  was  for  a  time  violently  excited.  But  this 
excitement  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  disputes 
between  Whigs  and  Tories.  England  was  at  war 
with  France.  The  war  had  been  feebly  conducted. 
Minorca  bad  been  torn  &om  us.  Our  fleet  had  retired 
before  the  white  flag  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A 
bitter  sense  of  humiliation,  new  to  the  proudest  and 
bravest  of  nations,  superseded  every  other  feeling. 
The  cry  of  all  the  counties  and  great  towns  of  the 
realm  was  for  a  government  which  would  retrieve  the 
honour  of  the  English  arras.  The  two  most  powerful 
men  in  the  country  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Pitt.  Alternate  victories  and  defeats  had  made  them 
sensible  that  neither  of  them  could  stand  alone.  The 
interest  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  of  their  own  am- 
bition, impelled  them  to  coalesce.  By  their  coalition 
was  formed  the  ministry  which  was  in  power  when 
Geoi^e  the  Third  ascended  the  throne. 

The  more  carefiilly  the  structure  of  this  celebrated 
ministry  is  examined,  the  more'  shall  we  see  reason  to 
marvel  at  the  skill  or  the  luck  which  had  combined  in 
one  harmonious  whole  such  various  and,  as  it  seemed, 
incompatible  elements  offeree.  The  influence  which  is 
derived  from  stainless  integrity,  the  influence  which 
is  derived  from  the  vilest  arts  of  corruption,  the  strength 
of  aristocratical  connection,  the  strength  of  democrat- 
ical  enthusiasm,  all  these  things  were  for  the  first  time 
found  together.  Newcastle  brought  to  the  coalition  a 
vast  mass  of  power,  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
Walpole  and  Pelham.     The  public  offices,  the  church, 
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the  courts  of  law,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomatic 
service,  swarmed  with  his  creatures.  The  boroughs, 
which  long  afterwards  made  up  the  memorable  sched- 
ules A  and  B,  were  represented  by  his  nominees.  The 
great  Whig  &milies,  which,  during  several  generations, 
liad  been  trained  in  the  discipline  of  party  warlare, 
and  were  accustomed  to  stand  together  in  a  firm 
phalanx,  acknowledged  him  as  their  captain.  Pitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  what  Newcastle  wanted,  an  elo- 
qnence  which  stirred  the  passions  and  charmed  the 
imagination,  a  high  reputation  for  purity,  and  the  con- 
fidence and  ardent  love  of  millions. 

The  partition  which  the  two  ministers  made  of  the 
powers  of  government  was  singularly  happy.  Bach 
occupied  a  province  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  ; 
and  neither  had  any  inclination  to  intrude  himself  into 
the  province  of  the  other.  Newcastle  took  the  treas- 
ury, the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the 
disposal  of  that  part  of  the  secret  service  money  which 
was  then  employed  in  bribing  members  of  Parliament. 
Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  direction  of  the 
war  and  of  foreign  afl^rs.  Thus  the  filth  of  all  the 
noisome  and  pestilential  sewers  of  government  was 
poured  into  one  channel.  Through  the  other  passed 
only  what  was  bright  and  stainless.  Mean  and  selfish 
politicians,  pining  for  commissionerships,  gold  sticks, 
and  ribands,  flocked  to  the  great  house  at  the  comer 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There,  at  every  levee,  ap- 
peared eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  lawn  sleeves ;  for 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  single  Prelate  who  had 
not  owed  either  his  first  elevation  or  some  subsequent 
translation  to  Newcastle.  There  appeared  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  in  whose  silent  votes 
the  main  strength  of  the  government  lay.    One  wanted 
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a  place  in  the  excise  for  hia  butler.  Another  came 
about  a  prebend  for  his  son.  A  third  whispered  that 
he  had  always  stood  by  his  Grace  and  the  Protestant 
succeesion  ;  that  his  last  election  had  been  yery  expen- 
sive ;  that  potwallopers  had  now  no  conscience  ;  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  up  money  on  mortgage ; 
and  that  he  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  iive  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  Duke  pressed  all  their  hands,  passed 
his  arms  round  all  their  shoulders,  patted  all  their 
backs,  and  sent  away  some  with  wages,  and  KOinu 
with  promises.  From  this  traffic  Pitt  stood  haughtily 
aloof.  Not  only  was  he  himself  incorruptible,  but  he 
shrank  from  the  loathsome  drudgery  of  corrupting 
others.  He  had  not,  however,  been  twenty  years  in 
Parliament,  and  ten  in  office,  without  discovering  how 
the  government  was  carried  on.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  bribery  was  practised  on  a  large  scale  by 
his  colleagues.  Hating  the  practice,  yet  despairing 
of  putting  it  down,  and  doubting  whether,  in  those 
times,  any  ministry  could  stand  without  it,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  to  it.  He  would  see  nothing,  know 
nothing,  believe  nothing.  People  who  came  to  talk 
to  him  about  shares  in  lucrative  contracts,  or  about 
the  means  of  securing  a  Comish  corporation,  were 
soon  put  out  of  countenance  by  his  arrogant  humility. 
They  did  him  too  much  honour.  Such  matters  were 
beyond  his  capacity.  It  was  true  that  his  poor  advice 
about  expeditions  and  treaties  was  listened  to  with 
indulgence  by  a  gracious  sovereign.  If  the  question 
were,  who  should  command  in  Nortli  America,  or 
who  should  be  ambassador  at  Berlin,  bis  colleagues 
would  probably  condescend  to  take  Ids  opinion.  But 
he  bad  not  the  smallest  influence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  could  not  ventui^e  to  ask  even 
for  a  tidewater's  place. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  owe  as  much 
of  his  popularity  to  his  ostentatious  purity  as  to  his 
eloquence,  or  to  his  talents  for  the  administration  of 
war.  It  was  every  where  said  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration that  the  great  Commoner,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  had,  in  spite  of  the 
dislike  of  the  Conrt  and  of  the  aristocracy,  made 
himself  the  first  man  in  England,  and  made  England 
the  first  country  in  the  world  ;  that  his  name  was 
mentioned  with  awe  Jn  every  palace  from  Lisbon  to 
Moscow  ;  that  his  trophies  were  in  all  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  ;  yet  that  he  was  still  plain  William 
Pitt,  without  title  or  riband,  without  pension  or  sine- 
cure place.  Whenever  he  should  retire,  after  saving 
the  state,  he  must  sell  his  coach  horses  and  his  silver 
candlesticks.  Widely  as  the  taint  of  corruption  had 
spread,  his  hands  were  clean.  They  had  never  re- 
ceived, they  had  never  given,  the  price  of  in&my. 
Thus  the  coalition  gathered  to  itself  support  Irom  all 
the  high  and  all  the  low  parts  of  human  nature,  and 
was  strong  with  the  whole  united  strength  of  virtue 
and  of  Mammon. 

Pitt  and  Newcastle  were  co-ordinate  chief  ministers. 
The  subordinate  places  had  been  filled  on  the  principle 
of  including  in  the  government  eveiy  party  and  shade 
of  party,  the  avowed  Jacobites  alone  excepted,  nay, 
every  public  man  who,  from  his  abilities  or  from  his 
situation,  seemed  likely  to  be  either  useful  in  office  or 
formidable  in  opposition. 

The  Whigs,  according  to  what  was  then  considered 
as  their  prescriptive  right,  held  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  jiower.  The  main  support  of  the  admiitistration 
was  what  may  be  called  the  great  Whig  connection, 
a  connection  which,  during  near  half  a  century,  had 
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generally  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  conntry,  and 
which  derived  an  immense  authority  Axim  rank, 
weahh,  borough  interest,  and  iirm  union.  To  this 
connection,  of  which  Newcastle  was  the  head,  b^ 
longed  the  houses  of  Cavendish,  Lennox,  Fitzroy, 
Bentinck,  Manners,  Conway,  Wentworth,  and  many 
others  of  high  note. 

There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig  connections, 
either  of  which  might  have  been  a  nucleus  for  a  strong 
opposition.  But  room  had  been  found  in  the  govern* 
nient  for  both.  They  were  known  as  the  Grenvilles 
and  the  Bedfords. 

The  head  of  the  Grenvilles  was  Richard  Earl  Tem- 
ple. His  talents  for  administration  and  debate  were  of 
no  high  order.  But  his  great  possessions,  his  turbulent 
and  unscrupulous  character,  his  restless  activity,  and 
his  skill  in  the  most  ignoble  tactics  of  Action,  made 
him  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  a  min- 
istry could  have.  He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
His  brother  George  was  treasurer  of  the  navy.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
Pitt,  who  had  married  their  sbter,  and  was  the  most 
uxorious  of  husbands. 

The  Bedfords,  or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  ene- 
mies, the  Bloomsbury  gang,  professed  to  be  led  by 
John  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  in  truth  led  him  where- 
ever  they  chose,  and  very  often  led  him  where  he 
never  would  have  gone  of  his  own  accord.  He  had 
many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  would 
have  been  certainly  a  respectable,  and  possibly  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  if  he  had  been  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friends,  or  more  fortunate  in  choosing  them. 
Some  of  them  were  indeed,  to  do  them  justice,  men  of 
parts.      But   here,  we   are   afraid,  eulogy  must  end. 
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Sandwich  and  Rigby  were  able  debaters,  pleasant  boon 
companions,  dexterous  intriguers,  masters  of  all  the 
arts  of  jobbing  and  electioneering,  and  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  shamelessly  immoral.  Weymouth  had 
a  natural  eloquence,  which  sometimes  astonishfed  those 
who  knew  how  little  he  owed  to  study.  But  he 
was  indolent  and  dissolute,  and  had  early  impaired  a 
fine  eatat«  with  the  dice  box,  and  a  fine  constitution 
with  the  bottle.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  talents  and  audacity  of  some  his  retainers, 
might  have  seriously  annoyed  the  strongest  ministry. 
But  his  assistance  had  been  secured.  He  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  Rigby  was  his  secretary ;  and 
the  whole  party  dutifiilly  supported  the  measures  of 
the  Government. 

Two  men  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  thouglit 
likely  to  contest  with  Pitt  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  William  Murray  and  Henry  Fox.  But 
Murray  had  been  removed  to  the  Lords,  and  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Fox  was  indeed 
still  in  the  Commons :  but  means  had  been  found  to 
secure,  if  not  his  strenuous  support,  at  least  his  silent 
acquiescence.  He  was  a  poor  man ;  he  was  a-  doting 
father.  The  office  of  Paymaster-General  during  an 
expensive  war  was,  in  that  age,  perhaps  the  most 
lucrative  situation  in  the  gift  of  the  government. 
This  office  was  bestowed  on  Fox.  The  prospect  of 
making  a  noble  fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  of  provid- 
ing amply  for  his  darling  boy  Charles,  was  irresistibly 
tempting.  To  hold  a  subordinate  place,  however  prof- 
itable, alier  having  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
having  been  intrusted  with  the  business  of  forming  a 
ministry,  was  indeed  a  groat  descent.  But  a  punctil- 
ious sense  of  personal  dignity  was  no  part  of  the  char- 
acter of  Henry  Fox. 
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We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  the  other  men 
oi  weight  *ho  were,  by  some  tie  or  other,  attached  to 
the  government.  We  may  mention  Hardwicke,  re- 
puted the  first  lawyer  of  the  age  ;  Legge,  reputed  the 
firet  financier  of  the  age  ;  the  acute  and  ready  Oswald ; 
the  bold  and  humorous  Nugent ;  Charles  Townshend, 
the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of  mankind;  Elliot, 
Barrington,  North,  Pratt.  Indeed,  as  &r  as  we  recol- 
lect, there  were  in  the  whole  House  of  Commons  only 
two  men  of  distinguished  abilities  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  government ;  and  those  two  men  stood 
so  low  in  public  estimation,  that  the  only  service  which 
they  could  have  rendered  to  any  government  would 
have  been  to  oppose  it.  We  speak  of  Lord  George 
Sackville  and  Bubb  Dodington. 

Though  most  of  the  ofiicial  men,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  were  reputed  Whigs,  the  Tories 
were  by  no  means  excluded  from  employment.  Pitt 
had  gratified  many  of  them  with  commands  in  the 
militia,  which  increased  both  their  income  and  their 
importance  in  their  own  coimties ;  and  they  were 
therefore  in  better  humour  than  at  any  time  since  the 
death  of  Anne.  Some  of  the  party  still  continued  to 
grumble  over  their  punch  at  the  Cocoa  Tree ;  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  not  a  single  one  of  the  male- 
contents  durst  lift  his  eyes  above  the  buckle  of  Pitt's 
shoe. 

Thus  there  was  absolutely  no  opposition.  Nay, 
there  was  no  sign  from  which  it  could  be  guessed  in 
what  quarter  opposition  was  likely  to  arise.  Several 
years  passed  during  which  Parliament  seemed  to  have 
abdicated  its  chief  fiinctions.  The  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  four  sessions,  contain  no 
trace  of  a  division  on  a  party  question.     The  supplies, 
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though  beyond  precedent  great,  were  voted  witboiit 
discussion.  The  most  animated  debates  of  that  period 
were  on  road  bills  and  inclosure  bills. 

The  old  King  was  content ;  and  it  mattered  little 
whether  he  were  content  or  not.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  f<H-  him  to  emancipate  himself  from  a  mints- 
try  so  powerful,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so. 
But  he  had  no  such  inclination.  He  had  once,  indeed, 
been  strongly  prejudiced  against  Pitt,  and  had  repeat- 
edly been  ill  used  by  Newcastle  j  but  the  vigour  and 
success  with  which  the  war  had  been  waged  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  smoothness  with  which  all  public  buu- 
ness  was  carried  on,  had  produced  a  &vonrable  change 
in  the  royal  mind. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  afiairs  when,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  1760,  George  the  Second  suddenly 
died,  and  George  the  Third,  then  twenty-two  .yeara 
old,  became  King.  The  situation  of  George  the  Third 
differed  widely  from  that  of  his  grandfather  and  that 
of  his  greatgrandfather.  Many  yeara  had  elapsed  since 
a  sovereign  of  England  had  been  an  object  of  affection 
to  any  part  of  bis  people.  The  first  two  Kings  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  neitlier  those  hereditary  rights 
which  have  often  supplied  the  defect  of  merit,  nor 
those  personal  qualities  which  have  of^  supplied  the 
defect  of  title.  A  prince  may  be  popular  with  little 
virtue  or  capacity,  if  he  reigns  by  birthright  derived 
from  a  long  hne  of  illustrious  predecessors.  An  usurp- 
er may  be  popular,  if  his  genius  has  saved  or  aggran- 
dised the  nation  which  he  governs.  Perhaps  no  rulers 
have  in  our  time  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  afiection 
of  subjects  than  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  son-in- 
law  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  But  imagine  a  ruler  with 
no  better  title  than  Napoleon,  and  no  better  under- 
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standing  than  Francis.  Richard  Cromwell  was  such 
a  ruler ;  and,  as  soon  as  an  arm  was  lifted  np  against 
him,  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  amidst  anlTersal  deri- 
sion. Greorge  the  First  and  Geoi^e  the  Second  were  in 
a  situation  which  bore  same  resemblance  to  that  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  They  were  saved  from  the  fet« 
of  Kichard  Cromwell  by  the  strenuous  and  able  exer- 
tions of  the  Whig  party,  and  by  the  general  conviction 
that  the  nation  had  no  choice  hut  between  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  popery.  But  by  no  class  were  the 
Giielphs  regai-ded  with  that  devoted  affection,  of  which 
Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the 
Second,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  faults,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  received  innumerable 
proofi.  Those  Whigs  who  gtood  by  the  new  dynasty 
so  manfdlly  with  purse  and  sword  did  so  on  principles 
independent  of,  and  indeed  almost  incompatible  with, 
the  sentiment  of  devoted  loyalty.  The  moderate  To- 
ries regarded  the  foreign  dynasty  as  a  great  evil,  which 
must  be  endured  for  fear  of  a  greater  evil.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  high  Tories,  the  Elector  was  the  most  hateful 
of  robbers  and  tyrants.  The  crown  of  another  was 
on  his  head ;  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  loyal  was  on 
his  hands.  Thus,  during  many  years,  the  Kings  of 
England  were  objects  of  strong  personal  aversion  tu 
many  of  their  subjects,  and  of  strong  personal  attach- 
ment to  none.  They  found,  indeed,  firm  and  cardial 
support  against  the  pretender  to  their  throne ;  hut  this 
support  was  given,  not  at  all  for  their  sake,  hut  for  the 
sake  of  a  religious  and  political  system  which  would 
have  been  endangered  by  their  &11.  This  support, 
too,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  perpetually 
sacnflcing  their  private  inclinations  to  the  party  which 
bad  set  them  on  the  throne,  and  which  maintdned 
them  there. 
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At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the 
feeling  of  aversion  with  which  the  House  of  Brunswick 
had  long  been  regarded  by  half  the  nation  had  died 
away  j  but  no  feeling  of  affection  to  that  house  had  yet 
sprung  up.  There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  old  King's 
character  to  inspire  esteem  or  tenderness.  He  was 
not  oiur  countryman.  He  never  set  foot  on  our  soil 
till  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  old.  His  speech  W 
wrayed  his  foreign  ori^n  and  breeding.  His  love  for 
lib  native  Und,  though  the  most  amiable  part  of  his 
character,  was  not  likely  to  endear  him  to  his  British 
subjects.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could  , 
exchange  St.  James's  for  Hemhausen.  Year  after 
year,  our  fleets  were  employed  to  convoy  him  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  were  as 
nothing  to  him  when  compared  with  the  interests  of 
his  Electorate.  As  to  the  rest,  he  had  neither  the 
qualities  which  make  dulness  respectable,  nor  the  qual- 
ities which  make  libertinism  attractive.  He  had  been 
a  bad  son  and  a  worse  father,  an  unfeithfiil  husband 
and  an  ungracefiil  lover.  Not  one  magnanimous  or  hu- 
mane action  is  recorded  of  him  ;  but  many  instances  of 
meanness,  and  of  a  hai'shness  which,  but  for  the  strong 
constitutional  restraints  under  which  he  was  placed, 
might  have  made  the  misery  of  his  people. 

He  died ;  and  at  once  a  new  world  opened.  The 
young  King  was  a  born  Englishman.  All  his  tastes 
and  habits,  good  or  bad,  were  English.  No  portion 
of  his  subjects  had  anything  to  reproach  him  with. 
Even  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
could  scarcely  impute  to  him  the  guilt  of  usurpation. 
He  was  not  responsible  for  the  Revolution,  for  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  for  the  suppression  of  the  risings  of 
1715  and  of  1745.     He  was  innocent  of  the  blood 
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of  Derwentwater  and  Kilmarnock,  of  Balmenno  and 
Cameron.  Bom  fifty  years  after  the  old  line  had  been 
expelled,  fourth  in  descent  and  third  in  snccession  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  he  might  plead  some  show  of 
hereditary  right.  His  age,  his  appearance,  and  all  that 
was  known  of  his  character,  conciliated  public  favour. 
He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  his  person  and  address 
were  pleasing.  Scandal  imputed  to  him  no  vice ;  and 
flattery  might,  without  any  glaring  absurdity,  ascribe 
to  him  many  princely  virtues. 

It  is  not  strange,  theriifore,  that  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  a  sentiment  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  belief  in  witches  or  the  prac- 
tice of  pilgrimage,  should,  ftH>m  the  day  of  his  acces- 
sion, have  begun  to  revive.  The  Tories  in  paiticular, 
who  had  always  been  inclined  to  Kingworship,  and 
who  had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of  an  idol  before 
whom  they  could  bow  themselves  down,  were  as  joy- 
fiil  as  the  priests  of  Apis,  when,  after  a  long  interval, 
they  had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.  It  was  soon  clear 
that  George  the  Third  was  regarded  by  a  portion  of 
the  nation  with  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  which 
liis  two  predecessors  had  inspired.  They  had  been 
merely  First  Magistrates,  Doges,  Stadtholders ;  he  was 
emphatically  a  King,  the  anointed  of  heaven,  the 
breath  of  liis  people's  nostrils.  The  years  of  the  wid- 
owhood and  mourning  of  the  Tory  party  were  over. 
Dido  had  kept  faith  long  enough  to  the  cold  ashes  of  a 
former  lord ;  she  had  at  last  found  a  comforter,  and 
recognised  the  vestiges  of  the  old  flame.  The  golden 
days  of  Harley  would  return.  The  Somersets,  the 
Lees,  and  the  Wyndhams  would  again  surround  the 
throne.  The  latitndinarian  Prelates,  who  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  correspond  with  Doddridge  and  to 
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shake  hands  with  Whiston,  would  be  succeeded  by  i- 
(Tnes  of  the  temper  of  South  and  Atterbury.  The 
devotion  which  had  been  so  signally  shown  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  bad  been  proof  against  defeats, 
con6scations,  and  proscriptions,  which  perfidy,  oppres- 
sion, ingratitude,  could  not  weary  oat,  was  now  trans- 
ferred entire  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  If  George 
the  Third  would  but  accept  the  homage  of  the  Cava- 
liers and  High  Churchmen,  he  should  be  to  them  all 
that  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second  had  been. 
The  Prince,  whose  accession  was  thus  hailed  by  a 
great  party  long  estranged  from  his  house,  had  received 
from  nature  a  strong  will,  a  firmness  of  tem{)er  to 
which  a  harsher  name  might  perhaps  be  given,  and  an 
understanding  not,  indeed,  acute  or  enlarged,  but  such 
as  qualified  him  to  be  a  good  man  of  business.  But 
his  character  had  not  yet  ililly  developed  itself.  He 
bad  been  brought  up  in  strict  seclusion.  The  detracts 
ors  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  affirmed  that 
she  bail  kept  her  children  from  commerce  with  society, 
in  order  that  slie  might  hold  an  undivided  empire  over 
their  minds.  She  gave  a  very  different  explanation  of 
her  conduct.  She  would  gladly,  she  said,  see  her  sons 
and  daughters  mix  in  the  world,  if  they  could  do  so 
without  risk  to  their  morals.  But  the  profligacy  of 
the  people  of  quality  alarmed  her.  The  young  men 
were  all  rakes  ;  the  young  women  made  love,  instead  of 
waiting  till  it  was  made  to  them.  She  could  not  bear 
to  expose  those  whom  she  loved  best  to  the  contaminat- 
ing influence  of  such  society.  The  moral  advantages 
of  the  system  of  education  which  formed  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  George  the 
Third  was  indeed  no  libertine ;  but  he  brought  to  the 
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throne  a  mind  only  half  opened,  and  was  for  some 
time  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  mother  and 
of  his  (xroom  of  the  Stole,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute. 
The  Earl  of  Bute  was  scarcely  known  even  by 
name,  to  the  country  which  he  was  soon  to  govern. 
He  had  indeed,  a  short  time  after  he  came  of  sge,  heen 
choeen  to  fill  a  vacancy,  which,  in  the  middle  of  a  par- 
liament, had  taken  place  among  the  Scotch  representa- 
tive peers.  He  had  disohliged  the  Whig  ministers  by 
giving  some  silent  votes  with  the  Tories,  had  conse- 
quently lost  his  seat  at  the  next  dissolntion,  and  bad 
never  been  reelected.  Near  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  be  bad  borne  any  part  in  politics.  He  had  passed 
some  of  those  years  at  his  seat  in  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  from  that  retirement  he  had  emerged  as  one  of  the 
household  of  Prince  Frederick.  Lord  Bute,  excluded 
from  public  life,  had  found  out  many  ways  of  amusing 
his  leisure.  He  was  a  tolerable  actor  in  private  theat- 
ricals, and  was  particularly  successful  in  the  part  of 
Lothario.  A  handsome  leg,  to  which  both  painters 
and  satirists  took  care  to  give  prominence,  was  among 
bis  chief  qualifications  for  the  stage.  He  devised 
quaint  dresses  for  masquerades.  He  dabbled  in  geom- 
etiy,  mechanics,  and  botany.  He  paid  some  attention 
to  antiquities  and  works  of  art,  and  was  considered  in 
bis  own  circle  as  a  judge  of  painting,  architecture,  and 
poetry.  It  is  said  that  his  spelling  was  incorrect.  But 
though,  in  our  time,  incorrect  spelling  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  sordid  ignorance,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  apply  the  same  rule  to  people  who  lived  a 
century  ago.  The  novel  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
was  published  about  the  time  at  which  Lord  Bute 
made  his  appearance  at  Leicester  House.  Our  read- 
ers may  perlup0  remember  the  account  which  Char- 
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lotte  Grandison  gives  of  her  two  lovers.  One  of  them, 
a  fashionable  baronet  who  talks  French  and  Italian 
fluently,  cannot  write  a  line  in  his  own  language  with- 
out some  sin  against  orthography ;  the  other,  who  is 
represented  as  a  most  respectable  specimen  of  the 
voting  aristocracy,  and  something  of  a  virtuoso,  is  de- 
scribed as  spelling  pretty  well  for  a  lord.  On  the 
whole,  the  Earl  of  Bute  might  fairly  be  called  a  man 
of  caltivated  mind.  He  was  also  a  man  of  undoubted 
honour.  But  his  understanding  was  nan'ow,  and  his 
manners  cold  and  haughty.  His  qualifications  for  the 
part  of  a  statesman  were  best  described  by  Frederic, 
who  often  indulged  in  the  unprincely  luxury  of  sneer> 
ing  at  hia  dependents,  "  Bute,"  said  his  Royal  High- 
ness, "  you  are  the  very  man  to  be  envoy  at  some  small 
proud  German  court  where  there  is  nothing  to  do." 

Scandal  represented  the  Groom  of  the  Stole  as  the 
favoured  lover  of  the  Princess  Dowager.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly her  confidential  friend.  The  influence  which 
the  two  united  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  King 
was  for  a  time  unbounded.  The  Princess,  a  woman 
and  a  foreigner,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  judicious  ad- 
viser about  affiurs  of  state.  The  Earl  could  scarcely 
be  swd  to  have  served  even  a  noviciate  in  politics. 
His  notions  of  government  had  been  acquired  in  the 
society  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
round  Frederic  at  Kew  and  Leicester  House.  That 
society  consisted  principally  of  Tories,  who  had  been 
reconciled  to  the  House  of  Hanover  by  the  civility 
with  which  the  Prince  had  treated  them,  and  by  the 
hope  of  obtaining  high  preferment  when  he  should 
come  to  the  throne.  Their  political  creed  was  a  pecu- 
liar modification  of  Toryism.  It  was  the  creed  neither 
of  ^e  Tories  of  the  seventeenth  nor  of  the  Tories  of 
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the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  creed,  not  of  Filmer 
and  Sacheverell,  not  of  Perceval  and  Eldon,  but  of  the 
sect  of  which  Bohngbroke  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  doctor.  This  sect  deserves  commendation  for 
ba'v'ilig  pointed  out  and  justly  reprobated  some  great 
abuses  which  sprang  up  during  the  long  domination  of 
the  Whigs.  But  it  is  fer  easier  to  point  out  and  i-epix)- 
hat'e  abases  than  to  propose  beneficial  reforms  :  and  the 
reforms  which  Bolingbroke  proposed  would  either  have 
been  utterly  inefficient,  or  would  have  produced  much 
more  mbchief  than  they  would  have  removed. 

The  Revolution  had  saved  the  nation  from  one  class 
of  evils,  but  had  at  the  same  time  —  such  ia  the  imper- 
fection of  all  things  human  —  engendered  or  aggra- 
vated another  class  of  evils  which  required  new  reme- 
dies. Liberty  and  property  were  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  prerogative.  Conscience  was  respected. 
.  No  government  ventured  to  infringe  any  of  the  rights 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  instrument  which  had  called 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  tliat,  nnde^  the  new  system,  the  public  interests 
and  the  public  morals  were  seriously  endangered  by 
corruption  and  faction.  During  the  long  struggle 
i^inst  the  Stuarts,  the  chief  object  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  had  been  to  strengthen  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  struggle  was  over;  the  victory 
was  won ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  supreme  in  the 
state :  and  all  the  vices  which  had  till  then  been  latent 
in  the  representative  system  were  rapidly  developed  by 
prosperity  and  power.  Scarcely  had  the  executive  gov- 
ernment become  really  responsible  ti»  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  it  began  to  appear  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  really  responsible  to  the  nalJon.  Many 
of  the  constituent  bodies  were  under  the  absolute  con- 
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trol  of  individuals  ;  many  were  notoriously  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  highest  bidder.  The  debates  were  not 
published.  It  was  very  seldom  known  out  of  doors 
how  a  gentleman  had  voted.  Thus,  while  the  min- 
istry was  accountable  to  the  Parliament,  the  majority 
of  the  Parliament  was  accountable  to  nobody.  In 
such  cii-cmniitances,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  members  should  insist  on  lieing  paid  for 
tlieir  votes,  should  form  themselves  into  combinations 
for  tlie  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  their  votes,  and 
should  at  critical  conjunctures  extort  large  wages  by 
threatening  a  strike.  Thus  tlie  Whig  ministers  of 
George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  com- 
pelled to  reduce  corruption  to  a  system,  and  to  practise 
it  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

If  we  are  right  as  to  the  cause  of  these  abuses,  we 
can  scareely  be  wrong  as  to  the  remedy.  The  remedy 
was  surely  not  to  deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  its 
weight  in  the  state.  Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly 
have  put  an  end  to  parliamentary  corruption  and  to 
parliamentary  factions :  for,  when  votes  cease  to  be  of 
importance,  they  will  cease  to  be  bought ;  and,  when 
knaves  can  get  nothing  by  combining,  they  will  cease 
to  combine.  But  to  destroy  corruption  and  faction  by 
introducing  despotism  would  have  been  to  cure  bad  by 
worse.  The  proper  remedy  evidently  was,  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  responsible  to  the  nation  ;  and 
this  was  to  be  effected  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  giving 
publicity  to  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  thus  plac- 
ing every  member  on  his  trial  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion ;  and  secondly,  by  so  reforming  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  that  na  man  should  be  able  to 
sit  in  it  who  had  not  been  returned  by  a  respectable 
and  independent  body  of  constituents. 
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Boliogbroke  and  Bolingbruke's  disciples  recommend- 
ed a  very  different  mode  of  treating  the  diseases  of  the 
state.  Their  doctrine  was  that  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
prerogative  by  a  patriot  King  would  at  once  break  all 
tactions  combinatious,  and  supersede  the  pretended 
necessity  of  bribing  members  of  Parliament.  The 
King  had  only  to  resolve  that  he  would  be  master,  that 
he  would  not  be  held  in  thraldom  by  any  set  of  men, 
that  be  would  take  for  ministers  any  persons  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  without  distinction  of  party,  and 
that  he  would  restrain  his  servants  from  influencing  by 
immoral  means  either  the  constituent  bodies  or  the  rep- 
resentative body.  This  childish  scheme  proved  that 
those  who  proposed  it  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  evil  with  which  they  pretended  to  deal.  The  real 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  corruption  and  fection  was 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  not  accountable  to  the 
people,  was  more  powerful  than  the  King.  Boling- 
broke's  remedy  could  be  applied  only  by  a  King  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Commons.  How  was  the 
patriot  Prince  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  body  with- 
out whose  consent  he  could  not  equip  a  sloop,  keep  a 
battalion  under  arms,  send  an  embassy,  or  defray  even 
the  charges  of  his  own  household  ?  Was  he  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament  ?  And  what  was  he  likely  to 
gain  by  appealing  to  Sudbury  and  Old  Sarum  against 
the  venality  of  their  representatives  ?  Was  he  to  send 
out  privy  seals  ?  Was  he  to  levy  ship-money  ?  If  so, 
this  boasted  reform  must  commence  in  all  probability  by 
civil  war,  and,  if  consummated,  must  be  consummated 
by  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.  Or  was 
the  patriot  King  to  carry  the  House  of  Commons  with 
him  in  his  upright  designs  ?  By  what  means  ?  Inter- 
dicting himself  from  the  use  of  corrupt  infiuence,  what 
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modve  was  he  to  address  to'the  Dodingtons  and  Winn- 
ingtons  ?  Was  cupidity,  strengthened  by  habit,  to  be 
laid  asleep  by  a  few  fine  sentences  abou{  virtue  and 
union  ? 

Absurd  as  this  theory  was,  it  had  many  admirers, 
particularly  among  men  of  letters.  It  waa  now  to  be 
reduced  to  practice ;  and  the  result  was,  as  any  man  of 
sagacity  must  have  foreseen,  the  most  piteous  and  ridic- 
ulous of  &ilures. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  young  King's  accession, 
appeared  some  signs  which  indicated  the  approach  of  a 
great  change.  The  speecli  which  he  made  to  his  coun- 
cU  was  not  submitted  to  the  cabinet.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  Bute,  and  contained  some  expressions  which  might 
be  construed  into  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  affairs 
during  the  late  reign.  Pitt  remonstrated,  and  begged 
that  these  expressions  might  be  softened  down  in  tlie 
printed  copy ;  but  it  was  not  til!  after  some  hours  of 
altercation  that  Bute  yielded ;  and,  even  after  Bute 
had  yielded,  the  King  affected  to  hold  out  till  the 
following  afternoon.  On  the  same  day  on  which  tliis 
singular  contest  took  place,  Bute  was  not  only  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  but  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 

Soon  after  this,  Lord  Holdernesse,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  concerted  with 
the  court,  resigned  tlie  seals.  Bute  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  place.  A  general  election  sjjcud- 
ily  followed,  and  the  new  Secretary  entered  parliament 
in  the  only  way  in  which  he  then  could  enter  it,  as  one 
of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland.' 

Had  the  ministers  been  firmly  united  it  can  scarcely 

>  In  Qa  RigD  of  Anne,  tbe  Houu  of  Larda  hid  resolved  thit,  under  tbe 
SM  srtide  of  Onion,  no  Scolch  peer  could  be  created  a  peer  of  Groat 
Britain.    Ttiis  resolution  vu  not  annulled  till  the  year  1T83. 
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be  doabted  that  they  wonld  have  been  aUe  to  with- 
stand the  court.  The  parliamentary  influence  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  combined  with  the  genius,  the  vir- 
tue, and  the  Btme  of  Pitt,  would  have  been  irresistible. 
But  there  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond latent  jealousies  and  enmities,  which  now  began 
to  show  themselves.  Pitt  had  been  estranged  from 
his  old  ally  Legge,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Some  of  the  ministers  were  envious  of  Pitt's  popular- 
ity. Others  were,  not  altogether  without  cause,  dis- 
gusted \iy  his  imperious  and  haughty  demeanour. 
Others,  again,  were  honestly  opposed  to  some  parts  of 
his  policy.  They  admitted  that  he  had  found  the 
country  in  the  depths  of  humiliation,  and  had  raised  it 
to  the  height  of  glory :  they  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  war  with  energy,  ability,  and  splendid  suc- 
cess ;  but  they  began  to  hint  that  the  drain  on  tlie 
resources  of  the  state  was  unexampled,  and  that  the 
public  debt  was  increasing  with  a  speed  at  which  Mon- 
tagne  or  Godolphin  would  have  stood  aghast.  Some 
of  the  acquisitions  made  by  our  fleets  and  armies  were, 
it  was  acknowledged,  profitable  as  well  as  honourable ; 
but,  now  that  George  the  Second  was  dead,  a  courtier 
might  venture  to  ask  why  England  was  to  become  a 
party  in  a  dispute  between  two  German  powers.  What 
was  it  to  her  whether  the  House  of  Hapaburg  or  the 
House  of  Brandenbut^  ruled  in  Silesia  ?  Why  were 
the  best  English  regiments  fighting  on  the  Main  ?  Why 
were  the  Prussian  battalions  paid  with  English  gold  ? 
The  great  minister  ■seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him  to 
calculate  the  price  of  victory.  As  long  as  the  Tower 
guns  were  fired,  as  the  streets  were  illuminated,  as 
French  banners  were  carried  in  triumph  through  Lon- 
don, it  waa  to  him  matter  of  indifference  to  what  extent 
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the  public  burdens  were  augmented.  Nay,  he  seemed 
to  glory  in  the  magnitude  of  those  sacrifices  which  the 
people,  fascinated  by  his  eloquence  and  success,  had 
loo  readily  made,  and  would  long  and  bitterly  regret. 
There  was  no  check  on  waste  or  embezzlement.  Our 
commissaries  returned  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand to  buy  boroughs,  to  rear  palaces,  to  rival  the  mag^ 
nificence  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  realm.  Already 
had  we  borrowed,  in  four  years  of  war,  more  than  the 
most  skilful  and  economical  government  would  pay  in 
forty  years  of  peace.  But  the  prospect  of  peace  was  as 
remote  as  ever.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  France, 
smarting  and  prostrate,  would  consent  to  feir  terms  of 
accommodation ;  hut  this  was  not  what  Pitt  wanted. 
War  had  made  him  powerful  and  popular ;  with  war, 
all  that  was  brightest  in  his  hfe  was  associated :  for  war 
his  talents  were  peculiarly  fitted.  He  had  at  length 
begun  to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  was  more  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  neutrals  than  to  make  peace  with 
enemies. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  but  no  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment held  these  opinions  so  strongly  as  Creorge 
Grenville,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  George  Gren- 
ville  was  brother-in-law  of  Pitt,  and  had  always  been 
reckoned  one  of  Pitt's  personal  and  political  friends. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  men  of  talents  and 
integrity  more  utterly  unlike  each  other.  Pitt,  as  hb 
sister  often  said,  knew  nothing  accurately  except  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen,  He  had  never  applied  himself 
steadily  to  any  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was  a 
wretched  financier.  He  never  became  femiliar  even 
with  the  rules  of  that  House  of  which  he  was  the 
brightest  ornament.     He  had  never  studied  public  law 
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as  a  system ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  ignorant  of  the  whole 
snbject,  that  George  the  Second,  on  one  occasion,  com- 
plained bitterly  that  a  man  who  had  never  read  Vattel 
should  presume  to  undei-take  the  direction  of  foreign 
affiiirs.  But  these  defects  were  more  than  redeemed 
hy  high  and  rare  gif^,  by  a  strange  power  of  inspiring 
great  masses  of  men  with  confidence  and  affection,  by 
an  eloquence  which  not  only  dehghted  the  ear,  but 
stirred  the  blood,  and  brought  tears  into  the  eyes,  by 
originaL'ty  in  devising  plans,  by  vigour  in  executing 
them.  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  natm:« 
and  habit  a  man  of  details.  He  bad  been  bred  a  law- 
yer ;  and  he  had  brought  the  industry  and  acuteness 
of  the  Temple  into  oEBcial  and  parliamentary  lile.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  fiscal  system  of  the  country.  He  had  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  was  so 
learned  in  all  things  relating  to  the  privileges  and  orders 
of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  that  those  who  loved  him 
least  pronounced  him  the  only  person  competent  to 
succeed  Onslow  In  the  Chair.  His  speeches  were  gen- 
erally instructive,  and  sometimes,  from  tbe  gravity  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  even  impressive,  but 
never  brilliant,  and  generally  tedious.  Indeed,  even 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  sometimes  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  House,  In  disposi- 
tion as  well  as  in  intellect,  he  differed  widely  fix^na.  his 
brother-in-law.  Pitt  was  utterly  regardless  of  money. 
He  would  scarcely  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it ;  and, 
when  it  came,  he  threw  it  away  with  childish  profu- 
sion. Grenville,  though  strictly  upright,  was  grasping 
and  parsimonious.  Pitt  was  a  man  of  excitable  nerves, 
sanguine  in  hope,  easily  elated  by  success  and  popular- 
ly, keenly  sensible  of  injury,  but  prompt  to  forgive ; 
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Grenville's  character  was  stem,  melancholy,  and  per- 
tinacious. Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  him  than 
his  inclination  always  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 
He  was  the  raven  of  the  House  of  ('ommons,  always 
croaking  defeat  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  and  bank- 
ruptcy with  an  overflowing  exchequer.  Burke,  with 
general  applause,  compared  him,  in  a  time  of  quiet  and 
plenty,  to  the  evi!  spirit  whom  Ovid  described  looking 
down  on  the  stately  temples  and  wealthy  haven  of 
Atheas,  and  scarce  able  to  re&ain  &om  wee[»ng  be- 
cause she  could  find  nothing  at  which  to  weep.  Such 
a  man  waa  not  likely  to  be  popular.  But  to  unpopular- 
ity Grenville  opposed  a  dogged  determination,  which 
sometimes  forced  even  those  who  hated  him  to  respect 
him. 

It  was  natural  that  Pitt  and  CrrenvOle,  being  sach 
as  they  were,  should  take  very  different  views  of  the 
situation  of  affairs.  Pitt  could  see  nothing  but  the 
trophies ;  Grenville  could  see  nothing  but  the  bill. 
Pitt  boasted  that  England  was  victorious  at  once  in 
America,  in  India,  and  in  Germany,  the  umpire  of  the 
Continent,  the  mistress  of  the  soa.  Grenville  cast  up 
the  subsidies,  sighed  over  the  army  extraordinaries,  and 
groaned  in  spirit  to  think  that  the  nation  had  borrowed 
eight  millions  in  one  year. 

With  a  ministry  thus  divided  it  was  not  difficult  for 
Bute  to  deal.  Legge  was  the  first  who  felt.  He  had 
given  offence  to  the  young  King  in  the  late  reign,  by 
refusing  to  support  a  creature  of  Bute  at  a  Hampshire 
election.  He  was  now  not  only  turned  out,  but  in  the 
closet,  when  he  delivered  up  his  seal  of  office,  was 
treated  with  gross  incivility. 

Pitt,  who  did  not  love  Legge,  saw  this  event  with 
indifference.     But  the  danger  was  now  fiist  approach- 
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ing  himself.  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  had  early 
conceived  a  deadly  hatred  of  England.  Twenty  years 
before,  when  he  was  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had 
been  eager  to  join  the  coalition  against  Maria  Theresa. 
Bat  an  English  fieet  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  An  English  captain  had  landed,  had  pro 
ceeded  to  the  palace,  had  laid  a  watch  on  the  table, 
and  had  told  his  majesty  that,  within  an  hour,  a  treaty 
of  neutraUty  must  be  signed,  or  a  bombardment  would 
commeDce.  The  treaty  was  signed ;  the  squadron 
sailed  out  of  the  bay  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had 
sailed  in ;  and  from  that  day  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
humbled  Prince  was  aversion  to  the  English  name. 
He  was  at  length  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
hope  to  gratify  that  passion.  Ke  had  recently  become 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  He  saw,  with  envy 
and  apprehension,  the  triumphs  of  our  navy,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  our  colonial  Empire.  He  was  a 
Bourbon,  and  sympathized  with  the  distress  of  the 
bouse  from  which  he  sprang.  He  was  a  Spaniard ; 
and  no  Spaniard  could  bear  to  see  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power.  Im- 
pelled by  such  feelings,  Charles  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  France.  By  this  treaty,  known  as  the 
Family  Compact,  the  two  powers  bound  themselves 
not  in  express  words,  but  by  the  clearest  implication, 
to  make  war  on  England  in  common.  Spain  post- 
poned the  declaration  of  hostilities  only  till  her  fleet, 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  America,  should  have  ar- 
rived. 

The  existence  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  kept  a 
secret  from  Pitt.  He  acted  as  a  man  of  his  capacity 
and  energy  might  be  expected  to  act.  He  at  once 
proposed  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  to  intercept 
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the  American  Beet.  He  had  determined,  it  is  said, 
to  attack  without  delaj  both  Havanna  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

His  wise  and  resolute  counsel  was  rejected.  Bute 
was  foremost  in  opposing  it,  and  was  supported  bj 
almost  the  whole  cabinet.  Some  of  the  ministers 
doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  the  correctness  of  Pitt's 
intelligence ;  some  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of 
advising  a  course  so  bold  and  decided  as  that  which  he 
proposed  ;  some  were  weary  of  his  ascendency,  and 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any  pretext.  One  only 
of  his  colleagues  agreed  with  him,  his  brother-in-law, 
Earl  Tera  pie- 
Pitt  and  Temple  resigned  their  offices.  To  Pitt  the 
young  King  behaved  at  parting  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  Pitt,  who,  prond  and  fiery  every  where  else, 
was  always  meek  and  humble  in  the  closet,  was  moved 
even  to  tears.  The  King  and  the  fevonrite  urged  him 
to  accept  some  substantial  mark  of  royal  gratitude. 
Would  he  like  to  he  appointed  governor  of  Canada  ? 
A  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  ofBce.  Residence  would  not  be  I'equired. 
It  was  true  that  the  governor  of  Canada,  as  the  law 
then  stood,  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  authoris- 
ing Pitt  to  hold  his  government  together  with  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  preamble  should  be  set  forth  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Pitt  answered, 
with  all  delicacy,  that  his  anxieties  were  rather  for  his 
wife  and  iamily  than  for  himself,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  so  acceptable  to  him  as  a  mark  of  royal  good- 
ness which  might  be  beneficial  to  those  who  were  dear- 
est to  him.  The  hint  was  taken.  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  the  retirement  of  the  Secretary  of 
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State  announced  also  that,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
public  services,  his  wife  had  been  created  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  that  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  for  three  lives,  had  been  bestowed  on 
himself.  It  was  doubtless  thought  that  the  rewards 
and  honours  conferred  on  the  great  minister  would 
liave  a  conciliatory  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  was  thought  that  his  popularity,  which 
had  partly  arisen  from  the  contempt  which  he  had  al- 
ways shown  for  money,  would  be  damaged  by  a  pen- 
sion ;  and,  indeed,  a  crowd  of  libels  instantly  appeared, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  sold  his  countiy. 
Many  of  his  true  friends  thought  that  he  would  have 
best  consulted  the  dignity  of  his  character  by  refiising 
to  accept  any  pecuniary  reward  from  the  court.  Never- 
theless,'the  general  opinion  of  his  talents,  virtues,  and 
services,  remained  unaltered.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  several  large  towns.  London 
showed  its  admiration  and  affection  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner.  Soon  after  hb  resignation  came  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day.  The  King  and  the  royal  family 
dined  at  Guildhall.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  guests.  The 
young  Sovereign,  seated  by  his  bride  in  his  state  coach, 
received  a  remarkable  lesson.  He  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed. All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fallen  minister  ;  all 
acclamations  directed  to  him.  The  streets,  the  balco- 
nies, the  chimney  tops,  burst  into  a  roar  of  delight  as 
his  chariot  passed  by.  The  ladies  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefe  from  the  windows.  The  common  people 
clung  to  the  wheels,  shook  hands  with  the  footmen, 
and  even  kissed  the  horses.  Cries  of  "  No  Bute ! " 
"  No  Newcastle  salmon ! "  were  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  "  Pitt  forever  I  "  When  Pitt  entered  Guild- 
hall, he  was  welcomed  by  loud  huzzas  and  clapping  of 
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bands,  in  which  the  very  magistrates  of  the  city  joined. 
Lord  Bute,  in  the  mean  time,  was  hooted  and  pelted 
through  Cheapside,  and  would,  it  was  thonght,  have 
been  in  some  danger,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  surrounding  his  carriage  with  a  strong  body 
guard  of  boxers.  Many  parsons  blamed  the  conduct 
of  Pitt  on  this  occasion  as  disrespectful  to  the  King. 
Indeed,  Pitt  himself  afterwards  owned  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  He  was  led  into  this  error,  as  he  was  after- 
wards led  into  more  serious  errors,  by  the  influence  of 
his  turbulent  and  mischievous  brother-in-law.  Temple. 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  Pitt's  re- 
tirement raised  his  fame  higher  than  ever.  War  with 
Spain  proved  to  be,  as  he  had  predicted,  inevitable. 
News  came  from  the  West  Indies  that  Martinique  had 
been  taken  by  an  expedition  which  he  had  sent  forth. 
Havanna  fell ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  planned 
an  attack  on  Havanna.  Manilla  capitulated ;  and  it 
was  believed  tliat  he  had  meditated  a  blow  a^inst 
Manilla.  The  American  fleet,  which  he  had  proposed 
to  intercept,  had  unloaded  an  immense  cargo  of  bullion 
in  the  haven  of  Cadiz,  before  Bute  could  be  convinced 
that  the  Court  of  Madrid  really  entertained  hostile  in- 
tentions. 

The  session  of  Parliament  which  followed  Pitt's 
retirement  passed  over  without  any  violent  storm. 
Lord  Bute  took  on  himself  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  He  had  become  Secretary  of 
State,  and  indeed  prime  minister,  without  having  once 
opened  his  lips  in  public  except  as  an  actor.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  small  curiosity  to  know  how  he 
would  acquit  himself.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  crowded  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  covered 
the  steps  of  the   throne.     It  was  generally  expected 
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that  the  orator  would  break  down ;  but  his  most 
malicious  hearers  were  forced  to  own  that  he  had 
made  a  better  figure  than  they  expected.  They,  in- 
deed, ridiculed  his  action  as  theatrical,  and  his  style 
as  tumid.  They  were  especially  amused  by  the  long 
pauses  which,  not  from  hesitation,  but  from  affecta- 
tion, he  made  at  all  the  emphatic  words,  and  Charles 
Townshend  cried  ont,  "  Minute  guns  I  "  The  general 
opinion  however  was,  that,  if  Bute  had  been  early 
practised  in  debate,  he  might  have  become  an  im- 
pressive speaker. 

In  the  Commons,  George  Grenville  had  be^  in- 
trusted with  the  lead.  The  task  was  not,  as  yet,  a 
very  difficult  one:  for  Pitt  did  not  think  fit  to  raise 
the  standard  of  opposition.  His  speeches  at  this  time 
irere  distinguished,  not  only  by  that  eloquence  in 
which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals,  but  also  by  a  temper- 
ance and  a  modesty  which  had  too  oflen  been  wanting 
to  his  character.  When  war  was  declared  against 
Spain,  he  justly  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  fore- 
seen wliat  had  at  length  become  manifest  to  all,  but 
he  careluUy  abstained  &om  arrogant  and  acrimonious 
expressions  ;  and  this  abstinence  was  the  more  honour- 
able to  him,  because  his  temper,  never  very  placid, 
was  now  severely  tried,  both  by  gout  and  by  calumny. 
The  courtiers  had  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare,  which 
was  soon  turned  with  far  more  formidable  effect  against 
themselves.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grub  Street 
garrets  paid  their  milk  scores,  and  got  their  shirts  out 
of  pawn,  by  abusing  Pitt.  His  German  war,  his  Sf-l>- 
sidies,  his  pension,  his  wife's  peerage,  were  shin  >f 
beef  and  gin,  blankets  and  baskets  of  small  coal,  m 
the  starving  poetasters  of  the  Fleet.  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was,  on  one  occasion  during 
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this  session,  assailed  with  an  insolence  and  malice  which 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  parties ;  bat 
he  endured  the  outrage  with  majestic  patience.  In  hia 
younger  days  he  had  been  but  too  prompt  to  retaliate 
on  those  who  attacked  him ;  bat  now,  conscious  of  his 
great  services,  and  of  the  space  which  he  filled  in  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind,  he  would  not  stoop  to  personal 
squabbles.  "  This  is  no  season,"  he  s^d,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Spanish  war,  "for  altercation  and  recrimina- 
tion. A  day  has  arrived  when  every  Englishman 
should  stand  forth  for  his  country.  Arm  the  whole ; 
be  one  people ;  forget  every  thing  but  the  pubhc  I 
set  yon  the  example.  Harassed  by  slanderers,  sinking 
under  pain  and  disease,  for  the  public  I  forget  both  my 
wrongs  and  my  infirmities  I  "  On  a.  general  review  of 
his  life,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  genius  and 
virtue  never  shone  with  so  pure  an  efl^ilgence  as 
during  the  session  of  1762. 

The  session  drew  towards  the  close ;  and  Bute, 
emboldened  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Houses,  re- 
solved to  strike  another  great  blow,  and  to  become 
first  minister  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality.  That 
coalitv)n,  which  a  few  months  before  had  seemed  all 
powerful,  had  been  dissolved.  The  retreat  of  Pitt 
had  deprived  the  government  of  popularity.  New- 
castle had  exulted  in  the  fall  of  the  illustrious  col- 
league wh<Mn  he  envied  and'  dreaded,  and  had  not 
foreseen  that  his  own  doom  was  at  hand.  He  still 
tried  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government ;  but  insults  heaped  on  insults  at  length 
undeceived  him.  Places  which  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  in  his  gift,  were  bestowed  without  any 
reference  to  him.  His  expostulations  only  called  forth 
significant  hints  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire. 
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One  day  he  pressed  on  Bute  the  claims  of  a  Whig 
Prelate  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  "  If  your  grace 
thinks  so  highly  of  him,"  answered  Bute,  "  I  won- 
der that  you  did  not  promote  him  when  yon  had  the 
power."  Still  the  old  man  clung  with  a  desperate 
grasp  to .  the  wreck.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  Christian 
meekness  and  Christian  humility  equalled  the  meek- 
ness and  humility  of  his  patient  and  abject  ambition. 
At  length  he  was  forced  to  understand  that  all  was 
over.  He  quitted  that  Court  where  he  had  held  high 
office  during  forty-five  years,  and  hid  his  shame  and 
regret  among  the  cedars  of  Claremont.  Bute  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

The  &voarite  had  undoubtedly  committed  a  great 
error.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a.  tool  better  suited 
to  his  purposes  tlian  that  which  he  thus  threw  away, 
or  rather  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  If  New- 
castle had  been  suffered  to  play  at  being  first  minister, 
Bute  might  securely  and  quietly  have  enjoyed  the 
-  substance  of  power.  The  gradaal  introduction  of 
Tories  into  all  the  departments  of  the  government 
might  have  been  effected  without  any  violent  clamour, 
if  the  chief  of  the  great  Whig  connection  had  been 
ostensibly  at  the  head  of  affiiirs.  This  was  strongly  rep- 
resented to  Bute  by  Lord  Mansfield,  a  man  who  may 
justly  be  called  the  father  of  modem  Toryism,  of  To- 
ryism modified  to  suit  an  order  of  things  under  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  powerful  body 
in  the  state.  The  theories  which  had  dazzled  But« 
could  not  impose  on  the  fine  intellect  of  Mansfield. 
The  temerity  with  which  Bute  provoked  the  hostility 
of  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  interests,  was  displeasing 
to  Mansfield's  cold  and  timid  nature.  Expostulation, 
however,  was  vain.     Bute  was  impatient   of  advice, 
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drunk  with  success,  eager  to  be,  in  show  aa  well  aa 
in  reality,  the  head  of  the  govemment.  He  had  en- 
gaged in  an  undertaking  in  which  a  screen  was  abscH 
lately  necessary  to  hia  success,  and  even  to  his  safety. 
He  found  an  excellent  screen  ready  in  the  very  place 
where  it  was  most  needed ;  and  he  rudely  poshed  it 
away. 

And  now  the  new  system  of  government  came  into 
fiill  operation.  For  the  first  time  since  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Tory  party  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  prime  minister  himself  was  a  Tory. 
Lord  Egremont,  who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  son  of  a  Tory.  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  a  man  of  slender  parts,  of  small 
experience,  and  of  notoriously  immoral  character,  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  no  reason  that 
could  be  imagined,  except  that  he  was  a  Tory,  and 
had  been  a  Jacobite.  The  royal  household  was  filled 
with  men  whose  fevourite  toast,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  the  King  over  the  water.  The  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  great  national  seats  of  learning  was 
suddenly  changed.  The  University  of  Oxford  had 
long  been  the  chief  seat  of  disaffection.  In  troubled 
times,  the  High  Street  had  been  lined  with  bayonets  ; 
the  colleges  had  been  searched  by  the  King's  mes- 
sengers. Grrave  doctors  were  in  tbe  habit  of  talking 
very  Ciceronian  treason  in  the  theatre  j  and  the  un- 
dergraduates drank  bumpers  to  Jacobite  toasts,  and 
chanted  Jacobite  airs.  Of  four  successive  Chancellors 
of  the  Univei-sity,  one  had  notoriously  been  in  the  Pre- 
tender's service ;  the  other  three  were  fiilly  believed 
to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family. 
Cambridge  had  therefore  been  especially  favoured  by 
the  Hanoverian  Princes,  and  had  shown  herself  grat«- 
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fill  for  their  patrona^^.  Greorg©  the  First  had  en- 
riched her  library ;  George  the  Second  had  contrib- 
Qted  munificently  to  her  Senate  House.  Bishoprics 
and  deaneries  were  showered  on  her  children.  Her 
Chancellor  was  Newcastle,  the  chief  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy ;  her  High  Steward  was  Hardwicke,  the 
Whig  head  of  the  law.  Both  her  burgesses  had  held 
'o£Sce  raiddr  the  Whig  ministry.  Times  had  now 
changed.  The  University  of  Cambridge  was  received 
at  St.  James's  with  comparative  coldness.  The  an- 
swers to  the  addresses  of  Oxford  were  all  gracioua- 
ness  and  wannth. 

The  watchwords  of  the  new  government  were  pre- 
rogative and  purity.  The  sovereign  was  no  longer  to 
he  a  pnppet  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  or  of  any 
combination  of  subjects.  George  the  Third  would  not 
be  forced  to  take  ministers  whom  he  disliked,  as  his 
grandfather  had  been  forced  to  take  Pitt.  George  the 
Third  would  not  be  forced  to  part  with  any  whom  he 
delighted  to  honour,  as  his  grandfather  had  been  forced 
to  part  with  CartereL  At  the  same  time,  the  system 
of  bribery  which  had  grown  up  during  the  late  reigns 
was  to  cease.  It  was  ostentatiously  procl^med  that, 
since  the  accession  of  the  young  King,  neither  constiU 
Dents  nor  representatives  had  been  bought  with  the 
secret  service  money.  To  free  Britain  from  corruption 
and  oligarchical  cabals,  to  detach  her  from  continental 
connections,  to  bring  the  bloody  and  expensive  war 
with  France  and  Spain  to  a  close,  such  were  the  spe- 
cious objects  which  Bute  professed  to  procure. 

Some  of  these  objects  be  attained.  England  with- 
drew, at  the  cost  of  a  deep  stain  on  her  &ith,  from  her 
German  connections.  The  war  with  France  and  Spain 
was  lurminated  by  a  peace,  honourable  indeed  and  ad- 
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vantageous  to  our  couctiy,  yet  less  honourable  and  1e»9 
advantageous  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
long  and  almost  unbroken  series  of  victories,  by  land 
and  sea,  in  every  part  of  the  worid.  But  the  only 
effeet  of  Bute's  domestic  administration  was  to  make 
&clion  wilder,  and  corruption  fouler  than  ever. 

Tlie  mutual  animosity  of  tlie  Whig  and  Tory  par- 
ties had  begun  to  languish  after  the  fall  of  Walpole, 
and  had  seemed  to  be  almost  extinct  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second.  It  now  revived  in  all  its 
force.  Many  Whigs,  it  is  true,  were  still  in  office. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  signed  the  treaty  with 
France.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  much  out 
of  humour,  still  continued  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Grenviile,  who  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Fox, 
who  still  enjoyed  in  silence  the  immense  gains  of  the 
Pay  Office,  had  always  been  regarded  as  strong  Whigs. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  party  throughout  the  country  re- 
garded the  new  minister  with  abhorrence.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  want  of  popular  themes  for  invective  against 
his  character.  He  was  a.  favoiirite ;  and  favourites 
have  always  been  odious  in  this  country.  No  mere 
&vourite  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  since 
the  dagger  of  Felton  had  reached  the  heart  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  AA«r  that  event  the  most 
arbitrary  and  the  most  frivolous  of  the  Stuarts  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  confiding  the  chief  direction  of  afi^irs 
to  men  who  had  given  some  proof  of  parliamentary 
or  official  talent.  Straffisrd,  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Clif- 
ford, Shaftesbury,  Lauderdale,  Danby,  Temple,  Halifcx, 
Rochester,  Sunderland,  whatever  their  faults  might  be, 
were  all  men  of  acknowledged  ability.  They  did  not 
owe  their  eminence  merely  to  the  favour  of  the  sover- 
eign.    On  the  contrary,  they  owed  the  fevour  of  the 
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sovereign  to  their  eminence.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
had  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  by  the  ca- 
pacity and  vigour  which  they  had  shown  in  opposition. 
The  Revolution  seemed  to  have  for  ever  secured  the 
state  against  the  domination  of  a  Carr  or  a  Villiers. 
Now,  however,  the  personal  r^^ard  of  the  King  had  at 
once  raised  a  man  who  bad  seen  nothing  of  public  busi- 
ness, who  bad  never  opened  bis  lips  in  parliament,  over 
the  heads  of  a  crowd  of  eminent  orators,  financiers, 
dq>loniatbt3.  From  a  private  gentleman,  this  fortu- 
nate minion  had  at  once  been  turned  into  a  Secretary 
of  State.  He  bad  made  bis  maiden  speech  when  at 
the  head  of  the  administration.  The  vulgar  resorted 
■  to  a  simple  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
coarsest  ribaldry  against  the  Princess  Mother  was 
scrawled  on  every  wall  and  sung  in  every  alley. 

This  was  not  all.  The  spirit  of  party,  roused  by 
impolitic  provocation  from  its  long  sleep,  roused  in  turn 
a  still  fiercer  and  more  malignant  Fury,  the  spirit  of 
national  animosity.  The  grudge  of  Whig  against  Tory 
was  mingled  with  the  grudge  of  Englishman  against 
Scot.  The  two  sections  of  the  great  British  people 
had  not  yet  been  indissolubly  blended  together.  The 
events  of  1715  and  of  1745  had  left  painful  and  endur- 
ing traces.  The  tradesmen  of  Comhill  had  been  in 
dread  of  seeing  their  tills  and  warehouses  plundered  by 
barelegged  mountaineers  from  the  Grampians.  They 
still  recollected  that  Black  Friday,  when  the  news 
came  that  the  rebels  were  at  Derby,  when  all  the  shops ' 
in  the  city  were  closed,  and  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land began  to  pay  in  sixpences.  The  Scots,  on  the 
other  hand,  remembered,  with  natural  resentment,  the 
severity  with  which  the  insurgents  had  been  chastised, 
the  mUitary  outrages,  the  humiliating  laws,  the  heads 
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fixed  on  Temple  Bar,  the  fires  and  quartering  blockii 
on  Kenninglon  Common.  The  fevourite  did  not  suffer 
the  English  to  forget  from  what  part  of  the  isiaiid  he 
came.  The  cry  of  all  the  south  was  that  tlie  public 
offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  were  filled  with  high- 
cheeked  Drummonds  and  Erskines,  Macdonalds  and 
Macgillivrays,  who  conld  not  talk  a  Christian  tongue, 
and  some  of  whom  had  but  lately  begnn  to  wear  Chris- 
tian breeches.  All  the  old  jokes  on  hills  without  trees, 
^rls  without  stockings,  men  eating  the  food  of  horses, 
pails  emptied  from  the  fourteenth  story,  were  pointed 
against  these  lucky  adventurers.  To  the  honour  of 
the  Scots  it  must  be  said,  that  their  prudence  and  their 
pride  restrained  them  Irom  retaliation.  Like  the  prin- 
cess in  the  Arabian  tale,  they  stopped  their  ears  tight, 
and,  unmoved  by  the  shrillest  notes  of  abuse,  walked 
on,  without  once  looking  round,  straight  towards  the 
Golden  Fountain. 

Bute,  who  had  always  been  considered  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  reading,  affected,  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  the  character  of  a  M^cenas.  If  he  expected 
to  conciliate  the  public  by  encouraging  literature  and 
art,  he  was  grievously  mistaken.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
objects  of  his  munificence,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Johnson,  can  be  said  to  have  been  well  selected ;  and 
the  public,  not  unnaturally,  ascribed  the  selection  of 
Johnson  rather  to  the  Doctor's  political  prejudices  than 
to  his  literary  merits  :  for  a  wretched  scribbler  named 
Shebbeare,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Johnson 
except  violent  Jacobitism,  and  who  had  stood  in  the 
pillory  for  a  libel  on  the  Revolution,  was  honoured 
with  a  mark  of  royal  approbation,  similar  to  that 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the  English 
Dictionaty,  and  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.     It 
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was  remarket}  that  Adam,  a  Scotchman,  was  the  coart 
architect,  aiid  that  Ramsay,  a  Scotchman,  was  the 
court  painter,  and  was  preferred  to  Reynolds.  Mallet, 
B  Scotchman,  of  do  high  literary  &me,  and  of  infa- 
mous character,  partook  largely  of  the  liberality  of 
the  government.  John  Home,  a  Scotchman,  was  re- 
warded for  the  tragedy  of  Doaglas,  both  with  a  pen- 
sion and  with  a  sinecure  place.  But,  when  the  autlior 
of  the  Bard,  and  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, ventured  to  ask  for  a  Professorship,  thtf  eraol- 
nments  of  which  he  much  needed,  and  for  the  duties 
of  which  he  was,  in  many  respect^  better  qualified  than 
any  man  living,  he  was  refiised ;  and  the  post  was  be- 
stowed on  the  pedagogue  under  whose  care  the  &vour- 
ite's  son-in-law.  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  made  such 
agnal  proficiency  in  the  graces  and  in  the  humane  vir- 
tues. 

Thus,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  detested  by 
many  as  a  Tory,  by  many  as  a  favoorite,  and  by  many 
as  a  Scot.  All  the  hatred  which  flowed  from  these 
various  sources  soon  mingled,  and  was  directed  in  one 
torrent  of  obloquy  against  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
Dnke  of  Bedford,  who  had  negotiated  that  treaty,  was 
hooted  through  the  streets.  Bute  was  attacked  in  his 
chair,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  a  troop  of  the 
guards.  He  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  in  safety 
without  disguising  himself.  A  gentleman  who  died 
not  many  years  ago  used  to  say  that  he  once  recognised 
the  &vourite  Barl  in  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden, 
mnfBed  in  a  large  coat,  and  with  a  hat  and  wig  drawn 
down  over  his  brows.  His  lordship's  established  type 
with  the  mob  was  a  jack  boot,  a  wretched  pun  on  his 
Christian  name  and  title.  A  jack  boot,  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  petticoat,  was  sometimes  fiistened  on  a 
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gallows,  and  sometimes  committed  to  the  flames.  Libels 
on  the  court,  exceeding  in  audacity  and  rancour  any 
that  had  been  published  for  many  years,  now  appeared 
daily,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Wilkes,  with  lively 
insolence,  compared  the  mother  of  George  the  Third 
to  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  Scotch 
minister  to  the  gentle  Mortimer.  Churchill,  with  all 
the  energy  of  hatred,  deplored  the  fate  of  his  country, 
invaded  by  a  new  race  of  savages,  more  cruel  and 
raveniJus  than  the  Picts  or  the  Danes,  the  poor,  proud 
children  of  Leprosy  and  Hunger.  It  is  a  slight  ar- 
cumstance,  bat  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  this 
year  pamphleteers  first  ventured  to  print  at  length  the 
names  of  the  great  men  whom  they  lampooned.  George 
the  Second  had  always  been  the  K .  His  minis- 
ters had  been  Sir  R— —  W ,  Mr.  P ,  and  the 

Duke  of  K .     But  the  libellers  of  George   the 

Third,  of  the  Princess  Mother,  and  of  Lord  Bute  did 
not  give  quarter  to  a  single  vowel. 

It  was  supposed  that  Lord  Temple  secretly  en- 
couraged the  most  scurrilous  assailants  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  truth,  those  who  knew  his  habits  tracked 
him  as  men  track  a  mole.  It  was  his  nature  to  grub 
underground.  Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung  up 
it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he  was  at  woii  in  some 
foul  crooked  labyrinth  below.  Pitt  turned  away  from 
the  filthy  work  of  opposition,  with  the  same  scorn  with 
which  he  had  turned  away  from  the  filthy  work  of 
government.  He  had  the  magnanimity  to  proclaim 
every  where  the  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the  insults  of- 
fered by  his  own  adherents  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
missed  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the  courage  and 
fidelity  which  the  Highland  regiments  had  displayed 
through  the  whole  war.     But,  though  he  disdained  to 
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use  any  but  lawful  and  honourable  weapons,  it  was 
well  known  that  his  fiiir  blows  were  likely  to  be  &r 
more  formidable  than  the  privy  thrusts  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  stiletto. 

Bute's  heart  began  to  foil  him.  The  Houses  were 
about  to  meet.  The  treaty  would  instantly  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  It  was  probable  that  Pitt,  the  great 
Whig  connection,  and  the  multitude,  would  all  be  on 
the  same  side.  The  &vourite  had  professed  to  hold  in 
abhorrence  those  means  by  which  preceding  ministera 
had  kept  the  House  of  Commons  in  good  humour. 
He  now  began  to  think  that  he  had  been  too  scrupu- 
lous. His  Utopian  visions  were  at  an  end.  It  was 
necessary,  not  only  to  bribe,  but  to  bribe  more  shame- 
lessly and  flagitiously  than  his  predecessors,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  A  majori^  must  be  secured, 
no  matter  by  what  means.  Could  Grenville  do  this  ? 
Would  he  do  it  ?  His  firmness  and  ability  had  not  yet 
been  tried  in  any  perilous  crisis.  He  had  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  humble  follower  of  his  brother  Tem- 
ple, and  of  his  brother-in-law  Pitt,  and  was  supposed, 
though  with  littie  reason,  to  be  still  favourably  inclined 
towards  them.  Other  aid  must  be  called  in.  And 
where  was  other  aid  to  be  found? 

There  was  one  man,  whose  sharp  and  manly  logic 
had  oflen  in  debate  been  found  a  match  for  the  lofVy 
and  impassioned  rhetoric  of  Pitt,  whose '  talents  for 
jobbing  were  not  inferior  to  his  talents  for  debate, 
whose  dauntless  spirit  shrank  from  no  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  who  was  as  little  troubled  with  scruples  as 
with  fears.  Henry  Fox,  or  nobody,  could  weather  the 
storm  which  was  about  to  burst.  Yet  was  he  a  person 
to  whom  the  court,  even  in  that  extremity,  was  unwiU- 
ing  to  have  recourse.     He  had  always  been  regarded 
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as  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  been  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Walpole.  He  had  long  been  connected 
bj  close  ties  with  William  Dake  of  Cnmberland<  hj 
the  Tories  he  was  more  hated  than  any  man  living. 
So  strong  was  their  aversion  to  him  that  when,  in  the 
late  reign,  he  had  attempted  to  form  a  party  against 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  they  had  thrown  all  their 
weight  into  Newcastle's  scale.  By  the  Scots,  Fox  wa-: 
abhorred  as  the  confidential  friend  of  the  conqueror  of 
Culloden.  He  was,  on  personal  groonds,  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  Princess  Mother.  For  he  had,  imme- 
diately after  her  husband's  death,  advised  the  late  King 
to  take  the  education  of  her  son,  the  heir  apparent,  en- 
tirely out  of  her  hands.  He  had  recently  given,  if  pos- 
sible, still  deeper  offence;  for  he  had  indulged,  not 
without  some  ground,  the  ambitions  hope  that  his  beau- 
tiful sister-in-law,  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  be 
queen  of  England.  It  had  been  observed  that  the 
King  at  one  time  rode  every  morning  by  the  grounds 
of  Holland  House,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  Lady 
Sarah,  dressed  like  a  shepherdess  at  a  masquerade,  was 
making  hay  close  to  the  road,  which  was  then  separated 
by  no  wall  from  the  lawn.  On  account  of  the  part 
which  Fox  had  taken  in  this  singular  love  affidr,  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Privy  Council  who  was  not 
summoned  to  the  meeting  at  which  hb  Majesty  an- 
nounced his  intended  marriage  with  the  Princess  of 
Mecklenburg.  Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  age,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  that  Fox  was  the  last  with  whom  Bute 
the  Tory,  the  Scot,  the  favourite  of  the  Princess 
Mother,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  act.  Yet  to 
Fox  Bute  was  now  compelled  to  apply. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities,  which  in 
private  life  shone  forth  in  full  lustre,  and  made  him 
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iesr  to  his  children,  to  bis  dq>eDdents,  and  to  his 
fi^eods ;  but  as  a  public  man  be  bad  no  title  to  esteem. 
In  him  the  vices  which  were  common  to  the  whole 
school  of  Walpole .  appeared,  not  perhaps  in  their 
wont,  but  certainly  in  their  most  prominent  form  ;  for 
bis  parliamentary  and  official  talents  made  all  his  fatdts 
conspicnons.  His  courage,  his  vehement  temper,  bis 
contempt  for  appearances,  led  him  to  display  much  that 
others,  quite  as  nnscrupalous  as  himself,  covered  with 
a  decent  veil.  He  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  time,  not  because  he  sinned  more  than 
many  of  them,  bnt  because  he  canted  less. 

He  felt  bis  unpopularity ;  but  be  felt  it  after  the 
&shion  of  strong  minds.  He  became,  not  cautious, 
bnt  reckless,  and  faced  the  rage  of  the  whole  nation 
with  a  scowl  of  inflexible  defiance.  He  was  born  with 
a  sweet  and  generous  temper  ;  but  he  bad  been  goaded 
and  baited  into  a  savageness  which  was  not  natural  to 
him,  and  which  amazed  and  shocked  those  who  knew 
him  best.  Sach  was  the  man  to  whom  Bute,  in  ex- 
treme need,  applied  for  succour. 

That  succour  Fox  was  not  unwilling  to  afford. 
Though  by  no  means  of  an  envious  temper,  he  had 
undoubtedly  contemplated  the  success  and  popularity 
of  Pitt  with  hitter  mortification.  He  thought  himself 
Pitt's  match  as  a  debater,  and  Pitt's  superior  as  a  mau 
of  business.  They  had  long  been  regarded  as  well- 
paired  rivals.  They  bad  started  fair  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  They  had  long  run  side  by  side.  At  length 
Fox  bad  taken  the  lead,  and  Pitt  bad  fallen  behind. 
Then  had  come  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  like  that  in 
Virgil's  fuot-race.  Fox  had  stumbled  in  the  mire,  and 
had  not*  only  been  defeated,  but  befouled.  Pitt  had 
reached  the  goal,  and  received  the  prize.     The  emolu- 
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menta  of  the  Pay  OflSce  might  induce  the  defeated 
statesman  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  ascendency  of  bis 
competitor,  but  could  not  satisfy  a  mind  conscious  of 
great  powers,  and  sore  from  great  yexations.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  a  party  arose  adverse  to  the  war  and  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  great  war  minister,  the  hopes  of 
Pox  began  to  revive.  His  feuds  with  the  Princess 
Mother,  with  the  Scots,  with  the  Tories,  he  was  ready 
to  forget,  if,  by  the  help  of  his  old  enemies,  he  could 
now  regain  the  importance  which  he  had  lost,  and  con- 
front Pitt  on  equal  terms. 

The  alliance  was,  therefore,  sdon  concluded.  Fox 
was  assured  that,  if  he  would  pilot  the  government 
out  of  its  embarrassing  situation,  he  should  be  re- 
warded  with  a  peerage,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
desirous.  He  undertook  on  his  side  to  obtain,  by 
fiur  or  foul  means,  a  vote  in  fevour  of  the  peace.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  he  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Grenville,  stifling  hia 
vexation  as  well  as  he  could,  sullenly  acquiesced  hi  the 
change. 

Fox  had  expected  that  his  influence  would  secure 
to  the  court  the  cordial  support  of  some  eminent 
Whigs  who  were  his  personal  friends,  particularly  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  was  disappointed,  and  soon  found  that,  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  difficulties,  he  must  reckon  on 
the  opposition  of  the  ablest  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish. 

But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  win  the  battle  ;  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  go  back.  It  was  no  time  for 
squeamish  ness.  Bute  was  made  to  comprehend  that 
the  ministry  could  be  saved  only  by  pracfising  the 
tactics  of  Walpole   to   an   extent  at  which  Walpole 
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himself  would  have  stared.  The  Pay  Office  was 
turned  into  a  mart  for  votes.  Hundreds  of  mem- 
bers were  closeted  there  with  Fox,  and,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  departed  carrying  with  them 
the  wages  of  infamy.  It  was  affirmed  by  persons 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, that  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  thus  paid 
away  in  a  single  morning.  The  lowest  bribe  given, 
it  was  said,  was  a  bank-note  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Intimidation  was  joined  with  corruption.  All  ranks, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  to  be  taught  that 
the  King  would  be  ob^^ed.  The  Lords  Lieutenants 
of  several  counties  were  dismissed.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  especially  singled  out  as  the  victim 
by  whose  fate  the  magnates  of  England  were  to  take 
warning.  His  wealth,  rank,  and  influence,  his  stain- 
less private  character,  and  the  constant  attachment 
of  his  family  to  the  House  of  Hanover  did  not  secure 
him  from  gross  personal  indignity.  It  was  known  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  course  which  the  government 
had  taken ;  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to 
humble  tlie  Prince  of  the  Whigs,  as  he  had  been 
nicknamed  by  the  Princess  Mother.  He  went  to 
the  palace  to  pay  his  duty.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the 
King  to  a  page,  "  that  I  will  not  see  him."  The 
page  hesitated.  "  Go  to  him,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
tell  him  those  very  words,"  The  message  was  deliv- 
ered. The  Duke  tore  off  his  gold  key,  and  went  away 
boiling  with  anger.  Hi»  relations  who  were  in  office 
instantly  resigned.  A  few  days  later,  the  King  called 
for  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors,  and  with  his  own 
hand  struck  out  the  Duke's  name. 

In  this  step  there  was  at  least  courage,  though  little 
wisdom  or  good  nature.     But,  as  nothing  was  too  high 
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for  tlin  revenge  of  the  court,  so  also  was  nothing  too 
low.  A  persecution,  such  as  ha<i  never  been  known 
before,  and  has  never  been  known  since,  raged  in 
every  public  department.  Great  nnmbers  of  humble 
and  laborioas  clerks  were  deprived  of  their  bread, 
not  because  they  had  neglected  their  dnties,  not  be- 
cause they  had  taken  an  active  pajt  against  the  minis- 
try, but  merely  because  they  had  owed  their  situations 
to  the  recommendation  of  some  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man who  was  against  the  peace.  The  proscription 
extended  to  tidewaiters,  to  gaugers,  to  doorkeepers. 
One  poor  man  to  whom  a  pension  had  been  given 
for  his  gallantry  in  a  fight  with  smugglers,  was  de- 
prived of  it  because  he  had  been  be&iended  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  An  ^ed  widow,  who,  on  account  of 
her  husband's  services  in  the  navy,  had,  many  years 
before,  been  made  housekeeper  to  a  public  office,  was 
dismissed  from  her  situation,  because  it  was  imagined 
that  she  was  distantly  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Cavendish  £tmily.  The  public  clamour,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  grew  daily  louder  and  louder.  But  the 
louder  it  grew,  the  more  resolutely  did  Fox  go  on  with 
the  work  which  he  had  begun.  His  old  finends  could 
not  conceive  what  had  possessed  him.  "  I  could  for- 
give," said  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  "  Fox's  political 
vagaries  ;  but  I  am  quite  confounded  by  his  inhuman- 
ity.    Surely  he  used  to  he  the  best-natured  of  men," 

At  last  Fox  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  legal  opinion 
on  the  question,  whether  the  patents  granted  by  George 
the  Second  wer2  binding  on  George  the  Third.  It  is 
said,  that,  if  his  colleague  had  not  flinched,  he  would 
at  once  have  turned  out  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Justices  in  Eyre. 

2>L'an\vi:ili.-   the   Parliament   met     The    ministers, 
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more  hated  by  the  people  than  ever,  were  secure  of  & 
m^ority,  and  they  had  also  reason  to  hope  that  they 
would  have  the  advantage  in  the  debates  as  well  as 
in  the  divisions  ;  for  Pitt  was  confined  to  his  chamber 
by  a  severe  attack  of  gout  His  &iends  moved  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty  till  he  should  be  able 
to  attend :  but  the  motion  was  rejected.  The  great 
day  arrived.  The  discussion  had  lasted  some  time, 
when  a  loud  huzza  was  heard  in  Palace  Yard.  The 
noise  came  nearer  and  nearer,  up  the  stairs,  through 
the  lobby.  The  door  opened,  and  from  the  midst 
of  a  shouting  multitude  came  forth  Pitt,  borne 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  His  face  was  thin 
and  ghastly,  his  limbs  swathed  in  flannel,  his  crutch 
in  his  hand.  The  bearers  set  him  down  within  die 
bar.  His  friends  instantly  surrounded  him,  and  with 
their  help  be  crawled  to  his  seat  near  the  table. 
In  this  condition  he  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half 
against  the  peace.  During  that  time  he  was  repeat- 
edly forced  to  sit  down  and  to  use  cordials.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  his  voice  was  feint,  that  his 
action  was  languid,  and  that  his  speech,  though  oc> 
casionally  brilhant  and  impressive,  was  feeble  when 
compared  with  his  best  oratoricd  performances.  But 
those  who  remembered  what  he  had  done,  and  who 
saw  what  he  sufered,  listened  to  him  with  emotions 
stronger  than  any  that  mere  eloquence  can  produce. 
He  was  unable  to  stay  for  the  division,  and  was  carried 
away  from  the  House  amidst  shouts  as  load  as  those 
which  had  announced  his  arrival. 

A  large  majority  approved  the  peace.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  court  was  boundless.  "  Now,"  exclaimed 
the  Princess  Mother,  "  my  son  is  really  King."  The 
young  sovereign  spoke  of  himself  as  freed  from  the 
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bondage  in  which  his  grandfitther  had  been  held. 
On  one  point,  it  was  announced,  his  mind  was  un- 
alterably made  up.  Under  do  circumstances  what- 
ever should  those  Whig  grandees,  who  had  enslaved 
his  predeceesors  and  endeavoured  to  enslave  himseli^ 
be  restored  to  power. 

This  vaunting  was  premature.  The  real  strength 
of  the  iavourit«  was  l^  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  votes  which  be  had,  on  one  particular  di- 
vision, been  able  to  command.  He  was  soon  again  in 
difBculties.  The  most  important  part  of  bis  budget 
was  a  tax  on  cider.  This  measure  was  opposed,  not 
only  by  those  who  were  generally  hostile  to  his  ad- 
ministration, but  also  by  many  of  his  supporters. 
The  name  of  excise  had  always  been  hateful  to  the 
Tories.  One  of  fee  chief  crimes  of  Walpole  in  their 
eyes,  had  been  bis  partiality  for  this  mode  of  raising 
money.  The  Tory  Johnson  had  in  his  Dictionary 
given  BO  scurriloos  a  definition  of  the  word  Excise, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  had  seriously  thought 
of  prosecuting  him.  The  counties  which  the  new 
impost  particularly  affected  had  always  been  Tory 
counties.  It  was  the  boast  of  John  Philips,  the  poet 
of  the  English  vintage,  ^t  the  Cidei^land  had  ever 
been  faithful  to  the  tbrone,  and  that  all  the  pruning 
hooks  of  her  thousand  orchards  had  been  beaten  into 
swords  for  the  service  of  the  ill  feted  Stuarts.  The 
effect  of  Bute's  fiscal  scheme  was  to  produce  an  union 
between  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  Cider-laod 
and  the  Whigs  of  the  capital.  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  were  in  a  flame.  The  city  of  London, 
though  not  so  directly  interested,  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  excited.  The  debates  on  this  question  irrepara- 
bly damaged  the  government.     Dashwood's  financial 
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■tetement  had  been  confused  and  absurd  beyond  belief, 
and  had  been  received  by  the  House  with  roars  of 
laughter.  He  had  sense  enough  to  be  conscious  of  his 
unfitness  for  the  high  sitoation  which  he  held,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  comical  fit  of  despur,  "What  shall 
I  do  7  The  boys  will  point  at  me  in  the  street,  and 
cry,  '  There  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  ever  was.' "  George  Grenville  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  spoke  strongly  on  his  &voiu*ite 
theme,  the  profiision  with  which  the  late  war  had 
been  carried  on.  That  provision,  he  said,  had  made 
taxes  necessary.  He  called  on  the  gentlemen  opposite 
to  him  to  say  where  they  would  have  a  tax  laid,  and 
dwelt  on  this  topic  with  his  usual  prolixity.  "  Let 
them  tell  me  where,"  he  repeated  in  a  monotonous 
and  somewhat  Iretful  tone.  "  I  say,  sir,  let  them  tell 
me  where.  I  repeat  it,  sir;  I  am  entitled  to  say  to 
them.  Tell  me  where."  Unluckily  for  him,  Pitt  had 
come  down  to  the  House  that  night,  and  had  been 
iHtterly  provoked  by  the  refiections  thrown  on  the 
war.  He  revenged  himself  by  murmuring,  in  a  whine 
resembling  Grenville's,  a  line  of  a  well  known  song, 
"  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell  me  where."  "  If,"  cried  Gren- 
ville, "  gentlemen  are  to  be  treated  in  this  way  —  " 
Pitt,  as  was  his  feshion,  when  he  meant  to  mark  ex- 
treme contempt,  rose  deliberately,  made  his  bow,  and 
walked  out  of  the  House,  leaving  his  brother-in-law 
in  convnlaioDs  of  rage,  and  every  body  else  in  convul- 
sions of  laughter.  It  was  long  before  Grenville  lost 
the  nickname  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

But  the  ministTy  had  vexations  still  more  serious  to 
endure.  The  hatred  which  the  Tories  and  Scots  bore 
to  Fox  was  implacable.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  peril, 
they  had  consented  to  put  themselves  under  his  guid- 
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ance.  But  the  aversion  with  which  they  regarded  him 
broke  forth  as  soon  as  the  crisis  seemed  to  be  over. 
Some  of  them  attacked  him  about  the  accounts  of  the 
Pay  Office.  Some  of  them  rudely  interrupted  him 
when  speaking,  by  laughter  and  ironical  cheers.  He 
was  naturally  desirous  to  escape  from  so  disagreeable  a 
situation,  and  demanded  the  peerage  which  had  been 
promised  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 

It  was  clear  that  there  must  be  some  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  ministry.  But  scarcely  any,  even 
of  those  who,  from  their  situation,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  government,  anticipated 
what  really  took  place.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation,  it  was  suddenly  aimounced 
that  Bute  had  resigned. 

Twenty  different  explanations  of  this  strange  step 
were  suggested.  Some  attributed  it  to  profound  de- 
sign, and  some  to  sudden  panic.  Some  said  that  the 
lampoons  of  the  opposition  had  driven  the  Earl  from 
the  field  ;  some  that  he  had  taken  ofBce  only  in  order 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  had  always  meant  to 
retire  when  that  object  had  been  accomplished.  He 
publicly  assigned  ill  health  as  his  reason  for  quitting 
business,  and  privately  complained  that  he  was  not 
cordially  seconded  by  his  colleagues,  and  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  particular,  whom  he  had  himself  brought 
into  the  cabinet,  gave  him  no  support  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  Mansfield  was,  indeed,  far  too  sagacious  not 
to  perceive  that  Bute's  situation  was  one  of  great  peril, 
and  far  too  timorous  to  thrust  himself  into  peril  for  the 
sake  of  another.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
Bute's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  like  the  conduct  of 
most  men  on  most  occasions,  was  determined  by  mixed 
motives.     We  suspect  that  he  was  sick  of  office ;  for 
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this  is  a  feeling  much  more  common  among  ministers 
than  persons  who  see  public  life  from  a  distance  are 
disposed  to  believe ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natu- 
ral than  that  this  feeling  should  take  possession  of  the 
miod  of  Bute.  In  general,  a  statesman  climbs  by  slow 
degrees.  Many  laborious  years  elapse  before  be  reaches 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of  preferment.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  bis  career,  therefore,  he  is  constantly  lured  on 
by  seeing  something  above  him.  During  his  ascent 
he  gradually  becomes  inured  to  the  annoyances  which 
belong  to  a  life  of  ambition.  By  the  time  that  be  baa 
attained  the  highest  point,  he  has  become  patient  of 
labour  and  callous  to  abuse.  He  is  kept  constant  to 
his  vocation,  in  spite  of  all  its  discomforts,  at  first  by 
hope,  and  at  last  by  habit.  It  was  not  so  with  Bute. 
His  whole  public  hfe  lasted  little  more  than  two  years. 
On  the  day  on  which  be  became  a  politician  be  be- 
came a  cabinet  ndinister.  In  a  few  months  he  was, 
both  in  name  and  in  show,  chief  of  tbe  administration. 
Greater  than  he  had  been  he  could  not  be.  If  what 
he  already  possessed  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
no  delusion  remained  to  entice  him  onward.  He  had 
been  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of  ambition  before  he 
had  been  seasoned  to  its  pains.  His  habits  had  not 
been  such  as  were  likely  to  fortify  his  mind  against 
obloquy  and  public  hatred.  He  ha<l  reached  his  forty- 
eighth  year  in  dignified  ease,  without  knowing,  by 
personal  experience,  what  it  was  to-be  ridiculed  and 
slandered.  AH  at  once,  without  any  previous  initia- 
tion, he  had  found  himself  exposed  to  such  a  storm  of 
invective  and  satire  as  had  never  hurst  on  the  bead  of 
any  statesman.  The  emoluments  of  office  were  now 
nothing  to  him  ;  for  he  had  just  succeeded  to  a  princely 
property  by  the  death  of  his  fathei--in-law.     Alt  the 
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hmiours  which  could  be  bestowed  on  him  he  had 
already  secured.  He  had  obtained  the  Gaiier  for 
himself,  and  a  British  peerage  for  his  son.  He  seems 
also  to  have  imagined  that  by  quitting  the  treasury 
he  should  escape  from  danger  and  abuse  without  really 
resigning  power,  and  aliould  still  be  able  to  exercise  in 
private  supreme  influence  over  the  royal  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  he  retired. 
Fox  at  the  same  time  took  refiige  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  George  Grenville  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

We  believe  that  those  who  made  this  arrangement 
iully  intended  that  Grenville  should  be  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  Bute ;  for  Grenville  was  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  known  even  to  those  who  had  observed  him 
long.  He  passed  for  a  mere  official  drudge ;  and  be 
had  all  the  industry,  the  minute  accuracy,  the  formality, 
the  tediousness,  which  belong  to  the  character.  But 
he  had  other  qualities  which  had  not  yet  shown  them- 
selves, devouring  ambition,  dauntless  courage,  selfcon- 
fidence  amounting  to  presumption,  and  a  temper  which 
could  not  endure  opposition.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
be  any  body's  tool ;  and  he  had  no  attachment,  poliU 
ical  or  personal,  to  Bute.  The  two  men  had,  indeed, 
nothing  in  common,  except  a  strong  propensity  towards 
harsh  and  unpopular  courses.  Their  principles  were 
Amdamentally  ditferent,  Bute  was  a  Tory.  Grenville 
would  have  been  very  angry  with  any  person  who 
should  have  denied  his  claim  to  be  a  Whig.  He  was 
more  prone  to  tyrannical  measures  than  Bute ;  but 
be  loved  tyranny  only  when  disguised  under  the  forms 
of  constitutional  liberty.  He  mixed  up,  after  a  fash- 
ion then  not  very  unusual,  the  theories  of  the  repub- 
licans of  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  technical 
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maxims  of  English  law,  aod  thaa  ancceeded  in  com- 
bining anarchical  specalation  with  arbitrary  practice. 
The  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God ;  but 
the  only  legitimate  organ  through  which  the  voice  of 
the  people  could  be  uttered  was  the  Parliament.  All 
power  was  from  the  people ;  but  to  the  Parliament  the 
whole  power  of  the  people  had  been  delegated.  No 
Oxonian  divine  had  ever,  even  in  the  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  Restoration,  demanded  for  the 
King  so  abject,  so  nnreasoning  a  homage,  as  Grenville 
OD  what  he  considered  as  the  purest  Whig  principles, 
demanded  for  the  Parliament.  As  he  wished  to  see 
the  Parliament  despotic  over  the  nation,  so  be  wished 
to  see  it  also  despotic  over  the  court.  In  his  view  the. 
prime  minister,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  ought  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The 
King  was  a  mere  Childeric  or  Chilperic,  who  might 
well  think  himself  lucky  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy 
snch  handsome  apartments  at  St.  James's,  and  so  fine 
a  park  at  Windsor. 

Thus  the  opinions  of  Bute  and  those  of  Grenville 
were  diametrically  opposed.  Nor  was  there  any  private 
friendship  between  the  two  statesmen.  Grenville's 
nature  was  not  forgiving ;  and  he  well  remembered 
how,  a  few  months  before,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
yield  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Fox. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
worst  administration  which  has  governed  England 
since  the  Revolution  was  that  of  George  Grenville. 
His  public  acts  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  out- 
rages OD  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  outrages  on  the 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the  press.  John  Wilkes, 
member  of  Parliament   for   Aylesbury,   was  singled 
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out  for  pe^ecution.  Wilkes  had,  till  very  lately, 
been  known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  most  profane,  licen- 
tions,  and  agi'eeablc  rakes  about  town.  He  was  a  man 
of  taste,  reading,  and  engaging  manners.  Hia  sprightly 
conversation  was  the  delight  of  green  rooms  and  tav- 
erns, and  pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  he  was  suf- 
ficiently under  restraint  to  abstain  ftotn  detailing  the 
particulars  of  his  amours,  and  from  breaking  jests 
on  the  New  Testament.  His  expensive  debaucheries 
forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews.  He  was 
soon  a  ruined  man,  and  determined  to  try  his  chance 
as  a  political  adventurer.  In  parliament  he  did  not 
succeed.  His  speaking,  though  pert,  was  feeble,  and 
by  no  means  interested  his  hearers  so  much  as  to  make 
them  forget  bis  face,  which  was  so  hideous  that  the 
caricaturists  were  forced,  in  their  own  despite,  to  flatter 
him.  As  a  writer,  he  made  a  better  figure.  He  set 
up  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  North  Briton,  This  jour- 
nal, written  with  some  pleasantry,  and  great  audacity 
and  impudence,  had  a  considerable  number  of  readers. 
Forty-four  numbers  had  been  published  when  Bute 
resigned  ;  and,  though  almost  every  number  had  con- 
tained matter  grossly  libellous,  no  prosecution  had' been 
instituted.  The  forty-fifth  number  was  innocent  when 
compared  with  the  majority  of  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  indeed  contained  nothing  so  strong  as 
may  in  our  time  be  found  daily  in  the  leading  articles 
of  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle.  But  Grenville 
was  now  at  the  head  of  afirairs.  A  new  spirit  had  been 
inlused  into  the  administration.  Authority  was  to  be 
upheld.  The  government  was  no  longer  to  be  braved 
with  impunity.  Wilkes  was  arrested  under  a  general 
warrant,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  confined  there 
with  circumstances  of  unusual  severity.     His  papers 
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were  seized,  and  carried  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  harsh  and  ille^  measures  produced  a  violent 
outbreak  of  popular  rage,  which  was  soon  changed  to 
delight  and  exultation.  The  arrest  was  pronounced 
unlawful  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  presided,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged. This  victory  over  the  govemmeDt  was  cel- 
ebrated with  enthusiasm  both  in  London  and  in  the 
cider  counties. 

While  the  ministers  were  daily  becoming  more  odi- 
ous to  the  nation,  they  were  doing  their  best  to  make 
themselves  also  odious  to  the  court.  They  gave  the 
King  plainly  to  understand  that  they  were  determined 
not  to  be  Lord  Bute's  creatures,  and  exacted  a  promise 
that  no  secret  adviser  should  have  access  to  the  royal 
ear.  They  soon  found  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
promise  had  not  been  observed.  They  remonstrated 
in  terms  less  respectftil  than  thdr  master  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear,  and  gave  him  a  fortnight  to  make  his 
choice  between  his  favourite  and  his  cabinet. 

George  the  Third  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  had 
but  a  few  weeks  before  exulted  in  his  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  of  the  great  Whig  connection.  He  had  even 
declared  that  his  honour  would  not  permit  him  ever 
again  to  admit  the  members  of  that  connection  into  his 
service.  He  now  found  that  he  had  only  exchanged 
one  set  of  masters  for  another  set  still  harsher  and  more 
imperious.  In  his  distress  he  thought  on  Pitt.  From 
Pitt  it  was  possible  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained 
than  dther  from  Grenville,  or  from  the  party  of  which 
Newcastle  was  the  head. 

Grenville,  OD  his  return  from  an  excurrion  into  Uie 
country,  repaired  to  Buckingham  House.  He  was 
astcmished  to  find  at  the  entrance  a  chair,  the  shape  of 
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which  was  well  known  to  him,  and  indeed  to  all  Lon- 
don. It  was  distinguished  by  a  large  boot,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  great  Commoner's 
gouty  leg.  Grenville  guessed  the  whole.  His  brother- 
in-law  was  closeted  with  the  King.  Bute,  provoked  by 
what  he  considered  as  the  unfriendly  and  ungratefiil 
conduct  of  his  successors,  had  himself  proposed  that 
Pitt  should  be  summoned  to  the  palace. 

Pitt  had  two  audiences  on  two  successive  days. 
What  passed  at  the  first  interview  led  him  to  expect 
that  the  negotiation  wpuld  be  brought  to  a  satislactory 
close  ;  but  on  the  morrow  he  found  the  King  less  com- 
plying. The  best  account,  indeed  the  only  trustworthy 
account  of  the  conference,  is  that  which  was  taken 
from  Pitt's  own  mouth  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  It  ap- 
pears that  Pitt  strongly  represented  the  importance  (rf 
conciliating  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  had 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  the  royal  displeasure. 
They  had,  he  said,  been  the  most  constant  friends  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  Their  power  was  great ;  they 
had  been  long  versed  in  public  business.  If  they  were 
to  be  under  sentence  of  exclusion,  a  solid  administra- 
tion could  not  be  formed.  His  Majesty  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  chased  from  his  court  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  anger.  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Pitt," 
he  said,  "  but  I  see  this  will  not  do.  My  honour  is 
eoncenied,  I  must  support  my  honour."  How  his 
Majesty  succeeded  in  supporting  his  honour,  we  shall 
soon  see. 

Pitt  retired,  and  the  King  was  reduced  to  request 
the  ministers,  whom  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  dis- 
carding, to  remain  in  office.  During  the  two  years 
which  followed,  Grenville,  now  closely  leagued  with 
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the  Bedfords,  waa  the  master  of  the  court ;  and  a  hard 
master  he  proved.  He  knew  that  he  was  kept  in  place 
only  because  there  was  no  choice  except  between  him- 
self and  the  Whigs.  That  under  anj  circnmBtances 
the  Whigs  would  be  forgiven,  he  thought  impossible. 
The  late  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  had  roused  his 
resentment ;  the  £ulure  of  that  attempt  had  liberated 
him  from  all  fear.  He  had  never  been  very  courtly. 
Be  now  begun  to  hold  a  language,  to  which,  since  the 
days  of  Comet  Joyce  and  President  Bradshaw,  no 
English  King  had  been  compelled  to  listen. 

In  one  matter,  indeed,  Grenviile,  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  liberty,  gratified  the  passions  of  the  court 
while  gratifying  his  own.  The  persecution  of  Wilkes 
was  eagerly  pressed.  He  had  written  a  parody  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  entitled  the  Essay  on  Woman, 
and  had  appended  to  it  notes,  in  ridicule  of  Wabur- 
ton'a  &moug  Comoientai'y.  This  composition  was  ex~ 
ceedingly  profiigate,  but  not  more  so,  we  think,  than 
some  of  Pope's  own  works,  the  imitation  of  the  second 
satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  for  example ;  and, 
to  do  Wilkes  justice,  he  had  not,  like  Pope,  given  his 
ribaldry  to  the  world.  He  had  merely  printed  at  a 
private  press  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  which  be 
meant  to  present  to  some  of  his  boon  companions, 
whose  morals  were  in  no  more  danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  a  loose  book  than  a  negro  of  being  tanned 
by  a  warm  sun.  A  tool  of  the  government,  by  giving 
a  bribe  to  the  printer,  procured  a  copy  of  this  trash, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers.  The  min- 
isters resolved  to  visit  Wilkes's  offence  against  decorum 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  What  share  piety 
and  respect  for  morals  had  in  dictating  this  resolution, 
our  readers  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  no  person  was 
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more  eager  for  bringing  the  lilwrtine  poet  to  punish- 
ment than  Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
the  book,  thus  diagracefijlly  obtained,  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  whom,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  interest  had  made  Secretary  of 
State,  The  unfortunate  author  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  his  licentious  poem  had  ever  been  seen, 
except  by  his  printer  and  by  a  few  of  his  dissipated 
companions,  till  it  was  produced  in  full  Parliament. 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  easy  temper,  averse  from 
danger,  and  not  very  susceptible  of  shtune,  the  surprise, 
the  disgrace,  the  prospect  of  utter  min,  put  him  beside 
himself.  He  picked  a  quarrel  with  one  of  Lord  Bute's 
dependents,  fought  a  duel,  was  seriously  wounded,  and 
when  half  recovered,  fled  to  France.  His  enemies  had 
now  their  own  way  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
King's  Bencli.  He  was  censured,  expelled  irom  the 
House  of  Commons,  outlawed.  His  works  were  or- 
dered to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Tet 
was  the  multitude  still  true  to  him.  In  the  minds  even 
of  many  moral  and  religious  men,  his  crime  seemed 
light  when  compared  with  the  crime  of  his  accusers. 
The  conduct  of  Sandwich,  in  particular,  ejrcited  uni- 
versal disgust.  His  own  vices  were  notorious ;  and, 
only  a  fortnight  before  he  laid  the  Essay  on  Woman 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  been  drinking  and 
singing  loose  catches  with  Wilkes  at  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  clubs  in  London.  Shortly  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  acted  at  Covent 
Grarien  theatre.  When  Macheath  uttered  the  words  — 
"  That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  peach  me  I  own  sur- 
prised me,"  —  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries,  burst  into  a 
roar   which   seemed  likely  to  bring   the  roof  down. 
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From  that  day  Sandwich  was  universally  known  by 
the  nickname  of  Jemmy  Twitcher.  The  ceremony  of 
burning  the  North  Briton  was  intermpted  by  a  riot. 
The  constables  were  beaten ;  the  paper  was  rescued ; 
and,  instead  of  it,  a  jack  boot  and  a  petticoat  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  Wilkes  had  instituted  an 
action  fer  the  seizure  of  bis  papers  against  the  Under- 
secretary of  State.  The  jury  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
damages.  Bijt  neither  these  nor  any  other  indications 
of  public  feeling  had  power  to  move  Grenville.  He  - 
had  the  Parliament  with  hira :  and,  according  to  his 
political  creed,  die  sense  of  the  nation^was  to  be  col- 
lected irom  the  Parliament' alone. 

Soon,  however,  he  found  reason  to  fear  that  even 
the  Parliament  might  &il  him.  On  the  question  of  the 
l^ahty  of  general  warrants,  the  Opposition,  having 
on  its  side  all  sound  principles,  all  constitutional  au- 
thorities, and  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  mustered 
in  great  force,  and  was  joined  by  many  who  did  not 
ordinarily  vote  against  the  government.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  ministry,  in  a  very  full  House,  bad  a  majority 
of  only  fourteen  votes.  The  storm,  however,  blew 
over.  The  spirit  of  the  Opposition,  from  whatever 
cause,  began  to  flag  at  the  moment  when  success 
seemed  almost  certain.  The  session  ended  without 
any  change.  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  had  shone  with  its 
usual  lustre  in  all  the  principal  debates,  and  whose 
popularity  was  greater  than  ever,  was  still  a  private 
man.  Grenville,  detested  alike  by  the  court  and  by 
the  people,  was  still  minister- 
As  soon  as  the  Houses  bad  risen,  Grenville  took  a 
step  which  proved,  even  more  signally  than  any  of  his 
past  acts,  how  despotic,  how  acrimonious,  and  how 
fearless   his  nature  was.     Among  the  gentlemen  not 
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ordinarily  opposed  to  the  government,  who,  on  the 
great  congtitutionaj  question  of  general  warrants,  had 
voted  with  the  minority,  was  Henry  Conway,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brave  soldier,  a  tolerable 
speaker,  and  a  well-meaning,  though  not  a  wise  or 
vigorous  politician.  He  was  now  deprived  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  merited  reward  of  &ithi\il  and  gallant  service 
in  two  wars.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that  in  this 
violent  measure  the  King  heartily  concurred. 

But  whatever  pleasure  the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  or 
the  dismissal  of  Conway,  may  have  given  to  the  royal 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  his  Majesty's  aversion  to  his 
ministers  increased  day  by  day.  GrenviUe  was  as 
frugal  of  the  public  money  as  of  his  own,  and  morose- 
ly refused  to  accede  to  the  King's  request,  that  a  few 
thousand  poands  might  be  expended  in  buying  some 
open  fields  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
House.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  fields  were 
soon  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
were  overlooked  in  their  most  private  walks  by  the  up- 
per windows  of  a.  hundred  houses.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst.  Grenville  was  as  liberal  of  words  as  he  was 
sparing  of  guineas.  Instead  of  explaining  himself  in 
that  clear,  concise,  and  lively  manner,  which  alone 
could  win  the  attention  of  a  young  mind  new  to  busi- 
ness, he  spoke  in  the  closet  just  as  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  he  had  harangued  two 
hours,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  clock  opposite  the  Speaker's 
chair,  apologised  for  the  length  of  his  discourse,  and 
then  went  on  for  an  hour  more.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  can  cough  an  orator  down,  or  can 
walk  away  to  dinner ;  and  they  were  by  no  meaoa 
sparing  in  the  use  of  these  privileges  when  Grenville 
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was  on  his  legs.  But  the  poor  young  King  had  to 
endure  all  this  eloquence  with  moumfui  civility.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  talk  with  hiHTOr  of 
Grenville's  orations. 

About  this  time  took  place  one  of  the  most  singular 
events  in  Pitt's  life.  There  was  a  certain  Sir  William 
Pynsent,  a  Somersetshire  baronet  of  Whig  politics, 
who  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  retired  to  rural 
privacy  when  the  Tory  party,  towards  the  end  of  her 
reign,  obtained  the  ascendency  in  her  councils.  His 
manners  were  eccentric.  His  morals  lay  under  very 
odious  imputations.  But  his  fidelity  to  liis  political 
opinions  was  unalterable.  During  fifty  years  of  secln- 
riou  he  continued  to  brood  over  the  circumstances 
which  had  driven  him  from  public  life,  the  dismissal 
of  the  Whigs,  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  desertion  of 
oar  allies.  He  now  thon^it  that  he  perceived  a  close 
analogy  between  the  well  remembered  events  of  his 
yonth  and  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  in  ex- 
treme old  age;  between  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough 
and  the  disgrace  of  Pitt ;  between  the  elevation  of 
Harley  and  the  elevation  of  Bute  ;  between  the  treaty 
Q^otiated  by  St.  John  and  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
Bedford ;  between  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Austria 
in  1712  and  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh  in  1762.  This  fiincy  took  such  possession  of  the 
old  man's  mind  that  he  determined  to  leave  his  whole 
property  to  Pitt  In  this  way  Pitt  unexpectedly  came 
into  possession  of  near  three  thousand  pounds  a.  year. 
Nor  could  all  the  malice  of  hia  enemies  find  any 
ground  for  reproach  in  the  transaction.  Nobody  could 
call  him  a  legacy  hnnter.  Nobody  could  accuse  him 
of  seizing  that  to  which   others  had  a  better  claim. 
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For  he  had  never  in  hia  life  seen  Sir  William ;  and 
Sir  William  lind  Itft  no  relation  bo  near  as  to  be  entitled 
to  form  any  expectations  respecting  the  estate. 

The  fortunes  of  Pitt  seemed  to  Sourish  ;  bat  his 
health  was  worse  than  ever.  We  cannot  find  that, 
during  the  session  which  began  in  January  1765,  he 
once  appeared  in  parliament.  He  remained  some 
months  in  profound  retirement  at  Hayes,  his  favour- 
ite villa,  scarcely  moving  except  from  his  armchair  to 
his  bed,  and  from  his  bed  to  his  armchair,  and  often 
employing  his  wife  as  his  amanuensis  in  his  most  con- 
fidential correspondence.  Some  of  his  detractors  whis- 
pered that  his  invisibility  was  to  be  ascribed  quite  as 
much  to  affectation  as  to  gout.  In  truth  his  character, 
high  and  splendid  as  it  was,  wanted  simplicity.  With 
genius  which  did  not  need  the  aid  of  stage  tricks,  and 
with  a  spirit  which  should  have  been  tar  above  them, 
he  had  yet  been,  through  life,  in  the  habit  of  practising 
them.  It  was,  therefore,  now  surmised  that,  having 
acquired  all  the  consideration  which  could  be  derived 
from  eloquence  and  from  great  services  to  the  state,  he 
had  determined  not  to  make  himself  cheap  by  often 
appearing  in  public,  but,  under  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  to  surround  himself  with  mystery,  to  emei^ 
only  at  long  intervals  and  on  momentous  occasions, 
and  at  other  times  to  deliver  his  oracles  only  to  a  few 
favoured  votaries,  who  were  aulfered  to  make  pilgrim 
ages  to  bis  shrine.  If  such  were  his  object,  it  was  foi 
e  time  fully  attained.  Never  was  the  magic  of  his 
naine  so  powerful,  never  was  he  regarded  by  his  coun- 
try with  such  superstitious  veneration,  as  during  this 
year  of  silence  and  seclusion. 

While  Pitt  was  thus  absent  fi^im  Parliament,  Gren- 
Tille  proposed  a  measure  destined  to  produce  a  great 
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revolution,  the  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt  by  the 
whole  human  race.  We  speak  of  the  act  for  imposing 
stamp  dutie:s  on  ^e  North  American  colonies.  The 
plan  was  eminently  characteristic  of  its  author.  Every 
feature  of  the  parent  was  found  in  the  child.  A  timid 
statesman  would  have  shrunk  from  a  step,  of  which 
Walpole,  at  a  time  when  the  colonies  were  far  less 
powerfiil,  had  said  —  "  He  who  shall  propose  it  will  be 
a  much  bolder  man  than  I."  But  the  nature  of  Gren- 
ville  was  insensible  to  fear.  A  statesman  of  large 
views  would  have  felt  that  to  lay  taxes  at  Westminster 
on  New  England  and  New  York,  was  a  course  op- 
posed, not  indeed  to  the  letter  of  the  Statute  Book,  or 
to  any  decision  contained  in  the  Term  Reports,  bat  to 
the  principles  of  good  government,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  A  statesman  of  large  views  would 
also  have  fdt  that  ten  times  the  estimated  produce  of 
the  American  stamps  would  have  been  dearly  purchased 
by  even  a  transient  quarrel  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies.  But  GrenvDle  knew  of  no 
spirit  of  the  constitution  distinct  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  of  no  national  interests  except  those  which 
are  expressed  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  That 
bis  policy  might  give  birth  to  deep  discontents  in  all 
the  provinces,  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mexican  sea ;  that  France  and  Spain  might  seize  the 
opportunity  of  revenge ;  that  the  empire  might  be  dis- 
membered ;  that  the  debt,  that  debt  with  the  amount  of 
which  he  perpetually  reproached  Pitt,  might,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  policy,  be  doubled ;  these  were  possi- 
bilities which  never  occurred  to  that  small,  sharp  mind. 
The  Stamp  Act  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
globe  lasts.  But,  at  the  time,  it  attracted  much  less 
notice  in  this  conntry  than  another  Act  which  is  now 
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almost  utterly  forgotten.  The  King  iell  ill,  and  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state.  His  complaint, 
we  believe,  was  the  same  which,  at  a  later  period,  re- 
peatedly incapacitated  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
regal  functions.  The  heir  apparent  was  only  two  years 
old.  It  was  clearly  proper  to  make  provision  for  the 
administration  of  the  government,  in  case  of  a  minority. 
The  discussions  on  this  point  brought  the  quarrel  b^ 
tween  the  court  and  the  ministry  to  a  crisis.  The 
King  wished  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  naming 
a  regent  by  will.  The  ministers  feared,  or  aHected  to 
fear,  that,  if  this  power  were  conceded  to  him,  be 
would  name  the  Princess  Mother,  nay,  possibly  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  They,  therefore,  insisted  on  introducing 
into  the  bill  words  confining  the  King's  choice  to  the 
royal  &mily.  Having  thus  excluded  Bute,  they  urged 
the  King  to  let  them,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  ex- 
clude the  Princess  Dowager  also.  They  assured  him 
that  the  House  uf  Commons  would  undoubtedly  strike 
her  name  out,  and  by  this  threat  they  wrung  from  him 
a  reluctant  assent.  In  a  few  days,  it  appeared  that 
the  representations  by  which  thev  had  Induced  the 
King  to  put  this  gross  and  public  aSront  on  his  mother 
were  unfounded.  The  friends  of  the  Princess  in  the 
House  of  Commons  moved  that  her  name  should  be 
inserted.  The  ministers  could  not  decently  attack  the 
parent  of  their  master.  They  hoped  that  the  Oppoa- 
tion  would  come  to  their  help,  and  put  on  them  a  force 
to  which  they  would  gladly  have  yielded.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Opposition,  though  hating  the  Princess, 
hated  Grenville  more,  beheld  his  embarrassment  with 
delight,  and  would  do  nothing  to  extricate  him  from  it. 
The  Princess's  name  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  list 
of  persons  qualified  to  hold  the  regency. 
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Tlie  King's  resentment  was  now  at  the  height.  The 
present  evil  seemed  to  him  more  intolerable  than  any 
other.  Even  the  junta  of  Whig  grandees  could  not 
treat  him  worse  than  he  had  heen  treated  bj  his  present 
ministers.  In  his  distress,  he  poured  ont  his  whole 
heart  to  his  unde,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
Duke  was  not  a  man  to  be  loved ;  but  he  was  eminent- 
ly a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  had  an  intrepid  temper,  a 
strong  understanding,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
duty.  As  a  general,  he  belonged  to  a  remarkable  class 
of  captains,  captains,  we  mean,  whose  &te  it  has  been 
to  lose  almost  all  the  battles  which  they  have  fought, 
and  yet  to  be  reputed  stout  and  skilful  soldiers.  Such 
captains  were  CoHgni  and  William  the  Third.  We 
might,  perliaps,  add  Marshal  Soult  to  the  list.  The 
bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  such  as  distin- 
guished him  even  among  the  princes  of  his  brave  house. 
The  indifference  with  which  he  rode  about  amidst  mus- 
ket balls  and  cannon  balls  was  not  the  highest  proof  of 
his  fortitude.  Hopeless  maladies,  horrible  snr^cal  op- 
erations, iar  from  unmanning  him,  did  not  even  discom- 
.  pose  him.  With  courage,  he  had  the  virtues  which 
are  akin  to  courage.  He  spoke  the  truth,  was  open  in 
enmity  and  friendship,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
But  his  nature  was  hard ;  and  what  seemed  to  him 
justice  was  rarely  tempered  with  mercy.  He  was, 
therefore,  during  many  years  one  of  the  most  unpopu- 
lar men  in  England.  The  severity  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  rebels  afier  the  battle  of  Culloden,  had 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  Butcher.  His  at- 
tempts to  introduce  into  the  army  of  England,  then  in 
a  most  disorderly  state,  the  rigorous  discipline  of  Pots- 
dam, had  excited  still  stronger  disgust.  Nothing  was 
too  bad  to  be  believed  of  him.     Many  honest  people 
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were  so  absurd  as  to  &11C7  that,  if  he  were  left  Regent 
Caring  the  minority  of  Lis  Bephews,  there  would  be 
another  emothering  in  the  Tower.  These  feelings, 
however,  had  passed  awav.  The  Duke  had  been  liv- 
ing, during  some  years,  in  retirement.  The  English, 
full  of  animosity  against  the  Scots,  now  blamed  hia 
Royal  Highness  only  for  having  left  so  manj  Camerons 
and  Macphersons  to  be  made  gaugers  and  customhouse 
ofBccrs,  He  was,  therefore,  at  present,  a  &voarite 
with  his  countrymen,  and  especially  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London. 

He  had  little  reason  to  love  the  King,  and  had 
shown  clearly,  though  not  obtrusively,  his  dislike  of 
the  system  which  had  lately  been  pursued.  But  he 
had  high  and  almost  romantic  notions  of  the  duty 
which,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  owed  to  the  head 
of  bis  house.  He  determined  to  extricate  his  nephew 
from  bondage,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Whig  par^  and  the  throne,  on  terms  honoorable 
to  both. 

In  this  mind  he  set  off  for  Hayes,  and  was  admitted 
to  Pitt's  sick  room ;  for  Pitt  would  not  leave  his  cham- 
ber, and  would  not  communicate  with  any  messenger 
of  inferior  dignity.  And  now  began  a  long  series  of 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  errors 
which  involved  his  country  in  difficulties  and  distresses 
more  serious  even  than  those  from  which  his  genius 
had  formerly  rescued  her.  His  language  was  hangb^, 
unreasonable,  almost  unintelligible.  The  only  thing 
which  could  be  discerned  through  a  cloud  of  vague  and 
not  very  gracious  phrases,  was  that  he  would  not  at 
that  moment  take  office.  The  truth,  we  believe,  was 
this.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  Pitt's  evil  genius,  had 
just  formed  a  new  scheme  of  politics.     Hatred  of  Bute 
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and  of  the  Princess  had,  it  should  seem,  taken  entire 
possession  of  Temple's  soul.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
his  broths  George,  because  George  had  been  connected 
with  Bute  and  the  Princess.  Now  that  George  ap- 
peared to  be  the  enemy  of  Bute  and  of  the  Princess, 
Temple  was  eager  to  bring  about  a  general  family 
reconciliation.  The  three  brothers,  as  Temple,  Gren- 
Tille,  and  Pitt,  were  popularly  called,  might  make  a 
ministry,  without  leaning  for  aid  either  on  Bute  or  on 
the  Whig  connection.  With  such  views.  Temple  used 
all  his  influence  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  acceding  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Pitt  was 
not  convinced.  But  Temple  had  an  influence  over  him 
8uch  as  no  other  person  had  ever  possessed.  They  were 
very  old  friends,  very  near  relations.  If  Pitt's  talents 
and  fame  had  been  useful  to  Temple,  Temple's  purse  had 
formerly,  in  times  o£  great  need,  been  usefiil  to  Pitt. 
They  had  never  been  parted  in  politics.  Twice  they  had 
come  into  the  cabinet  together ;  twice  they  had  leH  it 
tc^ther.  Pitt  could  not  bear  to  think  of  taking  office 
without  his  chief  ally.  Yet  he  felt  that  he  was  doing 
wrong,  that  he  was  throwing  away  a  great  opportunity 
of  serving  his  country.  The  obscure  and  unconciliatoiy 
style  of  the  answers  which  he  returned  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
^nbarrassment  and  vexation  of  a  mind  not  at  peace 
with  itself.  It  is  said  that  he  mournfully  exclaimed 
to  Temple, 


The  prediction  was  but  too  just. 

Finding  Pitt  impracticable,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land advised  the  King  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to 
keep  Grenville  and  the  Bedfords.     It  was,  indeed,  not 
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a  time  at  which  offices  could  safely  be  left  vai^nt. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  govemment  had  produced 
a  general  relaxation  through  all  the  departments  of 
the  public  service.  Meetings,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  been  harmless,  dow  turned  to  riots,  and 
rapidly  rose  almost  to  the  dignity  of  rebellions.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  blockaded  by  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers.  Bedford  House  was  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  a  furious  rabble,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned 
with  horse  and  foot.  Some  people  attributed  these  dis- 
turbances to  the  friends  of  Bute,  and  some  to  the  frienib 
of  Wilkes.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  ef- 
fect was  general  insecurity.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  King  had  no  choice.  With  bitter  feelings  of  mor- 
tification, he  informed  the  ministers  that  he  meaut  to 
i-etain  them. 

They  answered  by  demanding  ^om  him  a  promise 
on  his  royal  word  never  more  to  consult  Lord  Bute. 
The  promise  was  given.  They  then  demanded  some- 
thing more.  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  held 
a.  lucrative  office  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  be 
dismissed.  The  King  replied  that  the  office  had  been 
given  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  be 
had  promised  never  to  take  it  away  while  he  lived. 
Gi-enville  was  obstinate  ;  and  the  King,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  yielded. 

The  session  bf  Parliament  was  over.  The  triumph 
of  the  ministers  was  complete.  The  King  was  almost 
as  much  a  prisoner  as  Charles  the  Fu-st  had  been,  when 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  pol- 
icy which,  only  a  few  months  before,  was  represented 
as  having  for  ever  secured  the  throne  against  the  dicta- 
tion of  insolent  subjects. 

His  Majesty's  natural   resentment  showed  itself  in 
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every  look  and  word.  In  his  extremity  he  looked 
wistiallj  towards  that  Whig  connection,  once  the  ob- 
ject of  his  dread  and  hati-ed.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  had  been  treated  with  snch  unjustifiable 
harshness,  had  lately  died,  and  had  been  sncceeded  by 
his  son,  who  was  still  a  boy.  The  King  condescended 
to  express  his  regret  for  what  had  passed,  and  to  invite 
the  young  Dnke  to  court  The  noble  youth  came, 
attended  by  his  uncles,  and  was  received  with  marked 
gracioosness. 

This  and  many  other  symptoms  of  the  same  kind 
irritated  the  ministers.  They  had  still  iu  store  for 
their  sovereign  an  insult  which  would  have  provoked 
his  grandfather  to  kick  them  out  of  the  room.  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  and 
read  him  a  remonstrance  of  many  pages,  which  they 
had  drawn  up  with  great  care.  His  Majesty  was  ac- 
cused of  breaking  his  word,  and  of  treating  his  advisers 
with  gross  unfiumess.  The  Princess  was  mentioned  in 
language  by  no  means  eulogistic.  Hints  were  thrown 
out  that  Bute's  head  was  in  danger.  The  King  was 
plainly  told  that  be  must  not  continue  to  show,  as  he 
had  done,  that  he  dishked  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  that  he  must  frown  upon  the  Opposition,  that 
he  must  cany  it  &ir  towards  his  ministers  in  pubHc. 
He  several  times  interrupted  the  reading,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  any  communication  with 
Bute.  But  the  ministers,  disregarding  his  denial,  went 
on ;  and  the  King  listened  in  silence,  almost  choked  by 
rage.  When  they  ceased  to  read,  he  merely  made  a 
gesture  expressive  of  his  wish  to  be  left  alone.  He 
afterwards  owned  that  he  thought  he  should  have  gone 
into  a  fit. 

Driven  to  despfur,  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  again 
bad  recourse  to  Pitt.  Pitt  waa  really  desirous  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  affiurs,  and  owned,  with 
many  dutifiil  expressions,  that  the  terms  offered  by 
the  King  were  all  that  any  subject  could  desire.  Bat 
Temple  was  impracticable  ;  and  Pitt,  with  great  regret, 
declared  that  he  coutd  not,  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  undertake  the  administration. 

The  Duke  now  saw  only  one  way  of  delivering  his 
nephew.  An  administration  must  be  formed  of  the 
Whigs  in  opposition,  without  Pitt's  help.  The  diffi- 
culties seemed  almost  insuperable.  Death  and  de- 
sertion had  grievously  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  party 
lately  supreme  in  the  state.  Those  among  whom  the 
Duke's  choice  lay  might  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
men  too  old  for  important  offices,  and  men  who  had 
never  been  in  any  important  office  before.  The  cab- 
inet must  be  composed  of  broken  invalids  or  of  raw 
recruits. 

This  was  an  evil,  yet  not  an  unmixed  evil.  If  the 
new  Whig  statesmen  had  little  expenence  in  business 
and  debate,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  from 
the  taint  of  that  political  immorality  which  had  deeply 
infected  their  predecessors.  Long  prosperity  had  cor- 
rupted that  great  party  which  had  expelled  the  Stuarts, 
limited  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  curbed  the 
intolerance  of  the  Hierarchy.  Adversity  had  already 
produced  a  salutary  effect.  On  the  day  of  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
party  terminated ;  and  on  that  day  the  purification  of 
the  Whig  party  began.  The  rising  chiefs  of  that  party 
were  men  of  a  very  different  sort  from  Sandys  and 
Winnington,  from  Sir  William  Yonge  and  Heni^  Fox. 
They  were  men  worthy  to  have  charged  by  the  side  of 
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Hampden  at  Chalgrove,  or  to  have  exchanged  the  last 
embrace  with  Ruasell  on  the  scaSbld  in  Lincohi's  Inn 
Fields.  They  carried  into  pohtics  the  same  high  priB- 
ciplea  of  virtue  which  regulated  their  private  dealings, 
nor  wonld  they  stoop  to  promote  even  the  noblest  and 
most  salutary  ends  by  means  which  honour  and  probity 
condemn.  Such  men  were  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Sir 
George  Savile,  and  others  whom  we  hold  in  honour  as 
the  second  founders  of  the  Whig  party,  as  the  restorers 
of  its  pristine  health  and  energy  after  half  a  century 
of  degeneracy. 

The  chief  of  this  reepectabie  band  was  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham,  a  man  of  splendid  fortune,  excellent 
sense,  and  stainless  character.  He  was  indeed  nervous 
to  such  a  degree  that,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he 
never  rose  without  great  reluctance  and  embarrassment 
to  address  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  though  not  a 
great  orator,  he  had  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  qual- 
ities of  a  statesman.  He  chose  his  friends  well ;  and 
he  had,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  art  of  attach- 
ing them  to  him  by  ties  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 
The  cheerful  fidelity  vrith  which  they  adhered  to  him 
through  many  years  of  almost  hopeless  opposition  was 
less  admirable  than  the  disinterestedness  and  dehcacy 
which  they  showed  when  he  rose  to  power. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  party  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  parallel 
between  two  powerful  connections  of  that  time,  the 
Rockinghams  and  the  Bedfords.  The  Rockingham 
party  was,  in  our  view,  exactly  what  a  party  should 
be.  It  consisted  of  men  bound  together  by  common 
opinions,  by  common  public  objects,  by  mutual  esteem. 
That  they  desired  to  obtain,  by  honest  and  consti- 
tational   means,  the   direction  of  affairs  they  openly 
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avowed.  Bat,  though  often  invited  to  accept  the  hon- 
ours and  emoluments  of  oiBce,  they  steadily  refused  to 
do  so  on  any  conditions  inconsistent  with  their  princi- 
ples. The  Bedford  party,  as  a  party,  had,  as  &r  as 
we  can  discover,  no  principle  whatever.  Rigby  and 
Sandwich  wanted  public  money,  and  thought  that  they 
should  fetch  a  higher  price  jointly  than  singly.  They 
therefore  acted  in  concert,  and  prevailed  on  a  much 
more  important  and  a  much  better  man  than  tliemr 
selves  to  act  with  them. 

It  was  to  Rockingham  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
now  bad  recourse.  The  Marquess  consented  to  take 
the  treasury.  Newcastle,  so  long  the  recognized  chief 
of  the  Whigs,  could  not  well  be  excluded  from  the 
ministry.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
A  very  honest  clear-headed  country  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Dowdeawell,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. General  Conway,  who  had  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  royal  highness,  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  great  Whig 
nobleman,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  from  whom  much 
was  at  that  time  expected,  Augustus  Dnke  of  Grafton, 
was  the  other  Secretary. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  remember  no  govern- 
ment so  weak  in  oratorical  talents  and  in  official  expe* 
rience.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  ministers 
might  hold  office  during  the  recess,  but  that  the  first 
day  of  debate  in  Farhament  would  be  the  last  day  of 
their  power.  Charles  Townshend  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  new  administration.  "  It  is,"  said  he, 
"  mere  lutestring  ;  pretty  summer  wear.  It  wOl  never 
do  for  the  winter." 

At  this  conjunctore  I^ord  Rockingham  had  the  wis- 
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dom  to  discern  the  value,  and  secure  the  aid,  of  an 
ally,  who,  to  eloquence  anrpassing  the  eloquence  of 
Pitt,  and  to  industry  which  shamed  the  industry  of 
Grenville,  united  an  amplitude  of  comprehension  to 
which  neither  Pitt  nor  Grenville  could  lay  claim.  A 
young  Irishman  had,  some  time  before,  come  over  to 
push  his  fortune  in  London.  He  had  written  much 
for  the  booksellers ;  but  he  was  best  known  by  a  little 
treatise,  in  which  the  style  and  reasoning  of  Boling- 
hroke  were  mimicked  with  exquisite  skill,  and  by  a 
theory,  of  more  ingenuity  than  soundness,  touching 
'the  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  the  objects  of 
taste.  He  had  also  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
talker,  and  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  letters  who 
supped  together  at  the  Turk's  Head  as  the  only  match 
in  conversation  for  Dr.  Johnson.  He  now  became 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was 
brooght  into  Parliament  by  his  patron's  influence. 
These  arrangements,  indeed,  were  not  made  without 
some  difficulty.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
always  meddling  and  chattering,  adjured  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  adven- 
turer, whose  real  name  was  O'Bourke,  and  whom  his 
grace  knew  to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  a  Jacobite,  a  Papist, 
a  concealed  Jesuit.  Lord  Rockingham  treated  the 
calumny  as  it  deserved ;  and  the  Whig  party  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  the  accession  of  Edmund 
Burke. 

The  party,  indeed,  stood  in  need  of  accessions ;  for 
it  sustained  about  this  time  an  almost  irreparable  loss. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed  the  government, 
and  was  ita  main  support.  His  exalted  rank  and  great 
name  in  some  degree  balanced  the  &me  of  Pitt.  As 
mediator  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Court,  he  held  a 
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place  which  no  other  person  conid  fill.  The  strength 
of  his  character  supplied  that  which  was  the  chief 
defect  of  the  new  ministry.  Conway,  in  particular, 
who,  with  excellent  intentiona  and  respectable  talents, 
was  the  most  dependent  and  irresolute  of  human  be- 
ings, drew  irom  the  counseb  of  that  masculine  mind  a 
determination  not  his  own.  Before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  the  Duke  suddenly  died.  His  death  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  signal  of  great  trouhles,  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  respect  for  his  personal 
qualities,  was  greatly  lamented.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  mourning  in  London  was  the  most  general  ever 
known,  and  was  both  deeper  and  longer  than  the  Ga- 
zette had  prescribed. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  mail  from  America  brought 
alarming  tidings.  The  crop  which  Grenville  had  sown 
his  successors  had  now  to  reap.  The  colonies  were  in 
a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  stamps  were 
humed.  The  revenue  officers  were  tarred  and  feath- 
ered. All  traffic  between  the  discontented  provinces 
and  the  mother  country  was  interrupted.  The  Ex- 
change of  London  was  in  dismay.  Half  the  firms  of 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  were  tlireatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. In  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  it  was 
said  that  three  artisans  out  of  every  ten  had  been 
turned  adrift.  Civil  war  seemed  to  be  at  hand  ;  and 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  if  once  the  British  nation 
were  divided  against  itself,  France  and  Spain  would 
soon  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

Three  courses  were  open  to  the  ministers.  The 
first  was  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  sword. 
This  was  the  course  on  which  the  King,  and  Grenville, 
whom  the  King  hated  beyond  all  living  men,  were 
alike  bent.     The  natures  of  both  were  arbitrary  and 
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stubborn.  Tbey  resembled  each  other  ao  much  that 
they  could  never  be  friends ;  but  they  resembled  each 
other  also  so  much  that  they  saw  almost  all  important 
practical  questions  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Neither 
of  tbem  would  bear  to  be  governed  by  the  other ;  but 
they  were  perfectly  agreed  aa  to  the  best  way  of  gov- 
eming  the  people. 

Another  coxurse  was  that  which  Pitt  recommended. 
He  held  that  the  British  Parliament  was  not  consdtu- 
tionally  competent  to  pass  a  law  for  taxing  the  colo- 
nies. He  therefore  considered  the  Stamp  Act  aa 
a  nullity,  as  a  document  of  no  more  validity  than 
Charles's  writ  of  shipmoney,  or  James's  proclamation 
dispensing  with  the  penal  laws.  This  doctrine  seems 
to  us,  we  must  own,  to  be  altogether  untenable. 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a  third  way. 
The  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  temperate 
statesmen  of  those  times  was  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion had  eet  no  limit  whatever  to  the  legislative  power 
of  the  British  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  over  the 
whole  British  Empire.  Parliament,  they  held,  was 
l^^Uy  competent  to  tax  America,  as  Parliament  was 
legally  competent  to  commit  any  other  act  of  folly  or 
wickedness,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  mer- 
chants in  Lombard  Street,  or  to  attaint  any  man  in 
the  kingdom  of  high  treason,  without  examining  wit- 
nesses against  him,  or  hearing  him  in  his  own  defence. 
The  most  atrocious  act  of  confiscation  or  of  attainder 
is  just  as  valid  an  act  as  the  Toleration  Act  or  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  from  acts  of  confiscation 
and  acts  of  attainder  lawgivers  are  bound,  by  every 
obligation  of  morality,  systematically  to  refrain.  In 
the  ^me  manner  ought  the  British  legislature  to  re- 
frain from  taxing  the  American  colonies.     The  Stamp 
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Act  was  indefensible,  not  because  it  was  beyond  Hie 
constitutional  competence  of  Parliament,  but  because 
it  was  unjust  and  impolitic,  sterile  of  revenue,  and 
fertile  of  discontents.  These  sound  doctrines  were 
adopted  by  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues,  and 
were,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  inculcated  by 
Burke,  in  oradons,  some  of  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  language. 

The  winter  came ;  the  Parliament  met ;  and  the 
state  of  the  colonies  instantly  became  the  subject  of 
fierce  contention.  Pitt,  whose  health  had  been  some- 
what restored  by  the  waters  of  Bath,  reappeared  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  ardent  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  not  only  condemned  the  Stamp  Act,  but 
applauded  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  vehemently  maintained,  in  defiance,  we 
must  say,  of  all  reason  and  of  all  autbority,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  constitntion,  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power  does  not  include  the  power  to  tax.  The 
language  of  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  such 
as  Strafford  might  have  used  at  the  council  table  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  news  came  of  the  resbtance 
to  the  liturgy  at  Edinburgh.  The  colonists  were 
traitors ;  those  who  excused  them  were  little  better. 
Frigates,  mortars,  bayonets,  sabres,  were  the  proper 
remedies  for  such  distempers. 

The  ministers  occupied  an  intermediate  position ; 
they  proposed  to  declare  that  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament  over  the  whole  Empire  was 
in  all  cases  supreme  ;  and  they  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  I'epeal  the  Stamp  Act.  To  the  former  measure 
Pitt  objected ;  but  it  was  carried  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Pitt 
strongly  supported ;  but  against  the  Government  was 
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arrayed  a  formidable  assemblage  of  opponents.  Gren- 
ville  and  the  Bedfords  were  furious.  Temple,  who 
had  now  allied  himself  cioselj  with  his  brother,  and 
separated  himself  &om  Pitt,  was  no  despicable  enemy. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  The  ministry  was 
without  its  natural  strength.  It  had  to  struggle,  not 
only  against  its  avowed  enemies,  but  against  the  in- 
sidious hostility  of  the  King,  and  of  a  set  of  persons 
who,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  designated  as  the 
King's  fHends. 

The  character  of  this  &ction  has  been  drawn  by 
Burke  with  even  more  than  his  usual  force  and  vi- 
vacity. Those  who  know  how  strongly,  through  his 
whole  life,  his  judgment  was  biassed  by  his  passions, 
may  not  unnaturally  suspect  that  he  has  left  us  rather 
a  caricature  than  a  likeness ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely, 
in  the  whole  portrait,  a  single  touch  of  which  the 
fidelity  b  not  proved  by  facts  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity. 

The  public  generally  regarded  the  King's  friends  as 
a  body  of  which  Bute  was  the  directing  soul.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  Earl  professed  to  have  done 
with  politics,  that  he  absented  himself  year  after  year 
jirom  the  levee  and  the  drawing-room,  that  he  went  to 
the  north,  that  he  went  to  Rome.  The  notion  that,  in 
some  inexplicable  manner,  he  dictated  all  the  measures 
of  the  court,  was  fixed  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the 
multitude,  but  of  some  who  had  good,  opportunities  of 
obttuning  information,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
superior  to  vulgar  prejudices.  Our  owti  belief  is  that 
these  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  that  he  ceased  to 
have  any  communication  with  the  King  on  poUtical 
matters  some  time  before  the  dismissal  of  George  Gren- 
ville.     The  supposition  of  Bute's  influence  is,  indeed. 
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by  no  means  necessary  to  expliun  the  phtenomena. 
The  King,  in  1765,  was  no  longer  the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  boy  wiio  had,  in  1760,  been  managed 
by  his  mother  and  hia  Groom  of  the  Stole.  He  had, 
during  several  years,  observed  the  struggles  of  parties, 
and  conferred  daily  on  high  questions  of  state  with 
able  and  experienced  politicians.  His  way  of  life  bad 
developed  his  understanding  and  character.  He  was 
DOW  no  longer  a  puppet,  but  had  very  decided  opinions 
both  of  men  and  things.  Kothing  could  be  more  natr- 
ural  than  that  he  should  have  high  notions  of  his  own 
prerogatives,  should  be  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
should  wish  all  public  men  to  be  detached  from  each 
other  and  dependent  on  himself  alone ;  nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  natural  than  that,  in  the  stato  in  which 
the  political  world  then  was,  he  should  find  instruments 
fit  for  his  purposes. 

Thus  sprang  into  existence  and  into  note  a  reptile 
species  of  politicians  never  before  and  never  since 
known  in  our  country.  These  men  disclaimed  all 
political  ties,  except  those  which  bound  them  to  the 
throne.  They  were  willing  to  coalesce  with  any  party, 
to  abandon  any  party,  to  undermine  any  party,  to 
assault  any  party,  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  them, 
all  administrations,  and  all  oppositions  were  the  same. 
They  regarded  Bute,  Grenville,  Rockingham,  Pitt, 
without  one  sentiment  either  of  predilection  or  of  aver- 
sion. They  were  the  King's  friends.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  friendship  implied  no  personal  in- 
timacy. These  people  had  never  lived  with  their 
master  as  Dodington  at  one  time  lived  with  his  father, 
or  as  Sheridan  afterwards  lived  with  his  son.  They 
never  hunted  with  him  in  the  morning,  or  played  cards 
with  him  in  the  evening,  never  shared  his  mutton  or 
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walked  with  him  among  his  turnips.  Only  one  or 
two  of  them  ever  saw  his  feee,  except  on  public  days, 
The  whole  band,  however,  always  had  early  and  ac- 
curate information  aa  to  his  personal  inclinations. 
These  people  were  never  high  in  the  administration. 
They  were  generally  to  be  found  in  places  of  much 
emolument,  little  labour,  and  no  responsibility ;  and 
these  places  they  continued  to  occupy  securely  while 
the  cabinet  was  six  or  seven  dmes  reconstructed. 
Their  peculiar  business  was  not  to  support  the  minis- 
try against  the  opposition,  bat  to  support  the  Kiug 
against  the  ministry.  Whenever  his  Majesty  was  in- 
duced to  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  introduction 
of  some  bill  which  his  constitutional  advisers  regarded 
as  necessary,  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  sure  to  speak  against  it,  to  vote  against  it,  to 
throw  in  its  way  every  obstruction  compatible  with 
the  forms  of  Parliament.  If  his  Majesty  found  it 
necessary  to  admit  into  his  closet  a  Secretary  of  State 
or  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whom  he  disliked,  his 
friends  were  sure  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  thwarting 
and  humbling  the  obnoxious  minister.  In  return  for 
these  services,  the  King  covered  them  with  his  pro- 
tection. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  his  responsible 
servants  compl^ned  to  him  that  they  were  daily, 
betrayed  and  impeded  by  men  who  were  eating 
the  bread  of  the  government.  He  sometimes  justi- 
fied the  offenders,  sometimes  excused  them,  some- 
times owned  that  they  were  to  blame,  but  said  that 
he  must  take  time  to  consider  whether  he  could  part 
with  them.  He  never  would  turn  them  out;  and, 
while  every  thing  else  in  the  state  was  constantly 
changing,  these  sycophants  seemed  to  have  a  hfe  es- 
tate in  their  offices. 
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It  was  well  known  to  the  King's  friends  that,  thoogli 
hb  Majesty  had  consented  to  the  repeal  of  Stamp  Act, 
he  had  consented  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  that 
though  he  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  Whigs,  when,  in 
his  extreme  need  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  they  had 
undertaken  to  tree  him  from  an  insupportable  yoke,  he 
had  by  no  means  got  over  his  early  prejudices  against 
his  deliverers.  The  ministers  soon  found  that,  while 
they  were  encountered  in  front  by  the  wliole  force  of 
a  strong  oppo^tion,  their  rear  was  assailed  by  a  large 
body  of  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as  auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  adherents 
went  on  resolutely  with  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
Stamp  Act.  They  had  on  their  side  all  the  manufko- 
tnring  and  commercial  interests  of  the  realm.  In 
the  debates  the  government  was  powerfully  supported. 
Two  great  orators  and  statesmen,  belonging  to  two 
different  generations,  repeatedly  put  forth  all  their 
powers  in  defence  of  the  bill.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons heard  Pitt  for  the  last  time,  and  Burke  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  in  doubt  to  which  of  them  the  palm 
of  eloquence  should  be  assigned.  It  was  indeed  a 
splendid  sunset  and  a  splendid  dawn. 

For  a  time  the  event  seemed  doubtfril.  In  several 
divisions  the  ministers  were  hard  pressed.  On  one 
occasion,  not  less  than  twelve  of  the  King's  friends,  all 
men  in  oiGce,  voted  ag^st  the  government.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  Lord  Rockingham  remonstrated 
with  the  King.  His  Majesty  confessed  that  there  was 
ground  for  complaint,  but  hoped  that  gentle  means 
would  bring  the  mutineers  to  a  better  mind.  If  thf^ 
persisted  in  their  misconduct,  he  would  dismiss  them. 

At  length  the  decisive  day  arrived.  The  gallery, 
the  lobby,  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  stfurcases,  were 
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crowded  with  merchants  from  alt  the  great  ports  of  the 
island.  The  debate  lasted  till  long  after  midnight.  On 
the  division  the  ministers  liad  a  great  majority.  The 
dread  of  civil  war,  and  the  outcry  of  all  the  trading 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  too  strong  for  the 
combined  strength  of  the  court  and  the  opposition. 

It  was  in  the  first  dim  twilight  of  a  Febmary  morn- 
ing that  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  that  the 
diie&  of  the  hostile  parties  showed  themselves  to  the 
mnltitade.  Conway  was  received  with  lond  applause. 
But,  when  Pitt  appeared,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him 
«]one.  All  hats  were  tn  the  air.  Loud  and  long 
huzzas  accompanied  him  to  his  chair,  and  a  train  of 
admirers  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  his  home.  Then 
came  forth  Grenville.  As  Boon  as  he  was  recognised, 
a  storm  of  hisses  and  curses  broke  forth.  He  tamed 
fiercely  on  the  crowd,  and  caught  one  man  by  the 
throat.  The  bystanders  were  in  great  alarm.  If  a 
scufiBe  b^;an,  none  could  say  how  it  might  end.  For- 
tunately the  person  who  had  been  collared  only  said, 
"  If  I  may  not  hiss,  sir,  I  hope  I  may  laugh,"  and 
laughed  in  Grenville's  fece. 

The  majority  had  been  so  decisive,  that  all  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry,  save  one,  were  disposed  to  Jet  the 
bill  pass  without  any  further  contention.  But  solicita- 
tion and  expostulation  were  thrown  away  on  Grenville. 
His  indomitable  spiiit  rose  tip  stronger  and  stronger 
imder  the  load  of  public  hatred.  He  fought  odt  the 
battle  obstinately  to  the  end.  On  the  last  reading  he 
had  a  sharp  altercation  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  last 
of  their  many  sharp  altercations.  Pitt  thundered  in 
bis  loftiest  tones  against  the  man  who  had  wished  to 
dip  the  ermine  of  a  British  King  in  the  blood  of  the 
British  people.     Grenville  replied  with  his  wonted  in- 
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trepidity  and  asperity.  "  If  the  tax,"  he  said,  "  were 
etill  to  be  laid  on,  I  would  lay  it  on.  For  the  evUs 
which  it  may  produce  my  accuser  is  answerable.  His 
profusion  made  it  necessary.  His  declarations  against 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, have  made  it  doubly  necessary.  I  do  not  envy 
him  the  huzza.  I  glory  in  the  hiss.  If  it  were  to  be 
done  again,  I  would  do  it." 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  chief  measure 
of  Lord  Rockingham's  government.  But  that  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  put  a  stop  to 
two  oppressive  practices,  which,  in  Wilkes's  case,  had- 
attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of 
the  public.  The  House  of  Commons  was  induced  by 
the  ministers  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the  use 
of  general  warrants,  and  another  resolution  condem- 
ning the  seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libel. 

It  must  be  added,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  that  his  administration  was  the  first 
which,  during  a.  long  course  of  years,  had  the  courage 
and  the  virtue  to  refrain  from  bribing  members  of  Par- 
liament. His  enemies  accused  liim  and  his  friends  of 
weakness,  of  haughtiness,  of  party  spirit ;  but  cal- 
umny itself  never  dared  to  couple  his  name  with  cor- 
ruption. 

Unhappily  hia  government,  though  one  of  the  best 
that  has  ever  existed  in  our  country,  was  also  one  of  the 
weakflBt.  The  King's  friends  assailed  and  obstructed 
the  ministers  at  every  turn.  To  appeal  to  the  King 
was  only  to  draw  forth  new  promises  and  new  evasions. 
His  Majesty  was  sure  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
understanding. Lord  Rockingham  had  better  speak  to 
the  gentlemen.  They  should  be  dismissed  on  the  next 
&ult.     The  next  &ult  was  soon  committed,  and  his 
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Majestj  atill  continued  to  shuffle.  It  was  too  bad.  It 
was  qnite  at>om!nable ;  but  it  mattered  less  as  the  pro- 
rogation waa  at  hand.  He  would  give  the  delinquents 
one  more  chance.  If  they  did  not  alter  their  conduct 
next  session,  he  should  not  haVe  one  word  to  say  for 
them.  He  had  already  resolved  that,  long  before  the 
cximmencement  of  the  nest  session.  Lord  Rockingham 
should  cease  to  be  minister. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  our  story  which, 
admiring  as  we  do  the  genius  and  the  many  noble  qual- 
ities of  Pitt,  we  cannot  relate  without  much  pain.  We 
believe  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  the  victory  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  King's 
friends.  If  he  had  allied  himself  closely  with  Lord 
Bockingham,  what  could  the  court  have  done  ?  There 
would  have  been  only  one  alternative,  the  Whigs  or 
Grenville ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  the 
King's  choice  would  be.  He  still  remembered,  as  well 
he  might,  with  the  uttermost  bitterness,  the  thraldom 
from  which  his  uncle  had  freed  him,  and  said  about 
this  time,  with  great  vehemence,  that  he  would  sooner 
see  the  Devil  come  into  his  closet  than  Grenville. 

And  what  was  tliere  to  prevent  Pitt  from  allying 
himself  with  Lord  Rockingham  ?  On  all  the  most 
important  questions  their  views  were  the  same.  They 
had  agreed  in  condemning  the  peace,  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  general  warrant,  the  seizure  of  papers.  The  points 
on  which  they  differed  were  few  and  unimportant.  In 
integrity,  in  disinterestedness,  in  hatred  of  corruption, 
they  resembled  each  other.  Their  personal  interests 
'could  not  clash.  They  sat  in  different  Houses,  and 
Pitt  had  always  declared  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

If  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  coalition  beneficial 
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to  the  state,  and  honourable  to  all  concerned,  was  suf- 
fered to  escape,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Whig  min- 
isters. They  behaved  towards  Pitt  with  an  obsequi- 
ousness which,  bad  it  not  been  the  effect  of  sincere 
admiration  and  of  anxietj  for  the  public  interests, 
might  have  been  justly  called  servile.  They  repeat- 
edly gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  he  chose  to  join 
their  ranks,  they  were  ready  to  receive  him,  not  as  an 
associate,  but  as  a  leader.  They  had  proved  their 
respect  for  him  by  bestowing  a  peerage  on  the  person 
who,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  tiie  largest  share  of  his  con- 
fidence, Chief  Justice  Pratt.  What  then  was  there 
to  divide  Pitt  from  the  Whigs?  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  there  in  common  between  him  and  the 
King's  friends,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to  their 
purposes,  he  who  had  never  owed  any  thing  to  flattery 
or  intrigue,  he  whose  eloquence  and  independent  spirit 
had  overawed  two  generations  of  slaves  and  jobbers, 
he  who  had  twice  been  forced  by  tlie  enthusiasm  of 
an  admiring  nation  on  a  reluctant  Prince? 

Unhappily  the  court  had  gained  Pitt,  not,  it  is  true, 
by  those  ignoble  means  which  were  employed  when 
such  men  as  Eigby  and  Wedderbum  were  to  be  won, 
but  by  allurements  suited  to  a  nature  noble  even  in  its 
aberrations.  The  King  set  himself  to  seduce  the  one 
man  who  could  turn  the  Whigs  out  without  letting 
Grenville  in.  Praise,  caresses,  promises,  were  lavished 
on  the  idol  of  the  nation.  He,  and  he  alone,  could 
put  an  end  to  faction,  could  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
powerful  connections  in  the  land  united,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  Rockingliams,  Bedfords,and  Grenvilles,  These* 
blandishments  produced  a  great  effect.  For  though 
Pitt's  spirit  was  high  and  manly,  though  liis  eloquence 
was  often  exerted  with  formidable  effect  against  the 
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court,  and  though  his  theory  of  government  had  been 
learned  in  the  school  of  Locke  and  Sj^dney,  he  had 
always  regarded  the  person  of  the  sovereign  with  pro- 
ibnnd  veneration.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  fece  to 
fiice  with  royalty,  his  imagination  and  sensibility  were 
too  strong  for  his  principles.  His  Whiggism  thawed 
and  disappeared ;  and  he  became,  for  the  time,  a  Torj' 
of  the  old  Ormond  pattern.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means 
unwilling  to  assist  in  the  work  of  dissolving  all  polit- 
icsl  connections.  His  own  weight  in  the  state  was 
wholly  independent  of  such  connections.  He  was 
therefore  inclined  to  look  on  them  with  dislike,  and 
made  1^  too  little  distinction  between  gangs  of  knaves 
associated  for  the  mere  purpose  of  robbing  the  public, 
and  confederacies  of  honourable  men  for  the  promotion 
of  great  public  objects.  Nor  had  he  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  the  strenuous  eflbrtg  which  he  made  to 
annihilate  all  parties  tended  only  to  establish  the  ascen- 
dency of  one  party,  and  that  the  basest  and  most  hate- 
ful of  all. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  been 
thus  misled,  if  his  mind  had  been  in  full  health  and 
vigour.  But  the  truth  is  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement.  Ko  suspi- 
cion of  this  sort  had  yet  got  abroad.  His  eloquence 
had  never  shone  with  more  splendour  than  during  the 
recent  debates.  But  people  afterwards  called  to  mind 
many  things  which  ought  to  have  roused  their  appre- 
hensions. His  habits  were  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  eccentric.  A  horror  of  all  loud  sounds, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  oddities 
tff  Wallenstein,  grew  upon  him.  Though  the  most 
affectionate  of  Others,  he  could  not  at  this  time  bear 
to  hear  the  voices  of  his  own  children,  and  laid  out 
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great  sums  at  Hayes  in  buying  up  houses  contiguous 
to  his  own,  merely  that  he  might  have  no  neighbours 
to  disturb  him  with  their  noise.  He  then  sold  Hayes, 
and  took  possession  of  a  villa  at  Hampstead,  where  he 
again  began  to  purchase  houses  to  right  and  left.  In 
expense,  indeed,  he  vied,  during  this  part  of  his  life, 
with  the  vrealthiest  of  the  conquerors  of  Bengal  and 
Tanjore.  At  Burton  Pynseiit,  he  ordered  a  great  ex- 
tent of  ground  to  be  planted  with  cedars.  Cedars 
enough  for  the  purpose  were  not  to  be  found  in  Somer- 
«etshire.  They  were  therefore  cx)llect«d  in  London, 
and  sent  down  by  land  carriage.  Relays  of  labourers 
were  hired ;  and  the  work  went  on  all  night  by  torch- 
light. No  man  could  be  more  abstemious  than  Pitt ; 
yet  the  profusion  of  his  kitchen  was  a  wonder  even  to 
epicures.  Several  dinners  were  always  dressing ;  for 
his  appetite  was  capricious  and  fanciful  ;  and  at  what- 
ever moment  he  felt  inclined  to  eat,  he  expected  a  meal 
to  be  instantly  on  the  table.  Other  circumstances 
might  bo  mentioned,  such  as  separately  are  of  little 
moment,  but  such  as,  when  taken  together,  and  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  strange  events  which 
followed,  justify  us  in  believing  that  his  mind  was  al- 
ready in  a  morbid  state. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Rockingham  received  his  dismissal.  He  retired, 
accompanied  by  a  firm  body  of  friends,  whose  consis- 
tency and  uprightness  enmity  itself  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit. None  of  them  had  asked  or  obtained  any  pension 
or  any  sinecure,  either  in  possession  or  in  reversion. 
Such  disinterestedness  was  then  rare  among  politicians. 
Their  chief,  though  not  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  had 
won  for  himself  an  honourable  fame,  wliich  he  kept 
pure  to  the  last.     He  had,  in  spite  of  difficulties  wliich 
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seemed  almost  insurmoantable,  removed  great  abuses 
and  averted  a  civil  war.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  a  dark 
and  terrible  day,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  save  the 
state,  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  same 
perfidy  and  obstinacy  which  had  embarrassed,  and  at 
.length  overthrown,  his  first  administration. 

Pitt  was  planting  in  Somersetshire  when  he  was 
summoned  to  court  by  a  letter  written  by  the  royaJ 
hand.  He  instantly  hastened  to  London.  The  irrita- 
bilily  of  his  mind  and  body  were  increased  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  travelled  ;  and  when  he  reached  ■ 
his  journey's  end  he  was  suffering  from  fever.  Ill  as 
he  was,  he  saw  the  King  at  Richmond,  and  nirdertook 
to  form  an  administration. 

Pitt  was  scarcely  in  the  state  in  which  a  man  should 
be  who  has  to  conduct  delicate  and  arduous  negotia- 
tions. In  his  letters  to  his  wife,  be  complained  that 
the  conferences  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
bear  a  part  heated  his  blood  and  accelerated  his  pulse. 
From  other  sources  of  information  we  leam,  that  his 
language,  even  to  those  whose  co-operation  he  wished 
to  engage,  was  strangely  peremptory  and  despotic. 
Some  of  his  notes  written  at  this  time  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  in  a  style  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
would  have  been  too  well  bred  to  employ  in  addresa- 
iog  any  French  gentleman. 

In  the  attempt  to  dissolve  all  parties,  Pitt  met  with 
some  difficulties.  Some  Whigs,  whom  the  court  would 
gladly  have  detached  from  Lord  Rockingham,  rejected 
all  offers.  The  Bedfords  were  perfectly  willing  to 
break  with  Grenville ;  but  Pitt  would  not  come  up  to 
their  terms.  Temple,  whom  Pitt  at  first  meant  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  proved  intractable. 
A  coldness  indeed  had,  during  some  months,  been  last 
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growing  between  the  brothers-in-law,  so  long  and  so 
closely  allied  in  politics.  Pitt  was  angry  witli  Temple 
for  opposing  tlie  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Temple 
was  angry  with  Pitt  for  refusing  to  accede  to  that  Run- 
ily  league  which  was  now  the  favourite  plan  at  Stowe. 
At  length  the  Earl  proposed  an  equal  partition  of 
power  and  patronage,  and  offered,  on  this  condition,  to 
give  up  his  brother  Greorge.  Pitt  thought  the  demand 
exorbitant,  and  positively  refused  compliance,  A  bit- 
ter quarrel  followed.  Each  of  the  kinsmen  was  true 
to  his  character.  Temple's  soul  festered  with  spite, 
and  Pitt's  swelled  into  contempt.  Temple  represented 
Pitt  as  the  most  odious  of  hypocrites  and  traitors. 
Pitt  held  a  different  and  perhaps  a  more  provoking 
tone.  Temple  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough,  whose 
single  title  to  distinction  was,  that  he  had  a  large  gar- 
den, with  a  large  piece  of  water,  and  a  great  many 
pavilions  and  summer-houses.  To  his  fortunate  con- 
necUon  with  a  great  orator  and  statesman  he  was  in- 
debted for  an  importance  in  the  state  which  his  own 
talents  could  never  have  gained  for  him.  That  impor- 
tance had  turned  his  head.  He  had  begim  to  &ncy 
that  he  could  form  administrations,  and  govern  em- 
pires. It  was  piteous  to  see  a  well  meaning  man  Qodei 
such  a  delusion. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  a  ministry  was  made 
each  as  the  King  wished  to  see,  a  ministry  in  which 
all  his  Majesty's  friends  were  comfortably  accommo- 
dated, and  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  Majesty's 
fiiends,  contained  no  four  persons  who  had  ever  in 
tlieir  lives  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  together.  Men 
who  had  never  concurred  in  a  single  vote  found  them- 
selves seated  at  the  same  board.  The  office  of  pay- 
master was    divided   between    two    persons   who  had 
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never  exchanged  a  word.  Moat  of  the  chief  posts  were 
filled  either  by  personal  adherents  of  Pitt,  or  by  mem- 
bers of  the  late  ministry,  who  hod  been  induced  to 
remain  in  place  aAer  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Rocking 
ham.  To  the  former  class  belonged  Pratt,  now  Lord 
Camden,  who  accepted  the  great  seal,  and  Lord  Sh^- 
bume,  who  was  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Conway, 
who  kept  his  old  position  both  in  the  government  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  Townshend,  who 
had  belonged  to  every  party,  and  cared  for  none,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Pitt  himself  was  de- 
clared prime  minister,  bnt  reliised  to  take  any  labori- 
OQS  office.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the 
privy  seal  was  delivered  to  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  &!lure,  the 
complete  and  disgraceful  &Uure,  of  this  arrangement, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capacity  in  the 
peimtns  whom  we  have  named.  None  of  them  was 
deficient  in  abilities ;  and  four  of  them,  Pitt  himself, 
Shelbume,  Camden,  and  Townshend,  were  men  of 
high  intellectual  eminence.  The  lault  was  not  in  the 
materials,  but  in  the  principle  on  which  the  materials 
were  put  together.  Pitt  had  mixed  up  these  conflicts 
ing  elements,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  should 
be  able  to  keep  them  all  in  perfect  subordination  to 
himself,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  We 
shall  soon  see  how  the  experiment  succeeded. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  new  prime  minister 
kissed  hands,  three  fourths  of  that  popularity  which 
he  had  long  enjoyed  without  a  rival,  and  to  which  he 
owed  the  greater  part  of  his  authority,  departed  from 
bim.     A  violent  outcry  was  raised,  not  against  that 
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part  of  his  conduct  which  reallj  deserved  severe  con- 
demnation, hnt  against  a,  step  in  which  we  can  see 
nothing  to  censure.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  pro- 
duced a  general  burst  of  indignation.  Yet  surely  no 
peerage  had  ever  been  better  earned ;  nor  was  there 
ever  a  statesman  who  more  needed  the  repose  of  the 
Upper  House.  Pitt  was  now  growing  old.  He  was 
much  older  in  constitution  than  in  years.  It  was  with 
imminent  risk  to  his  life  that  he  had,  on  some  impor- 
tant occasions,  attended  his  duty  in  Parliament.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  1764,  he  had  not  been  able  to  take 
part  in  a  single  debate.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
should  go  through  tlie  nightly  labour  of  conducting 
the  business  o(  the  government  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons. His  wish  to  be  transferred,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  a  less  busy  and  a  less  turbulent  assembly, 
was  natural  and  reasonable.  The  nation,,  however, 
overlooked  all  these  considerations.  Those  who  had 
most  loved  and  honoured  the  great  Commoner  were 
loudest  in  invective  against  the  new  made  Lord.  Lon- 
don had  hitherto  been  true  to  him  through  every  vicis- 
situde. When  the  citizens  learned  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  from  Somersetshire,  that  he  had  been  closeted 
vith  the  King  at  lUchmond,  and  that  he  was  to  be  first 
minister,  they  had  been  in  transports  of  joy.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  grand  entertainment  and  for  a 
general  illumination.  The  lamps  had  actually  been 
placed  round  the  monument,  when  the  Gazette  an- 
nounced that  the  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm  was  an 
Barl.  Instandy  the  feast  was  countermanded.  The 
lamps  were  taken  down.  Tlie  newspapers  raised  the 
roar  of  obloquy.  Pamphlets,  made  up  of  calumny  and 
scurrility,  filled  the  shops  of  all  the  booksellers ;  and 
of  those   pamphlets,   the  most  galling   were   written 
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under  the  direction  of  the  malignant  Temple.  It  was 
now  the  ^hion  to  compare  the  two  Williams,  Wilham 
Pulteney  and  William  Pitt  Both,  it  was  said,  had,  by 
eloqueoce  and  simulated  patriotism,  acquired  a  great 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  coun- 
try. Both  luu^been  intrusted  with  the  office  of  reform^ 
ing  the  government.  Both  had,  when  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popnlarity,  heen  seduced  by  the  splendour 
of  the  ccaM3net.  Both  had  been  made  earls,  and  both 
had  at  once  become  objects  of  aversion  and  scorn  to 
the  nation  which  a  few  hours  before  had  regarded  them 
with  affection  and  veneration. 

The  clamour  against  Pitt  appears  to  have  had  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  tlie  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  His 
name  had  till  now  acted  hke  a  spell  at  Versailles  and 
Saint  ndefbnso.  English  travellers  on  the  Continent 
had  remarked  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to 
silence  a  whole  room  full  of  boasting  Frenchmen  than 
to  drop  a  hint  of  the  probability  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
return  to  power.  In  an  instant  there  was  deep  silence  : 
all  shoulders  rose,  and  all  feces  were  lengthened.  Now, 
unhappily,  every  foreign  court,  in  learning  that  he  was 
recalled  to  office,  learned  also  that  he  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Ceasing  to  be 
loved  at  home,  he  ceased  to  be  feared  abroad.  The 
name  of  Pitt  had  been  a  charmed  name.  Our  envoys 
tried  in  vain  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  Chatham. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Chatham  were  daily 
increased  by  the  despotic  manner  in  which  he  treated 
all  around  him.  Lord  Rockingham  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  change  of  ministry,  acted  with  great  moderation, 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  new  government  would 
act  on  the  principles  of  the  late  government,  and  had 
even  interfered  to  prevent  many  of  his  friends  from 
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quitting  office.-  Thua  Saunders  and  Keppel,  two  naval 
commanders  of  great  eminence,  had  been  induced  to 
remain  at  the  Admiralty,  where  their  aervicea  were 
much  needed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  still  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Besboroiigh  Postmaster.  But 
within  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Lord  Cljatham  had  so 
deeply  aflronted  these  men,  that  they  all  retired  in  dis- 
gust. In  truth,  his  tone,  submissive  in  the  closet,  was 
at  this  time  insupportably  tyrannical  in  the  cabinet. 
His  colleagues  were  merely  his  clerks  for  naval,  finan- 
cial, and  diplomatic  business.  Conway,  meek  as  he 
was,  was  on  one  occasion  provoked  into  declaring  that 
such  language  as  Lord  Chatham's  had  never  been  heard 
west  of  Constantinople,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  Horace  Walpole  from  resigning,  and  rejoin- 
ing the  standard  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

The  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  govern- 
ment by  the  defection  of  so  many  of  the  Rockinghams, 
Chatham  hoped  to  supply  by  the  help  of  the  Bedfords. 
But  with  the  Bedfords  he  could  not  deal  as  he  had 
dealt  with  other  parties.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
bade  high  for  one  or  two  members  of  the  bction.  In  the 
hope  of  detaching  them  from  the  rest.  They  were  to 
be  had ;  hut  they  were  to  be  had  only  in  the  lot.  There 
was  indeed  for  a  moment  some  wavering  and  some  dis- 
puting among  them.  But  at  length  the  counsels  of 
the  shrewd  and  resolute  Rigby  prevailed.  They  deter- 
mined to  stand  firmly  t<^ther,  and  plainly  intimated 
to  Chatham  that  he  mnst  take  them  all,  or  that  he 
should  get  none  of  them.  The  event  proved  that  they 
were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  any  other  connec- 
tion in  the  state.  In  a  few  months  they  were  able  to 
dictate  their  own  terms. 

The  most  important  public  measure  of  Lord  Chat- 
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ham's  administration  was  his  celebratwd  interference 
with  the  corn  trade.  The  harvest  had  heen  bad  ;  the 
price  of  food  waa  high ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  llie  exportation  of  grain.  When  Parliament 
met,  this  proceeding  was  attacked  by  the  opposition 
as  nnconstitutional,  and  defended  by  the  ministers  as 
indispensably  necessary.  At  last  an  act  was  passed 
to  indemnify  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  em- 
bargo. 

The  first  words  uttered  by  Chatham,  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  were  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  spoke  with  a  calmness,  sobriety,  and  dignity, 
well  suited  to  the  audience  which  he  was  addressing.  A 
snbsequent  speech  which  he  made  on  the  same  subject 
was  less  successful.  He  hade  defiance  to  aristocratical 
connections,  with  a  superciliousness  to  which  the  Peers 
were  not  accustomed,  and  with  tones  and  gestures  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  large  and  stormy  assembly  than  to  the 
body  of  which  he  was  now  a  member.  A  short  alter- 
cation followed,  and  he  was  told  very  plainly  that  he 
ehould  not  be  anffered  to  browbeat  the  old  nobility  of 
England. 

It  gradually  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  he  was 
in  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  His  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  he  determined  to  bring  the  whole 
of  that  great  subject  before  Parliament.  He  would 
not,  however,  confer  on  the  subject  with  any  of  his 
colleagues.  It  was  in  Yain  that  Conway,  who  was 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Charles  Townshend,  who  was  respon- 
uble  for  the  direction  of  the  finances,  begged  for  some 
glimpse  of  light  as   to  what  was   in   contemplation. 
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Chatham's  answers  irere  sallen  and  mysterions.  He 
most  decline  any  discussion  with  them ;  he  did  not 
want  their  assistance ;  he  had  fixed  on  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  his  measure  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons. 
This  person  was  a  member  vrho  was  not  connected 
with  the  government,  and  who  neither  had,  nor  de- 
served to  hare,  the  ear  of  the  House,  a  noisy,  purse- 
proud,  illiterate  demag<^ue,  whose  Cockney  English 
and  scraps  of  mispronounced  LatJn  were  the  jest  of 
the  newspapers,  Alderman  Beckford.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  these  strange  proceedings  produced  a  fer- 
ment tlirough  the  whole  political  world.  The  city  was 
in  commotion.  The  East  India  Company  invoked  the 
fiiith  of  charters,  Burke  thundered  against  the  minis- 
ters. The  ministers  looked  at  each  other,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion.  Lord 
Chatham  proclaimed  himself  gouty,  and  retJred  to 
Bath.  It  was  announced,  after  some  time,  that  he 
was  better,  that  he  would  shortly  return,  that  he  would 
soon  put  evt'rj-  thing  in  order,  A  day  was  fixed  for 
his  arrival  in  London.  But  when  he  reached  the  Ca^ 
tie  inn  at  Marlborough,  he  stopped,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room,  and  remained  there  some  weeks.  Every 
body  who  travelled  that  road  was  amazed  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  attendants.  Footmen  and  grooms,  dressed 
in  his  family  livery,  filled  the  whole  inn,  though  one  of 
the  largest  in  England,  and  swarmed  in  the  streets  of 
the  little  town.  The  truth  was,  that  the  invalid  had 
insisted  that,  during  his  stay,  all  the  waters  and  stable- 
boys  of  the  Castle  should  wear  his  livery. 

His  colleagues  were  in  despair.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton proposed  to  go  down  to  Marlborough  in  order  to 
consult  the  oracle.  But  he  was  informed  that  Lord 
Chatham   must   decline  all   conversation  on  business. 
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In  the  mean  time,  all  the  parties  which  were  oat  of 
office,  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  Kockingfaams,  joined 
to  oppose  the  distracted  government  on  the  vote  for 
the  land  tax.  They  were  reinforced  by  almost  all  the 
coaDty  members,  and  had  a  considerable  majority. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  ministry  had  been 
beaten  on  an  important  divbion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  aince  the  fell  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The 
administration,  thus  furiously  assailed  from  without, 
was  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  It  had  been  formed 
on  no  principle  whatever.  From  the  very  first,  noth- 
ing but  Chatham's  authority  had  prevented  the  hos- 
tile contingents  which  made  up  his  fanka  from  going 
to  blows  with  each  other.  That  authority  was  now 
withdrawn,  and  every  thing  was  in  commotion.  Con- 
way, a  brave  soldier,  but  in  civil  affidrs  the  most 
timid  and  irresolute  of  men,  afraid  of  disobliging  the 
King,  afi^d  of  being  abused  in  the  newspapers,  afrnid 
of  being  thought  factious  if  he  went  out,  afraid  of 
being  thought  interested  if  he  stayed  in,  afraid  of 
every  thing,  and  afraid  of  being  known  to  be  afraid 
of  any  thing,  was  beaten  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  shuttlecock  between  Horace  Walpole  who  wished  to 
make  him  prime  minister,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish 
who  wished  to  draw  him  into  opposition.  Charles 
Townshend,  a  man  of  splendid  eloquence,  of  lax  prin- 
ciples, and  of  boundless  vanity  and  presumption,  would 
submit  to  no  control.  The  fitll  extent  of  his  parts,  of 
hb  ambition,  and  of  bis  arrogance,  had  not  yet  been 
made  manifest ;  for  be  had  always  quailed  before  the 
genius  and  the  lofry  character  of  Pitt.  But  now  that 
Pitt  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seemed 
to  have  abdicated  the  part  of  chief  minister,  Towns- 
hend broke  loose  from  all  restraint. 
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While  things  were  in  this  state,  Chataam  at  lengtli 
retamed  to  London.  He  might  as  well  have  remained 
at  Marlborough.  He  would  see  nobody.  He  would 
give  no  opinion  on  any  pablic  matter.  The^Duke  of 
Grafton  begged  piteously  for  an  interview,  for  an  honr, 
for  half  an  hour,  for  five  minutes.  The  answer  was, 
that  it  was  impossible.  The  King  himself  repeatedly 
condescended  to  ezpostalate  and  implore.  "  Your 
duty,"  he  wrote,  "  your  own  honomr,  require  you  to 
make  an  effort."  The  answers  to  these  appeals  were 
commonly  written  in  Lady  Chatham's  hand,  irom  her 
lord's  dictation ;  for  he  had  not  energy  even  to  use  a 
pen.  He  flings  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  He  is  pen- 
etrated by  the  royal  goodness  so  signally  shown  to  the 
most  unhappy  of  men.  He  implores  a  little  more  in- 
diUgence.  He  cannot  as  yet  tiunsact  business.  He 
cannot  see  his  colleagues.  Least  of  all  can  he  bear  the 
excitement  of  an  interview  with  majesty. 

Some  were  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  was,  to 
use  a  military  phrase,  malingering.  He  had  made, 
they  said,  a  great  blunder,  and  had  found  it  out.  His 
immense  popularity,  his  high  reputation  for  statesman- 
ship, were  gone  for  ever.  Intoxicated  by  pride,  he 
had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  abilities.  He  now 
saw  nothing  beibre  him  but  distresses  and  humilia- 
tions ;  and  he  had  therefore  simulated  illness,  in  order 
to  escape  from  vexations  which  he  had  not  fortitude  to 
meet.  This  saspicion,  though  it  derived  some  colour 
from  that  weakness  which  was  the  most  striking  blem- 
ish of  his  character,  was  certainly  unfounded.  His 
mind,  before  he  became  first  minister,  had  been,  as  we 
have  said,  in  an  unsound  state  ;  and  physical  and  moral 
causes  now  concurred  to  make  the  derangement  of  his 
&calties  complete.     The  gout,  which  had  been  the  tor- 
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ment  of  his  whole  life,  had  been  suppressed  by  strong 
remedies.  For  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  hoy  at  Ox- 
ford, he  had  passed  several  months  without  a  twinge. 
Bat  his  hand  and  foot  had  been  relieved  at  the  expense 
of  his  nerves.  He  became  melancholy^,  iancifiil,  irri- 
table. The  embarrassing  state  of  public  af^rs,  the 
grave  respoDsibilitj  which  lay  on  him,  the  conscioos- 
ness  of  bis  errors,  the  disputes  of  his  colleagues,  the 
savage  clamours  raised  by  his  detractors,  bewildered 
his  enfeebled  mind.  One  thing  alone,  he  said,  could 
save  bim.  He  mnst  repurchase  Hayea.  The  unwill- 
ing consent  of  the  new  occupant  was  extorted  by  Lady 
Chatham's  entreaties  and  tears ;  and  her  lord  was  some- 
what easier.  But  if  business  were  mentioned  to  him, 
he,  once  the  proudest  and  boldest  of  mankind,  behaved 
like  a  hysterical  girl,  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
bnrst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

His  colleagues  for  a  time  continued  to  entertain  the 
expectation  that  his  health  would  soon  be  restored,  and 
that  be  would  emei^e  from  his  retirement.  But  month 
followed  month,  and  still  he  remtdned  hidden  in  myste- 
rioDS  seclusion,  and  sunk,  as  &t  as  they  could  learn,  in 
dte  de^>est  dejection  c^  ^irits.  They  at  length  ceased 
to  hope  or  to  fear  any  thing  from  bim ;  and  though  he 
was  Btiil  Dominally  Prime  MinistOT,  took  without  scru- 
ple steps  which  they  knew  to  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  his  opinions  and  feelings,  allied  themselves  with 
those  whom  he  had  proscribed,  disgraced  those  whom 
he  most  esteemed,  and  laid  taxes  on  the  colonies,  in  the 
ftce  of  the  strong  declarations  which  he  had  recently 
made. 

When  he  had  passed  about  a  year  and  three  quartern 
in  gloomy  privacy,  the  King  received  a  tevr  lines  in 
Lady  Chatham's  hand.     They  conttuned  a  request,  dic- 
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tah^  by  her  lord,  that  he  might  be  pennitted  to  resign 
the  Privy  Sea!.  After  some  dvil  show  of  reluctance, 
Ibe  re:-ignation  was  accepted.  Indeed  ChatbaiD  was, 
br  this  time,  a]m4^t  as  mnch  foi^tteo  &s  if  he  had  al- 
ready been  lying  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  length  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  over  hb 
mind  broke  and  passed  away.  His  gout  retamed,  and 
fi^ed  him  fiiMn  a  more  cruel  malady.  His  nerves  were 
newly  braced.  His  spirits  became  baojrant.  He  woke 
as  Irom  a  sickly  dream.  It  was  a  strange  recovery. 
Men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  him  as  of  one 
dead,  and,  when  be  first  showed  himself  at  the  King's 
levee,  started  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost.  It  was 
more  than  two  years  and  a  half  since  he  had  appeared 
in  public. 

He,  too,  had  cause  for  wonder.  The  world  which 
he  now  entered  was  not  the  world  which  he  had  qait- 
ted.  The  administration  which  he  had  farmed  had 
never  been,  at  any  one  moment,  entirely  changed. 
But  there  had  been  so  many  los.sea  and  so  many  ac- 
cessions, that  he  could  scarcely  recognise  bis  own  work. 
Charles  Townshend  was  dead.  Lord  Shelbume  liad 
been  dismissed.  Conway  had  sunk  into  utter  insignif- 
icance. The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  &llen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bedfords.  The  Bedforda  had  deserted 
Grenville,  had  made  their  peace  with  the  King  and 
the  King's  friends,  and  had  been  admitted  to  office. 
Lord  North  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  rising  &3t  in  importance.  Corsica  had  been  given 
up  to  France  without  a  struggle.  The  disputes  with 
the  American  colonies  had  been  revived.  A  general 
election  had  taken  place.  Wilkes  had  returned  from 
exile,  and,  outlaw  as  he  was,  had  been  chosen  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Middlesex.     The  multitude  was  on  his 
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side.  The  Court  was  obstinately  bent  on  mining  him, 
and  was  prepared  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the 
constitution  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  revenge.  The 
Home  of  Commons,  assuming  to  itself  an  a^lthorit^ 
which  of  right  belongs  only  to  the  whole  legislature, 
had  declared  Wilkes  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment. Nor  had  it  been  thought  sufficient  to  keep  him 
out.  Another  must  be  brought  in.  Since  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  had  obstinately  refused  to  choose 
a  member  acceptable  to  the  Court,  the  House  had 
chosen  a  member  for  them.  This  was  not  the  only 
instance,  perhaps  not  the  most  disgraceful  instance,  of 
the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  Court.  Exasperated 
by  the  steady  opposition  of  the  Rockingham  party,  the 
King's  friends  had  tried  to  rob  a  distinguished  Whig 
nobleman  of  his  private  estate,  and  had  persisted  in 
their  mean  wickedness  till  their  own  servile  majority 
had  revolted  from  mere  disgust  and  shame.  Discon- 
tent had  spread  throughout  the  nation,  and  was  kept 
up  by  stimulants  snch  as  had  rarely  been  applied  to 
the  public  mind.  Junius  had  taken  the  Jield,  had 
trampled  Sir  William  Draper  in  the  dust,  had  well  nigh 
broken  the  heart  of  Blackstone,  and  had  so  mangled 
the  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  his  grace 
had  become  sick  of  office,  and  was  beginning  to  look 
wistfully  towards  the  shades  of  Euston.  Every  prin- 
ciple of  foreign,  domestic,  and  colonial  policy  which 
was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Chatham,  had,  during  the 
eclipse  of  his  genius,  been  violated  by  the  government 
which  he  had  formed. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  vainly 
struggling  against  that  fatal  policy  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  lie  might  have  given  it  a  death  blow,  he 
had  been  induced  to  take  under  his  protection.     His 
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ezertiona  redeemed  his  own  fame,  but  they  effected 
little  for  his  country. 

He  found  two  parties  arrayed  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  party  of  his  own  brothers-in-law,  the  Gren- 
villes,  and  the  party  of  Lord  Rockingham.  On  the 
question  of  the  Middlesex  election  these  parties  were 
agreed.  But  on  many  other  important  qneations  they 
differed  widely ;  and  they  were,  in  truth,  not  less  ho»- 
till:  to  eacJi  Other  than  to  the  Court.  The  Grenvillea 
had,  daring  several  years,  annoyed  the  Rockinghams 
with  a  succession  of  acrimonious  pamphlets.  It  was 
long  before  the  Rockinghams  could  be  induced  to  re- 
taliate. But  an  ill  natured  tract,  written  under  Gren- 
ville's  direction,  and  entitled  a  State  of  the  Nation, 
was  too  much  for  their  patience.  Burke  undertook  to 
defend  and  avenge  his  friends,  and  executed  the  task 
with  admirable  skill  and  vigour.  On  every  point  he 
was  victorious,  and  nowhere  more  completely  victori- 
ous than  when  he  joined  issue  on  those  dry  and  mi- 
nute questions  of  statistical  and  financial  detail  in 
which  the  main  strength  of  Grenville  lay.  The  of- 
ficial drudge,  even  on  his  own  chosen  ground,  was 
utterly  QDable  to  maintain  the  fight  against  the  great 
orator  and  philosopher.  When  Chatham  reappeared, 
Grenville  was  still  writhing  with  the  recent  shame  and 
smart  of  this  well  merited  chastisement.  Cordial  co- 
operation between  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposition 
was  impossible.  Nor  could  Chatham  easily  connect 
himself  with  either.  His  feelings,  in  spite  of  many 
affronts  given  and  received,  drew  him  towards  the 
Grenvilles.  For  he  had  strong  domestic  affections ; 
and  his  nature,  which,  though  haughty,  was  by  no 
means  obdurate,  had  been  softened  by  aiHicdon.  But 
&om  his  kinsmen  he  was  separated  by  a  wide  differ- 
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eoce  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  colonial  taxation, 
A  reconciliation,  however,  took  place.  He  visited 
Stowe :  he  shook  hands  with  Greorge  Grenville ;  and 
the  Whig  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  at  thar 
pnblic  dinners,  drank  many  hmnpers  to  the  union  of 
the  three  brothers. 

In  opinions,  Chatham  was  much  nearer  to  the  Rock- 
inghams  than  to  his  own  relatives.  But  between  him 
and  the  RockinghaAs  there  was  a  gulf  not  easily  to 
be  passed.  He  had  deeply  injured  them,  and  in  injur- 
ing them,  had  deeply  injnred  his  country.  When  the 
balance  was  trembling  between  them  and  the  Court, 
be  had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his  genius,  of  his 
renown,  of  his  popularity,  into  the  scale  of  misgovem- 
ment.  It  must  be  added,  that  many  eminent  members 
of  the  party  still  retained  a  bitter  recollection  of  the 
asperity  and  disdain  with  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  him  at  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  affiiirs.  It  is  clear  £rom  Burke's  pamphlets  and 
speeches,  and  still  more  clear  from  his  private  letters, 
and  from  the  language  which  he  held  in  converaation, 
that  he  regarded  Chatham  with  a  feeling  not  far  re- 
moved from  dislike.  Chatham  was  undoubtedly  con- 
scious of  his  error,  and  desirous  to  atone  for  it.  But 
his  overtures  of  friendship,  though  made  with  earnest- 
ness, and  even  with  unwonted  humility,  were  at  first 
received  by  Lord  Rockingham  with  cold  and  austere 
reserve.  Gradually  the  intercourse  of  the  two  states- 
men became  courteous  and  even  amicable.  But  the 
past  was  never  wholly  foi^otten. 

Chatham  did  not,  however,  stand  alone.  Round 
him  gathered  a  party,  small  in  number,  bnt  strong  in 
great  and  various  talents.  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  Colonel  Barr^,  and  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord 
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Ashbnrton,  were  the  principal  members  of  this  cott- 
nection, 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  irom  this  time 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  Chatham's  death,  his  intel- 
lect suffered  any  decay.  His  eloquence  was  almost  to 
the  last  heard  with  delight.  But  it  was  not  exactly 
the  eloquence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  lofty  and 
passionate,  but  somewhat  desultory  declamation,  in 
which  he  excelled  all  men,  and  which  was  set  off  by 
looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  worthy  of  Garrick  or  Talma, 
was  ont  of  place  in  a  small  apartment  where  the  audi- 
ence often  consisted  of  three  or  four  drowsy  prelates, 
three  or  four  old  judges,  accnstomed  during  many 
years  to  disregard  rhetorick,  and  to  look  only  at  facts 
and  arguments,  and  three  or  four  listless  and  supercil- 
ious men  of  feshion,  whom  any  thing  like  enthusiasm 
moved  to  a  sneer.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  flash 
of  his  eye,  a  wave  of  his  arm,  had  sometimes  cowed 
Murray.  But,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  his  utmost  ve- 
hemence and  pathos  produced  less  effect  than  the  mod- 
eration, the  reasonableness,  the  luminous  order  and  the 
serene  dignity,  which  characterized  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Mansfield. 

On  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election,  all  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Opposition  acted  in  concert. 
No  orator  in  either  House  defended  what  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  been  the  constitutional  cause 
with  more  ardour  or  eloquence  than  Chatham.  B&- 
fore  thb  subject  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  public  mind, 
George  Grenviile  died.  His  party  rapidly  melted 
away ;  and  in  a  short  time  most  of  his  adherents  ap- 
peared on  the  ministerial  benches. 

Had  George  Grenviile  lived  many  months  longer, 
the  friendly  ties  which,  after  years  of  estrangement 
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and  hostility,  had  been  renewed  between  him  and  bis 
brother-in-law,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a. 
second  time  violently  dissolved.  For  now  the  qnarrel 
between  England  and  the  Noith  American  colonies 
took  a  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect.  Oppression  pro- 
voked resistance ;  resistance  was  made  the  pretext  for 
fresh  oppression.  The  warnings  of  at!  the  -greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age  were  lost  on  an  imperioas  court 
and  a  deluded  nation.  Soon  a  colonial  senate  con- 
fronted the  British  Parliament.  Then  the  colonial 
militia  crossed  bayonets  with  the  British  regiments. 
At  length  the  commonwealth  was  torn  asunder.  Two 
millions  of  Englishmen,  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
been  ae  loyal  to  their  prince  and  as  proud  of  their 
country  as  the  people  of  Kent  or  Yorkshire,  separated 
themselves  by  a  solemn  act  from  the  Empire.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  insurgents  would  struggle  to 
small  purpose  against  the  vast  financial  and  military 
means  of  the  mother  country.  But  disasters,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  rapid  succession,  rapidly  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  national  vanity.  At  length  a  great 
British  force,  exhausted,  femished,  harassed  on  every 
side  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
its  arms.  Those  governments  which  England  had,  in 
the  late  war,  so  signally  humbled,  and  which  had  dur- 
ing many  years  been  sullenly  brooding  over  the  recoI> 
lections  of  Quebec,  of  Minden,  and  of  the  Mora,  now 
saw  with  exultation  that  the  day  of  revenge  was  at 
band.  France  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
United  States ;  and  there  conld  be  little  doubt  that 
the  example  would  soon  be  followed  by  Spain. 

Chatham  and  Rockingham  had  cordially  concurred 
in  opposing  every  part  of  the  fatal  policy  which  had 
brought  the  state  into  this  dangerous  situation.     But 
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their  paths  now  diverged.  Lord  Rockingham  thought, 
.  and,  as  the  event  proved,  thought  most  justljj  that  the 
rerolted  colonies  were  Beparated  from  the  Empire  for 
ever,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  prolonging  the  war 
on  the  American  continent  would  be  to  divide  re- 
sources which  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate.  If  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  subjugate  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginu  were  abandoned,  war  against  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon might  possibly  be  avoided,  or,  if  inevitable,  might 
be  carried  on  with  success  and  glory.  We  might  even 
indemnify  ourselves  for  part  of  what  we  had  lost,  at 
the  expense  of  those  foreign  enemies  who  had  hoped 
to  profit  by  our  domestic  dissensions.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, therefore,  and  those  who  acted  with  Mm,  con- 
ceived that  the  wisest  course  now  open  to  England 
was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  turn  her  whole  force  against  her  Euro- 
pean enemies. 

Chatham,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  taken  the 
same  side.  Before  France  had  taken  any  part  in 
our  quarrel  with  the  colonies,  he  had  repeatedly,  and 
with  great  energy  of  language,  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer  America,  and  he  could  not  with- 
out absurdity  maintain  that  it  was  easier  to  conquer 
France  and  America  together  than  America  alone. 
But  his  passions  overpowered  his  judgment,  and  made 
him  blind  to  his  own  Inconsistenc?)'.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances which  made  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
inevitable  made  it  to  him  altogether  insupportable. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  seemed  to  hira  less 
ruinous  and  humiliating,  when  produced  by  domestic 
dissensions,  than  when  produced  by  foreign  interfer- 
ence. His  blood  boiled  at  the  degradation  of  his 
country.     Whatever  lowered  her  among  the  nations 
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of  the  earth,  he  felt  aa  a  personal  outrage  to  himself. 
And  the  feeling  was  natural.  He  had  made  her  so 
great.  He  had  been  so  proad  of  her ;  and  she  had 
been  30  proud  of  him.  He  remembered  how,  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  dia- 
ntay,  when  her  possessions  were  torn  from  her,  when 
her  flag  was  dishonoared,  she  had  called  on  him  to 
save  her.  He  remembered  the  sudden  and  glorions 
change  which  his  energy  had  wrought,  the  long  series 
of  triumphs,  the  days  of  thanksgiving,  the  nights  of 
iltuminatioD.  Fired  by  such  recollections,  he  deter- 
mined to  separate  himself  irom  those  who  advised  that 
the  independence  of  the  colonies  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. That  he  was  in  error  will  scarcely,  we  think, 
be  disputed  by  his  warmest  admirers.  Indeed,  the 
treaty,  by  which,  a  few  years  later,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  was  recognised,  was  the  work  of  his 
most  attached  adherents  and  of  his  favourite  son. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  against  the  iiirther  prosecution 
of  hostilities  with  America.  Chatham  had,  during 
some  tiuie,  absented  himself  from  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  his  growing  infirmities.  He  deter- 
mined to  appear  in  bis  place  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
declare  that  his  opinions  were  decidedly  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Rockingham  party.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  His  medical  attendants  ' 
were  uneasy,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  calm  him- 
self, and  to  remain  at  home.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
controlled.  His  son  William,  and  his  son-in-law  Lord 
Mahon,  accompanied  him  to  Westminster.  He  rested 
himself  in  the  Chancellor's  room  till  the  debate  com- 
menced, and  then,  leaning  on  his  two  young  relations, 
limped  to  bis  seat.     The  slightest  particulars  of  that 
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day  were  remembered,  and  have  been  careibllj  re- 
corded. He  bowed,  it  was  remarked,  with  great 
courtliness  to  those  peers  who  rose  to  make  way  tor 
him  and  his  supporters.  His  crutch  was  in  his  hand. 
He  wore,  as  was  his  feshion,  a  rich  velvet  coat.  His 
legs  were  swathed  in  flannel.  His  wig  was  so  large, 
and  his  face  so  emaciated,  that  none  of  his  features 
could  be  discerned,  except  the  high  curve  of  his  nose, 
and  his  ejes,  which  still  retained  a  gleam  o£  the  old 
fire. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  spoken,  Chatham 
rose.  For  some  time  his  voice  was  inaudible.  At 
length  his  tones  became  distinct  and  his  action  ani- 
mated. Here  and  there  his  hearei^  caught  a  thought 
or  an  expression  which  reminded  them  of  William 
Pitt.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  himself.  He 
lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  hesitat«d,  repeated 
the  same  words  several  times,  and  was  so  confiised 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  could 
not  recall  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia.  The 
House  listened  in  solemn  silence,  and  with  the  aspect 
of  profound  respect  and  compassion.  The  stillness 
was  so  deep  that  the  dropping  of  a  handkerchief  woold 
have  been  heard.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied 
with  great  tenderness  and  courtesy ;  but  while  he 
spoke,  the  old  man  was  observed  to  be  restless  and 
'  irritable.  The  Duke  sat  down.  Chatham  stood  u[i 
again,  pressed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  sank  down 
in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Three  or  four  lords  who  sat  near 
him  caught  him  in  his  fall.  The  House  broke  up  in 
confusion.  The  dying  man  was  carried  to  the  rew- 
dence  of  one  of  the  officers  of  Parliament,  and  was  so 
far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  journey  to  Hayes. 
At  Hayes,  after  lingering  a  few  weeks,  he  expired  in 
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his  seventieth  year.  His  bed  was  watched  to  the  last, 
with  anxious  tenderness,  by  his  wife  and  children ; 
and  he  well  deserved  their  care.  Too  often  haughty 
and  wayward  to  others,  to  them  he  had  been  almost 
effeminately  kind.  He  had  through  life  been  dreaded 
by  his  political  opponents,  and  regarded  with  more 
awe  than  love  even  by  his  political  associates.  Bat  no 
fear  seems  to  have  mingled  with  the  affection  which 
his  fondness,  constantly  overflowing  in  a  thousand 
endearing  forms,  had  inspired  in  the  httle  circle  at 
Hayes. 

Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  bad  not,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ten  personal  adherents. 
Half  the  public  men  of  the  age  had  been  estranged 
from  him  by  his  errors,  and  the  other  half  by  the  ex- 
ertions which  he  had  made  to  repair  his  errors.  His 
last  speech  had  been  an  attack  at  once  on  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government,  and  on  the  policy  rec- 
ommended by  the  opposition.  But  death  restored 
him  to  his  old  place  in  the  affection  of  his  country. 
Who  could  hear  unmoved  of  the  fell  of  that  which  had 
been  so  great,  and  which  had  stood  so  long?  The  cir- 
cumstances, too,  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  tragic 
stage  than  to  real  life.  A  great  statesman,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  led  forth  to  the  Senate  House  by 
a  son  of  rare  hopes,  and  stricken  down  in  full  council 
while  straining  his  feeble  voice  to  rouse  the  drooping 
spirit  of  his  country,  could  not  but  be  reipembered 
witt  peculiar  veneration  and  tenderness.  The  few 
detractors  who  ventured  to  murmur  were  silenced  by 
the  indignant  clamours  of  a  nation  which  remembered 
only  the  lofty  genius,  the  unsullied  probity,  the  undis- 
puted services,  of  him  who  was  no  more.  For  once, 
the  chie&  of  all  parties  were  agreed.    A  public  funeral, 
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a  public  monnment,  were  eagerly  voted.  The  debts 
of  the  deceased  were  paid.  A  provision  was  made  for 
hia  femily.  The  City  of  London  requested  that  the 
remains  of  the  great  man  whom  ghe  had  ho  long  loved 
and  hononred  might  rest  under  the  dome  of  her  mag- 
nificent cathedral.  Bnt  the  petition  came  too  late. 
Every  thing  was  already  prepared  for  the  interment 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  men  of  all  parties  had  concurred  in  decree- 
ing posthnmous  honours  to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was 
attended  to  the  grave  almost  exclusively  by  opponents 
of  the  government.  The  banner  of  the  lordship  of 
Chatham  was  borne  by  Colonel  Barre,  attended  by  the 
Puke  of  lUchmond  and  Lord  Rockingham.  Burke, 
Savile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  paU.  Lord  Camden 
was  conspicuous  in  the  procession.  The  chief  mourner 
was  young  William  Pitt.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty-seven  years,  in  a  season  as  dark  and  perilous, 
his  own  shattered  frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid, 
with  the  same  pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated  mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of  the 
Church,  in  a  spot  which  has  ever  since  been  appro- 
priated to  statesmen,  as  the  other  end  of  the  same 
transept  has  long  been  to  poets.  Mansfield  rests  there, 
and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Crrattan, 
and  Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  In  no  other  cemetery 
do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space. 
High  over  those  venerable  graves  towers  the  stately 
monnment  of  Chatham,  and  from  above,  his  effigy, 
graven  by  a  cunning  hand,  seems  still,  with  eagle  lace 
and  outstretched  arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  foes.  The  generation 
which  reared  that  memorial  of  him  has  disappeared. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  rash  and  indiscriminate 
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judgments  which  his  contemporaries  passed  on  his 
character  may  be  calmly  revised  by  history.  And  his- 
tory, while,  for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high,  and 
daring  natures,  she  notes  his  many  errors,  will  yet  de- 
liberately pronounce,  that,  among  the  eminent  men 
whose  bones  lie  near  his,  scarcely  one  has  left  a  more 
stainless,  and  none  a  more  splendid  name. 
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{Encyclcpadia    Britamiea,  December  IBit.} 

Fbamcib  Atterburt,  a  man  who  holds  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary 
history  of  England,  was  bom  in  the  year  1662,  at 
Middleton  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  pariah  of  which  his 
fiither  was  rector.  Francis  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  carried  thence  to  Christ  Church  a 
stock  of  learning  which,  tliough  really  scanty,  he 
through  life  exhibited  with  such  judicious  ostentation 
that  superficial  observers  believed  his  attainments  to  be 
immense.  At  Oxford,  his  parts,  his  taste,  and  his 
bold,  contemptuous,  and  imperious  spirit,  soon  made 
him  conspicuous.  Here  he  published,  at  twenty,  his 
first  work,  a  translation  of  the  noble  poem  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  into  Latin  verse.  Neither  the  style 
nor  the  versification  of  the  young  scholar  was  that  of 
the  Augustan  age.  In  English  composition  he  suc- 
ceeded much  better.  In  1687  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  many  able  men  who  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  Churcli  of  England,  then  persecuted  by  James  II,, 
and  calumniated  by  apostates  who  had  for  lucre  quit- 
ted her  communion.  Among  these  apostates  none  was 
more  active  or  malignant  than  Obadiah  Walker,  who 
was  master  of  University  College,  and  who  had  set  up 
there,  under  the  royal  patronage,  a  press  for  printing 
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tr&cts  against  the  established  religion.  In  one  of  these 
tracts,  written  apparently  by  Walker  himself,  many 
aspersions  were  thrown  on  Martin  Luther.  Atterbury 
undertook  to  defend  the  great  Saxon  Reformer,  and 
performed  that  task  in  a  manner  singularly  character- 
istic. Whoever  examines  hi»  reply  to  Walker  will  be 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  feebleness  of  those 
parts  which  are  argumentative  and  defensive,  and  the 
vigour  of  those  parts  which  are  rhetorical  and  aggres- 
sive. The  Papists  were  so  much  galled  by  the  sar- 
casms and  invectives  of  the  young  polemic  that  they 
raised  a  cry  of  treason,  and  accused  him  of  having,  by 
implication,  called  King  James  a  Judas. 

After  the  Revolution,  Atterbury,  diough  bred  in  the 
doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  read- 
ily swore  fealty  to  the  new  government.  In  no  long 
time  he  took  holy  orders.  He  occasionally  preached 
in  London  with  an  eloquence  which  raised  his  reputa- 
tion, and  soon  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains.  But  he  ordinarily  resided  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  academical 
business,  directed  the  classical  studies  of  the  under- 
graduates  of  his  college,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  and 
assistant  of  Dean  Aldrich,  a  divine  now  chiefly  remem^ 
bered  by  his  catches,  but  renowned  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  scholar,  a  Tory,  and  a  high-chorchnian. 
It  was  the  practice,  not  a  very  judicious  practice,  of 
Aldrich  to  employ  the  most  promising  youths  of  his  col- 
lege in  editing  Greek  and  Latin  books.  Among  the 
studious  and  well-disposed  lads  who  were,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  induced  to  becoiqe  teachers  of 
philology  when  they  should  have  been  content  to  be 
learners,  was  Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Or- 
rery, and  nephew  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  great  experi- 
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mental  philosopher.  The  task  assigned  to  Charles 
Boyle  was  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
worthless  books  in  existence.  It  was  a  iashion,  among 
those  Greeks  and  Romans  who  cultivated  rhetoric  as  an 
art,  to  compose  epistles  and  harangues  in  the  names  of 
eminent  men.  Some  of  these  counterfeits  are  fabricated 
with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill  that  it  is  the  highest 
achievement  of  criticism  to  distbignish  them  from  orig- 
inals. Others  are  so  feebly  and  rudely  executed  that 
they  can  hardly  impose  on  an  intelligent  school-boy. 
The  best  specimen  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  per- 
haps the  oration  for  Marcellus,  such  an  imitation  of 
Tully's  eloquence  as  Tully  would  himself  have  read 
with  wonder  and  delight.  The  worst  specimen  is  per- 
haps a  collection  of  letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  tliat  Phalaris  who  governed  Agrigentum 
more  than  500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  against  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  letters  is  overwhelming.  When,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  emerged^  in  company  with 
much  that  was  far  more  valuable,  from  their  obscurity, 
they  were  pronounced  spurious  by  Politian,  the  great- 
est scholar  of  Italy,  and  by  Erasmus,  the  greatest 
scholar  on  our  side  of  the  Alps.  In  truth,  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  persuade  an  educated  Englishman  that 
one  of  Johnson's  Ramblers  was  the  work  of  William 
Wallace  as  to  persuade  a  man  like  Erasmus  that  a  pe- 
dantic exercise,  composed  in  the  trim  and  artificial 
Attic  of  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  despatch  written  by 
a  crafty  and  ferocious  Dorian,  who  roasted  people  alive 
many  years  before  there  existed  a  volume  of  prose 
in  the  Greek  language.  But,  though  Christ-Church 
could  boast  of  many  good  Latinists,  of  many  good 
English  writei-s,  and  of  a  greater  number  of  clever  and 
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fiuliionable  men  of  the  world  than  belonged  to  any 
other  academic  body,  there  was  not  tten  in  the  college 
a.  single  man  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  in- 
fancy and  the  dotage  of  Greek  literature.  So  saperfi- 
cial  indeed  was  the  learning  of  the  rulers  of  this  cele- 
brated society  that  they  were  charmed  by  an  essay 
which  Sir  William  Temple  published  in  praise  of  the 
ancient  writers.  It  now  seems  strange  that  even  the 
eminent  public  services,  the  deserved  popularity,  and 
the  graceful  style  of  Temple  should  have  saved  so  silly 
a  performance  from  universal  contempt.  Of  the  books 
which  he  most  vehemently  eulogised  bis  eulogies  proved 
that  he  knew  notliing.  In  iact,  he  could  not  read  a 
line  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written. 
Among  many  other  foolish  things,  he  said  that  the  let- 
ters of  Fhalaris  were  the  oldest  letters  and  also  the 
best  in  the  world.  Whatever  Temple  wrote  attracted 
notice.  People  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  began  to  inquire  about  them.  Aldricb, 
who  knew  very  little  Greek,  took  the  word  of  Temple 
who  knew  none,  and  desired  Boyle  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  these  admirable  compositions  which,  having 
long  slept  in  obscurity,  had  become  on  a  sadden  objects 
of  general  interest. 

The  edition  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  Atterbury, 
who  was  Boyle's  tutor,  and  of  some  other  members  of 
the  college.  It  was  an  edition  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  people  who  would  stoop  to  edite  such  a 
book.  The  notes  were  worthy  of  the  text ;  the  Latin 
version  worthy  of  the  Greek  original.  The  volume 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  a  month,  had  not  a  mis- 
understanding about  a  manuscript  arisen  between  the 
young  editor  and  the  greatest  scholar  that  had  ap- 
peared in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters,  Richard 
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Bentlej.  The  manascript  was  in  Bentley's  keeping. 
Boyle  wished  it  to  be  collated.  A  mischief-making 
boukseller  infonned  him  that  Bentley  had  refiised  to 
lend  it,  which  was  ^Ise,  and  also  that  Bentley  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Fhal- 
aris,  and  of  the  critics  who  were  taken  in  by  such 
counterfeits,  which  was  perfectly  tme.  Boyle,  much 
provoked,  paid,  in  his  prefece,  a  bitterly  ironical  com- 
pUment  to  Bentley's  courtesy.  Bentley  revenged  him- 
self by  a  short  dissertation,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  epistles  were  spurious,  and  the  new  edition  of  them 
worthless :  hut  he  treated  Boyle  personally  with  civil- 
ity as  a  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  whose  love 
of  learning  was  highly  commendable,  and  who  deserved 
to  have  had  better  instructors. 

Few  things  in  literary  history  are  more  extraordi- 
nary than  tho  storm  which  this  little  dissertation  raised. 
Bentley  had  treated  Boyle  with  forbearance ;  but  he 
had  treated  Christ-Church  with  contempt ;  and  tbe 
Christ-Church-nien,  wherever  dispersed,  were  as  much 
attached  to  their  college  as  a  Scotchman  to  his  country, 
or  a  Jesuit  to  his  order,  llieir  influence  was  great. 
They  were  dominant  at  Oxford,  powerful  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  conspicuous 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles 
of  London.  Their  unanimous  cry  was,  that  the  honour 
of  the  college  must  be  vindicated,  that  the  insolent 
Cambridge  pedant  must  be  put  down.  Poor  Boyle 
was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  disinclined  to  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  assigned  to  his  tutor  Atterbury. 

The  answei-  to  Bentley,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Boyle,  hut  which  was,  in  truth,  no  more  the  work  of 
Boyle  than  the  letters  to  which  the  controversy  related 
were  the  work  of  Phalaris,  is  now  read  only  by  the 
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cimous,  and  will  in  all  probability  never  be  reprinted 
again.  But  it  had  its  day  of  noisy  popularity.  It  was 
to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  studies  of  men  of  letters, 
bot  on  the  tables  of  the  most  brilliant  drawing-rooms 
of  Suho  Square  and  Covent  Garden.  Even  the  beaus 
and  coquettes  of  that  age,  the  Wildairs  and  the  Ijady 
Lurewells,  the  Mlrabells  and  the  Millamants,  congrat- 
ulated each  other  on  the  way  in  which  the  gay  young 
gentleman,  whose  erudition  sate  so  easily  upon  him, 
and  who  wrote  with  so  much  pleasantry  and  good 
breeding  about  the  Attic  dialect  and  the  anapsestic 
measure,  Sicilian  talents  and  Thericlcan  cups,  had  ban- 
tered the  queer  prig  of  a  doctor.  Nor  was  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  undeserved.  The  book  is,  indeed, 
Atterbury's  masterpiece,  and  gives  a  higher  notion  of 
his  powers  than  any  of  those  works  to  which  he  put 
his  name.  That  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  on 
the  main  qnesUon,  and  on  all  the  collateral  questions 
springing  out  of  it,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  literature,  and  the  history  of  Greece  was  not  equal 
to  what  many  freshmen  now  bring  up  every  year  to 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  that  some  of  his  blunders 
seem  rather  to  deserve  a  flogging  than  a  refutation,  is 
true ;  and  therefore  it  is  tliat  his  performance  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  interesting  and  valuable  to  a  judicious 
reader.  It  is  good  by  reason  of  its  exceeding  badness. 
It  is  the  most  extraordinary  instance  that  exists  of  the 
art  of  making  much  show  with  little  substance.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  says  the  steward  of  Moliere's  miser,  in 
giving  a  fine  dinner  with  plenty  of  money :  the  really 
great  cook  is  he  who  can  set  out  a  banquet  with  no 
money  at  all.  That  Bentley  should  have  written  ex- 
cellently on  ancient  chronology  and  geography,  on  the 
development  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  ori^n  of 
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the  Crreek  drama,  is  not  strange.  But  that  Atterbuiy 
should,  during  some  years,  have  been  thought  to  have 
ti-eated  these  subjects  much  better  tlian  Bentiey  ia 
strange  indeed.  It  is  true  that  the  champion  of  Christ- 
Chui-ch  had  all  the  help  which  the  most  celebrated 
members  of  that  society  could  ^ve  him.  Smalridge 
contributed  some  very  good  wit ;  Friend  and  others 
some  very  bad  archseology  and  philology.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  was  entirely  Atterbury's : 
what  was  not  his  own  was  revised  and  retouched  by 
him  ;  and  the  whole  bears  the  mark  of  his  mind,  a  mind 
inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  the  resources  of  controversy, 
ajid  familiar  with  all  the  artifices  which  make  falsehood 
look  hke  truth,  and  ignorance  like  knowledge.  He 
had  little  gold ;  but  he  beat  that  little  out  to  the  very 
thinnest  leaf,  and  spread  it  over  so  vast  a  surface  that 
to  those  who  judged  by  a  glance,  and  who  did  not 
resort  to  balances  and  tests,  tlie  glittering  heap  of 
worthless  matter  which  ho  produced  seemed  to  be  an 
inestimable  treasure  of  massy  bullion.  Such  arguments 
as  he  had  he  placed  in  the  clearest  light.  Where  he 
had  no  arguments,  he  resorted  to  personalities,  some- 
times serious,  generally  ludicrous,  always  clever  and 
cutting.  But,  whether  he  was  grave  or  merry, 
whether  he  reasoned  or  sneered,  his  s^le  was  always 
pure,  polished,  and  easy. 

Party  spirit  then  ran  high ;  yet,  though  BentJey 
ranked  among  Whigs,  and  Christ-Church  was  a  strong- 
hold of  Toryism,  Whigs  joined  with  Tories  in  applaud- 
ing Atterbury's  volume.  Garth  insulted  Bentley,  and 
extolled  Boyle  in  lines  which  are  now  never  quoted 
except  to  be  laughed  at.  Swift,  in  his  "  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  introduced  with  much  pleasantry  Boyle,  clad 
ir,  the  gift  of  all  the  gods,  and  directed  by 
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Apollo  in  the  form  of  a  human  friend,  for  whose  name 
a  blank  is  left  which  may  easily  be  filled  up.  The 
yoath,  so  accoutred,  and  so  assisted,  gains  an  easy 
victory  over  his  uncourteoos  and  boastful  antagonist. 
Bentley,  meanwhile,  was  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  immeasurable  superiority,  and  encouraged 
by  the  voices  of  the  few  who  were  really  competent 
to  judge  the  combat  "Neman,"  he  said,  justly  and 
nobly,  "  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself."  He 
spent  two  years  in  preparing  a  reply,  which  will  never 
cease  to  be  read  and  prized  while  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  is  studied  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  reply  proved,  not  only  that  the  letters  ascribed 
to  Phalaris  were  spurious,  but  that  Atterbury,  with 
all  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  skill  in  controversial 
fence,  was  the  most  audacious  pretender  that  ever 
wrote  about  what  he  did  not  understand.  But  to 
Atterbuiy  this  exposure  was  matter  of  indifference. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  a  dispute  about  matters  iar 
more  important  and  exciting  than  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  and  the  laws  of  Charondas.  The  rage  of  relig- 
ions Actions  was  extreme.  High  church  and  Low 
church  divided  the  nation.  The  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  were  on  the  high-church  side ;  the  major- 
ity of  King  William's  bishops  were  inclined  to  latitudi- 
narianism.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  two  parties 
touching  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation.  Atterbury  thrust  himself  eagerly  into 
the  front  rank  of  the  high-churchmen.  Those  who 
take  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view  of  his  whole 
career  will  not  be  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  relig- 
ions zeal.  But  it  was  his  nature  to  be  vehement  and 
ptignacious  in  the  cause  of  every  fraternity  of  which 
he  was  a  member.     He  had  defended  the  genuineness 
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of  a  spurious  book  simply  because  Christ-Chiirct  had 
put  forth  an  edition  of  that  book ;  he  now  stood  np  for 
the  clerpj  against  the  civil  power,  simply  because  he 
was  a  clergyman,  and  for  the  priests  against  the  epis- 
copal order,  simply  because  he  was  as  yet  only  a  priest. 
He  asserted  the  pretensions  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  in  several  treatises  written  with  much  wit, 
ingenuity,  audacity,  and  acrimony.  In  this,  as  in  bis 
first  controversy,  he  was  opposed  to  antagonists  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  dispute  was  fer  sujierior 
to  his ;  but  in  this,  as  in  his  first  controversy,  he  im- 
posed on  the  multitude  by  bold  assertion,  by  sarcasm, 
by  declamation,  and,  above  all,  by  -his  peculiar  knack 
of  exhibiting  a  little  erudition  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  look  like  a  great  deal.  Having  passed  himself 
ofi^  on  the  world  as  a  greater  master  of  classical  learn- 
ing than  Bentley,  he  now  passed  himself  off  as  a  greater 
master  of  ecclesiastical  learning  than  Wake  or  Gibson. 
By  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  he  was  regarded  as 
Hie  ablest  and  most  intrepid  tribune  that  had  ever  de- 
fended their  rights  against  the  oligarchy  of  prelates. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  voted  liim  thanks 
for  his  services  ;  the  University  of  Oxford  created  him 
a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Anne,  wliile  the  Tories  still  had  the  chief  weight  in 
the  government,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle. 

Soon  after  he  had  obtained  this  preferment,  the 
Whig  party  rose  to  ascendency  in  the  state.  From 
that  party  he  could  expect  no  fevour.  Six  yeara 
elapsed  before  a  change  of  fortune  took  place.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  prosecution  of  Sache\'ei^ 
ell  produced  a  formidable  explosion  of  high-church  fe- 
natjcbm.     At  such  a  moment  Atterbnry  could  not  fail 
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to  be  conspicaous.  Hia  inordinate  zeal  for  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  temper, 
his  rare  talents  for  agitation  and  for  controversy,  were 
again  signally  displayed.  He  bore  a  chief  part  in 
traming  that  artful  and  eloquent  speech  which  the 
accused  divine  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
and  which  presents  a  singolar  contrast  to  the  absurd 
and  scurrilous  sermon  which  had  very  unwisely  been 
honoored  with  impeachment.  During  the  troubled 
and  anxious  months  which  followed  the  trial,  Atter- 
bnry  was  among  the  most  active  of  those  pamphleteers 
who  inflamed  the  nation  against  the  Whig  ministry  and 
the  Whig  parliament.  When  the  ministry  had  been 
changed  and  the  parliament  dissolved,  rewards  were 
showered  upon  him.  The  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation elected  him  prolocutor.  The  Queen  appointed 
him  Dean  of  ChristrChurch  on  the  death  of  his  old 
friend  and  patron  Aldrich.  The  college  would  have 
preferred  a  gentler  ruler.  Nevertheless,  the  new  head 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour.  A  congrat- 
ulatory oration  in  Latin  was  addressed  to  him  in  the 
magnificent  vesdbule  of  the  hall ;  and  he  in  reply  pro< 
fessed  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  venerable  house 
in  which  he  bad  been  educated,  and  paid  many  grar 
doMS  compliments  to  those  over  whom  he  was  to  pre- 
side. But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  a  mild  or  an 
equitable  governor.  He  had  left  the  chapter  of  Car- 
Ikle  distracted  by  quarrels.  He  found  Christ-Church 
at  peace ;  but  in  three  months  his  despotic  and  conten- 
tious temper  did  at  Christ-Church  what  it  had  done  at 
Carlisle.  He  was  succeeded  in  both  his  deaneries  by 
the  humane  and  accomplished  Snialridge,  who  gently 
complained  of  the  state  in  which  both  had  been  left. 
"  Atterhuxy  goes  before,  and  seta  everything  on  fire. 
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I  come  after  him  with  a  bucket  of  water."  It  was 
said  by  Atterbuiy's  enemies  that  he  was  made  a  bishop 
because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.  Under  his  administra- 
tion Christ-Church  was  in  confusion,  scandalous  altet^ 
cations  took  place,  opprobrious  words  were  exchanged ; 
■nd  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  Tory  college 
would  be  ruined  by  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Tory  doc- 
tor. He  was  soon  removed  to  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
ter, which  was  then  always  united  with  the  deanery  of 
Westminster.  Still  higher  dignities  seemed  to  be  be- 
fore him.  For,  though  there  were  many  able  men  on 
the  episcopal  bench,  there  was  none  who  equalled  or 
approached  him  in  parliamentary  talents.  Had  his 
party  continued  in  power,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  The  more  splendid  his  prospects,  the 
more  reason  he  had  to  dread  the  accession  of  a  fam- 
ily  which  was  well  known  to  be  partial  to  the  Whigs. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of 
those  politicians  who  hoped  that  they  might  be  able, 
during  the  life  of  Anne,  to  prepai-e  matters  in  such 
a  way  that  at  her  decease  there  might  be  little  difSculty 
iji  setting  aside  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  placing  the 
Pretender  on  the  throne.  Her  sudden  death  con- 
founded the  projects  of  these  conspirators.  Atterbury, 
who  wanted  no  kind  of  courage,  implored  his  conleder- 
ates  to  proclaim  James  III.,  and  offered  to  accompany 
the  heralds  in  lawn  sleeves.  But  he  found  even  the 
bravest  soldiers  of  his  party  irresolute,  and  exclaimed, 
not,  it  is  said,  without  interjections  which  ill  became 
the  mouth  of  a  father  of  the  church,  that  the  best  of 
all  causes  and  the  most  precious  of  all  moments  had 
been  pusillanimously  thrown  away.  He  acquiesced  in 
ffhat  he  could  not  prevent,  took  the  oaths  to  the  House 
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of  Hanover,  and  at  the  coronation  officiated  with  the 
outward  show  of  zeal,  and  did  his  best  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  royal  family.  But  his  servility  was 
requited  with  cold  contempt.  No  creature  is  so  re- 
vengeful as  a  proud  man  who  has  humbled  himself 
in  vain.  Atterbuiy  became  the  most  &ctious  and  per- 
tinacious of  all  the  opponents  of  the  government.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  hia  oratory,  lucid,  pointed,  lively, 
and  set  off  with  every  grace  of  pronunciation  and  of 
gesture,  extorted  the  attention  and  admiration  even  of  a 
hostile  majority.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  protests 
which  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  peers  were  drawn 
up  by  him  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  bitterest  of  those  pam- 
phlets which  called  on  the  English  to  stand  up  for  their 
country  against  the  aliens  who  had  come  from  beyond 
the  seas  to  oppress  and  plunder  her,  critics  easily  de- 
tected his  style.  "When  the  rebellion  of  1715  broke 
out,  he  refused  to  sign  the  paper  in  which  the  bishops 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  succession.  He  busied  himself 
in  electioneering,  especially  at  Westminster,  where,  as 
dean,  he  possessed  great  influence ;  and  was,  indeed, 
strongly  suspected  of  having  once  set  on  a  riotous 
meb  to  prevent  his  Whig  fellow-citizens  from  polling. 
After  having  been  long  in  indirect  communication 
with  the  exiled  family,  he,  in  1717,  began  to  corre- 
spond directly  with  the  Pretender.  The  first  letter  of 
the  correspondence  is  extant.  In  that  letter  Atterbury 
boasts  of  having,  during  many  years  past,  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  serving  the  Jacobite  cause.  "  My 
daily  prayer,"  he  says,  "  is  that  you  may  have  success. 
May  I  live  to  see  that  day,  and  live  no  longer  than  I 
do  what  is  in  my  power  to  forward  it."  It  is  to  be  re- 
loembercd  that  he  who  wrote  thus  was  a  man  bound  to 
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set  to  the  cbarcli  of  which  he  was  overseer  an  example 
of  strict  probity ;  that  he  had  repeatedly  sworn  al- 
legiance to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  that  he  had  as- 
sisted in  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  George  I. ; 
and  that  he  had  abjnred  James  III.,  *'  without  equivo- 
cation or  mental  reservation,  on  the  true  &ith  of  a 
Christian," 

It  is  agreeable  to  turn  fronn  his  public  to  his  private 
life.  His  turbulent  spirit,  wearied  with  faction  and 
treason,  now  and  then  required  repose,  and  found  it  in 
domestic  endearments,  and  in  the  society  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  Of  his  wife 
little  is  known :  but  between  him  and  his  daughter 
there  was  an  affection  singularly  close  and  tender. 
The  gentleness  of  his  manners  when  he  was  in  the 
company  of  a  few  friends  was  such  as  seemed  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writings 
and  speeches.  The  charm  of  his  "  softer  hour  "  has 
been  commemorated  by  one  of  those  friends  in  im^ 
perishable  verse.  Though  Atterbury's  classical  attain- 
ments were  not  great,  his  taste  in  English  literature 
was  excellent ;  and  his  admiration  of  genius  was  so 
strong  that  it  overpowered  even  his  political  and  re- 
ligious antipathies.  His  fondness  for  Milton,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  church,  was 
such  as  to  many  Tories  seemed  a  crime.  On  the  sad 
night  on  which  Addison  was  laid  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VIL,  the  Westminster  boys  remarked  that  At- 
terbury  read  the  fiineral  service  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  solemnity.  The  favourite  companions,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  Tory  prelate  were,  as  might  hare 
been  expected,  men  whose  politics  had  at  least  a  tinge 
of  Toryism.'  He  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Gay.     With  Prior  he  had  a  close  in- 
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timacy,  which  some  misunderstAnding  about  public 
attairs  at  last  dissolved.  Pope  found  in  Atterbury,  not 
only  a  warm  admirer,  but  a  moat  laithful,  iearlesa,  and 
judicious  adviser.  The  poet  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  episcopal  palace  among  the  elms  of  Bromley,  and 
entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  host, 
now  declining  in  years,  confined  to  an  easy  chair  by 
gout,  and  apparently  devoted  to  literature,  was  deeply 
concerned  in  criminal  and  perilous  designs  against  the 
government. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  cowed-  by  the 
events  of  1715.  It  revived  in  1721.  The  failure  of  the 
South  Sea  project,  the  panic  in  the  money  market,  the 
down&ll  of  great  commercial  houses,  the  distress  from 
vhich  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was  exempt,  had  pro- 
duced general  discontent.  It  seemed  not  improbable 
that  at  such  a  moment  an  insurrection  might  be  suc- 
cessful. An  insurrection  was  planned.  The  streets 
of  London  were  to  be  barricaded  ;  the  Tower  and  the 
Bank  were  to  be  surprised  ;  King  George,  his  &mily, 
and  his  chief  captains  and  conncillors,  were  to  be  ar- 
rested ;  and  King  James  was  to  he  proclaimed.  The 
design  became  known  ta  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Hooae  of  Hanover.  He  ]>ut  the  English  government 
on  its  guard.  Some  of  the  chief  malcontents  were 
committed  to  prison ;  and  among  them  was  Atterbury. 
No  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  taken 
into  custody  ainc«  that  memorable  day  when  the  ap- 
plauses and  prayers  of  all  London  had  followed  the 
seven  bishops  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower.  The  Opposi- 
tion entertained  some  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
excite  among  the  people  an  enthusiasm  resembling  that 
of  their  others,  who  rushed  into  the  waters  of  the 
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Thames  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Sancroft.  Pictures 
of  the  heroic  confessor  in  his  cell  were  exhibited  at  the 
shop  windows.  Verses  in  his  praise  were  sung  abont 
the  streets.  The  restraints  by  which  he  was  prevented 
from  communicating  with  his  accomplices  were  repre- 
sented as  cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition. Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priestr 
hood.  Would  they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to 
be  oflered  to  their  cloth  ?  Would  theyauflfer  the  ablest, 
the  most  eloquent  member  of  their  profession,  the  man 
who  had  so  often  stood  up  for  their  rights  against  the 
civil  power,  to  be  treated  like  the  vilest  of  mankind  ? 
There  was  considerable  excitement ;  but  it  was  allayed 
by  a  temperate  and  artful  letter  to  the  clergy,  the 
work,  in  all  probability,  of  Bishop  Gibson,  who  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  Walpole,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Atterbury  remained  in  close  confinement  during 
some  months.  He  had  carried  on  his  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  family  so  cautiously  that  the  circum- 
stantial proofs  of  his  guilt,  though  sufBcient  to  pro- 
duce entire  moral  conviction,  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  legal  conviction.  He  could  be  reached  only  by 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Such  a  bill  the  Whig 
party,  then  decidedly  predominant  in  both  houses,  was 
quite  prepared  to  support.  Many  hot-headed  members 
of  that  ]»arty  were  eager  to  follow  the  precedent  which 
had  been  set  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  to 
pass  an  act  for  cutting  off  the  bishop's  head.  Cado- 
gan,  who  commanded  the  army,  a  brave  soldier,  but  a 
headstrong  politician,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with 
great  vehemence :  "  Fling  him  to  the  lions  in  the 
Tower."  But  the  wiser  and  more  humane  Walpole 
was  always  unwilling  to  shed  blood  ;  and  his  influence 
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prevailed.  When  parliament  met,  the  evidence  against 
the  bishop  was  laid  before  committees  of  both  houses. 
Those  committees  reported  that  his  guilt  was  proved. 
In  the  Commons  a  resolution,  pronouncing  him  a  trai- 
tor, was  carried  by  nearly  two  to  one.  A  bill  was  then 
introduced  which  provided  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  liis  spiritual  dignities,  that  he  should  be  banished 
for  life,  and  that  no  British  subject  should  hold  any 
intercourse  with  him  except  by  the  royal  permission. 

This  bill  passed  the  Commons  with  little  difHculty. 
For  the  bishop,  though  invited  to  defend  himself,  choae 
to  reserve  his  defence  for  the  assembly  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  In  the  Lords  the  contest  was  sharp. 
The  young  Duke  of  Wharton,  distinguished  by  his 
parts,  his  dissoluteness,  and  his  versatility,  spoke  for 
Atterbury  with  great  effect ;  and  Atterbury's  own 
voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  by  that  unfriendly 
audience  which  had  so  often  listened  to  him  with 
mingled  aversion  and  delight.  He  produced  few  wit- 
nesses ;  nor  did  those  witnesses  say  much  that  could 
be  of  service  to  him.  Among  them  was  Pope.  He 
was  called  to  prove  that,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  the 
palace  at  Bromley,  the  bishop's  time  was  completely 
occupied  by  literary'  and  domestic  matters,  and  that  no 
leisure  was  lefl  for  plotting.  But  Pope,  who  was  quite 
unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public,  lost  his  head,  and,  an 
he  afterwards  owned,  though  he  had  only  ten  words 
to  say,  made  two  or  three  blunders. 

The  bill  finally  passed  the  Lords  by  eighty-three 
votes  to  forty-three.  The  bishops,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, were  in  the  majority.  Their  conduct  drew  on 
them  a  sharp  taunt  from  Lord  Bathurst,  a  warm  Anend 
of  Atterbury  and  a  zealous  Tory.  "  The  wild  In- 
dians," he  said,  "give  no  quarter,  because   they  be- 
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lieve  that  they  shall  inherit  the  skill  and  prowess  of 
every  adversary  whom  they  destroy.  Perhaps  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  right  reverend  prelates  to  their  brother 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  way." 

Atterbury  took  leave  of  those  whom  he  loved  with 
a  dignity  and  tenderness  worthy  of  a  better  maa. 
Three  fine  lines  of  his  favourite  poet  were  often  in  his 
mouth :  — 

"Some  uliinl  tuta  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon: 
Tba  irorid  iru  all  before  him,  where  to  chaw 
Hia  place  of  reet,  knd  ProrideDce  his  guide." 

At  parting  he  presented  Pope  with  a  Bible,  and  said, 
with  a  dis  ingenuousness  of  which  no  man  who  had 
studied  the  Bible  to  much  purpose  would  have  been 
guilty  :  "  If  ever  you  leam  that  I  have  any  dealings 
with  the  Pretender,  I  give  yon  leave  to  say  that  my 
punishment  is  just."  Pope  at  this  time  really  believed 
the  bishop  to  be  an  injured  man.  Arbuthnot  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Swift,  a  :few  months 
later,  ridiculed  with  great  bitterness,  in  the  "  Voyage 
to  Laputa,"  the  evidence  which  had  satisfied  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Soon,  however,  the  most  par- 
dal  &iends  of  the  banished  prelate  ceased  to  assert  hia 
innocence,  and  contented  themselves  with  lamenting 
and  excusing  what  they  could  not  defend.  After  a 
short  stay  at  Brussels,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Paris,  and  had  become  the  leading  man  among  the 
Jacobite  rtfiigees  who  were  assembled  there.  He  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  the  Pretender,  who  then  held  his 
mock  court  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Pope.  But  Atterbury  felt  that  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  strangely  out  of  place  at  the 
Vatican,  and  declined  the  invitation.  During  some 
months,  however,  he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  stood 
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high  in  the  good  graces  of  James.  The  correspondence 
between  the  master  and  the  servant  was  constant, 
Atterbury's  merits  were  warmly  acknowledged ;  hia 
advice  was  respectfully  received ;  and  he  was,  as  Boling- 
broke  had  been  before  him,  the  prime  minister  of  a 
king  without  a  kingdom.  But  the  new  fevourite  found, 
as  Bolingbroke  had  found  before  him,  that  it  was  quite 
as  hard  to  keep  the  shadow  of  power  under  a  vagrant 
and  mendicant  prince  as  to  keep  the  reaUty  of  power 
at  Westminster.  Though  James  had  neither  territoriee 
nor  revenues,  neither  army  nor  navy,  there  was  more 
Action  and  more  intrigue  among  his  courtiers  than 
among  those  of  his  successful  rival.  Atterbury  soon 
perceived  that  fais  counsels  were  disregarded,  if  not  dis- 
trusted. His  proud  spirit  was  deeply  wounded.  He 
quitted  Paris,  fixed  his  residence  at  Montpellier,  gave 
up  politics,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  exile  he  had  so  severe  an  illness 
that  his  daughter,  herself  in  very  delicate  health,  de- 
termined to  run  all  risks  that  she  might  see  him  once 
more.  Having  obtained  a  license  from  the  English 
Gc^mment,  she  went  by  sea  to  Bordeaux,  but  landed 
there  in  such  a  state  that  she  could  travel  only  by  boat 
or  in  a  litter.  Her  lather,  in  spite  of  his  infirmities, 
set  out  from  Montpellier  to  meet  her ;  and  she,  with 
the  impatience  which  is  often  the  sign  of  approaching 
death,  hastened  towards  him.  Those  who  were  about 
her  in  vain  implored  her  to  travel  slowly.  She  said 
that  every  hour  was  precious,  that  she  only  wished  to 
eee  her  papa  and  to  die.  She  met  him  at  Toulouse, 
embraced  him,  received  from  his  hand  the  sacred  bread  . 
and  wine,  and  thanked  God  that  they  had  passed  one 
day  in  each  other's  society  before  they  parted  for  ever. 
She  died  that  night. 
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It  was  some  time  before  even  the  strong  mind  of 
Atterbury  recovered  from  this  cruel  blow.  As  soon  as 
he  was  himself  again  he  became  eager  for  action  and 
conflict ;  for  grief,  which  disposes  gentle  natures  to 
retirement,  to  inaction,  and  to  meditation,  only  makes 
restless  spirits  more  restless.  The  Pretender,  dull  and 
bigoted  as  he  was,  had  found  out  that  he  had  not  act«d 
wisely  in  parting  with  one  who,  though  a  heretic,  was, 
in  abilities  and  accomplishments,  the  foremost  man  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  The  bishop  was  courted  back, 
and  was  without  much  difficulty  induced  to  return  to 
Paris  and  to  become  once  more  the  phantom  minist^ 
of  a  phantom  monarchy.  But  his  long  and  troubled 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To  the  last,  however,  bis 
intellect  retained  all  its  keenness  and  vigour.  He 
learned,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  banishment,  that  he 
had  been  accused  by  Oldmixon,  as  dishonest  and  ma- 
lignant a  scribbler  as  any  that  has  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  the  Dunciad,  of  having,  in  concert  with 
other  Christ-Church  men,  garbled  Clu^ndon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  charge,  as  respected  Atterbury, 
had  not  the  slightest  foundation  :  for  he  was  no^ne 
of  the  editors  of  the  History,  and  never  saw  it  un  it 
was  printed.  He  published  a  short  vindication  of  hint- 
self,  which  is  a  model  in  its  kind,  luminous,  temperate, 
and  dignified.  A  copy  of  this  little  work  he  sent  to 
the  Pretender,  with  a  letter  singularly  eloquent  and 
graceful.  It  was  impossible,  the  old  man  said,  that  he 
should  write  anything  on  such  a  subject  without  beiog 
reminded  of  the  resemblance  between  his  own  &te  and 
that  of  Clarendon.  They  were  the  only  two  English 
subjects  that  had  ever  been  banished  from  their  country 
and  debarred  from  all  communication  with  their  friends 
by  act  of  parliament.    But  here  the  resemblance  ended. 
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One  of  the  exiles  had  been  so  happy  as  to  bear  a 
chief  pari  in  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  house.  All 
that  the  other  could  now  do  was  to  die  asserting  the 
rights  of  that  house  to  the  last.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  letter  was  written  Atterbury  died.  He  had  jnat 
completed  his  seventieth  year. 

His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  l^d,  with 
great  privacy,  under  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Only  three  mourners  followed  the  coffin.  No  inscrip- 
tion marks  the  grave.  That  the  epitaph  with  which 
Pope  honoured  the  memory  of  his  friend  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  wails  of  the  great  national  cemetery  is  no 
subject  of  regret :  for  nothing  worse  was  ever  written 
by  Colley  Gibber. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  complete  informfttion  about 
Atterbury  may  easily  collect  it  from  his  sermons  and 
hia  controversial  writings,  from  the  report  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  against  him,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  State  Trials,  from  the  five  volumes  of  his 
correspondence,  edited  by  Mr.  Nicliols,  and  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  Stuart  papers,  edited  by  Mr,  Glover. 
A  very  indulgent  but  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
bishop's  political  career  will  be  found  in  Lord  Mabon's 
valuable  Hbtory  of  England. 
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{Encj/dBpadia  Britanmea,  May  IBBi.) 

John  Buntan,  the  most  popular  religious  writer  in 
the  English  language,  was  bom  at  Elstow,  about  a 
mile  &om  Bedrord,  in  the  year  1628.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  bom  a  tinker.  The  tinkers  then  formed 
an  hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in  no  high  estima- 
tion. They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  ofWn  confounded  with  the  gipsies,  whom  in  tmth 
they  nearly  resembled.  Banyan's  father  was  more 
respectable  than  most  of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  fixed 
residence,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  a  viUage 
school  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those  daring 
which  the  puritan  spirit  was  in  the  highest  vigour  all 
over  England ;  and  nowhere  had  that  spirit  more  in- 
fluence than  in  Bedfordshire.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  a  lad  to  whom  nature  had  given  a  pow- 
erful imagination,  and  sensibility  which  amounted  to  a 
disease,  should  have  been  early  haunted  hy  religious 
terrors.  Before  he  was  ten,  his  sports  were  interrupted 
by  fits  of  remorse  and  despair ;  and  his  sleep  was  dia- 
turbed  by  dreams  of  fiends  trying  to  fly  away  with  him. 
As  he  grew  older,  his  mental  conflicts  became  still 
more  violent.  The  strong  language  in  which  he  de- 
scribed them  has  strangely  misled  all  his  biographers 
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except  Mr.  Soathey.  It  has  long  been  an  ordinary 
practice  with  pions  writers  to  cite  Bnnjan  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  supernatural  power  of  divine  grace  to 
rescue  the  human  soni  from  the  lowest  depths  of  wick- 
edness. He  is  called  in  one  hook  the  most  notorious 
of  profligates  ;  in  another,  the  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning.  He  is  designated  in  Mr.  Ivimey's  History 
of  the  Baptists  as  the  depraved  Bunyan,  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Elstow.  Hr.  Ryland,  a  man  once  of  great 
note  atpong  the  Dissenters,  breaks  out  into  the  follow- 
ing rhapsody :  —  "  No  man  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon integrity  can  deny  that  Bunyan  was  a  practical 
atheist,  a  worthless  contemptible  infidel,  a  vile  rebel  to 
God  and  goodness,  a  common  profligate,  a  soul-despis- 
ing, a  soul-murdering,  a  soul-damning,  thoughtless 
wretch  as  could  exist  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  Now 
be  astonished,  O  heavens,  to  eternity  I  and  wcmder,  O 
earth  and  hell  1  while  time  endures.  Behold  this  very 
man  become  a  miracle  of  mercy,  a  mirror  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  holiness,  truth,  and  love."  But  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that 
the  good  men  who  wrote  this  had  been  deceived  by  a 
phraseology  which,  as  they  had  been  hearing  it  and 
using  it  all  their  lives,  they  ought  to  have  understood 
better.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  in- 
fer, &om  the  strong  expressions  in  which  a  devout  man 
bemoans  his  exceeding  sinfulness,  that  he  has  led  a 
worse  life  than  his  neighbours.  Many  excellent  per- 
sons, whose  moral  character  from  boyhood  to  old  age 
has  been  free  from  any  stain  discernible  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  have,  in  their  autobiographies  and  diaries, 
applied  to  themselves,  and  doubtless  with  sincerity, 
epithets  as  severe  as  could  be  apphed  to  Titus  Gates  or 
Bdrs.  Brownrigg.    It  is  quite  certain  that  Bunyan  was, 
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at  eighteen,  what,  in  any  but  the  most  austerely  puri- 
tanical circles,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  young 
man  of  singular  gravity  and  innocence.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other  penitents 
who,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge  themselves  to  have 
been  the  worst  of  mankind,  fired  up  and  stood  vigor- 
oosly  on  his  defence,  whenever  any  particular  charge 
was  brought  against  him  by  others.  He  declares,  it  is 
true,  that  he  had  let  loose  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his 
lusts,  that  he  had  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  divine  law,  and  that  he  had  been  the  ringleader 
of  the  youth  of  Elatow  in  all  manner  of  vice.  But, 
when  those  who  wished  him  ill  accused  him  of  licen- 
tious amom['s,  he  called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest 
his  purity.  No  woman,  he  said,  in  Leaven,  earth,  or 
hell,  could  charge  him  with  having  ever  made  any  im- 
proper advances  to  her.  Not  only  had  he  been  strictly 
faithAil  to  his  wife  ;  but  he  had,  even  before  his  mar- 
riage, been  perfectly  spotless.  It  does  not  appear  from 
his  own  confessions,  or  from  the  railings  of  his  enemies, 
that  he  ever  was  drunk  in  his  life.  One  bad  habit  he 
contracted,  that  of  using  profane  language;  but  he 
telb  us  that  a  single  reproof  cured  him  so  effectually 
that  he  never  offended  again.  The  worst  that  can  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  poor  youth,  whom  it  has  been 
the  feshion  to  represent  as  the  most  desperate  of  repro- 
bates, as  a  village  Rochester,  is  that  he  had  a  great 
liking  for  some  diversions,  quite  harmless  in  them- 
selves, but  condemned  by  the  rigid  precisians  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  for  whose  opinion  he  had  a  great 
respect.  The  four  chief  sins  of  which  he  was  guilty 
were  dancing,  ringing  the  belh  of  the  parish  church, 
playing  at  tipcat,  and  reading  the  History  of  Sir  Bevis 
of  Southampton.      A  rector  of  the   school  of  Laud 
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wonld  have  held  such  a  young  man  up  to  the  whole 
parish  as  a  model.  But  Bunyan's  notions  of  good  and 
evil  had  heen  learned  in  a  very  different  school ;  and 
be  was  made  miserable  by  the  conflict  between  his 
tastes  and  his  scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen,  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  gave  a 
lasting  colour  to  his  thoughts.  He  enlisted  in  the  par- 
liamentary anny,  and  served  during  the  decisive  cam- 
paign of  1646.  All  that  we  know  of  his  military 
career  is  that,  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  one  of  his  com- 
rades, who  had  taken  his  post,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  town.  Bunyan  ever  after  considered  himself 
as  having  been  saved  horn  death  by  the  special  inter- 
ference of  Providence.  It  may  be  observed  that  his 
imagination  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  glimpse 
which  he  had  caught  of  the  pomp  oS  war.  To  the 
last  he  loved  to  draw  his  illustrations  of  sacred  things 
from  campa  and  fortresses,  from  guns,  drums,  trumpets, 
flags  of  truce,  and  regiments  arrayed,  each  under  its 
own  banner.  His  Greatheart,  his  Captain  Boanerges, 
and  his  Captain  Credence,  are  evidently  portraits,  of 
which  the  originals  were  among  those  martial  saints 
who  fought  and  expounded  in  Fairfax's  army. 

In  a  few  months  Bunyan  returned  home  and  mar- 
ried. His  wife  had  some  pious  relations,  and  brought 
him  as  her  only  portion  some  pious  books.  And  now 
his  mind,  excitable  by  nature,  very  imperfectly  disci- 
plined by  education,  and  exposed,  without  any  protec- 
tion, to  the  infectious  virulence  of  the  enthusiasm 
wliich  was  then  epidemic  in  England,  began  to  be 
fearfidly  disordered.  In  outward  things  he  soon  be- 
came a  strict  Pharisee,  He  was  constant  in  attendance 
at  prayers  and  sermons.     His  favourite  amusements 
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were  one  after  anotlier  relinquislied,  though  not  with- 
out many  painful  struggles.  In  the  middle  of  a  game 
at  tipcat  he  paused,  and  stood  staring  wUdly  upwards 
with  his  stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard  a  voice  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  would  leave  his  sins  and  go  to 
heaven,  or  keep  hb  sins  and  go  to  hell ;  and  he  had 
seen  an  awfiil  countenance  frowning  on  him  from  the 
sky.  The  odious  vice  of  bell-ringing  he  renounced ; 
but  he  still  for  a  time  ventured  to  go  to  the  church 
tower  and  look  on  while  others  pulled  the  ropes.  But 
Boon  the  thought  struck  him  that,  if  he  per^ted  in 
such  wickedness,  the  steeple  would  &U  on  his  head ; 
and  he  fled  in  terror  from  the  accursed  place.  To  give 
up  dancing  on  the  village  green  was  still  harder  |  and 
some  months  elapsed  before  he  had  the  fortitude  to 
part  with  this  darhng  sin.  When  this  last  sacrifice 
had  been  made,  he  was,  even  when  tried  by  the 
maxims  of  that  austere  time,  faultless.  All  Elstow 
talked  of  him  as  an  eminently  pious  youth.  But  his 
own  mind  was  more  unquiet  than  ever.  Having  noth- 
ing more  to  do  in  the  way  of  visible  reformation,  yet 
finding  in  religion  no  pleasures  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  juvenile  amusements  which  he  had  relinquished, 
he  began  to  apprehend  that  he  lay  under  some  special 
malediction ;  and  he  was  tormented  by  a  succession  of 
fantasies  which  seemed  likely  to  drive  him  to  suicide 
or  to  Bedlam. 

At  one  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  all  persons 
of  Israelite  blood  would  be  saved,  and  tried  to  make 
out  that  he  partook  of  that  blood  ;  but  his  hopes  were 
speedily  destroyed  by  his  &ther,  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew. 

At  another  time  Bunyan  was  disturbed  by  a  strange 
dilemma :  "  If  I  have  not  faith,  I  am  lost ;  if  I  have 
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fiuth,  I  can  work  mimclea,"  He  was  tempted  to  cry 
to  the  puddles  between  Elstow  and  Bedford,  "  Be  ye 
diy,"  and  to  stake  his  eternal  hopes  on  the  event. 

Then  he  took  up  a  notion  that  the  day  of  grace  for 
Bedford  and  the  neighbouring  villagus  was  past ;  that 
ali  who  were  to  be  saved  in  that  part  of  England  were 
already  converted  ;  and  that  he  had  begun  to  pray  and 
strive  sonoe  months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether  the  Turks 
were  not  in  the  right,  and  the  Christians  in  the  wrong. 
Then  he  was  troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  wliich 
prompted  him  to  pray  to  the  trees,  to  a  broomstitk,  to 
the  parish  ball.  As  yet,  however,  hi;  was  only  enter- 
ing the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Soon  the 
darkness  grew  thicker.  Hideous  forms  floated  before 
him.  Sounds  of  cursing  and  wailing  were  in  his  ears. 
His  way  ran  through  stench  and  Are,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  &e  bottomless  pit.  He  began  to  be  haunted 
by  a  strange  curiosity  about  the  unpardonable  sin, 
and  by  a  morbid  longing  to  commit  it.  But  the  most 
frightful  of  all  the  forms  which  his  disease  took  was  a 
propensity  to  utter  blasphemy,  and  especially  to  re- 
nounce his  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  redemption. 
Night  and  day,  in  bed,  at  table,  at  work,  evil  spirits, 
as  he  imagined,  were  repeating  close  to  his  ear  the 
words,  "Sell  him,  sell  him."  He  struck  at  the  hob- 
goblins ;  he  pushed  them  from  him ;  but  still  they 
were  ever  at  his  side."  He  cried  out  in  answer  to 
them,  hour  afWr  hour :  "  Never,  never ;  not  for  thou- 
sands of  worlds;  not  for  thousands."  At  length,  worn 
out  by  this  long  agony,  he  suffered  the  fetal  words  to 
escape  him,  "  Let  him  go,  if  he  will."  Then  his 
niisery  became  more  fearful  than  ever.  He  had  done 
what  could  not  be  forgiven.     He  had  forfeited  his  part 
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of  the  great  sacriBce.  Like  Esau,  he  had  sold  hia 
birthright ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  re- 
pentance. "  None,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  knows  the 
terrors  of  those  days  but  myself."  He  has  described 
his  sufferings  with  singular  energy,  simplicity,  and 
pathos,  lie  en\'ied  the  brutes ;  he  envied  the  very 
stones  in  the  street,  and  the  tiles  on  the  houses. 
The  sun  seemed  to  withhold  its  light  and  warmth 
from  him.  His  body,  though  cast  iu  a  sturdy  mould, 
and  though  still  in  the  highest  vigour  of  youth, 
trembled  whole  days  together  with  the  fear  of  death 
and  judgment.  He  &ncied  that  this  trembling  was 
the  sign  set  on  the  worst  reprobates,  the  sign  which 
God  had  put  on  Cain.  The  unhappy  man's  emotion 
destroyed  his  power  of  digestion.  He  had  such  pains 
that  he  expected  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  prototype. 

Neither  the  books  which  Bunyan  read,  nor  tbe 
advisers  whom  he  consulted,  were  likely  to  do  much 
good  in  a  case  like  his.  His  small  library  had  received 
a  most  unseasonable  addition,  the  account  of  the  lam- 
entable end  of  Francis  Spira.  One  ancient  man  of  hi^ 
repute  for  piety,  whom  the  suS«rer  consulted,  gave  an 
opinion  which  might  well  have  produced  fetal  conse- 
quences. "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Bunyan,  "  that  I  have 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Indeed," 
said  the  old  lanatic,   '■'■  I  am  afraid  that  yon  have." 

At  length  the  clouds  broke;  the  light  became  clearer 
and  clearer ;  and  the  enthusiast,  who  had  imagined  that 
he  was  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  first  murderer, 
and  destined  to  the  end  of  the  arch  traitor,  enjoyed 
peace  and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
Years  elapsed,  however,  before  his  nerves,  which  had 
been  so  perilously  overstrained,  recovered  their  toed. 
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When  he  had  joined  a  Baptist  society  at  Bedford, 
uid  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  partake  of  tbe 
Eucharist,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  refrain 
from  imprecating  destruction  on  his  brethren  while  the 
cap  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  After  he  had 
been  some  time  a  member  of  the  congregation,  he 
began  to  preach  ;  and  his  sermons  produced  a  power- 
fill  effect.  He  was  indeed  illiterate ;  but  he  spoke  to 
ilhterate  men.  The  severe  training  through  whicii  he 
had  passed  had  given  him  such  an  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  modes  of  reli^ous  melancholy  as  he 
could  never  have  gathered  from  books ;  and  his  vigor- 
ous genius,  animated  by  a  lei'vent  spirit  of  devotion, 
enabled  him,  not  only  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  the  vulgar,  but  even  to  extort  the  half  contempt- 
nous  admiration  of  scholars.  Yet  it  was  long  before 
be  ceased  to  be  tormented  by  an  impulse  which  urged 
him  to  utter  words  of  horrible  impiety  in  the  pulpit. 

Counter-irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral  as  in 
physical  diseases.  It  should  seem  that  Bunyan  was 
finally  relieved  from  the  internal  sufferings  which  had 
embittered  his  life  by  sharp  persecution  from  without. 
He  had  been  five  years  a  preacher,  when  tlie  Resto- 
ration put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Cavalier  gentlemen 
and  clei^ymen  all  over  the  country  to  oppress  the 
Dissenters ;  and,  of  all  the  Dissenters  whose  history 
is  known  to  us,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  hardly 
treat«d.  In  November  1660,  he  was  flung  into  Bed- 
ford gaol ;  and  there  he  remained,  with  some  intervals 
of  partial  and  precarious  liberty,  during  twelve  years. 
His  persecutors  tried  to  extort  from  him  a  promise  that 
he  would  abstain  from  preaching ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced tliat  he  was  divinely  set  apart  and  commis- 
sioned to  be  a  teacher  of  righteousness ;  and  he  was 
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fiilly  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  He 
was  brought  before  several  tribunals,  laughed  at,  ca- 
ressed, reviled,  menaced,  but  in  vain.  He  waa  face- 
tiously told  that  he  was  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
he  ought  not  to  hide  his  gift ;  but  that  his  real  gift 
was  skill  in  repairing  old  kettles.  He  was  compared 
to  Alexander  the  coppersmith.  He  was  told  that,  if 
he  would  give  up  preaching,  he  should  be  instantly 
liberated.  He  was  warned  that,  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  he  would  be  liable  to  banishment, 
and  that,  if  he  were  found  in  England  after  a  certain 
time,  his  neck  would  be  stretched.  His  answer  was, 
"  If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  will  preach  again  to- 
morrow." Year  after  year  he  lay  patiently  in  a  dnii^ 
geon,  compared  with  which  the  worst  prison  now  to  be 
found  in  the  island  is  a  palace.  His  fortitude  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  his  domestic  feelings  were 
unusually  strong.  Indeed,  he  was  considered  by  his 
stern  brethren  as  somewhat  too  fond  and  indulgent  a 
parent.  He  had  several  small  children,  and  among 
them  a  daughter  who  was  blind,  and  whom  he  loved 
with  peculiar  tenderness.  He  could  not,  he  said,  bear 
even  to  let  the  wind  blow  on  her ;  and  now  she  must 
suder  cold  and  hunger ;  she  must  beg ;  she  must  be 
beaten ;  "  yet,"  he  added,  "  I  must,  I  must  do  it." 
While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  his  old  trade  for  the  support  of  his  femily. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  take  up  a  new  trade.  He 
learned  to  make  long  tagged  thread  laces ;  and  many 
thousands  of  these  articles  were  furnished  by  him  to 
the  hawkers.  While  his  hands  were  thus  busied,  he 
had  other  employment  for  his  mind  and  his  lips. 
He  gave  religious  instruction  to  his  fellow-captives, 
Euid  formed  from  among  them  a  little  flock,  of  which 
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he  was  faimaelf  the  pastor.  He  studied  indefatigably 
the  few  books  which  he  possessed.  His  two  chief 
compaBions  were  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  such  that  he 
might  have  been  called  a  living  concordance ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs  are 
still  legible  the  ill  spelt  lines  of  doggrel  in  which  be 
expressed  his  reverence  for  the  brave  sufferers,  and  his 
implacable  enmity  to  the  mystical  Babylon. 

At  length  he  began  to  write ;  and,  though  it  was 
gome  time  before  he  discovered  where  his  strength  lay, 
his  writings  were  not  unsuccessful.  They  were  coarse, 
indeed ;  but  they  showed  a  keen  mother  wit,  a  great 
command  of  the  homely  mother  tongue,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  English  Bible,  and  a  vast  and  dearly 
bought  spiritual  experience.  They  therefore,  when  the 
corrector  of  the  press  had  improved  the  syntax  and  the 
spelling,  were  well  received  by  the  humbler  class  of 
Dissenters. 

Much  of  Bunyan's  time  was  spent  in  controversy. 
He  wrote  sharply  against  the  Quakers,  whom  he  seems 
always  to  have  held  in  utter  abhoiTence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  fiict  that  he  adopted  one  of  their 
pecnliar  &shions:  his  practice  was  to  write,  not  No- 
vember or  December,  but  eleventh  month  and  twelfth 
month. 

He  wrote  ag^st  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. No  two  things,  according  to  him,  had  less  affin- 
ity than  the  form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Those,  he  said  with  much  point,  who  have  most  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer  are  all  to  be  found  in  gaol ;  and  those 
who  have  most  zeal  for  the  form  of  prayer  are  all  to  be 
found  at  the  alehouse.  The  doctrinal  articles,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  warmly  praised,  and  defended  against 
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some  Arminian  clergymen  who  had  signed  them.  The 
most  acrimonious  of  all  his  works  is  his  answer  to 
Sdward  Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  an 
excellent  man,  bnt  not  firee  from  the  taint  of  Felagian- 
iam. 

Bunyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  He  doubtless  held 
with  perfect  sincerity  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  that 
sect;  but  he  did  not  consider  that  tenet  as  one  of  high 
importance,  and  willingly  joined  in  communion  with 
quiet  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  sterner 
Baptists,  there&re,  loudly  pronounced  him  a  fklse 
brother,  A  controversy  arose  which  long  survived  the 
original  combatants.  In  our  own  time  the  cause  which 
Bunyan  had  defended  with  rude  logic  and  rhetoric 
against  Kiffin  and  Danvers  was  pleaded  by  Robert  Hall 
with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  such  as  no  polemical 
writer  has  ever  surpassed. 

During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
Restoration,  Bunyan's  confinement  seems  to  have  been 
strict.  But,  as  the  passions  of  1660  cooled,  as  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Puritans  had  been  regarded 
while  their  reign  was  recent  gave  place  to  pity,  he  was 
leas  and  less  harshly  treated.  The  distress  of  his  tiun- 
ily,  and  bis  own  patience,  courage,  and  piety  softened 
the  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  Like  his  own  Christian 
in  the  cage,  he  found  protectors  even  among  the  crowd 
of  Vanity  Fair.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, is  said  to  have  interceded  for  him.  At  length  Uie 
prisoner  was  suffered  to  pass  most  of  his  time  beywid 
the  wails  of  the  gaol,  on  condition,  as  it  should  seem, 
that  he  remained  within  the  town  of  Bedford. 

He  owed  his  complete  liberation  to  one  of  the  worst 
acts  of  one  of  the  worst  governments  that  England  has 
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ever  seen.  In  1671  the  Cabal  was  in  power.  Charles 
II.  had  concluded  the  treaty  by  which  he  boand  hiro- 
self  to  set  up  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
The  first  step  which  he  took  towards  that  end  was  to 
annul,  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  his  prerog- 
ative, all  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  and,  in  order  to  disguise  his  real  design,  he 
umulled  at  the  same  time  the  penal  atatutea  against 
Protestant  nonconformists.  Banyan  was  consequently 
set  at  lai^.  In  the  first  warmth  of  his  gratitude  he 
published  a  tract  in  which  he  compared  Charles  to  that 
humane  and  generoua  Persian  king  who,  though  not 
himself  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  true  religion, 
fevoured  the  chosen  people,  and  permitted  them,  after 
years  of  captlyity,  to  rebuild  their  beloved  temple.  To 
candid  men,  who  consider  how  much  Bunyan  had  suf- 
fered, and  how  little  he  could  guess  the  secret  designs 
of  the  court,  the  unsuspicious  thankfulness  with  which 
be  accepted  the  precious  boon  of  freedom  will  not  ap- 
pear to  require  any  apology.  , 

Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  begun  the  book 
which  bas  made  his  name  immortal.  The  history  of 
that  book  is  remarkable.  The  author  was,  as  he  tells 
US,  writing  a  treatise,  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  stages  of  the  Christian  progress.  He  compared 
that  progress,  as  many  others  had  compared  it,  to  a 
pilgrimage.  Soon  his  quick  wit  discovered  innumer- 
able points  of  similarity  which  had  escaped  his  pred- 
ecessors. Images  came  crowding  on  his  mind  faster 
than  he  could  pot  them  into  words,  quagmires  and  pits, 
■te^  hills,  dark  and  horrible  glens,  soft  vales,  sunny 
pastures,  a  gloomy  castle  of  which  the  courtyard  was 
strewn  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  murdered  prisoners, 
a  town  all  bustle  and  splendour,  like  London  on  the 
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Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  the  narrow  path,  straight  as 
a  rule  could  make  it,  running  on  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
through  city  and  through  wilderness,  to  the  Black  River 
and  the  Shining  Gate.  He  had  found  out,  as  most 
people  would  have  said,  by  accident,  as  he  would 
doubtless  have  said,  by  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
where  his  powers  lay.  He  had  no  suspicion,  indeed, 
that  he  was  producing  a  masterpiece.  He  could  not 
guess  what  place  his  allegory  would  occupy  in  English 
literature ;  for  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing. 
Those  who  suppose  him  to  have  studied  the  Fmry 
Queen  might  easily  be  confuted,  if  this  were  the  proper 
place  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  two  allegories  have  been  thought  to  resemble 
each  other.  The  only  work  of  fiction,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, with  which  he  could  compare  his  pilgrim,  was  bis 
old  favourite,  the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton. 
He  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  borrow  any  time 
from  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  from  his  exposi- 
tions, his  controversies,  and  his  lace  tags,  for  the  purpose 
of  amusing  himself  with  what  he  considered  merely  as 
a  trifle.  It  was  only,  he  assures  us,  at  spare  moments 
that  he  returned  to  the  House  Beautiful,  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  the  Enchanted  Ground.  He  had  no 
assistance.  Nobody  but  himself  saw  a  line  till  the 
whole  was  complete.  He  then  consulted  his  pious 
fHeiids.  Some  were  pleased.  Others  were  much  scan- 
dalised. It  was  a  vain  story,  a  mere  romance,  about 
giants,  and  hons,  and  goblins,  and  warriors,  sometimes 
fighting  with  monsters  and  sometimes  regaled  by  fair 
ladies  in  stately  palaces.  The  loose  atheistical  wits  at 
Will's  might  write  such  stuff  to  divert  the  painted  Jez- 
ebels of  the  court :  but  did  it  become  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  copy  the  evil  fashions  of  the  world  ?     There 
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had  been  a  time  when  the  cant  of  such  fools  would 
have  made  Bunyan  miserable.  But  that  time  was 
passed  ;  and  his  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy 
state.  He  saw  that,  in  emploj'ing  fiction  to  make  truth 
clear  and  goodness  attractive,  he  was  only  following 
the  example  which  every  Christian  ought  to  propose  to 
himself;  and  he  determined  to  print, 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  stole  silently  into  the  world. 
Not  a  single  copy  of  the  first  edition  b  known  to  be  in 
existence.  The  year  of  publication  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  probable  that,  during  some  months,  the 
little  volume  circulated  only  among  poor  and  obscure 
uectaries.  But  soon  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  book 
which  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  all 
the  action  and  scenery  of  a  lairy  tale,  which  exercised 
his  ingenuity  by  setting  him  to  discover  a  multitude  of 


.ngs   for 
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curious  analogies,  which  interested  his 
human  beings,  Irail  like  himself,  and  strugglin 
temptations  from  within  and  from  without,  whic' 
moment  drew  a  smile  irom  him  by  some  stroke  of 
quaint  yet  simple  pleasantry,  and  nevertheless  left  on 
his  mind  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for  God  and  of  sym- 
pathy for  man,  began  to  produce  its  effect.  In  puritan- 
ical circles,  firom  which  playa  and  novels  were  strictly 
excluded,  that  efiect  was  such  as  no  work  of  genius, 
though  it  were  superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quixote, 
or  to  Othello,  can  ever  produce  on  a  mind  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  literary  luxuiy.  In  1678  came  forth  a 
second  edition  with  additions ;  and  then  the  demand 
became  immense.  In  the  four  following  years  the 
book  was  reprinted  six  times.  The  eighth  edition, 
which  contains  the  last  improvements  made  hy  the 
aathor,  was  published  in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684,  the 
tenth  in  1685.     The  help  of  the  engraver  had  eai-ly 
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been  called  in ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  childien 
looked  with  terror  and  delight  on  execrable  copper- 
plates, which  represented  Christian  thrusting  his  sword 
into  Apollyon,  or  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  Giant  De- 
spair. In  Scotland,  and  in  'some  of  the  colonies,  tiie 
Pilgrim  was  even  more  popular  than  in  his  native  conn- 
trr.  Bunyan  has  told  us,  with  very  pardonable  van- 
ity, that  in  New  England  his  dream  was  the  daily  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was  thought 
worthy  to  appear  in  the  most  superb  binding.  He  bad 
numerous  admirers  in  Holland,  and  among  the  Hngae- 
nots  of  France.  With  the  pleasures,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  pains  of  eminence.  EJiavish 
booksellers  put  forth  volumes  of  trash  under  his  name; 
and  envious  scribblers  maintained  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  poor  ignorant  tinker  douM  really  be  the  author 
of  the  book  which  was  called  his. 

He  took  the  best  way  to  confound  both  those  who 
counterfeited  him  and  those  who  slandered  him.  He 
continued  to  work  the  gold-field  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  to  draw  from  it  new  treasures,  not  indeed 
with  quite  such  ease  and  in  quite  such  abundance  as 
when  the  precious  soil  was  still  virgin,  but  yet  with 
success  which  lefl  all  competitioD  &r  behind.  In  1684 
appeared  the  second  part  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
It  was  soon  followed  by  the  "  Holy  War,"  which,  if 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  did  not  exbt,  would  be  the 
best  allegory  that  ever  was  written, 

Bunyan's  place  in  society  was  now  very  dit&rait 
from  what  it  had  been.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
many  Dissenting  ministers,  who  could  talk  Latin  and 
read  Greek,  had  affected  to  treat  him  with  scorn.  But 
his  fame  and  influence  now  far  exceeded  theirs.  He  had 
so  great  an  authority  among  the  Baptists  that  he  waa 
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popnlarlj  called  Bishop  Bunjan.  His  episcopal  visi- 
tations were  annual.  From  Bedford  be  rode  every 
year  to  London,  and  preached  there  to  large  and  at- 
tentive congregations.  From  London  he  went  his  cir- 
cnlt  through  the  country,  animating  the  zeal  of  his 
brethren,  collecting  and  distribnting  alms,  and  making 
up  qoarrels.  The  magistrates  seem  in  general  to  have 
given  him  little  trouble.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  year  1685,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  again 
occupying  his  old  quarters  in  Bedford  gaol.  In  that 
year  the  rash  and  wicked  enterprise  of  Monmouth 
gave  the  Government  a  pretext  for  prosecuting  the 
Nonconformists ;  and  scarcely  one  eminent  divine  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Baptist  persuasion 
remained  nnmolested.  Baxter  was  in  prison :  Howe 
was  driven  into  exile  :  Henry  was  arrested.  Two  em- 
inent Baptists,  with  whom  Bunyan  had  been  engaged 
in  controversy,  were  in  great  peril  and  distress.  Dan- 
Ters  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged ;  and  Kiflin's 
grandsons  were  actually  hanged.  The  tradition  is 
that,  during  those  evil  days,  Bunyan  was  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  a  waggoner,  and  that  he  preached  to 
bis  congregation  at  Bedford  in  a  smock-frock,  with  a 
cart-whip  in  his  hand.  But  soon  a  great  change  took 
place.  James  the  Second  was  at  open  war  with  the 
church,  and  found  it  necessary  to  court  the  Dissenters. 
Some  of  the  creatures  of  the  government  tried  to  se- 
cure the  aid  of  Bunyan.  They  probably  knew  that 
he  had  written  in  praise  of  the  indulgence  of  1672, 
and  therefore  hoped  that  he  might  be  equally  pleased 
with  the  indnlgence  of  1687.  But  fifteen  years  of 
thoDght,  observation,  and  commerce  with  the  world 
had  made  hira  wiser.  Nor  were  the  cases  exactly  par- 
allel.    Charles  was  a  professed  Protestant :  James  was 
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a  professed  Papist.  The  object  of  Charles's  indulgence 
was  disguised :  the  object  of  James's  indulgence  was 
patent.  Bunyan  was  not  deceived.  He  exhorted  his 
hearers  to  prepare  themselves  by  fasting  and  prayer 
for  the  danger  which  menaced  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  and  rtifiised  even  to  speak  to  the  courtier  who 
came  down  to  remodel  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  and 
who,  as  was  supposed,  had  it  in  charge  to  offer  some 
municipal  dignity  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Baptists. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Revolution,  In  the 
summer  of  1688  he  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
son  with  an  angry  father,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
the  old  man  not  to  disinherit  the  young  one.  This 
good  work  cost  the  benevolent  intercessor  his  life.  He 
had  to  ride  through  heavy  rwn.  He  came  drenched 
to  his  lodgings  on  Snow  Hill,  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields ;  and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is  stjll  regarded 
by  the  Nonconformists  with  a  feeling  which  seems 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stem  spirit  of  their  the- 
ology. Many  puritans,  to  whom  the  respect  paid  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  reliques  and  tombs  of  saints 
seemed  childish  or  sinful,  are  said  to  have  begged  with 
their  dying  breath  that  their  cofBns  might  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  coffin  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  feme  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  during  the 
century  which  followed  his  death,  was  indeed  great, 
hut  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  reli^ous  families  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Very  seldom  was  he 
during  that  time  mentioned  with  respect  by  any  writer 
of  great  literary  eminence.  Young  coupled  his  prose 
with  the  poetry  of  the  wretched  D'Urfey.  In  the 
Spiritual    Quixote,   the    adventures   of  Christian   are 
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ranked  with  those  of  Jack  the  GiantrKiller  and  John 
Hickathrift.  Cowper  vraitured  to  pnuse  the  great  al- 
legorist,  but  did  not  venture  to  name  him.  It  is  a  si^ 
nificant  circumstance  that,  till  a  recent  period,  all  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  were 
evidently  meant  for  the  cottage  and  the  servants'  hall. 
The  paper,  the  printing,  the  plates,  were  all  of  the 
meanest  description.  In  general,  when  the  educated 
minority  and  the  common  people  difler  about  the  merit 
of  a  book,  the  opinion  of  the  educated  minority  finally 
prevails.  The  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  perhaps  the 
only  book  about  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  the  educated  minority  has  come  over  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  and 
to  imitate  this  book  are  not  to  be  numbered.  It  has 
been  done  into  verse :  it  has  been  done  into  modern 
English.  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Tender  Conscience," 
the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Good  Intent,"  "  The  Pilgrima^ 
of  Seek  Truth,"  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Theophilua," 
"  The  Infant  Pilgrim,"  "  The  Hindoo  Pilgrim,"  are 
among  the  many  feeble  copies  of  the  great  original. 
But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Bnnyan  is  that  those  who 
most  hated  his  doctrines  have  tried  to  borrow  the  help 
of  hia  genius.  A  Catholic  version  of  his  parable  may 
be  seen  with  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  title  page. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  Antinomians  for  whom  his 
Calvinism  is  not  strong  enough  may  study  the  pil- 
grimage of  Hephahah,  in  which  nothing  will  be  found 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  admission  of  free 
agency  and  universal  redemption.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  the  acts  of  Vandalism  by  which 
a  fine  work  of  art  was  ever  defaced  was  committed 
10  late   as   the   year   1853.     It   was  determined    to 
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transform  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  into  a  Tractamn 
book.  The  task  was  not  easy  :  for  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  two  sacraments  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  allegory  ;  and  of  all  Christian  theol(^ans, 
avowed  Quakers  excepted,  Banyan  was  the  one  in 
whose  system  the  sacraments  held  the  least  prominent 
place.  However,  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a  type  of 
Baptism,  and  the  House  Beautiful  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  effect  of  this  change  is  such  as  assuredly  the  in- 
genious person  who  made  it  never  contemplated.  For, 
as  not  a  single  pilgrim  passes  Uirou^h  the  Wicket  Grate 
in  infancy,  and  as  Faithful  hurries  past  the  House 
Beautiful  without  stopping,  the  lesson,  which  the  fable 
in  its  altered  shape  teaches,  is  that  none  but  adults 
ought  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the  Sucharist  may  safely 
be  neglected.  Nobody  would  have  discovered  from 
the  original  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  that  the  author  was 
not  a  Psedobaptist.  To  turn  his  book  into  a  book 
against  Paidohaptism  was  an  achievement  reserved  for 
an  Anglo-Catholic  divine.  Such  blunders  must  nece»- 
aarily  be  committed  by  every  man  who  mutilates  parts 
of  a  great  work,  without  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
o£  the  whole. 
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OuvEB  G01D8UITH,  i^e  of  the  most  pleasing  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ;  He  was  of  a 
Protestant  and  Saxon  fiunily  which  had  been  long  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  and  which  had,  like  most  other  Protes- 
tant and  Saxon  &miHes,  been,  in  troubled  times,  har- 
assed and  put  in  fear  by  the  native  population.  His 
&ther,  Charles  Goldsmith,  studied  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  at  the  diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  became 
attached  to  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster,  married 
her,  took  orders,  and  settled  at  a  place  called  Pallas  in 
the  county  of  Longford.  There  he  with  difficulty  sup- 
ported his  wife  and  children  on  what  he  could  earn, 
partly  as  a  curate  and  partly  as  a  farmer. 

At  Pallas  Oliver  Groldsmith  was  bom  in  November 
1728.  The  spot  was  then,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
almost  as  remote  from  the  busy  and  splendid  capital  in 
which  his  later  years  were  passed,  as  any  clearing 
in  Upper  Canada  or  any  sheep-walk  in  Australasia 
now  is.  Even  at  this  day  those  enthusiasts  who  ven- 
ture to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
are  forced  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  their  journey 
on  foot.  The  hamlet  lies  &r  from  any  high  road, 
on  a  dreary  plain  which,  in  wet  weather,  is  often  a 
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lake.  The  lanes  would  break  any  jaunting  car  to 
pieces ;  and  there  are  ruta  and  sloughs  through  which 
the  most  strongly  built  wheels  cannot  be  dragged. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child,  his  &ther  was  pre- 
sented to  a  living  worth  about  200{.  a  year,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  The  family  accordingly  quit- 
ted their  cottage  in  the  wilderness  for  a  spacious  house 
on  a  frequented  road,  near  the  village  of  Lissoy.  Here 
the  boy  was  taught  hia  letters  by  a  maid-servant,  and 
was  sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a  village  school  kept 
by  an  old  quartermaster  on  half-pay,  who  professed  to 
teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but 
who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stones  about  ghosts, 
banshees  and  fairies,  about  the  great  Rapparee  chiefs, 
Baldearg  O'Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about 
the  exploits  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  sur- 
prise of  Monjuich,  and  the  glorions  disaster  of  Bri- 
huega.  This  man  must  have  been  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  but  he  was  of  the  aborl^nal  race,  and  not 
only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could  pour  forth 
unpremeditated  Irish  verses.  Ohver  early  became,  and 
through  life  continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  Irish  music,  and  especially  of  the  compositions 
of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes  of  whose  harp  he 
heard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Oliver,  though  by 
birth  one  of  the  Englishry,  and  though  connected 
by  numerous  ties  with  the  Established  Church,  never 
showed  the  least  sign  of  that  contemptuous  antipathy 
with  which,  in  his  days,  the  ruling  minority  in  Ii-eland 
too  generally  regarded  the  subject  majority.  So  fiir 
indeed  was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  caste  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  conceived 
an  aversion  to  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory, 
and,  even  when  George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne. 
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maintuned  that  nothing  bnt  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  dynasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier 
Goldsmith  was  removed  in  his  ninth  year.  He  went 
to  severa]  grammar-schools,  and  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  languages.  His  life  at  this  time 
Eeems  to  have  been  tkr  from  happy.  He  had,  as  ap- 
pears irom  the  admirable  portrait  of  him  at  Knowie, 
features  harsh  even  to  ugliness.  The  small-pox  had 
set  its  mark  on  liiin  with  more  than  usual  severity. 
His  stature  was  small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  together. 
Among  boys  little  tenderness  is  shown  to  personal 
defects;  and  the  ridicule  excited  by  poor  Oliver's 
appearance  was  heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity 
and  a  disposition  to  blunder  which  he  retained  to  the 
last.  He  became  the  common  butt  of  boys  and  mas- 
ters, was  pointed  at  as  a  fHght  in  the  play-ground,  and 
flogged  as  a  dnnce  in  the  school-room.  When  he  had 
risen  to  eminence,  those  who  had  once  derided  him 
ransacked  their  memory  for  the  events  of  his  early 
years,  and  recited  repartees  and  couplets  which  had 
dropped  from  him,  and  which,  though  little  noticed 
at  the  time,  were  supposed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
to  indicate  the  powers  which  produced  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  and  the  "  Deserted  Village." 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The  sizars  paid  nothing 
for  food  and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging ;  but 
they  had  to  perform  some  menial  ser^'ices  from 
which  they  have  long  been  relieved.  They  swept 
the  court :  they  carried  up  the  dinner  to  the  fellows' 
table,  and  changed  the  plates  and  poured  out  the 
ale  of  the  rulers  of  the  society.  Goldsmith  was 
quartered,  not  alone,  in  a  garret,  on  the  window  of 
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which  his  came,  scrawled  hy  himsdf,  is  still  read 
with  interest.'  From  such  garrets  manj  men  of  less 
parts  than  his  have  made  their  way  to  the  wool-sack 
or  to  the  episcopal  bench.  But  Goldsmith,  while  he 
suffered  all  the  humiliations,  threw  away  all  the  ad- 
vantages, of  his  situation.  He  neglected  the  studies 
of  the  place,  stood  low  at  the  examinations,  was 
turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  class  for  playing 
the  buffoon  in  the  lecture  room,  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  pumping  on  a  constable,  and  was  caned 
by  a  brutal  tutor  for  giving  a  ball  in  the  attic  story 
of  the  college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  from 
the  city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a  life  divided 
between  squalid  distress  and  squalid  dissipation,  his 
&tlier  died,  leaving  a.  mere  pittance.  The  youth  ob- 
tained his  bachelor's  degree,  and  left  the  university. 
During  some  time  the  humble  dwelling  to  which  his 
widowed  mother  had  retired  was  his  home.  He  was 
now  in  his  twenty-first  year ;  it  was  necessary  that  he 
sliouid  do  something  ;  and  his  education  seemed  to  have 
fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  dress  himself  in  gaudy 
colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  take  a 
hand  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to 
angle  in  summer,  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in 
winter.  He  tried  five  or  six  professions  in  turn  with- 
out success.  He  applied  for  ordination  ;  but,  as  be 
applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was  speedily  turned  out 
of  the  episcopal  palace.  He  then  became  tutor  in  an 
opulent  family,  but  soon  quitted  his  situation  in  conso- 
quence  of  a  dispute  about  play.     Then  he  determined 

'  The  glaa>  on  which  the  name  ia  written  hu,  u  we  an  ioTonaed  bj  k 
writer  in  Noirt  and  Querift  [Sod  S.  in.  p.  91),  boen  incloied  in  ■  ftrnme  uid 
deposited  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  College  Librari',  where  it  ia  Mill 
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to  emigrate  to  America.  His  relations,  with  mttch  sat- 
isfaction, saw  him  set  out  for  Cork  on  a  good  horse, 
vith  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket.  But  in  six  weeks  he 
came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  without  a  penny,  and 
informed  his  mother  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  passage,  having  got  a  iair  wind  while  he  was 
at  a  party  of  pleasure,  bad  sailed  without  him.  Then 
he  resolved  to  study  the  law.  A  generous  kinsman 
advanced  fifty  pounds.  With  this  som  Goldsmith  went 
to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a  gaming  hoase,  and  lost 
every  shilling.  He  then  thought  of  medicine.  A 
small  purse  was  made  up;  and  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinbiu^h  he 
passed  eighteen  months  in  nominal  attendance  on  lec- 
tures, and  picked  up  some  superficial  information  about 
chemistry  and  natural  histoiy.  Thence  he  went  to 
Leyden,  still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He  left  that 
celebrated  university,  the  third  university  at  which  he 
had  resided,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  de- 
gree, with  the  merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  with  no  property  but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His 
flute,  however,  proved  a  useftil  friend.  He  rambled  on 
foot  through  Flanders,  France,  and  Switzerland,  play- 
ing tunes  which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry  dancing, 
and  which  often  procured  for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed. 
He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  perform- 
ances, indeed,  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians ; 
but  he  contrived  to  live  on  the  alms  which  he  obtained 
at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  the  stories  which  he  told  about  this  part 
of  hb  life  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution ;  for 
strict  veracity  was  never  one  of  his  virtues ;  and  a  man 
who  is  ordinarily  inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  inaccurate  when  he  talks  about 
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his  own  travels.  Croldsmith,  indeed,  was  so  regardless 
of  truth  as  to  assert  in  print  that  he  was  present  at  a 
most  interesting  conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
Fontenelle,  and  that  this  conversation  took  place  at 
Paris.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  never  was 
within  a  hundred  leagues  of  Paris  during  the  whole 
time  which  Goldsmith  passed  on  the  Continent. 

In  1756  the  wanderer  landed  at  Dover,  without  a 
shilling,  without  a  friend,  and  without  a  calling.  He 
had,  indeed,  if  his  own  unsupported  evidence  may  be 
trusted,  obtained- from  the  university  of  Padua  a  doc- 
tor's degree ;  but  this  dignity  proved  utterly  useless  to 
him.  In  England  his  flute  was  not  in  request :  there 
were  no  convents ;  and  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  a  series  of  desperate  expedients.  He  turned  stroll- 
ing player ;  but  his  face  and  figure  were  ill  suited  to 
the  boards  even  of  the  humblest  theatre.  He  pounded 
drugs  and  ran  about  London  with  phials  for  charitable 
chemists.  He  joined  a  swarm  of  beggars,  which  made 
its  nest  in  Axe  Yard.  He  was  for  a  time  usher  of  a 
school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and  humiliations  of  this 
situation  so  keenly  that  he  thought  it  a  promotion  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  bookseller's  hack  ;  but 
he  soon  found  the  new  yoke  more  galling  tlian  the  old 
one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again.  He  ob- 
tained a  medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  but  the  appointment  was  speedily 
revoked.  Why  it  was  revoked  we  are  not  told.  The 
subject  was  one  on  which  he  never  liked  to  talk.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  die  place.  Then  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  lor  examination,  as  mate  to  a  naval  hospital.  Even 
to  so  humble  a  post  he  was  found  unequal.  By  this 
time  the  schoolmaster  whom  he  had  served  for  a  mor- 
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Bel  of  food  and  the  third  part  of  a  bed  was  ii»  more. 
14otbing  remained  but  to  return  to  the  lowest  drudgery 
of  literature.  Goldsmith  took  a  garret  in  a  miserable 
court,  to  which  he  had  to  climb  from  the  brink  of 
Fleet  Ditch  by  a  dizzy  ladder  of  flag-stones  called 
Breakneck  Steps.  The  coiirt  and  the  ascent  have 
long  disappeared ;  but  old  Londoners  will  remember 
botb.^  Here,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer  sat 
down  to  toil  like  a  galley  slave. 

In  the  succeeding  six  years  he  sent  to  the  press  some 
things  which  have  survived  and  many  which  have  per- 
ished. He  produced  articles  for  reviews,  magazines, 
and  newspapers ;  -children's  books  which,  bound  in  gilt 
paper  and  adorned  with  hideous  woodcuts,  appeared  in 
the  window  of  the  once  far-feraed  shop  at  the  comer 
of  Sl  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  which,  though  of 
little  or  no  valne,  is  still  reprintod  among  his  works ;  a 
"  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  which  is  not  reprinted,  though 
it  well  deserves  to  be  so;*  a  superficial  and  incorrect, 
but  very  readable,  "  History  of  England,"  in  a  series 
of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to 
his  son ;  and  some  very  lively  and  amusing  "  Sketches 
of  London  Society,"  in  a  series  of  letters  purporting  to 
he  addressed  by  a  Chinese  traveller  to  his  friends.  All 
these  works  were  anonymous ;  but  some  of  them  were 

'  A  gentleman,  who  atatea  that  he  has  kuoitii  the  aeighbourhoad  for 
thirtr  y«ara,  tmrecU  this  accoant,  and  Inrorms  the  present  publisher  thai 
tbo  Breokaecb  Stepa,  Lhirty-two  id  DDmber,  divided  into  two  flights,  are 
■till  in  existence,  and  that,  according  to  tradition,  Goldsmith's  honse  was 
not  on  the  deps,  but  was  the  Aral  hoose  at  the  head  o(  the  court,  on  the 
left  hand,  going  from  the  Old  Bailey.  See  f^olei  and  Queriei  (2nd  S.  ix. 
S90). 

I  Mr.  Black  has  pointed  out  that  this  ia  inaccurale:  the  life  of  Vaab  hu 
been  twice  reprinted;  once  in  Mr.  Prior's  edition  (vol.  iii.  p.  SIS),  and  once 
in  Mr.  Cunningham's  edition  (vol.  iv.  p.  851. 
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well  knofm  to  be  Goldsmith's ;  and  he  gradually  rose 
ia  the  estimation  of  the  bocJisellers  for  whom  he 
drudged.  He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  popular 
writer.  For  accurate  research  or  j^rave  disquisition 
he  was  not  well  qualified  by  nature  or  by  education. 
He  knew  nothing  accurately :  his  reading  had  been 
desultory ;  nor  had  he  meditated  deeply  on  what  he 
had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world ;  but  he 
had  noticed  and  retained  httle  more  of  what  be  bad 
seen  than  some  grotesque  incidents  and  characters 
which  had  happened  to  strike  tus  &ncy.  But,  though 
his  mind  was  very  scantily  stored  with  materials,  he 
used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  i^ay  as  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  effect.  There  have  been  many 
greater  writers ;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  mm^ 
uniformly  agreeable.  His  style  was  always  pure  and 
easy,  and,  on  proper  occa^ons,  pointed  and  energetic. 
Hb  narratives  were  always  amn^g,  bis  descriptions 
always  picturesque,  hb  humour  rich  and  joyous,  yet 
not  without  an  occasional  tinge  of  amiable  sadness. 
About  everything  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  certain  natural  grace  and  decorum,  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  a  man  a  great  part  of  whose  hfe 
had  been  passed  among  thieves  and  beggars,  street- 
walkers and  merry  andrews,  in  those  squalid  dens 
which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of 
hb  acquaintance  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  John- 
Bon,  who  was  then  considered  as  the  first  of  living  Eng- 
Ibh  writers ;  to  Reynolds,  the  first  of  English  painters ; 
and  to  Burke,  who  had  not  yet  entered  parliament, 
but  bad  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  writings 
and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  With  these 
eminent  men  Goldsmith  became  inUmate.     In  1763  he 
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was  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of  that  celebrated 
fraternity  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Literary 
Club,  but  which  has  always  disclaimed  that  epithet, 
and  still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  The  Club. 

By  this  time  Goldsmith  had  quitted  his  miser&ble 
dwelling  at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps,  and  had 
taken  chambers  in  the  more  civilised  region  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  But  he  was  still  oBen  reduced  to 
pitiable  shifts.  Towards  the  close  of  1764  his  rent 
was  so  long  in  arrear  that  his  landlady  one  morning 
called  in  the  help  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  debtor, 
in  great  perplexity,  despatched  a  messenger  to  John- 
son ;  and  Johnson,  always  friendly,  though  often  snrty, 
sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  guinea,  and  promised 
to  &II0W  speedily.  He  came,  and  found  that  Gold- 
smith had  changed  the  guinea,  and  was  railing  at  the 
landlady  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  Johnson  put  the 
cork  into  the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  iriend  to  con- 
sider calmly  how  money  was  to  be  procured.  Gold- 
smith said  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press. 
Johnson  glanced  at  the  mannscript,  saw  that  there 
were  good  things  in  it,  took  it  to  a  bookseller,  sold 
it  for  QOl.,  and  soon  returned  with  the  money.  The 
rent  was  paid ;  and  the  sheriff's  officer  withdrew.  Ac- 
cording to  one  story,  Goldsmith  gave  hia  landlady  a 
iharp  reprimand  for  her  treatment  of  Mm ;  according 
to  another,  he  insisted  on  her  joining  him  in  a  bowl  of 
punch.  Both  stories  are  probably  true.  The  novel 
which  was  thus  ushered  into  the  world  was  the  "  Vicar 
rf  Wakefield." 

But,  before  the  *'  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  appeared  in 
print,  came  the  great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  literary  lifo. 
Id  Christmas  week,  1764,  he  published  a  poem,  entitled 
ihe  "  Traveller."     It  was  the  first  work  to  which  he 
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had  pnt  his  name;  and  it  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  le^tiinate  English  classic.  The  opinion  of 
the  most  skilful  critics  was,  that  nothing  finer  had  ap- 
peared in  verse  since  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Dun- 
ciad."  In  one  respect  the  "  Traveller "  differs  from 
all  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In  general  his  designs 
were  had,  and  his  execution  good.  In  the  "  Travel- 
ler," the  execution,  though  deser\'ing  of  much  praise, 
is  fer  inferior  to  the  design.  No  pliilosophieal  poem, 
ancient  or  modem,  has  a  plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  simple.  An  English  wanderer,  seated  on  a 
crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point  where  three  great 
countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundless  prospect, 
reviews  his  long  pilgrimage,  recalls  the  varieties  of 
scenery,  of  climate,  of  government,  of  religion,  of  na- 
tional character,  which  he  has  observed,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  just  or  nnjust,  that  our  happiness  de- 
pends little  on  political  institutions,  and  much  on  the 
temper  and  regulation  of  our  own  minds. 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  "  Traveller  "  was  on 
the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field "  appeared,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  popularity 
which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  and  which 
is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  language.  The  &ble 
is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  tliat  ever  was  constructed. 
It  wants,  not  merely  that  probability  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  a  tale  of  common  English  life,  but  that 
consistency  which  ought  to  be  found  even  in  the  wild- 
est fiction  abont  witcJies,  giants,  and  fairies.  But  the 
earlier  chapters  iiave  all  the  sweetness  of  pastoral 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy. 
Moses  and  his  spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  mono^ 
amy,  the  sharper  and  his  cosmogony,  the  squire  prov- 
ing from  Aristotle  that  relatives  are  related,  Olivia 
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pr^ariiig  h^Belf  for  the  arduous  task  of  converting  a 
rakish  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  Indies  with  their 
ficandal  about  Sir  Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr.  Bur- 
dock's verses,  and  Mr.  Burchell  with  his  "  Fudge," 
have  caused  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  has  ever  been 
caused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  of 
pages.  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  unworthy  of  the 
beginning.  As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  ab- 
Gurdiues  lie  thicker  ajid  thicker  j  and  the  gleams  of 
pleasantry  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Goldsmith  as  a  nov- 
elist emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist. 
He  wrote  the  "  Goodnatured  Man,"  a  piece  which  had 
a  worse  &te  than  it  deserved.  Garrick  relused  to  pro- 
duce it  at  Drury  I>ane.  It  was  acted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  1768,  bat  was  coldly  received.  The  author, 
however,  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale 
of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  500?.,  five  times  as  much 
as  he  had  made  by  the  "  Traveller  "  and  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  together.  The  plot  of  the  "Good- 
natured  Man  "  is,  like  almost'  all  Goldsmith's  plots, 
very  ill  constructed.  But  some  passages  are  exquisitely 
ludicrous ;  much  more  ludicrous,  indeed,  than  suited 
the  taste  of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawk- 
uh  play,  entitled  "  False  Delicacy,"  had  just  had  an 
immense  run.  Sentimentality  was  all  the  mode.  Dur- 
ing some  years,  more  tears  were  shed  at  comedies  than 
at  tragedies  ;  and  a  pleasantry  which  moved  the  audi- 
ence to  anything  more  than  a  grave  smile  was  repro- 
bated as  low.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
very  best  scene  in  the  "  Goodnatured  Man,"  that  in 
which  Miss  Richland  finds  her  lover  attended  by  the 
bailifiT  and  the  bailiff's  follower  in  full  court  dresses, 
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should  have  been  mercilessly  hissed,  and  should  have 
been  omitted  after  the  first  night. 

In  1770  appeared  the  "  Deserted  Village."  Li 
mere  diction  and  versification  this  celebrated  poem  is 
fiilly  equal,  pei-haps  superior,  to  the  "  Traveller ; "  and 
it  is  generally  preferred  to  the  "  Traveller "  by  that 
large  class  of  readers  who  think,  with  Bayea  in  the 
"  Rehearsal,"  that  the  only  use  of  a  plan  is  to  bring  in 
fine  things.  More  discerning  judges,  however,  while 
they  admire  the  beauty  of  the  details,  are  shocked  by 
one  unpardonable  fault  which  pervades  the  whole. 
The  &ult  we  mean  is  not  tliat  theory  about  wealth 
and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been  censured  by  po- 
litical economists.  The  theory  is  indeed  ialse :  but  the 
poem,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily 
the  worse  on  that  account.  The  finest  poem  ia  the 
Latin  language,  indeed  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any 
language,  was  written  in  defence  of  the  silliest  and 
meanest  of  all  systems  of  natural  and  moral  philos- 
ophy. A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for  reasoning 
ill ;  but  he  cannot  be  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for 
observing  the  world  in  which  he  lives  so  carelessly  that 
his  portraits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals,  for 
exhibiting  as  copies  from  real  life  monstrous  combina- 
tions of  things  which  never  were  and  never  could  bo 
found  together.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  painter 
who  shonld  mix  August  and  January  in  one  landscape, 
who  should  introduce  a  frozen  river  into  a  harvest 
scene?  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a 
picture  to  say  that  every  part  was  exquisitely  coloured, 
that  the  green  hedges,  the  apple-trees  loaded  with  fruit, 
the  waggons  reeling  under  the  yellow  sheaves,  and  the 
sun-burned  reapers  wiping  their  forelieads,  were  very 
fine,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys  sliding  were  also 
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very  fine  ?  To  such  a  pictare  the  "  Deserted  Village  " 
bears  a  great  resemblance.  It  is  made  ap  of  incon- 
gmoos  parts.  The  village  in  its  happy  days  is  a.  true 
English  village.  The  village  in  its  decay  is  an  Irish 
village.  The  felicity  and  the  misery  which  Gold- 
smith has  brought  close  together  belong  to  two  dij!eiv 
ent  countries,  and  to  two  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  society.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  native 
island  such  a  rural  paradise,  such  a  seat  of  plenty,  con- 
tent, and  tranquillity,  as  his  "  Aubiu^."  He  had  as- 
suredly never  seen  in  England  all  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  paradise  turned  ont  of  their  homes  in  one  day 
and  forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America.  The 
hamlet  he  had  probably  seen  iu  Kent;  the  ejectment 
he  had  probably  seen  in  Munster :  but,  by  joining  the 
two,  be  has  produced  something  which  never  was  and 
never  will  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  1TT3  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covent  Gar- 
den with  a  second  play,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
The  manager  was  not  without  great  difficulty  induced 
to  bring  this  piece  out.  The  sentimental  comedy  still 
reigned ;  and  Goldsmith's  comedies  were  not  senti- 
mental. The  "  Goodnatnred  Man  "  had  been  too 
ftmny  to  succeed  ;  yet  the  mirth  of  the  "  Goodnatured 
Man  "  was  sober  when  compared  with  the  rich  drollery 
of  '*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  is,  in  truth,  an  in- 
comparable &rce  in  five  acts.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
erer,  genius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes,  and  galleries, 
were  in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted 
admirer  of  Kelly  and  Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or 
groan,  he  was  speedily  silenced  by  a  general  cry  of 
"  turn  bim  out,"  or  "  throw  him  over,"  Two  genera- 
tions have  since  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was  pro- 
nounced on  that  night. 
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While  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage "  and  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  he  was  employed 
on  works  of  a  very  different  Hod,  works  from  which 
he  derived  little  reputatioo  but  much  profit.  He  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  schools  a  "  History  of  Rome,"  by 
which  he  made  300^.,  a  "  History  of  England,"  by 
which  he  made  600/.,  a  "History  of  Greece,"  f<Mr 
which  he  received  250/.,  a  "  Natural  History,"  fw: 
which  the  booksellers  covenanted  to  pay  him  800 
guineas.  These  works  he  produced  without  any  elab- 
orate research,  by  merely  selecting,  abridging,  and 
translating  into  his  own  clear,  pnre,  and  flowing  lan- 
guage what  he  found  in  books  well  known  to  the 
world,  hut  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys  and  girls.  He 
committed  some  strange  blunders ;  for  he  knew  noth- 
ing with  accuracy.  Thus  in  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land "  he  tells  us  that  Naseby  is  in  Yorkshire ;  nor  did 
he  correct  this  mistake  when  the  book  was  reprinted. 
He  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into  putting  into  the 
*'  History  of  Greece  "  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Montezuma.  In  his  "  An^ 
mated  "Nature  "  be  relates,  with  faith  and  with  perfect 
gravity,  all  the  most  absurd  lies  which  he  could  find  in 
books  of  travels  about  gigantic  Patagonians,  monkeyi 
that  preach  sermons,  nightingales  that  repeat  long  con- 
versations. "  If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow,"  said 
Johnson,  "  that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  zool- 
ogy," How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to  write 
about  the  physical  sciences  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
two  anecdotes.  He  on  one  occasion  denied  that  the  sun 
is  longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  signs. 
It  was  vain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis. 
"  Maupertuis  I "  he  cried,  '*I  understand  those  mat- 
ters better  than  Maupertuis."     On  another  occasion 
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he,  in  defiaDCe  of  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
nuuntained  obstinately,  and  even  angrily,  that  he 
chewed  his  dinner  by  moving  his  upper  jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have 
done  more  to  make  the  first  steps  in  the  laborious  road 
to  knowledge  eafiy  and  pleasant  Hb  compilations  are 
widely  distinguished  from  the  compilations  of  ordinaty 
book-makers.  He  was  a  great,  perhaps  an  unequalled, 
master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.  In 
these  respects  his  histories  of  Rome  and  of  England, 
and  still  more  his  own  abridgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserve  to  be  studied.  In  general  nothing  is  less 
attractive  than  an  epitome :  hut  the  epitomes  of  Gold- 
smi^,  even  when  most  concise,  are  always  amusing ; 
and  to  read  tliem  is  considered  by  intelligent  children, 
not  as  a  task,  but  a^  a  pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous 
man.  He  had  the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and 
even  in  what  to  one  who  had  so  often  slept  in  bams 
and  on  bulks  must  have  been  luxury.  His  fame  was 
great  and  was  constantly  rising.  He  lived  in  what 
was  intellectually  for  the  best  society  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  society  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment  was 
wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversation  was 
cultivated  with  splendid  success.  There  probably  were 
never  four  talkers  more  admirable  in  four  different 
ways  than  Johnson,  Burke,  Bcauclerk,  and  Garrick ; 
and  Goldsmith  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the 
firar.  He  aspired  to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown  ; 
but  never  was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much  per- 
spicuity, vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have  been,  when- 
ever he  took  a  part  in  conversation,  an  empty,  noisy, 
blundering  rattle.     But  on  this  point  the  evidence  is 
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overwhelming.  So  extraordinary  was  the  contrast  b&- 
tween  Goldsmith's  published  works  and  the  silly  things 
which  he  said,  that  Horace  Walpole  described  hiin  as 
an  inspired  idiot.  "  Noll,"  said  Garrick,  "  wrote  like 
an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Pol."  Ghamier  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  &jtb  to  believe 
that  so  foolish  a  chatterer  could  have  really  written  the 
"  Ti-aveller."  Even  Boswell  could  say,  with  contempt- 
uous compassion,  that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  hon- 
est Goldsmith  run  on.  "  Yes,  sir,"  s^d  Johnson ; 
"  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear  himself."  Minds  di^ 
fer  as  rivers  differ.  There  are  transparent  and  spark- 
ling rivers  from  which  it  is  delightfiil  to  drink  a^  they 
flow ;  to  such  rivers  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Burke 
and  Johnson  may  be  compared.  But  there  are  rivers 
of  which  the  water  when  first  drawn  is  turbid  and 
noisome,  but  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal,  and  deli<Moas 
to  the  taste,  if  It  be  sufiered  to  stand  till  it  has  de- 
posited a  sediment ;  and  such  a  river  b  a  type  of  the 
mind  of  Goldsmith.  His  fir^t  thoughts  on  every  sub- 
ject were  confused  even  to  absurdity ;  but  they  r^ 
quired  only  a  little  time  to  work  themselves  clear. 
When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time ;  and  therefore  his 
readers  pronounced  him  a.  man  of  genius :  but  when 
be  talked  he  talked  nonsense,  and  made  himself  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  hearers.  He  was  palnlully  sen- 
sible of  his  inferiority  in  conversation ;  he  felt  every 
failure  keenly ;  yet  he  had  not  sufScient  judgment  and 
self-command  to  hold  his  tongue.  His  animal  spirits 
and  vanity  were  always  impelling  him  to  try  to  do  the 
one  thing  which  he  could  not  do.  After  every  attempt 
he  felt  that  he  had  exposed  himself,  and  writhed  with 
shame  and  vexation  j  yet  the  next  moment  he  began 
■gain. 
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His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  faim  with  kind- 
ness, which,  in  spite  of  their  admiration  of  his  writings, 
was  not  umiiixed  with  contempt.  In  truth,  there  was 
in  his  character  much  to  love,  but  very  little  to  respect. 
His  heart  was  sofl  even  to  weakness :  he  was  so  gen- 
erous that  he  quite  forgot  to  be  just ;  he  forgave  inja- 
lies  so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite  them ; 
and  was  ao  liberal  to  be^ars  that  he  had  nothing  left 
for  his  tailor  and  his  butcher.  He  was  vain,  sensual, 
frivolous,  proftise,  improvident.  One  vice  of  a  darker 
shade  was  imputed  to  him,  envy.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it 
sometimes  made  him  wince  and  utter  fretful  exclama- 
tions, ever  impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the 
reputation  of  any  of  his  rivals.  The  truth  probably 
is,  that  he  was  not  more  envions,  but  merely  less  pru- 
dent, than  his  neighbours.  His  heart  was  on  his  lips. 
All  those  small  jealousies,  which  are  but  too  common 
among  men  of  tetters,  but  which  a  man  of  letters  who 
is  also  a  man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal, 
(joldsmith  avowed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
When  he  was  envions,  instead  of  affecting  indifference, 
instead  of  damning  with  &int  praise,  instead  of  doing 
injuries  slily  and  in  the  dark,  he  told  every  body  that 
he  was  envious.  "  Do  not,  pray,  do  not  talk  of  John- 
son in  such  terms,"  he  said  to  Boawell ;  "  you  harrow 
np  my  very  soul."  George  Steevens  and  Cumberland 
were  men  &r  too  cunning  to  say  such  a  thing.  They 
would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  man  whom  they 
envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers  anony- 
mous libels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  good. and  what 
was  bad  in  Goldsmith's  character  was  to  his  associates 
ft  perfect  security  that  he  would  never  commit  such 
villany.     He  was  neither  ill-natured  enough,  nor  long- 
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headed  enough,  to  be  guiltr  of  any  malicious  act  which 
required  contrivance  and  disguise. 

Goldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  man 
of  genius,  crnelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  which  at  last  broke  his  heart 
But  no  representation  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth.  He  did,  indeed,  go  through  mach  sharp  misery 
before  he  had  done  anything  considerable  in  literature. 
But,  after  his  name  had  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
the  "  Traveller,"  he  had  none  but  himself  to  blame 
for  his  distresses.  His  average  income,  daring  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life,  certainly  exceeded  40OI.  a 
year ;  and  400/.  a  year  ranked,  among  tlie  incomes 
of  that  day,  at  least  as  high  as  800/.  a  year  would 
rank  at  present.  A  single  man  living  in  the  Temple 
with  4001.  a  year  might  then  be  called  opnlent.  Not 
one  in  ten  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  good  femiUes 
who  were  studying  tlie  law  there  had  so  much.  But 
all  the  wealth  which  Lord  Clive  had  brought  from 
Bengal,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  &om  Qermauy, 
joined  together,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmith, 
He  spent  twice  as  much  as  he  had.  He  wore  fine 
clothes,  gave  dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to 
venal  beauties.  He  had  also,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  though  not  of  his 
head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  according  to  the  state 
of  his  purse,  ready  for  any  tale  of  distress,  true  or 
false.  But  it  was  not  in  dress  or  feasting,  in  promis- 
cuous amours  or  promiscuous  charities,  that  his  chief 
expense  lay.  He  had  been  from  boyhood  a  gambler, 
and  at  onee  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskilAil 
of  gamblers.  For  a  time  he  put  off  the  day  of  in- 
evitable ruin  by  temporary  expedients.  He  obtained 
advances   from   booksellers,  by  promising   to  execute 
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irorks  wliich  he  never  began.  But  at  length  this 
source  of  anpply  tkiied.  He  owed  more  than  2000^. , 
and  he  saw  no  hope  (£  extricatioD  from  his  embarrass- 
ments. His  spirits  and  health  gave  way.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  nerrous  fever,  which  he  thought  him- 
self competent  to  treat.  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  him  if  his  medical  skill  had  been  appreciated  as 
justly  by  himself  as  by  others.  Kotwithstanding  the 
d^ree  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  at  Padua, 
he  could  procure  no  patients.  "  I  do  not  practise," 
he  once  said ;  "  I  make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe  only  for 
my  fiiends."  "  Pray,  dear  Doctor,"  said  Beauclerk, 
"  alter  your  rule ;  and  prescribe  only  for  your  ene* 
miee."  Goldsmith  now,  in  spit«  of  this  excellent  ad- 
vice, prescribed  for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated 
the  malady.  The  sick  man  was  induced  to  call  in  real 
physicians  (  and  they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they 
had  cured  the  disease.  Still  his  weakness  and  rest- 
lessness continued.  He  could  get  no  sleep.  He  could 
take  no  food.  "  You  are  worse,"  said  one  of  his 
medical  attendants,  "  than  yon  should  be  from  the 
d^ree  of  fever  which  yon  have.  Is  your  mind  at 
ease  ?  "  "  No,  it  is  not,"  were  the  last  recorded  words 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  died  on  the  third  of  April 
1774,  in  his  forty-nixth  year.  He  was  laid  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Temple  j  but  the  spot  was  not 
marked  by  any  inscription,  and  is  now  forgotten. 
The  cofBn  was  followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds. 
Both  these  great  men  were  sincere  mourners.  Burke, 
when  he  beard  of  Goldsmith's  death,  had  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Reynolds  had  been  so  much  moved 
by  the  news  that  he  had  flung  aside  his  brush  and 
palette  for  the  day. 
A  short  time  afler  Goldsmith's  death,  a  little  poem 
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appeared,  which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts, 
associate  the  names  of  his  two  illustrious  Mends  with 
his  own.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he 
sometimea  felt  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his  wild 
blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  long 
before  his  l^t  illness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He 
wisely  betook  himself  to  his  pen  ;  and  at  that  weapon 
he  proved  himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  to-  ' 
gether.  Within  a  small  compass  he  drew  with  a  sin- 
gularly easy  and  vigorous  pencil  the  characters  of  nine 
or  ten  of  his  intimate  associates.  Though  this  little 
work  did  not  receive  his  last  touches,  it  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  likenesses  which 
have  no  interest  for  posterity  were  wanting  to  that 
noble  gallery,  and  that  their  places  were  supplied  by 
sketches  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid 
as  the  sketches  of  Burke  and  Garrick. 

Some  of  G-oldamith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured 
him  with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  NoUe- 
kens  was  the  sculptor ;  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscrip- 
tion. It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Johnson  did  not 
leave  to  posterity  a  more  durable  and  a  more  valuable 
memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life  of  Goldsmith  would 
have  been  an  inestimable  addition  to  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  No  man  appreciated  Goldsmith's  writings 
more  justly  than  Johnson :  no  man  was  better  ac- 
.quaiuted  with  Goldsmith's  character  and  habits ;  and 
no  man  was  more  competent  to  delineate  with  truth 
and  spirit  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind  in  which  great 
powers  were  foimd  in  company  with  great  weaknesses. 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson  was 
requested  by  the  booksellers  to  furnish  pre&ces  ended 
with  Lyttleton,  who  died  in  1773.     The  line  seems  to 
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have  been  drawn  ex])res3ly  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing the  person  whose  portrait  would  have  most  fitly 
closed  the  series.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  been  ibr- 
tnnate  in  baa  biographers.  Withm  a  few  years  his 
life  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Prior,  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  by  Mr.  Forster.  The  diligence 
of  Mr.  Prior  deserves  great  praise ;  the  style  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  is  always  pleasing;  but  the  high- 
est place  must,  in  justice,  be  assigned  to. the  eminently 
mteresting  work  of  Mr.  Forster. 
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(fteycIopMSa  Britamuca,  Daeunber  185S.) 

Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Englisb 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of 
Michael  Johnson,  who  was,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
centuiy,  a  ma^strate  of  Lichfield,  and  a  bookseller 
of  great  note  in  the  midland  counties.  Michael's 
abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have  been  consid- 
erable. He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  to  sale,  that 
the  country  rectors  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of  learning. 
Between  him  and  the  clergy,  indeed,  there  was  a 
strong  religious  and  political  sympathy.  He  was  s 
zealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualified 
himself  for  municipal  office  by  taking  the  oaths  to 
the  sovereigns  in  possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jaco- 
bite in  heart.  At  bis  house,  a  house  which  is  still 
pointed  oat  to  every  traveller  who  visits  Lichfield, 
Samuel  was  bom  on  the  18tb  of  September  1709. 
In  the  child,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
peculiarities  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  man 
were  plainly  discernible  ;  great  muscular  strength  ac- 
companied by  much  awkwardness  and  many  infirmi- 
ties ;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  propen- 
sity to  sloth  and  procrastination  ;  a  kind  and  generous 
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heart,  with  a  gloomj  and  irritable  temper.  He  had 
inherited  from  his  ancestors  a  Bcrofulous  taint,  which 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicioe  to  remoTe. 
His  parents  were  weaJi  enough  to  believe  that  the 
royal  touch  was  a  specific  for  this  malady.  In  his 
third  year  he  was  taken  np  to  London,  impected  by 
the  court  anrgeon,  prayed  over  by  the  court  chaplains, 
and  stroked  and  presented  with  a  piece  of  gold  by 
Queen  Anne.  One  of  his  earliest  recollectioni  was  . 
that  of  a  stately  lady  in  a  diamond  stomacher  and  a 
long  black  hood.  Her  hand  was  applied  in  vain. 
The  boy's  teatares,  which  were  originally  noble  and 
not  irregular,  were  dbtorted  by  his  malady.  His 
cheeks  were  deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a  time  the 
sight  of  one  eye ;  and  be  saw  but  very  imperfectly 
with  the  other.  But  the  force  of  his  mind  overcame 
every  impediment.  Indolent  as  he  was,  he  acquired 
knowledge  with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every 
school  to  which  he  was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best 
scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  he  resided  at  home, 
and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned  much 
at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without  guidance 
and  without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  Other's  shelves, 
dipped  into  a  multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  in- 
teresting, and  passed  over  what  was  dulL  An  or- 
dinary lad  would  have  acquired  little  or  no  useful 
knowledge  in  snch  a  way :  but  much  that  was  duU 
to  ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  Samuel.  He  read 
httle  Greek ;  for  his  proficiency  in  that  language  was 
not  such  that  he  could  take  much  pleasure  in  the 
masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence.  But  he  had 
left  school  a  good  Latiniat  i  and  he  soon  acquired,  in 
the  lat^  and  miscellaneous  library  of  which  he  now 
had  the  command,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Latin 
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literature.  That  Augustan  delicacy  of  taste  which  is 
the  boast  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England  he 
never  possessed.  Bat  he  was  early  ^miliar  with  some 
classical  writers  who  were  quite  unknown  to  the  best 
scholars  in  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  He  was  peculiarly 
attracted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learn- 
ing. Once,  while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  found 
a  huge  folio  volume  of  Petrarch's  works.  The  name 
excited  his  curiosity ;  and  he  eagerly  devoured  hun- 
dreds of  pages.  Indeed,  tlie  diction  and  versification 
of  his  own  Latin  compositions  show  that  he  had  piud 
at  least  as  much  attention  to  modem  copies  from  the 
antique  as  to  the  original  models- 
While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  himself, 
his  &mily  was  sinking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old 
Michael  Johnson  was  much  better  qualified  to  pore 
upon  books,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than  to  trade  in 
them.  His  business  declined  ;  his  debts  increased ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold were  defrayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to 
support  his  son  at  either  university:  but  a  wealthy 
neighbour  offered  assistance ;  and,  in  reliance  on  prom- 
ises which  proved  to  be  of  very  little  value,  Samuel 
was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  When 
the  young  scholar  presented  himself  to  the  rulers  of 
that  society,  they  were  amazed  not  more  by  his  ao- 
gainly  figure  and  eccentric  manners  than  by  the  quan- 
tity of  extensive  and  curious  information  which  he  had 
picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory  hut  not 
unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his  residence 
he  surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius ;  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  among  them  declared  that  he 
had  never  knows  a  freshman  of  equal  attainments. 
At   Oxford,   Johnson    resided   during  about   three 
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years.  He  was  poor,  even  to  raggednesa ;  and  his  ap- 
pearance excited  a  mirth  and  a  pity  which  were  equally 
intolerable  to  his  haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  firom 
the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  by  the  sneering  looks 
which  the  members  of  that  aristocratical  society  cast 
at  the  botes  iu  his  shoes.  Some  charitable  person 
placed  a  new  p«r  at  his  door ;  but  he  spurned  them 
away  in  a  &ry.  Distress  made  him,  not  servile,  hut' 
reckless  and  ungovernable.  No  opulent  gentleman 
commoner,  panting  for  one-and-twenty,  could  have 
treated  the  academical  authorities  with  more  gross  dis- 
respect. The  needy  scholar  was  generally  to  be  seen 
under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with 
his  effigy,  harangning  a  circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and 
audacity  gave  him  an  undisputed  ascendency.  In 
every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  college  he 
■was  the  ringleader.  Much  was  pardoned,  however,  to 
a  youth  so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements. He  had  early  made  himself  known  by 
turning  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse.  The  style 
and  rhythm,  indeed,  were  not  exactly  Virgilian ;  but 
the  translation  found  many  admirers,  and  was  read 
with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  become  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts :  but  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  Those 
promises  of  support  on  which  he  had  relied  had  not 
been  kept.  Hia  family  could  do  nothing  for  him.  His 
debts  to  Oxford  tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet 
larger  than  he  could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  university 
without  a  degree.  In  the  following  winter  his  fether 
died.     The  old  man  left  but  a  pittance ;  and  of  that 
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pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  sap- 
port  of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which  Samuel 
succeeded  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  tlie  thirty  years  which  followed,  was 
one  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  The  miseiy  of  that 
etmggle  needed  no  aggravation,  hut  was  a^rsvated  by 
the  suiFeriogs  of  an  unsound  body  and  an  unsound 
mind.  Before  the  young  man  left  the  university,  his 
hereditary  malady  had  broken  forth  in  a  singularly 
cruel  form.  He  had  become  au  incurable  hypochon- 
driac. He  amd  long  after  that  he  had  been  mad  all 
his  life,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  sane ;  and,  in  truth, 
eccentricities  less  strange  tlian  his  have  often  heea 
thought  grounds  sufficient  for  absolving  f^ons,  and  for 
setting  aside  wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures,  his 
mutterings,  sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terrified 
people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dinner  taUe  he 
would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch  off 
a  lady's  shoe.  He  would  amaze  a  drawing  room  by 
suddenly  ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayw. 
He  would  conceive  an  unintelli^ble  aversion  to  a  par- 
ticular alley,  and  perform  a  great  circuit  rather  than 
Bee  the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  oa 
touching  every  post  in  the  streets  through  which  he 
walked.  If  by  any  chance  he  missed  a  post,  he  would 
go  back  a  hundred  yards  and  repair  the  omissicHi. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  his  senses  be<-ame 
morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  morbidly  active. 
At  one  time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  town  clock 
without  being  able  to  tell  the  hour.  At  another,  be 
would  distinctly  hear  his  mother,  who  was  many  miles 
off,  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst.  A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him, 
and  gave  a  dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  na^ 
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ture  and  of  hunum  destiny.  Such  wretchedness  as  be 
endored  has  driven  many  men  to  shoot  themselves  or 
drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no  temptatiofL 
to  coDiDiit  suicide.  He  was  eick  of  life ;  but  be  was 
afraid  of  death ;  and  be  shuddered  at  every  sight  or 
sound  which  reminded  him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In 
reUgion  be  fbuod  but  little  comfort  during  bis  long  and 
frequent  fits  of  dejection ;  for  bis  religion  partook  of 
his  own  character.  The  light  from  heaven  shone  on 
him  indeed,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  or  with  its  own 
pure  splendour.  The  rays  bad  to  struggle  through  a 
disturbing  medium ;  they  reached  him  refrm:ted,  dulled 
and  discoloured  by  the  thick  glocnn  which  had  settled 
on  his  soul ;  and,  though  they  might  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer  him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  this  cel^ 
brated  man  was  left,  at  two-and-twenty,  to  fight  his 
way  through  the  world.  He  remained  daring  about 
five  years  in  the  midland  coontiea.  At  Lichfield,  his 
birth-place  and  bis  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some 
friends  and  acquired  others.  He  was  kindly  noticed 
by  Henry  Hervey,  a  gay  officer  of  noble  family,  who 
happened  to  be  quartered  there.  Gilbert  Walmesley, 
registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  diocese,  a  man 
tf  distinguished  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  did  himself  honoui'  by  patronising  the  yonng  ad- 
venturer, whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners 
and  squalid  garb  moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  laughter  or  to  disgust.  At 
Lichfield,  however,  Johnson  could  find  no  way  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  He  became  usher  of  a  grammar  school 
in  Leicestershire ;  he  resided  3s  a  humble  companion  in 
the  house  of  a  country  gentleman ;  but  a  life  of  de- 
pendence was  insupportable  to  bis  haughty  spirit.     He 
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repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few 
guineas  by  literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  he  printed 
a  translation,  little  noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  for- 
gotten, of  a  Latin  book  about  Abyssinia.  He  then 
put  forth  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription  the 
poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  containing  a  history  of 
modem  Latin  verse:  but  subscriptioiw  did  not  come 
in  ;  and  the  volume  never  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  John- 
son fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his  pai^sion  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Porter,  a  widow  who  had  children  as  old  as 
himself.  To  ordinary  spectators,  the  lady  appeared  to 
be  a  short,  &t,  coarse  woman,  painted  half  an  inch 
thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fond  of  exhibit- 
ing provincial  airs  and  graces  which  were  not  ex- 
actly those  of  the  Queensberrys  and  Lepels.  To 
Johnson,  however,  whose  passions  were  strong,  whose 
eyesight  was  too  weak  to  distinguish  ceruse  from  natu- 
ral bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or  never  been  in  the 
same  room  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his  Titty,  as 
he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautjful,  graceful  and  ac- 
complished of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  un- 
feigned cannot  be  doubted ;  for  she  was  as  poor  as 
himself.  She  accepted,  with  a  readiness  which  did  her 
little  honour,  the  addresses  of  a  suitor  who  might  have 
been  her  son.  The  marriage,  however,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional wranglings,  proved  happier  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  lover  continued  to  be  under  the 
illusions  of  the  wedding-day  till  the  lady  died  in  her 
sixty-fourth  year.  On  her  monument  he  placed  an 
inscription  extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of 
her  manners  ;  and,  when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  her,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  tender- 
ness half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic,  "  Pretty  creature  I " 
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His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert 
himself  more  strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
He  took  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
town,  and  advertised  for  pupils.  But  eighteen  months 
passed  away ;  and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his  acad- 
emy. Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  strange,  and  his 
temper  so  violent,  that  his  schoolroom  must  have  re- 
sembled an  ogre's  den.  Nor  was  the  tawdry  painted 
grandmother  whom  he  called  his  Titty  well  qualified 
to  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  young  gentlemen. 
David  Ganick,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils,  used,  many 
years  later,  to  throw  the  best  company  of  London  into 
convulsions  of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  endearments 
of  this  extraordinary  pair. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital  as  a 
literary  adventurer.  He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas, 
three  acts  of  the  tragedy  of  Irene  in  manuscript,  and 
two  or  three  letters  of  introduction  from  his  fiiend 
Walmesley. 

Never,  since  literature  became  a  calling  in  England, 
had  it  been  a  less  gaiufiil  calling  than  at  the  time  when 
Johnson  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  the 
preceding  generation  a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was 
sure  to  he  munificently  rewarded  by  the  government. 
The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a  pension  or  a  sine- 
cure place ;  and,  if  he  showed  any  aptitude  for  poli- 
tics, he  might  hope  to  he  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of 
state.  It  would  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  name 
several  writers  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  of  whom  the 
least  successful  has  received  forty  thousand  pounds 
from  the  booksellers.  But  Johnson  entered  on  his 
vocation  in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  dreary  interval 
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which  s^iarated  two  ages  of  prosperity.  Literature 
had  ceasel  to  flourish  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  had  not  begun  to  floarish  under  the  patronage  of 
the  public.  One  man  of  letters,  indeed.  Pope,  had 
acquired  by  his  pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  hved  on  a  footing  of  equah^ 
with  Doblefl  and  ministers  of  state.  But  this  was  a 
solitary  exception.  Cven  an  author  whose  reputation 
was  established,  and  whose  works  were  popular,  such 
an  author  as  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  were  in  every 
library,  such  an  author  as  Fielding,  whose  Paaqnin 
had  had  a  greater  run  than  any  drama  since  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by  pawning 
his  best  coat,  the  means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  a  cook- 
shop  underground,  where  he'  could  wipe  his  ]iands, 
after  his  greasy  meal,  on  the  back  of  a  Newfoundland 
d(^.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  what  humilia>~ 
tions  and  prirations  must  have  awaited  the  novice  who 
had  still  to  earn  a  name.  One  of  the  publishers  to 
whom  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  with 
a  scornful  eye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and 
exclaimed,  "  You  had  better  get  a  porter's  knot,  and 
oarry  trunks."  Nor  was  the  advice  bad ;  for  a  porter 
was  likely  to  be  as  plentifully  fed,  and  as  com&rtablj 
lodged,  as  a  poet. 

Some  time  appears  to  have  ekpsed  before  Johnson 
was  able  to  form  any  literary  connection  from  which 
he  could  expect  more  than  bread  for  the  day  which 
was  passing  over  him.  He  never  forgot  the  generos- 
ity with  which  Herv-ey,  who  was  now  residing  in 
London,  relieved  his  wants  during  this  time  of  triaL 
"  Harry  Hervey,"  said  the  old  philosopher  many  yemn 
later,  "  was  a  vicious  man  ;  but  he  was  very  kind  to 
me.     If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey  I  shall  love  him." 
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At  Herrey's  table  Johnson  somedmes  enjoyed  feasts 
which  were  made  more  agreeable  by  contrast.  Bat  in 
general  he  dined,  and  thought  that  he  dined  well,  on 
aizpenny  worth  of  meat,  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread, 
at  an  alehouse  near  Drury  Lane. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he 
endured  at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  hia 
temper  and  his  deportment  Hie  manners  bad  never 
been  courtly.  They  now  became  almost  savage.  Be- 
ing frequently  under  the  necessity  of  wearing  shabby 
coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became  a  confirmed  sloven. 
Being  ofren  very  hungry  when  be  sat  down  to  hii 
meals,  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous 
greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  at 
the  tables  of  the  great,  the  sight  of  food  affected  him 
as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  His  taste 
in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordinaries  and  als 
mode  beeishops,  was  far  irom  delicate.  Whenever  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a  hare  that  had 
been  kept  too  long,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with  rancid 
butter,  he  gorged  himself  with  such  violence  that  his 
veins  swelled,  and  the  moisture  broke  ont  on  his  fore- 
head. The  affronts  which  bis  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him  would  have 
broken  a  mean  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him 
rude  even  to  ferocity.  Unhappily  the  insolence  which, 
while  it  was  defensive,  was  pardonable,  and  in  some 
sense  respectable,  accompanied  him  into  societies  where 
he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  He  was 
repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those  who  had  taken 
Uberties  with  him.  All  the  suflferei's,  however,  were 
wise  enough  to  abstain  from  talking  about  their  beat- 
ings, except  Osborne,  the  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
booksellers,  who  proclaimed  every  where  that  he  had 
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been  knocked  down  by  the  hnge  fellow  whom  he  had 
hired  to  puff  the  Harleian  Library. 

About  a  year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to  reside  in 
London,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular  em- 
ployment from  Cave,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
bookseller,  who  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  *'  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine."  That  journal,  just  entering  in 
the  ninth  year  of  its  long  existence,  waa  the  only  peri- 
odical work  in  the  kingdom  which  then  had  what 
would  now  he  called  a  large  circulation.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  chief  source  of  parliamentary  intelligence. 
It  was  not  then  safe,  even  during  a  recess,  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  cither  House  without 
some  disguise.  Cave,  however,  ventured  to  entertain 
his  readers  with  what  he  called  "  Reports  of  the  D^ 
bates  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput."  France  waa  Ble- 
fiiscu ;  London  was  Mildendo :  pounds  were  sprugs : 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  Nardac  secretary  of 
State :  Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  Hurgo  Hickrad ;  and 
William  Pulteney  was  Wingul  Pulnub.  To  write  the 
speeches,  was,  during  several  years,  the  business  of 
Johnson.  He  was  generally  furnished  with  notes, 
meagre  indeed,  and  inaccurate,  of  what  had  been  said ; 
but  sometimes  he  had  to  find  arguments  and  eloquence 
both  for  the  ministry  and  for  the  opposition.  He  was 
himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational  conviction  —  for  his 
serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  government  was 
just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another  —  but  from  mere  pas- 
sion, such  as  inflamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Monta- 
gues, or  the  Blues  of  the  Roman  circus  against  the 
Greens.  In  his  infancy  he  had  heard  so  much  talk 
about  the  villanies  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  Cbnrch,  that  he  had  become  a  furious  partisan 
when  be  could  scarcely  speak.     Before  he  was  three 
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he  had  insisted  on  being  taken  to  hear  Sacheverell 
preach  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  had  listened  to  the 
sermon  with  as  much  respect,  and  probably  with  as 
much  intelligence,  as  any  Staffordshire  squire  in  the 
congregation.  The  work  which  had  been  begun  in 
the  nursery  had  been  completed  by  the  university. 
Oxford,  when  Johnson  resided  there,  was  the  moet 
Jacobitical  place  in  England ;  and  Pembroke  was  one 
of  the  most  Jacobitical  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  prej- 
udices which  he  brought  up  to  London  were  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  those  of  his  own  Tom  Tempest. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  two  of  the  best  kings 
that  ever  reigned.  Laud,  a  poor  creature  who  never 
did,  said,  or  wrote  anything  indicating  more  than  the 
ordinary  capacity  of  an  old  woman,  was  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learning  over  whose  tomb  Art  and  Genius 
still  continued  to  weep.  Hampden  deserved  no  more 
honourable  name  than  that  of  "  the  zealot  of  rebel- 
lion." Even  the  ship  money,  condemned  not  less 
decidedly  by  Falkland  and  Clarendon  than  by  tlie  bit- 
terest Roundheads,  Johnson  would  not  pronounce  to 
have  been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Under  a  gov- 
ernment, the  mildest  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
world  —  under  a  government  which  allowed  to  the  peo- 
ple an  unprecedented  liberty  of  speech  and  action  —  be 
fiincied  that  he  was  a  slave ;  be  assailed  tlie  ministry 
with  obloquy  which  refuted  itself,  and  regretted  the 
lost  freedom  and  happine^  of  those  golden  days  in 
which  a  writer  who  had  taken  but  one-tenth  part  of 
the  license  allowed  to  him  would  have  been  pilloried, 
mangled  with  the  shears,  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail, 
and  flung  into  a  noisome  dungeon  to  die.  He  hated 
dissenters  and  stock-jobbers,  the  excise  and  the  army, 
septennial  parliaments,  and  continental   connections. 
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He  long  had  an  avereion  to  the  Scotch,  an  arersioD 
of  which  he  could  not  rememher  the  commencement, 
bnt  which,  he  owned,  had  probablj  originated  in  his 
abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation  during  the 
Great  BebelHon.  It  is  easy  to  guess  in  whRt  maDnei* 
debates  on  great  party  qnestions  were  likely  to  be  re- 
ported by  a  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disor- 
dered by  party  spirit.  A  show  of  &irness  was  indeed 
necessaiy  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine.  Bnt 
Johnson  long  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had 
saved  appearances,  he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it ;  and,  in  fact,  every 
passage  which  has  lived,  every  passage  which  bears  the 
marks  of  bis  higher  ikcnities,  is  put  into  the  month  of 
some  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few  weeks  after  Jolinson  had  entered  on  these  ob- 
scure  labours,  he  published  a  work  which  at  once  placed 
him  high  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable 
that  what  he  had  suffered  during  his  first  year  in  Lon- 
don had  often  reminded  him  of  some  parts  of  that  noble 
poem  in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among 
the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which  over- 
hung the  streets  of  Rome.  Pope's  admirable  imita- 
tions of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles  had  recently 
appeared,  were  in  every  hand,  and  were  by  many 
readers  thouglit  superior  to  the  originals.  What  Pope 
had  done  for  Horace,  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for  Juve- 
nal. The  enterprise  was  bold,  and  yet  judicious.  For 
between  Johnson  and  Juvenal  there  was  much  in 
common,  much  more  certainly  than  between  Pope  and 
Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  Jiis  name  in 
May  1738.     He   received   only  ten  guineas  fi)r  this 
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stately  and  vigorous  poem :  but  the  sole  was  rapid, 
and  the  success  complete.  A  second  edition  was  r^ 
qaired  within  a  week.  Those  small  cntics  who  are 
always  deairoos  to  lower  established  reputations  ran 
about  proclaiming  that  the  anonymous  satirist  VM 
superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own  peculiar  department 
of  literature.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the 
honour  of  Pope,  that  he  joined  heartily  in  the  ap- 
plause  with  which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  genius 
was  welcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  author 
of  London.  Such  a  man,  he  said,  could  not  long 
be  concealed.  The  name  was  soon  discovered;  and 
Pope,  with  great  kindness,  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
an  academical  degree  and  the  mastership  of  a  gram- 
mar school  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt 
fiiiled ;  and  Johnson  remained  a  bookseller's  back. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out, 
and  the  most  eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which 
was  coming  in,  ever  saw  each  other.  They  lived  in 
Teiy  different  circles,  one  surrounded  by  dukes  and 
earls,  the  other  by  starving  pamphleteers  and  index- 
makers.  Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this  time 
may  be  m^itioned  Boyse,  who,  when  his  shirts  were 
pledged,  scrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  up  in  bed  with 
Ills  arms  through  two  holes  in  his  blanket ;  who  com- 
posed very  respectable  sacred  poetry  when  he  was 
sober;  and  who  was  at  last  mn  over  by  a  hackney 
coach  when  he  was  drunk :  Hoole,  eurnamed  the 
metaphysical  tailor,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
meaaores,  used  to  trace  geometrical  diagrams  on  the 
board  where  he  sate  cross-le^ed:  and  the  penitent 
impostor,  George  Psalmanazar,  who,  after  poring  all 
day,  in   a  humble  lodging,  on   the  folios  of  Jewish 
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rabbis  and  Christian  fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night 
with  literary  and  theological  conversation  at  an  ale- 
house in  the  city.  But  the  most  remarkable  (£  the 
persons  with  whom  at  this  time  Johnson  consorted 
was  Richard  Savage,  an  earl's  son,  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice,  who  had  seen  life  in  all  its  forms,,  who 
had  feasted  among  blue  ribands  in  Saint  James's 
Square,  and  had  lain  with  fifty  pounds'  weight  of 
irons  on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate. 
This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk 
at  last  into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  }iad 
&iled  him.  His  patrons  had  been  taken  away  by 
death,  or  estranged  by  the  riotous  profusion  with 
which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and  the  ungrate- 
ful insolence  with  which  he  rejected  their  advice. 
He  now  lived  by  begging.  He  dined  on  venison 
and  champagne  whenever  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  borrow  a  guinea.  If  his  questing  had  been  un- 
successful, he  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with  some 
scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to  rest  under  the 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  in  warm  weather,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  fomace 
of  a  glass  house.  Yet,  in  his  misery,  he  was  still  an 
agreeable  companion.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  anecdotes  about  that  gay  and  brilliant  world  from 
which  he  waa  now  an  outcast.  He  had  observed  the 
great  men  of  both  parties  in  hours  of  careless  relaxa- 
tion, had  seen  the  leaders  of  opposition  without  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  and  had  heard  the  prime  minister 
roar  with  laughter  and  tell  stories  not  over  decent. 
During  some  months  Savage  lived  in  the  closest  fiir 
miliarity  with  Johnson  ;  and  then  the  friends  parted, 
not  without  tears.  Johnson  remained  in  London  to 
drudge  for  Cave.     Savage  went  to  the  West  of  Eng- 
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land,  liTe4  th^re  as  he  had  Hred  eveiywhere,  and, 
in  1743,  died,  penniless  and  heart-broken,  in  Bristol 
gaol. 

SooD  after  his  death,  while  the  public  curiosity  was 
strongly  escited  about  his  extraordinary  character,  and 
his  not  less  estraordinary  adventures,  a  life  of  liim  ap- 
peared widely  different  from  the  catchpenny  lives  of 
eminent  men  which  were  then  a  staple  article  of  man- 
nature  in  Grub  Street.  The  style  was  indeed  defi- 
cient in  ease  and  variety  ;  and  the  writer  was  evidently 
too  partial  to  the  Latin  element  of  our  language.  But 
the  little  work,  with  all  its  fanlts,  was  a  masterpiece. 
No  finer  specimen  of  literary  biography  existed  in  any 
language,  living  or  dead ;  and  a  discerning  critic  might 
have  confidently  predicted  that  the  author  was  destined 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  English  elo- 
quence. 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  anonymous ;  but  it  was  well 
known  in  literary  circles  that  Johnson  was  the  writer. 
Daring  the  three  years  which  followed,  he  produced  no 
important  work ;  but  he  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not 
be,  idle.  The  feme  of  his  abilities  and  learning  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Warburton  pronounced  him  a  man  of 
parts  and  genius ;  and  the  praise  of  Warburton  was 
then  no  light  thing.  Such  was  Johnson's  reputation 
that,  in  1747,  several  eminent  booksellers  combined  to 
employ  him  in  the  arduous  work  of  preparing  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  in  two  folio  volumes. 
The  sum  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  was  only  fif^n 
hundred  guineas ;  and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to  pay 
several  poor  men  of  letters  who  assisted  him  in  the 
humbler  parts  uf  his  task. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  he  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.     Chesterfield  had  long  been  cele- 
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brated  for  the  politeness  of  his  manQen,  th^  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  and  the  delicacy  of  bis  taste.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a  mo- 
mentous conjuncture,  with  eminent  firmness,  wisdom, 
and  humanity  ;  and  he  had  unee  became  Secretary  of 
State.  He  received  Johnson's  homage  with  the  most 
winning  affiibility,  and  requited  it  with  a  few  guineas, 
bestowed  doubtless  in  »  veiy  graceful  manner,  but  was 
by  no  means  desirous  to  see  all  bis  carpets  blackened 
with  the  London  mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown 
to  right  and  left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the 
waistcoats  of  fine  gentlemen,  by  an  absent,  awkward 
scholar,  who  gave  strange  starts  and  uttered  strange 
growls,  who  dressed  like  a  scarecrow,  and  ate  like  a 
cormorant.  During  some  time  Johnson  continued  to 
call  on  his  patron,  but,  after  being  repeatedly  told  by 
the  porter  Uiat  his  lordship  was  not  at  home,  took 
the  hint,  and  ceased  to  present  himself  at  the  inhos- 
pitable door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  have 
completed  his  Dictionary  by  the  end  of  1750 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1755  that  ho  at  length  gave  his  huge  vol- 
umes to  the  world.  During  the  seven  years  which  he 
passed  in  the  drudgery  of  penning  definitions  and 
marking  quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  for 
relaxation  in  literary  labour  of  a  more  agreeable  kind. 
In  1749  he  published  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
an  excellent  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
It  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  palm  belongs 
to  the  ancient  or  to  the  modem  poet.  The  couplets  in 
which  the  &II  of  Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofty  and 
sonorous,  are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  wonderliil 
lines  which  bring  before  us  all  Rome  in  tumult  on  the 
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day  of  the  &I]  of  Sejaniu,  the  laurels  on  the  doorpofita, 
the  white  bull  stalking  towards  the  Capitol,  the  statues 
rolling  down  from  their  pedestals,  the  flatterers  of  the 
disgraced  minister  running  to  see  him  dragged  with  a 
hook  through  the  streets,  and  to  have  a  kick  at  hia  car^ 
case  before  it  is  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It  most  be 
owned  too  that  in  the  concluding  passage  the  Christian 
moralist  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  advantages,  and 
has  &llen  decidedly  short  of  the  sublimity  of  his  Pagan 
model.  On  the  other  band,  Juvenal's  Hannibal  most 
yield  to  Johnson's  Charles ;  and  Johnson's  vigoroos 
and  pathetic  enumeration  of  the  miseries  of  a  literary 
life  must  be  idlowed  to  be  superior  to  Juvenal's  lamen- 
tation over  the  ftte  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

For  the  copyright  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 
Johnson  received  only  fifteen  guineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his 
tragedy,  begun  many  years  before,  was  brought  on  the 
stage.  His  pupil,  David  Garrick,  had,  in  1741,  made 
his  appearance  on  a  hnmble  stage  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
had  at  once  risen  to  the  first  place  among  actors,  and 
was  now,  aft^r  several  years  of  almost  unintermpted 
success,  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  rela- 
tion between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very 
singular  kind.  They  repelled  each  other  strongly,  and 
yet  attracted  each  other  strongly.  Nature  had  made 
them  of  very  different  clay ;  and  circumstances  had 
ftilly  brought  oat  the  natural  peculiarities  of  both. 
Sudden  prosperity  bad  turned  Garrick's  head.  Con- 
tinued adversity  had  soured  Johnson's  temper.  John- 
son saw  with  more  envy  than  became  so  great  a  man 
the  villa,  the  plate,  the  china,  the  Brossels  carpet,  which 
the  little  mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with  grimaces 
and  gesticulations,  what  wiser  men  had  written ;  and 
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the  exquisitely  Benaitive  vanity  of  Garrick  was  galled 
by  the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
applauding  him,  he  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic, 
whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any 
compliment  not  acidulated  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two 
Lichfield  men  had  so  many  early  recollections  in  com- 
mon, and  sympathised  with  each  other  on  so  many 
points  on  which  they  sympathised  with  nobody  else  in 
the  vast  population  of  the  capital,  that,  though  the 
master  was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like  imperti- 
nence of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rude- 
ness of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  till  they  were 
parted  by  death.  Garrick  now  brought  Irene  out,  with 
alterations  sufficient  to  displease  the  author,  yet  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  piece  pleasing  to  the  audience. 
The  public,  however,  listened  with  little  emotion,  but 
witli  much  civility,  to  five  acts  of  monotonous  decla- 
mation. After  nine  representations  the  play  was  with- 
drawn. It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  stage, 
and,  even  when  perused  in  the  closet,  will  he  found 
hardly  worthy  of  the  author.  He  had  not  the  slight- 
est notion  of  what  blank  verse  should  be,  A  change 
In  the  last  syllable  of  every  other  line  would  make  the 
versification  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  closely 
resemble  the  versification  of  Irene.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, cleared,  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale  of 
the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  then  a  great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of  Irene,  he 
began  to  publish  a  series  of  short  essays  on  morals, 
manners,  and  literature.  This  species  of  composition 
had  been  brought  into  fashion  by  the  success  of  the 
Tatler,  and  by  the  still  more  brilliant  success  of  the 
Spectator.     A  crowd  of  small  writers  had  vainly  at 
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tempted  to  rival  Addison.  Tho  Lay  Monastery,  the 
Censor,  the  Freethinker,  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  Cham- 
pion, and  other  worlds  of  the  same  kind,  had  had  their 
short  day.  None  of  them  had  obtained  a  permanent 
place  in  our  literature ;  and  they  are  now  to  be  found 
only  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  At  length  John- 
son undertook  the  adventure  in  which  so  many  aspi- 
I'ants  had  failed.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  after  the 
appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  the  Rambler.  From  March 
1750  to  March  1752,  this  paper  continued  to  come  out 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired by  a  few  eminent  men.  Richardson,  when  only 
five  numbers  had  appeared,  pronounced  it  equal,  if  not 
snperior,  to  the  Spectator.  Young  and  Hartley  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  not  less  warmly.  Bubb 
Dodington,  among  whose  many  faults  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  genius  and  learning  cannot  be  reckoned, 
solicited  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer.  In  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Dodington,  who 
was  then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederic, 
two  of  his  Royal  Highness's  gentlemen  carried  a  gra- 
cious message  to  the  printing  office,  and  ordered  seven 
copies  for  Leicester  House.  But  these  overtures  seem 
to  have  been  very  coldly  received.  Johnson  had  had 
enough  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  to  last  him  all 
his  life,  and  was  not  disposed  to  haunt  any  other  door 
as  he  had  haunted  the  door  of  Chesterfield. 

.  By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  fii-st  very  coldly 
received.  Though  the  price  of  a  number  was  only 
twopence,  the  sale  did  not  amount  to  five  hundred. 
The  profits  were  therefore  very  small.  But  as  soon 
as  the  flying  leaves  were  collected  and  reprinted  they 
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became  popular.  The  author  lived  to  see  thirteen 
thousand  copies  spread  over  England  alone.  Separate 
editions  were  published  ibr  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mar- 
kets. A  large  party  pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so 
absolutely  p^ect  that  in  some  essays  it  would  be  im- 
posssible  for  the  writer  himself  to  alter  a  single  word 
for  the  better.  Another  party,  not  less  numerous,  ve- 
hemently accused  him  of  having  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  English  tongue.  The  best  critics  admitted  that 
bis  diction  was  too  monotonous,  too  obviously  artificial, 
and  now  and  then  turgid  even  to  absurdity.  Bat 
they  did  justice  to  the  acuteness  of  his  observations 
on  morals  and  manners,  to  the  constant  precision  and 
frequent  brilliancy  of  his  language,  to  the  weighty 
and  magnificent  eloquence  of  many  serioua  passa^ 
ges,  and  to  the  solemn  yet  pleasing  humour  of  some 
of  the  lighter  papers.  On  the  question  of  [wecedence 
between  Addison  and  Johnson,  a  question  which, 
seventy  years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity  has 
pronounced  a  decision  fi-om  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Sir  Roger,  his  chaplain  and  his  butler.  Will  Wimble 
and  Will  Honeycomb,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Everlasting  Club,  the 
Dunmow  Flitch,  the  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum, 
the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  and  the  Visit  to  the  Abbey, 
are  known  to  everybody.  But  many  men  and  women, 
even  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  are  unacquainted 
with  Sqnire  Bluster  and  Mrs.  Busy,  Quisquilius  and 
Venustulus,  the  Allegory  of  Wit  and  Learning,  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Revolutions  of  a  Garret,  and  the  sad 
&te  of  Aningait  and  Ajut. 

The  last  Rambler  was  written  in  a  sad  and  gloomy 
hour.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  given  over  by  the  phy- 
sicians.   Three  days  later  she  died.    She  1^  her  fau»- 
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band  almost  broken-hearted.  Many  people  had  been 
imrprised  to  see  a  man  of  his  genius  and  learning  stoop- 
ing to  every  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost 
every  comfort,  for  the  pmpose  of  snpplying  a  silly, 
affected  old  woman  with  superfluities,  which  she  ao 
cepted  with  but  little  gratitude.  But  all  his  affec- 
tion had  been  concentrated  ou  her.  He  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  daughter.  To  him 
she  was  beautiful  as  the  Gunnings,  and  witty  as  Lady 
Mary.  Her  opinion  of  his  writings  was  more  impor- 
tant to  him  than  the  voice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  or  the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
The  chief  support  which  had  sustained  him  through 
the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  life  was  the  hope  that 
she  would  enjoy  the  &me  and  the  profit  which  he 
anticipated  from  his  Dictionary.  She  was  gone ;  and 
in  that  vast  labyrinth  of  streets,  peopled  by  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  he  was  alone.  Yet 
it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to  set  himself,  as  he  expressed 
it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious  years, 
the  Dictionary  was  at  length  complete. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  work 
would  he  dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
nobleman  to  whom  the  prospectus  had  been  addressed. 
He  well  knew  the  value  of  such  a  compliment ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  day  of  publication  drew  near, 
he  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  a  show  of  zealous 
and  at  the  same  time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kind- 
ness, the  pride  which  he  hacT  so  cruelly  wounded. 
Since  the  Bambl^^  had  ceased  to  appear,  the  town 
had  been  entertained  by  a  journal  called  The  World, 
to  which  many  men  of  high  rank  and  fashion  con- 
tributed. In  two  successive  numbers  of  The  World 
the  Dictionary  was,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  puffed 
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with  wonderful  skill.  The  writingB  of  Johnson  were 
warmly  praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be 
invested  with  the  authority  of  a  Dictator,  nay,  of  a 
Pope,  over  our  language,  and  that  his  decisions  about 
the  meaning  and  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  re- 
ceived »&  final.  His  two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of 
course  be  bought  by  everybody  who  could  afibrd  to 
buy  them.  It  was  soon  known  that  these  papers  were 
written  by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just  resentment  of 
Johnson  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought  and 
language,  he  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of  his  patron. 
The  Dictionary  came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In 
the  preface  the  author  truly  declared  that  he  owed 
nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  malevolent  of  all 
the  enemies  of  his  fame.  Home  Tooke,  never  could 
read  that  passage  without  tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson  full  jus- 
tice, and  something  more  than  justice.  The  best  lex- 
icographer may  well  be  content  if  his  productions  are 
received  by  the  world  with  cold  esteem.  But  John- 
son's Dictionary  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such 
as  no  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was  indeed 
the  first  dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure. 
The  definitions  show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought  and 
command  of  language,  and  the  passages  quoted  from 
poets,  divines  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  se- 
lected, that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agree- 
ably spent  in  turning  over  the  pages.  The  &ults  of 
the  book  resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into 
one  great  feult.  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymolo- 
pst.     He   knew  little   or  nothing   of   any   Teutonic 
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language  except  English,  which  indeed,  as  he  wrote 
it,  waa  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language ;  and  thus  he 
was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  Johnson's  feme, 
added  nothing  to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  which  the  booksellers  had  agreed  to 
pay  him  bad  been  advanced  and  spent  before  the  last 
sheets  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  painful  to  relate 
that,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  followed 
the  publication  of  this  great  work,  he  was  arrested 
and  carried  to  spunging-houses,  and  that  he  was  twice 
indebted  for  his  liberty  to  his  excellent  friend  Rich- 
ardson. It  was  still  necessary  for  the  man  who  had 
been  formally  saluted  by  the  highest  authority  as  Dic- 
tator of  the  English  language  to  supply  his  wants  by 
constant  toil.  He  abridged  his  Dictionary.  He  pro- 
posed to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  many  subscribers  sent  in  their  names, 
and  laid  down  their  money  ;  but  he  soon  found  the 
task  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he  turned  to  more  at 
tractive  employments.  He  contributed  many  papers 
to  a  new  monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the  Liter- 
ary Magazine.  Few  of  these  papers  have  much  inter- 
est ;  but  among  them  was  the  very  best  thing  that  he 
ever  wrote,  a  masterpiece  both  of  reasoning  and  of 
satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jenyns'a  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil, 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of 
a  series  of  essays,  entitled  The  Idler.  During  two  years 
these  essays  continued  to  appear  weekly.  They  were 
eagerly  read,  widely  circulated,  and,  indeed,  impu- 
dently pirated,  while  they  were  still  in  the  original 
tono,  and  had  a  large  sale  when  collected  intp  vol- 
umes.   ThMdIer  may  be  described  as  a  second  part  of 
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the  Rambler,  somewhat  livelier  and  somewhat  weaker 
than  the  6rst  part. 

While  Johnson  was  bosied  with  his  Idlers,  hi« 
mother,  who  had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died 
at  Lichfield.  It  was  long  since  he  had  seen  her ;  bat 
he  had  not  failed  to  contribute  largely,  out  of  bis  small 
means,  to  her  comfort.  In  order  to  defray  the  charges 
of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  had 
left,  he  wrote  a  little  book  in  a  single  week,  and  sent 
off  the  sheets  to  the  press  without  reading  them  over, 
A  hundred  pounds  were  paid  him  for  the  copyright ; 
and  the  purchasers  had  great  cause  to  be  pleased  with 
their  bargain ;  for  the  book  was  Rasselas. 

The  success  of  Rasselas  was  great,  though  such 
ladies  as  Miss  Lydia  Languish  must  have  been  griev- 
ously disappointed  when  they  f«und  that  the  new  vol- 
ume from  the  circulating  library  was  little  more  than 
a  dissertation  on  the  author's  favourite  theme,  the  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes ;  that  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia 
was  without  a  mistress,  and  the  Princess  without  a 
lover ;  and  that  the  story  set  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
down  exactly  where  it  had  taken  them  up.  The  style 
was  the  subject  of  much  eager  controversy.  The 
Monthly  Review  and  the  Critical  Review  took  differ- 
ent aides.  Many  readers  pronounced  the  writer  a 
pompous  pedant,  who  would  never  use  a  word  of  two 
syllables  where  it  was  possible  to  use  a  word  of  six, 
and  who  could  not  make  a  waiting  woman  relate  ber 
adventures  without  balancing  every  noun  with  anoth^ 
noun,  and  every  epithet  with  another  epithet.  An- 
other party,  not  less  zealous,  cited  with  delight  numer- 
ous passages  in  which  weighty  meaning  was  expressed 
with  accuracy  and  illustrated  with  splendour.  And 
both  the  censure  and  the  praise  were  merlMfd. 
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About  the  plan  of  Rasselas  little  was  said  hj  the 
critics ;  and  yet  the  &ulta  of  the  plan  might  eeem  to 
invite  severe  criticism.  Johnson  lias  frequently  blamed 
Shakspeare  for  neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and 
place,  and  for  ascribing  to  one  age  or  nation  the  man* 
ners  and  opinions  of  another.  Yet  Shakspeare  has  not 
Binned  in  this  way  more  grievously  than  Johnson. 
Rasselas  and  Imlac,  Mekayah  and  Pekuah,  are  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  Abyssinians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :  for  the  Europe  which  Imlac  describes  is  the 
Europe  of  the  eighteenth  century  j  and  the  inmates  of 
the  Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that  law  of  gravi- 
tation which  Newton  discovered,  and  which  was  not 
fiiUy  received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  What  a  real  company  of  Abyssinians  would 
have  been  may  be  learned  from  Bmce's  Travels.  But 
Johnson,  not  content  with  turning  filthy  savages,  igno- 
rant of  their  letters,  and  gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut 
from  living  cows,  into  philosophers  as  eloquent  and  en- 
lightened as  himself  or  his  fnend  Burke,  and  into 
ladies  as  highly  accomplished  as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  transferred  the  whole  domestic  system  of 
England  to  Egypt.  Into  a  land  of  harems,  a  land  of 
polygamy,  a  land  where  women  are  married  without 
ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirtations  and  jeal- 
ousies of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is 
boundless  liUerty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as 
the  indissoluble  compact.  "  A  youth  and  maiden 
meeting  by  chance,  or  brought  together  by  artifice, 
exchange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and 
dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rasselas,  "  is  the 
common  process  of  marriage,"  Such  it  may  have 
been,  and  may  still  be,  in  London,  but  assuredly  not  at 
Cairo.     A  writer  who  was  guilty  of  such  improprieties 
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had  little  right  to  blame  the  poet  who  made  Hector 
qnote  Aristotle,  and  represented  Jtdlo  Romano  as 
flounshJDg  in  the  days  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

By  8ucli  exertions  as  have  been  described,  Johnson 
supported  himself  till  the  year  1762.  In  that  year  a 
great  change  in  his  circumstances  took  place.  He  had 
from  a  child  been  an  enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  been  exliibited  with  little 
disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  his  conversation. 
Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Dictionary,  he  had, 
with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  inserted 
hitter  and  contumelious  reflections  on  the  Whig  party. 
The  excise,  which  was  a  lavourite  resource  of  Whig 
financiers,  he  had  designated  as  a  hateful  tax.  He  had 
railed  against  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  language 
so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously  thought  of  prosecut- 
ing him.  He  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from 
holding  up  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  by  name  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  meaning  of  the  .word  "  renegade."  A  pen- 
sion he  had  defined  as  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to 
betray  bis  country ;  a  pensioner  as  a  slave  of  state 
hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  a  master.  It  seemed  un- 
likely that  the  author  of"  these  definitions  would  him- 
self be  pensioned.  But  that  was  a  time  of  wonders. 
George  the  Third  had  ascended  the  throne ;  and  had, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  disgusted  many  of  the 
old  friends  and  conciliated  many  of  the  ol3  enemies  of 
his  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.  Oxford 
was  becoming  loyal.  Cavendishes  and  Bendncks  were 
murmuring.  Somersets  and  Wyndhams  were  hasten- 
ing to  kiss  hands.  The  head  of  the  treasury  was  no7 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  a  Tory,  and  could  have  no  objeo- 
tion  to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute  wished  to  be  thought 
a  patron  of  men  of  letters  ;  and  Johnson  was  one  of 
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the  moat  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  of 
letters  in  Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year 
was  graciously  offered,  and  ^ith  very  little  hesitation 
accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole 
way  of  life.  For  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  he 
no  longer  felt  the  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily 
toil.  He  was  at  liberty,  after  thirty  yeara  of  anxiety 
and  drudgery,  to  indulge  bis  constitutional  indolence, 
to  lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up 
talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing  either 
the  printer's  devil  or  the  sheriff's  oiEeer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  himself  to 
perform.  He  ha^  received  large  subscriptions  for  his 
promised  edition  of  Shakspeare  ;  he  had  lived  on  those 
subscriptions  during  some  years ;  and  he  could  not 
without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract.  His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  make 
an  effort ;  and  he  repeatedly  resolved  to  do  so.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  exhortations  and  his  resolutions, 
month  followed  month,  year  followed  year,  and  noth- 
ing was  done.  He  prayed  fervently  against  his  idle- 
ness ;  he  determined,  as  often  as  he  received  the 
sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  doze  away  and 
trifle  away  his  time ;  but  the  spell  under  which  he  lay 
resisted  prayer  and  sacrament.  His  private  notes  at 
this  time  are  made  up  of  self-reproaches.  "  My  indo- 
lence," he  wrote  on  Easter  eve  in  1764,  "  has  sunk 
into  grosser  sluggishness.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion 
has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  be- 
.  come  of  the  last  year."  Easter  1765  came,  and  found 
him  still  in  the  same  state,  "  My  time,"  he  wrote, 
"  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream 
that  has  left  nothing  behind.     My  memory  grows  con 
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fiised,  and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over  me." 
Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which  held  him 
captive  was  at  length  broken  hy  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  He  had  been  weak  enough  to  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  a  stor^'  about  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  house 
in  Cock  Lane,  and  had  actually  gone  himself,  with 
some  of  his  friends,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  St. 
John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  commnnication  from  the  perturbed  spirit.  But  the 
spirit,  though  adjured  with  all  solemnity,  remained 
obstinately  silent ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  naughty 
prl  of  eleven  had  been  amusing  herself  by  making 
fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  Churchill,  who,  confi- 
dent in  his  powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  burning 
with  party  spirit,  was  looking  for  some  man  of  estab- 
lished feme  and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost  in  three  cantos,  nicknamed  Johnson 
Pomposo,  asked  where  the  book  was  which  had  been 
so  long  promised  and  so  liberally  paid  ibr,  and  directly 
accused  the  great  moralist  of  cheating.  This  terrible 
word  proved  effectual ;  and  in  October  1765  aj^ared, 
after  a  delay  of  nine  years,  the  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  hon- 
esty, hut  added  nothing  to  the  feme  of  his  abilities  and 
learning.  The  prefece,  though  it  contains  some  good 
passages,  is  not  in  his  best  manner.  The  most  valua- 
ble notes  are  those  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  attentively  he  had  during  many  years 
observed  human  life  and  human  nature.  The  best 
specimen  is  the  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius. 
Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhcltn  Mei»- 
ter's  admirable  examination  of  Hamlet.  But  here 
pnuse   must  end.     It  would  be  difBcult  to  name  • 
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more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless,  editjon  of  any  great 
classic.  The  reader  may  tarn  over  plaj-  after  play 
without  finding  one  happy  conjectural  emendation,  or 
one  ingenious  and  satis&ctorj  explanation  of  a  passage 
which  had  baiHed  preceding  commentators.  Johnson 
had,  in  his  Frospectns,  told  the  world  that  he  w^  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
hecaose  he  had,  as  a  lexicographer,  heen  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  wider  view  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  any  of  hia  predecessors.  That  his  knowl- 
edge of  our  literature  was  extensive  is  indisputable. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether  neglected  that 
very  part  of  onr  literature  with  which  it  is  especially 
de»rable  that  an  editor  of  Shakspeare  should  be  con- 
versant. It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.  Yet 
little  will  be  risked  by  the  assertion,  that  in  the  two 
foUo  volumes  of  the  English  Dictionaiy  there  is  not 
a  single  passage  quoted  from  any  dramatist  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  except  Shakspeare  and  Ben.  Even 
from  Ben  the  qaotations  are  few.  Johnson  might 
easily,  in  a  few  months,  have  niade  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But 
it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  work  which  he  had  under- 
taken. He  would  doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a  man  who  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  works  of  iBschylus  and  Euripides  to 
pablish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  without  having  ever 
in  his  life,  as  &r  as  can  be  discovered,  read  a  single 
scene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker,  Webster,  Marlow, 
Beaumont,  or  Fletcher.  His  detractora  were  noisy  and 
Bcnnilons.  Those  who  most  loved  and  honoured  him 
had  little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
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had  discharged  the  dnty  of  a  commentator.  He  had, 
however,  acquitted  himself  of  a  debt  which  had  long 
lain  heavy  on  hia  conscience ;  and  he  sank  back  into  the 
repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had  roused  him. 
He  long  continued  to  Jjve  upon  the  fame  which  he  had 
already  won.  He  was  honoared  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  a  Doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy 
with  a  professorship,  and  by  the  King  with  an  inter- 
view, in  which  liis  Majesty  most  graciously  expressed  a 
hope  that  so  excellent  a  writer  would  not  cease  to 
write.  In  the  interval,  however,  between  1765  and 
1775  Johnson  published  only  two  or  three  political 
tracts,  the  longest  of  which  he  could  have  produced 
in  forty-eight  hours,  if  he  had  worked  as  he  worked  on 
the  Life  of  Savage  and  on  Rasselas. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was 
active.  The  influence  exercised  by  his  conversation, 
directly  upon  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly 
on  the  whole  literary  world,  was  altogether  without  a 
parallel.  His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed  of  the 
highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick  discern- 
ment, wit,  humour,  immense  knowledge  of  literature 
and  of  life,  and  an  infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes. 
Aa  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote 
Every  sentence  which  dropped  from  his  lips  was  as  cor- 
rect in  stnicture  as  the  moat  nicely  balanced  period  of 
the  Bamblur.  But  in  his  talk  there  were  no  pompous 
triads,  and  little  more  than  a  feir  proportion  of  words  in 
osity  and  ation.  All  was  simplicity,  ease,  and  vigour. 
He  uttered  his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences 
with  a  power  of  voice,  and  a  justness  and  energy  of 
emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  rolKngs  of  his  huge  form,  and  by 
the   asthmatic  gaspings    and    puffings   in   which   the 
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peaU  of  bis  eloquence  generally  ended.  Nor  did  the 
laziness  which  made  him  unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his 
desk  prevent  him  from  giving  instrnction  or  entertain- 
ment Qrally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste,  of  learn- 
ing, of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact  and  so  forcible 
that  it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration 
of  a  word,  was  to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  He 
loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out. 
He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  overflowings  of  his  full 
mind  on  anybody  who  would  start  a  subject,  on  a  fel- 
low-passenger in  a  stage  coach,  or  on  the  person  who 
sate  at  the  same  table  with  him  in  an  eating  house. 
But  his  conversation  was  nowhere  ao  brilliant  and 
striking  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few  friends, 
whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he 
once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that 
he  threw.  Some  of  these,  in  1764,  formed  themselves 
into  a  club,  which  gradually  became  a  formidable 
power  in  the  commonwealdi  of  letters.  The  verdicts 
pronounced  by  this  conclave  on  new  books  were  speed- 
ily known  over  all  London,  and  were  sufficient  to  sell 
off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets 
to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker  and  the  pastry-cook. 
Nor  shall  we  think  this  strange  when  we  consider  what 
great  and  various  talents  and  acquirements  met  in  the 
little  fraternity.  Goldsmith  was  the  representative  of 
poetry  and  light  literature,  Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke 
of  political  eloquence  and  political  philosophy.  There, 
too,  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jones,  the 
greatest  linguist,  of  the  age.  Garrick  brought  to  the 
meetings  his  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  his  incomparable 
mimicry,  and  his  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  ef- 
fect. Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were  two 
high-born  and  high-bred  gentlemen,  closely  bound  to- 
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gether  by  fnendsliip,  but  of  widely  difierent  characten 
and  habits  ;  Bennet  Langton,  distinguished  by  his  stiill 
in  Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his  opinions, 
and  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life  ;  and  Topham  Bcanclerk, 
renowned  for  hia  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay 
world,  hia  fastidious  taste,  and  his  sarcastic  wit.  To 
predominate  over  such  a  society  was  not  easy.  Yet 
even  over  such  a  society  Johnson  predominated.  Burke 
might  indeed  have  disputed  the  supremacy  to  which 
others  were  under  the  necessity  of  submitting.  Bat 
Burke,  though  not  generally  a  very  patient  listener, 
ytss  content  to  take,  the  second  part  when  Johnson 
was  present ;  and  the  club  itself,  consisting  of  so  many 
eminent  men,  is  to  this  day  popularly  de^gnated  as 
Johnson's  Club. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebrated  body  was 
one  t«  whom  it  has  owed  the  greater  part  of  its  ce- 
lebrity, yet  who  was  regarded  with  little  respect  by  his 
brethren,  and  had  not  without  difficulty  obtained  a 
seat  among  them.  This  was  James  Boswel],  a  young 
Scotch  lawyer,  heir  to  an  honourable  name  and  a  fair 
estate.  That  he  was  a  coxcomb,  and  a  bore,  weak, 
vain,  pushing,  curious,  garrulous,  was  obvious  to  all 
who  were  acquunted  with  him.  That  he  could  not 
reason,  that  he  had  no  wit,  no  hnmour,  no  eloquence, 
is  apparent  from  his  writings.  And  yet  his  writings 
are  read  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  under  the  Sonth- 
ern  Cross,  and  are  likely  to  be  read  as  long  as  the 
English  exists,  either  as  a  living  or  as  a  drad  language. 
Nature  had  made  him  a  slave  and  an  idolater.  His 
mind  resembled  those  creepers  which  the  botanists  call 
parasites,  and  which  can  subsist  only  by  clinging  round 
the  stems  and  imbibing  tlie  juices  of  stronger  plants. 
He  must   have  &stened   himself  on  somebody.      He 
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might  bare  isstened  himself  on  Wilkes,  and  have 
become  tlie  fiercest  patriot  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  S(^ 
ciely.  He  might  have  featened  himself  on  Whitfield, 
and  have  become  the  loudest  field  preacher  among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  a  happy  hour  he  fastened 
himself  on  Johnson.  The  pair  might  seem  ill  matched. 
For  Johuson  had  earlj  been  prejudiced  against  Boa- 
well's  country.  To  a  man  of  Johnson's  strong  aiider- 
Btanding  and  irntable  temper,  the  silly  egotism  and 
adulation  of  Boswell  must  have  been  as  teasing  as  the 
constant  buzz  of  a  fly.  Johnson  hated  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  Boswell  was  eternally  catechising  him  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded  snch 
questions  as  "  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if  you  were 
locked  up  in  a  tower  with  a  baby  ?  "  Johnson  was  a 
water-drinker;  and  Boswell  was  a  wine-bibber,  and 
indeed  little  better  than  a  habitual  sot.  It  was  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  perfect  harmony  between 
two  such  companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man  was 
sometimes  provoked  into  fits  of  passion  in  which  he 
said  things  which  the  small  man,  during  a  few  hoars, 
seriously  resented.  Every  quarrel,  however,  was  soon 
made  up.  During  twenty  years  the  disciple  continued 
to  worship  the'  master :  the  master  continued  to  scold 
the  disciple,  to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The 
two  fiiends  ordinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other.  Boswell  practised  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  pay  only  occa- 
sional visits  to  London.  During  those  visits  his  chief 
business  was  to  watch  Johnson,  to  discover  all  John^ 
son's  habits,  to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  about 
which  Johnson  was  likely  to  say  something  remarkar 
ble,  and  to  fill  quarto  note  books  with  minutes  of  what 
Johnson  had   said.     In  this  way  were   gathered   the 
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materials  out  of  which  was  afterwarda  constructed  the 
most  interesting  biographical  work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  formed 
a  connection  less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but 
much  more  important  to  his  happiness,  than  his  con- 
nection with  Boswell.  Henry  Tbrale,  one  of  the  most 
opulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a  man  of  sound  and 
cultivated  understanding,  rigid  principles,  and  liberal 
spirit,  was  married  to  one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
engaging,  vain,  pert  young  women,  who  are  perpetually 
doing  or  saying  what  is  not  exactly  right,  but  who,  do 
or  say  what  they  may,  are  always  agreeable.  In  1766 
the  Thrales  became  acquainted  with  Johnson  ;  and  the 
acquaintance  ripened  fast  into  friendship.  They  were 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versation. They  were  flattered  by  finding  that  a  man 
80  widely  celebrated  preferred  their  house  to  any  other 
in  London.  Even  the  peculiarities  which  seemed  to 
nnfit  him  for  civilised  society,  his  gesticulations,  bis 
rollings,  his  puffings,  his  mutteringa,  the  strange  way 
in  which  he  put  on  his  clothes,  the  ravenous  eager- 
ness with  which  he  devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits  of 
melancholy,  his  fits  of  anger,  his  frequent  rudeness, 
his  occasional  ferocity,  increased  the  interest  which  his 
new  associates  took  in  him.  For  these  things  were 
the  cruel  marks  left  behind  by  a  life  which  had  been 
one  long  conflict  with  disease  and  with  adversity.  In 
a  vulgar  back  writer  such  oddities  would  have  escited 
only  disgust.  But  in  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue  tlieir  effect  was  to  add  pity  to  admiration  and  es- 
teem. Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the  brewery 
in  Southwark,  and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment  at 
the  villa  of  his  friends  on  Streatham  CommcHi.  A 
large  part  of  every  year  he  passed   in  those  abodes, 
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abodes  wluch  most  have  seemed  magnificent  and  lux- 
urious indeed,  wben  compared  with  tlie  dens  in  which 
he  had  genecalty  been  lodged.  But  his  chief  pleasures 
were  derived  from  what  the  astronomer  of  his  Abys- 
sinian tale  called  "  the  endearing  elegance  of  female 
friendship."  Mrs.  Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed  him, 
coaxed  him,  and,  if  she  sometimes  provoked  him  by 
her  flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listening  to  his 
reproofe  with  angelic  sweetness  of  temper.  When  he 
was  diseased  in  body  and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most 
tender  of  nurses.  No  comfort  that  wealth  coald  pur^ 
chase,  no  contrivance  that  womanly  ingenuity,  set  to 
work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise,  was  wantr 
ing  to  his  ^ick  room.  He  requited  her  kindness  by  an 
aSection  pure  as  the  affection  of  a  father,  yet  delicately 
tinged  with  a  gallantry,  which,  though  awkward,  must 
have  been  more  flattering  than  the  attentions  of  a 
crowd  of  the  fools  who  gloried  in  the  names,  now  ob- 
solete, of  Buck  and  Maccaroni.  It  should  seem  that 
a  full  half  of  Johnson's  life,  during  about  sixteen 
years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  the  Thrales.  He 
accompanied  the  fiimily  sometimes  to  Bath,  and  some- 
times to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales,  and  once  to  Paris. 
But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street. 
In  the  garrets  was  his  library,  a  large  and  miscella- 
neous collection  of  books,  falling  to  pieces  and  be- 
grimed with  dust.  On  a  lower  floor  he  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain  dinner, 
a  veal  pie,  or  a  leg  of  Iamb  and  spinage,  and  a  rice 
padding.  Kor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during 
his  long  absences.  It  was  the  home  of  the  most 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates  that  ever  was 
brought  together.     At  the  head  of  the  establishment 
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Johnson  had  placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams, 
whose  chief  recommendations  were  her  hiindness  and 
her  poverty.  But,  in  spite  of  her  murmurs  and  re- 
proaches, he  gave  an  asylum  to  another  lady  who  was 
as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs,  Uesmoulina,  whose  &mily  he 
had  known  many  years  before  in  Staffi>rdshire.  Room 
was  found  for  the  daught^^  of  Mrs.  Desmonlins,  and 
for  another  destitute  damsel,  who  was  generally  ad- 
dressed as  Miss  Carmichael,  but  whom  her  generous 
host  called  Polly.  An.  old  quack  doctor  named  Levett, 
who  bled  and  dosed  coai-heavers  and  hackney  coach- 
men, and  received  for  fees  crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  bacon, 
glasses  of  ^n,  and  sometimes  a  little  copper,  completed 
tliis  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor  creatures  were 
at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  with  Johnson's 
negro  servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  trans- 
ferred their  hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master, 
complained  that  a  better  table  was  not  kept  for  them, 
and  railed  or  maundered  till  their  benefactor  was  glad 
to  make  his  escape  to  Streatham,  or  to  the  Mitre 
Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally  the  haugh- 
tiest and  most  irritable  of  mankind,  who  was  but  too 
prompt  to  resent  anything  which  looked  like  a  slight 
on  the  part  of  a  purse-proud  bookseller,  or  of  a  noble 
and  powerful  patron,  bore  patiently  from  mendicants, 
who,  but  for  his  bounty,  must  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse,  insults  more  provoking  than  those  for 
which  he  had  knocked  down  Osborne  and  bidden 
defiance  to  Chesterfield.  Year  after  year  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  DesmouJins,  Polly  and  Levett,  con- 
tinued to  torment  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 

The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  in- 
terrupted in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  impoi> 
tant  event.     He   had   early  read   an  account  of  the 
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Hebrides,  and  had  been  much  interested  by  learning 
timt  there  was  so  near  him  a  land  peopled  by  a  race 
which  was  still  aa  mde  and  simple  as  in  the  middle 
ages.  A  wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  state  of  society  so  utterly  nnlike  all  that  he  had  ever 
seen  frequently  crossed  hia  mind.  Bnt  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  his  curiosity  would  have  overcome  his  halnt- 
ual  sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the  smoke,  the  mud, 
and  the  cries  of  London,  had  not  Boswell  importuned 
him  to  attempt  the  adventure,  and  oflfered  to  be  Im 
squire.  At  length,  in  Angust  1773,  Johnson  crossed 
the  Highland  line,  and  plunged  courageously  into  what 
was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen,  as  a  dreary 
and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two 
months  through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  mde 
boats  which  did  not  protect  him  frcmi  the  rain,  and 
sometimes  on  smalt  shaggy  ponies  which  could  hardly 
bear  his  weight,  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  with  a 
mind  fail  of  new  images  and  new  theories.  During 
the  following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording 
hb  adventures.  About  the  be^nning  of  1775,  his 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  published,  and  was, 
during  some  weeks,  the  chief  subject  of  conversation 
in  all  circles  in-  which  any  attention  was  paid  to 
literature.  The  book  is  still  read  with  pleasure.  The 
narrative  is  entertaining ;  the  speculations,  whether 
fiotmd  or  unsound,  are  always  ingenious ;  and  the 
style,  though  too  stiff  and  pompous,  is  somewhat  ea- 
sier and  more  gracelul  than  that  of  his  early  writings, 
His  prejudice  against  the  Scotch  had  at  length  be- 
come little  more  than  matter  of  jest ;  and  whatever 
remained  of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  re- 
moved by  the  kind  and  respectful  hospitality  with 
which  he  had  been  received  in   every  part  of  Scol- 
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1an<l.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
Oxonian  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbyterian  polity 
and  ritual,  or  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedge- 
rows and  parks  of  England  should  not  be  struck  by 
the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian.  But 
even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  unfriendly.  The 
most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at 
their  head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and 
if;norant  Scotchmen  were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little 
unpalatable  truth  which  was  mingled  with  much  eu- 
logy, and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to  consider  as 
the  enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  more  dis- 
honourable to  their  country  than  anything  that  he  had 
ever  said  or  written.  They  published  paragraphs  in 
the  newspapers,  ardcles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny 
pamphlets,  tive  shilling  books.  One  scribbler  abused 
Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed ;  another  for  being  a 
pensioner ;  a  third  infonned  the  world  that  one  erf 
the  Doctor's  uncles  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in 
Scotland,  and  had  found  that  there  was  in  that  conn- 
try  one  tree  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  an 
Englishman.  Macpherson,  whose  Fingal  had  been 
proved  in  the  Journey  to  he  an  impudent  tbrgery, 
threatened  to  take  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only 
effect  of  this  threat  was  that  Johnson  reiterated  the 
charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms, 
and  walked  about,  during  some  time,  with  a  cudgel, 
which,  if  the  impostor  had  not  been  too  wise  to  ^i- 
counter  it,  would  assuredly  have  descended  upon  bim, 
to  borrow  the  sublime  language  of  his  own  epic  poem, 
"like  a  hammer  on  the  red  son  of  the  fiimace." 

Of  other  assailants  Johnson  took  no  notice  what- 
ever. He  had  early  resolved  never  to  be  drawn  into 
controversy ;  and  be  adhered  to  his  resolution  with  a 
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Bteadfitstness  which,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
he  was,  both  intellectually  and  moraliy,  of  the  stuff 
of  which  controversialists,  are  made.  In  conversation, 
he  was  &  singularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  dis- 
putant. When  at  a  loss  for  good  reasons,  he  had 
recourse  to  sophistry  ;  and,  when  heated  by  altercation, 
be  made  unsparing  use  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  Bat, 
when  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand,  his  whole  character 
seemed  to  be  changed.  A  hundred  bad  writers  mis- 
represented him  and  reviled  him  ;  but  not  one  of  the 
hundred  could  boast  of  having  been  thought  by  him 
worthy  of  a  refiitation,  or  even  of  a  retort.  The  Ken- 
ricks,  Campbells,  MacNicols,  and  Hendersons,  did  their 
best  to  annoy  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  give 
them  importance  by  answering  them.  But  the  reader 
will  in  vain  search  his  works  for  any  allusion  to  Ken- 
rick  or  Campbell,  to  MacNicol  or  Henderson.  One 
Scotchman,  bent  on  vindicating  the  feme  of  Scotch 
learning,  defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a  detestable 
Latin  hexameter. 

"  Maxima,  si  tu  vis,  copio  contcDders  tecum." 

But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  had 
learned,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  irom  lit- 
erary history,  in  which  he  was  deeply  read,  that  the 
place  of  books  in  the  public  estimation  is  fixed,  not  by 
what  is  written  about  them,  but  by  what  is  written  in 
them ;  and  that  an  author  whose  works  are  likely  to 
live  is  very  unwise  if  he  stoops  to  wrangle  with  detract- 
ors whose  works  are  certain  to  die.  He  always  main- 
tained that  fame  was  a  shuttlecock  which  could  be  kept 
Dp  only  by  being  beaten  back,  as  well  as  beaten  for- 
ward, and  which  would  soon  &11  if  there  were  only  one 
battledore.     No  saying  was  oflener  in  his  mouth  than 
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that  fine  apophtbegm  of  Bentley,  that  no  man  was 
ever  written  down  bat  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Joaniey  to  the  Hebrides,  Johnson  did  what  none 
of  his  envious  assailants  conld  have  done,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  sncceeded  in  writing  himself  down. 
The  disputes  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  had  reached  a  point  at  which  no  amicable  ad- 
justment was  possible.  Civil  war  was  evidently  im- 
pending ;  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with  advantage  be  em- 
ployed to '  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposition 
here,  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He 
had  already  written  two  or  three  tracts  in  defence  of 
^e  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  government ; 
and  those  tracts,  though  hardly  worthy  of  him,  were 
much  superior  to  the  crowd  of  pamphlets  which  lay  on 
the  counters  of  Almon  and  Stockdale.  But  his  Taxa- 
tion No  Tyranny  waa  a  pitiable  failnre.  The  very 
title  was  a  silly  phrase,  which  can  have  been  recom- 
mended to  his  choice  by  nothing  but  a  jingling  allitera- 
tion which  he  ought  to  have  despised.  The  arguments 
were  such  as  boys  use  in  debating  societies.  The 
pleasantry  was  as  awkward  as  the  gambols  of  a  hip- 
popotamus. Even  Boswell  was  forced  to  own  that, 
in  this  unfortunate  piece,  he  could  detect  no  trace  of 
his  master's  powers.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  strong  faculties  which  had  produced  the  Dictionary 
and  the  Hambler  were  beginning  to  feel  the  efect  of 
time  and  of  disease,  and  that  the  old  man  would  best 
consult  his  credit  by  writing  no  more. 

But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had  fiuled, 
not  because  hia  mind  was  less  vigorous  than  when  he 
wrote  Rasselas  in  the  evenings  of  a  week,  hut  because 
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b&  had  foolishly  chosem,  or  suffered  others  to  choose 
for  him,  a  subject  such  as  he  would  at  no  time  have 
been  competent  to  treat.  He  was  in  do  sense  a  states- 
num.  He  never  willingly  read  or  thought  or  talked 
aboat  a&irs  of  state.  He  loved  luogr^hj,  litenuy 
history,  the  histoiy  of  manners ;  but  political  history 
was  positively  distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  is- 
sue between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was 
a  question  about  which  he  had  really  nothing  to  say. 
He  fiiiled,  therefore,  as  the  greatest  men  must  &il 
when  they  attempt  to  do  that  ibr  which  they  are  unfit ; 
u  Buo^e  would  have  failed  if  Burke  had  tried  to  write 
comedies  like  those  of  Sheridan ;  as  Reynolds  would 
have  failed  if  Reynolds  had  tried  to  paint  landscapes 
like  those  of  Wilson.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  most  signally  that  his  &i1ure 
was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1777,  some  peT^ons,  deputed  by  a. 
meeting  which  consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksell- 
OTB  in  London,  called  upon  him.  Though  he  had 
some  scruples  about  doing  business  at  that  season,  he 
received  his  visitors  with  much  civihty.  They  came 
to  infonu  him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  English  poets, 
bom  Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation,  and 
to  ask  him  to  fiimish  short  biographical  prefaces.  He 
readily  undertook  the  task,  a  task  for  which  he  was 
pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge  of  the  literary 
history  of  England  since  the  Restoration  was  unn- 
ToUed.  That  knowledge  he  had  derived  partly  fi'om 
books,  and  partly  fix>m  sources  which  had  long  been 
closed ;  from  old  Grub  Street  traditions  ;  from  the  talk 
of  forgotten  poetasters  and  pamphleteers  who  had  long 
been  lying  in  parish  vaults ;  from  the  recollections  of 
nich  men  as  Gilbert  Walmesley,  who  had  conversed 
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with  the  wits  of  Button  ;  Gibber,  who  had  mntilateJ 
the  plays  of  two  generations  of  dramatists  ;  Orrery, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  society  of  Swift ;  and 
Savage,  who  had  rendered  servic'es  of  no  very  honour^ 
able  kind  to  Pope.  The  bii^rapher  therefore  sate 
down  to  his  task  with  a  mind  full  of  matter.  He  had 
at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph  to  every 
minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  greatest 
name.  Bat  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  over- 
flowed the  narrow  ehanuel.  The  work,  which  was 
originally  meant  to  consist  only  of  a  few  sheets,  swelled 
into  ten  volumes,  small  volumes,  it  is  true,  and  not 
closely  printed.  The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the 
remaining  six  in  1781. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
of  Johnson's  works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertain- 
ing as  any  novel.  The  remarks  on  life  and  on  human 
nature  are  eminently  shrewd  and  profound.  The  criU 
icisnis  are  often  excellent,  and,  even  when  grossly  and 
provokingly  unjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied.  For, 
however  erroneous  they  may  be,  they  are  never  silly. 
They  are  the  judgments  of  a  mind  trammelled  by 
prejudice  and  deficient  in  sensibility,  but  vigorous  and 
acute.  They  therefore  generally  contain  a  portion  of 
valuable  truth  which  deserves  to  be  separated  from  the 
alloy  ;  and,  at  the  very  worst,  they  mean  something, 
a  praise  to  which  much  of  what  is  called  criticism  in 
our  time  has  no  pretensions. 

Savage's  Life  Johnson  reprint^  nearly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared in  1744.  Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will 
turn  to  the  other  lives  will  be  struck  by  the  di&rence 
of  style.  Since  Johnson  had  been  at  ease  in  his  ar- 
cnmstances  he  had  written  little  and  had  talked  much. 
When,  therefore,  he,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  resumed 
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his  pen,  the  mannensm  which  he  had  contracted  while 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition 
was  less  perceptible  than  formerly ;  and  his  diction  fie- 
qnently  had  a  colloquial  ease  which  it  had  formerly 
wanted.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned  by  a 
skilful  critic  in  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  and  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  b  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  most  careless  reader. 

Among  the  lives  tlie  best  are  perhaps  those  of  Cow- 
ky,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  The  very  worst  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  miee  became  popular.  There 
was,  indeed,  much  just  and  much  unjust  censure :  but 
even  those  who  were  loudest  in  blame  were  attracted  by 
the  book  in  spite  of  themselves.  Malone  computed  the 
gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds. 
But  the  writer  was  very  poorly  remunerated.  Intend- 
ing at  first  to  write  very  short  prefeces,  he  had  stipulated 
for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  booksellers,  when 
they  saw  how  far  his  performance  had  surpassed  his 
promise,  added  only  another  hundred.  Indeed,  John- 
son, thongh  he  did  not  despi.se,  or  affect  to  despise, 
money,  and  thongh  his  strong  sense  and  long  experi- 
ence ought  to  have  qualified  him  to  protect  his  own  in- 
terests, seems  to  have  been  singularly  unskilful  and 
unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He  was  generally  re- 
puted the  first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet  several 
writers  of  his  time  sold  their  copyrights  for  sums  such 
as  he  never  ventured  to  ask.  To  give  a  single  instance, 
Bobertson  received  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  History  of  Charles  V. ;  and  it  is  no  disrespect 
to  the  memory  of  Robertson  to  say  that  tlie  History  of 
Charles  V.  is  both  a  less  valuable  and  a  less  amusmg 
book  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Tlie 
infirmities  of  age  were  coming  fist  upon  him.  Tliat 
inevitable  event  of  which  he  never  thought  without 
horror  was  brought  near  to  faim ;  and  his  whole  life 
was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death.  He  had  often 
to  pay  the  cruel  price  of  longevity.  Every  year  he 
lost  what  could  never  be  replaced.  The  strange  de- 
pendents to  whom  he  had  given  shelter,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  their  iaults,  he  was  strongly  attached  by 
habit,  dropped  off  one  by  one ;  and,  in  the  silence  of 
his  home,  he  regretted  even  the  noise  of  their  scolding 
matches.  The  kind  and  generons  Thrale  was  no 
more ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  wife  had 
been  laid  beside  him.  But  she  survived  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  those  who  had  envied  her,  and  to 
draw  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had  loved  her 
beyond  anything  in  the  world  tears  &r  more  bitter  than 
he  would  have  shed  over  her  grave.  With  some  esti- 
mable and  many  agreeable  qualities,  she  was  not  made 
to  be  independent.  The  control  of  a  mind  more  stead- 
fest  than  her  own  was  necessary  to  her  respectability. 
While  she  was  restrained  by  her  husband,  a  man  of 
sense  and  firmness,  indulgent  to  her  taste  in  trifles,  but 
always  tlie  undisputed  master  of  bis  house,  her  worst 
offences  had  been  impertinent  jokes,  white  lies,  and 
short  fits  of  pettishness  ending  in  sonny  good  humour. 
But  he  was  gone  ;  and  she  was  left  an  opulent  widow 
of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility,  volatile  Ikncy,  and 
slender  judgment.  She  soon  fell  in  love  with  a  music- 
master  Irom  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could 
discover  anything  to  admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps 
some  better  feelings,  struggled  hard  against  this  de- 
grading passion.  But  the  struggle  irritated  her  nerves, 
soured   her  temper,   and   at   length   endangered    her 
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health.  CoDsdons  that  her  choice  was  one  which 
Jobnsim  could  not  approve,  she  became  desirous  to  efr- 
cape  from  his  inspection.  Her  manner  towards  him 
changed.  She  was  sometimes  cold  and  sometimes  pet^ 
olant.  She  did  not  conceal  her  joy  when  he  left 
Streatham  ;  she  never  pressed  hiiu  to  return  ;  and,  if 
he  came  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a  manner 
which  convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  a  welcome 
gaest.  He  took  the  very  intelligible  hints  which  she 
gave.  He  read,  for  the  last  time,  a  chapter  of  the 
Greek  Testament  in  the  library  which  had  been  formed 
t^  himself.  In  a  solemn  and  tender  prayer  he  com- 
mended the  house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  pro- 
tection, and,  with  emotions  which  choked  his  voice 
and  convulsed  his  powerful  frame,  left  for  ever  that  be- 
loved home  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind 
Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and  evil  days  which  still 
remained  to  him  were  to  run  out.  Here,  in  June 
J.783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which,  however, 
he  recovered,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all 
impaired  his  intellectual  &culties.  But  other  maladies 
came  thick  npon  him.  His  asthma  tormented  him  day 
and  night.  Dropsical  symptoms  made  their  appear- 
ance. While  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases, 
he  heard  that  the  woman  whose  friendship  had  been 
the  chief  happiness  of  sixteen  years  of  his  life  bad 
married  an  Italian  fiddler ;  that  all  London  was  crying 
shame  upon  her ;  and  that  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
mnes  were  filled  with  allusions  to  the  Ephesian  matron, 
and  the  two  pictures  in  Hamlet.  He  vehemently  satd 
that  he  would  try  to  forget  her  existence.  He  never 
uttered  her  name.  Every  memorial  of  her  which  met 
his  eye  he  flung  into  the  fire.  She  meanwhile  fled 
from  the  laughter  and  hisses  of  her  countrymen  and 
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countrywomen  to  a  land  where  she  was  unknown, 
hastened  across  Mount  Cenis,  and  learned,  while  pass- 
ing a  merry  Christmas  of  concerts  and  lemonade  par- 
ties at  Milan,  that  the  great  man  with  whose  name 
hers  !s  inseparably  associated  had  ceased  to  exist. 

He  had,  in  spite  of  much  mental  and  bodily  afflic- 
tion, clung  vehemently  to  life.  The  feeling  described 
in  that  fine  but  gloomy  paper  which  closes  the  series 
of  his  Idlers  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in  him  as  bis 
last  hour  drew  near.  He  fencied  that  he  should  be 
able  to  draw  hiii  breath  more  easily  in  a  southern  cli- 
mate, and  would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome  and 
Naples,  but  for  bis  fear  of  the  e^cpense  of  the  journey. 
That  expense,  indeed,  he  had  the  means  of  defraying ; 
for  be  bad  laid  up  about  two  thousand  pounds,  the 
fruit  of  labours  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  sev- 
eral publishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  break  in 
upon  this  hoard ;  and  he  seems  to  have  wished  even  to 
keep  its  existence  a  secret.  Some  of  his  friends  hoped 
that  the  government  might  be  induced  to  increase  his 
pension  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year :  but  this  hope 
was  disappointed ;  and  he  resolved  to  stand  one  Eng- 
lish winter  more.  That  winter  was  his  last.  His  legs 
grew  weaker ;  his  breath  grew  shorter ;  the  fetal  water 
gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  incisions  which  he,  courageous 
against  pain,  but  timid  against  death,  urged  his  sur- 
geons to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  months 
of  sickness  at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not 
left  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  at- 
tended liim,  and  refused  to  accept  fees  from  him. 
Burke  parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion.  Windham 
sate  much  in  the  sick-room,  arranged  the  pillows,  and 
sent  his  own  servant  to  watch  a  night  by  the  bed. 
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Burne^,  whom  the  old  man  had  cherished 
with  fatherly  kindneas,  stood  weeping  at  the  door ; 
while  Langton,  whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to 
be  an  adviser  and  comforter  at  such  a  time,  received 
the  last  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand  within.  When 
at  length  the  moment,  dreaded  throngh  so  many  years, 
came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's 
mind.  His  temper  became  unusually  patient  and  gen- 
tle ;  he  ceased  to  think  with  terror  of  death,  and  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  death ;  and  he  spoke  much  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ. 
In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1784.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  Wesir 
minster  Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he 
had  been  the  historian, —  Cowley  and  Denham,  Dry- 
den  and  Congreve,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works  —  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and,  perhaps,  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  excepted  — has  greatly  diminished.  His  Dic- 
tionary has  been  altered  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  his.  An  allusion  to  his  Rambler  or  bis  Idler 
is  not  readily  apprehended  in  literary  circles.  The 
fame  even  of  Ra^selas  has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But, 
though  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  may  have  declined, 
the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  strange  to  say,  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Boswell'a  book  has  done  for  him  more  than 
the  best  of  his  own  books  could  do.  The  .memory 
of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their  works.  But 
the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works 
ahve.  The  old  philosopher  is  still  among  us  in  the 
brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the  shirt  which 
ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  puffing,  rolling  his  head, 
dmnmiing  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a  tiger, 
and  swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.     No  human  being 
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irho  hsa  been  more  than  sevenly  years  in  the  ^a.ve  it 
so  well  known  to  us.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
our  intimate  acquaintance  witb  what  he  would  himself 
have  called  the  aniractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  q£ 
his  temper  serves  only  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that 
he  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man. 
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William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  WiUiatn  Pitt, 
Earl  of  ChathanH,  and  of  Ladj'  Hester  Grenville, 
danghter  of  Hester,  Countess  Temple,  was  bora  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1759.  The  child  inherited  a  name 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  the  most  illnstrions 
in  the  civilised  world,  and  waa  pronounced  by  every 
Englishman  with  pride,  and  by  every  enemy  of  Eng- 
land with  mingled  admiration  and  terror.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  life,  every  month  had  its  illuminations 
and  bonfires,  and  every  wind  brought  some  messenger 
charged  with  joyfhl  tidings  and  hostile  standards.  In 
Westphalia  the  English  in&ntry  won  a  great  battle 
which  arrested  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  in 
the  midst  of  a  career  of  conquest ;  Boacawen  defeated 
one  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Portngal ;  Hawke  put 
to  flight  another  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  Johnson  took 
Niagara ;  Amherst  took  Ticonderoga ;  Wolfe  died  by 
the  moat  enviable  of  deaths  nnder  the  walls  of  Quebec  ; 
Clive  destroyed  a  Dutch  armament  in  the  Hoc^hly, 
and  established  the  English  supremacy  in  Bengal ; 
Coote  routed  Lally  at  Wandewash,  and  established 
the  English  supremacy  in  the  Camatic.  The  nation, 
while  loudly  applauding  the  successful  warriors,  con- 
udered  them  all,  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  Europe,  iu 
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America,  and  in  Asia,  merely  as  instruments  whicli  re- 
ceived their  direction  irom  one  superior  mind.  It  was 
the  great  William  Pitt,  the  great  commonei-,  who  had 
vanquished  French  marshals  in  Germany,  and  French 
admirals  on  the  Atlantic ;  who  had  conquered  for  his 
country  one  great  empire  on  the  Irozen  shores  of  On- 
tario, and  another  under  the  tropical  sun  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Granges.  It  was  uot  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  popniarity  such  as  he  at  this  time  enjoyed 
should  be  permanent.  That  popularity  had  lost  its 
gloss  before  his  children  were  old  enough  to  under^ 
stand  that  their  &t1ier  was  a  great  man.  He  was  at 
length  placed  in  situations  in  which  neither  his  talents 
ibr  administration  nor  his  talents  for  debate  appeared  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  energy  and  decision  which 
had  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  direction  of  war  were 
not  needed  in  time  of  peace.  The  lofty  and  spirit-stir- 
ring eloquence  which  had  made  him  supreme  in  the 
House  of  Commons  often  fell  dead  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  cruel  malady  i-acked  his  joints,  and  left  his 
joints  only  to  &11  on  his  nerves  and  on  his  brain. 
During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  was  odious  to 
the  court,  and  yet  was  not  on  cordial  terms  with  the 
great  body  of  the  opposition.  Chatham  was  only  the 
ruin  of  Pitt,  but  an  awful  and  majestic  ruin,  not  to  be 
contemplated  by  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling  without 
emotions  resembling  those  which  are  excited  by  the 
remains  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Coliseum.  In 
one  respect  the  old  statesman  was  eminently  happy. 
Whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  life, 
he  never  failed  to  find  peace  and  love  by  liis  own 
hearth.  He  loved  all  his  children,  and  was  loved  by 
them ;  and,  of  all  his  children,  the  one  of  whom  he 
was  fondest  and  proudest  was  his  second  son. 
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The  child's  genius  and  ambition  displayed  tbemselTe» 
with  a  rare  and  almost  unnatural  precocity.  At  seven, 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  grave  subjects,  the  ardour 
with  which  he  pursued  hia  studies,  and  the  sense  and 
vivacity  of  liis  remarks  on  books  and  on  events,  amazed 
his  parents  and  instructors.  One  of  his  sayings  of  this 
date  was  reported  to  his  mother  by  bis  tutor.  In  Au- 
gust, 1766,  when  the  world  was  agitated  by  the  news 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of  Chatham,  little  Wil- 
liam exclaimed ;  "  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the  eldest 
son.  I  want  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  like 
papa."  A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lady  Chatham,  a 
woman  of  considerable  abilities,  i-emarked  to  her  lord, 
that  their  younger  son  at  twelve  had  left  far  behind 
him  liis  elder  brother,  who  was  fifteen.  "  The  fine- 
ness," she  wrote,  *'  of  William's  mind  makes  him  en- 
joy with  the  greatest  pleasure  what  would  be  above  the 
reach  of  any  other  creature  of  his  small  age."  At 
fourteen  the  lad  was  in  intellect  a  man,  Hayley,  who 
met  him  at  Lyme  in  the  summer  of  1773,  was  aston- 
ished, delighted,  and  somewhat  overawed,  by  hearing 
wit  and  wisdom  from  so  young  a  mouth.  The  poet, 
indeed,  was  afterwards  sorry  that  his  shyness  had  pre- 
vented him  from  submitting  the  plan  of  an  extensive 
literaiy  work,  which  he  was  then  meditating,  to  the 
judgment  of  this  extraordinary  boy.  The  boy,  indeed, 
had  already  written  a  tragedy,  bad  of  course,  but  not 
worse  than  the  tragedies  of  his  friend.  This  piece  is 
still  preserved  at  Chevening,  and  is  in  some  respects 
highly  curious.  There  is  no  love.  The  whole  plot  is 
political ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  interest,  such 
as  it  is,  turns  on  a  contest  about  a  regency.  On  one 
nde  is  a  faitbftil  servant  of  the  Crown,  on  the  other  an 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  conspirator.     At  length  the 
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King,  who  had  been  missing,  reappears,  resunies  Ins 
power,  and  rewards  the  &ithfiil  defender  of  hia  rights. 
A  reader  who  should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoandng  that  the  play 
was  written  by  some  Pitljte  poetaster  at  the  time  of 
the  rejoicioga  for  the  recovery  of  George  the  Third 
in  1789. 

The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents  observed 
the  rapid  development  of  his  intellectual  powers  was 
alloyed  by  apprehensions  about  hia  health.  He  shot 
tip  alarrningly  fast ;  he  was  often  ill,  and  always  we&k ; 
and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  rear  a 
stripling  so  tall,  so  slender,  and  so  feeble.  Port  wine 
was  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers :  and  it  is  said 
tfiat  he  was,  at  fourteen,  accustomed  to  take  this  agree- 
able physic  in  quantities  which  would,  in  our  abate- 
mious  age,  be  thought  much  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  full-grown  man.  This  regimen,  though  it  would 
probably  have  killed  ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, seems  to  have  been  well  suited  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  William'a  constitution ;  for  at  fifteen  he  ceased 
to  be  molested  by  disease,  and,  though  never  a  strong 
man,  continued,  during  many  years  of  labour  and  anx- 
iety, of  nights  passed  in  debate  and  of  summers  passed 
in  London,  to  be  a  tolerably  healthy  one.  It  was  prol>- 
ably  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  that  he 
was  not  educated  like  other  boys  of  the  same  rank. 
Almost  all  the  eminent  English  statesmen  and  orators 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  opposed  or  allied.  North, 
Fox,  Shelburne,  Windham,  Grey,  Wellesluy,  Gren- 
ville,  Sheridan,  Canning,  went  through  the  training  of 
great  public  schools.  Lord  Chatham  had  himself  been 
a  distinguished  Etonian ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  distiu- 
guished  Etonian  forgets  his  obligations  to  Eton.     But 
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William's  infirmities  required  a,  vigilance  and  tendeiv 
ness  such  as  could  be  found  only  at  home.  He  was 
therefore  bred  under  the  paternal  roof.  His  studies 
were  superintended  by  a  clergyman  named  Wilson; 
and  those  studies,  though  often  interrupted  by  illness, 
■were  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success.  Before 
the  lad  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  his  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  mathematics 
was  such  as  very  few  men  of  eighteen  then  carried  up 
to  college.  He  was  therefore  sent,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1773,  to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  universi^ 
of  Cambridge.  So  young  &  student  required  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  care  which  a  college  tutor  b^ 
stows  on  undergraduates.  The  governor,  to  whom  the 
direction  of  William's  academical  life  was  confided, 
was  a  bachelor  of  arts  named  Pretyman,  who  had  been 
senior  wrangler  in  the  preceding  year,  and  who,  though 
not  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  or  brilliant  parts, 
was  eminently  acute  and  laborious,  a  sound  scholar,  and 
an  excellent  geometrician.  At  Cambridge,  Pretyman 
-  was,  during  more  than  two  years,  the  inseparable  comr 
panion,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  companion,  of  his 
pupil.  A  close  and  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  pair.  The  disciple  was  able,  before  he  com- 
pleted bis  twenty-eighth  year,  to  make  his  preceptor 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  the 
preceptor  showed  his  gratitude  by  writing  a  life  of  the 
disciple,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst 
biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Pitt,  till  he  graduated,  had  scarcely  one  acquaint* 
ance,  attended  chapel  regularly  morning  and  evening, 
dined  every  day  in  hall,  and  never  went  to  a  single 
evening  party.  At  seventeen,  he  was  admitted,  after 
the   bad  fashion  of  those   times,  by  right  of  birth, 
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withont  any  examination,  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  But  be  continoed  daring  some  yean  to  reside  at 
coU^e,  and  to  apply  himself  vigorously,  under  Pretj- 
man's  direction,  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  while  mix- 
ing treelr  in  the  best  academic  societv. 

The  stock  of  learning  which  Pitt  laid  in  daring  this 
part  of  his  life  'was  certainly  very  estraordinary.  In 
fact,  it  was  all  that  he  ever  possessed ;  for  he  very 
early  became  too  bosy  to  have  any  spare  time  for 
books.  The  work  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight 
was  Newton's  Principia.  His  liking  for  mathematics, 
indeed,  amounted  to  a  passion,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  instruct c»«,  themselves  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians, required  to  be  checked  rather  than  en- 
couraged. The  acuteness  and  readiness  with  which  he 
solved  problems  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  moderators,  who  in  those  days  presided  over 
the  disputations  in  the  schools,  and  conducted  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Senate  House,  to  be  unrivalled  in  the 
nniversity.  Nor  was  the  youth's  proficiency  in  clas- 
sical learning  less  remarkable.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
he  appeared  to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  even 
second-rate  and  thirdr-rate  men  irom  public  schools. 
He  had  never,  while  under  Wilson's  care,  been  in  tha 
habit  of  composing  in  the  ancient  languages  ;  and  he 
therefore  never  acquired  that  knack  of  versification 
which  is  sometimes  possessed  by  clever  boys  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  very  superficial.  It  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of  his  power  to  produce  such  charming 
degiac  lines  as  those  in  which  Wellesley  bade  fare- 
well to  Eton,  or  such  Virgihan  hexameters  as  those 
in  which  Canning  described  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  scholar  has  ever, 
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at  twenty,  had  a  more  solid  and  profoaad  knowledge 
of  the  two  great  tongues  of  the  old  civilised  world. 
The  facility  with  which  he  penetrated  the  meaning  of 
the  most  intricate  sentences  in  the  Attic  writers  as- 
tonished veteran  critics.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  extant  poetry 
of  Greece,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  mastered 
Lycophron's  Cassandra,  the  most  obscure  work  in  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  literature.  This  stiange  rhap- 
sody, the  difficulties  of  which  have  perplexed  and  re- 
pelled many  excellent  scholars,  "he  read,"  says  his 
preceptor,  "  with  an  ease  at  first  sight,  which,  if  I 
had  not  witnessed  it,  I  should  have  thought  beyond 
the  compass  of  human  intellect." 

To  modem  Uterature  Pitt  paid  comparatively  little 
attention.  He  knew  no  living  language  except  French ; 
and  French  he  knew  very  imperfectly.  With  a  few  of 
the  best  English  writers  he  was  intimate,  particularly 
with  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  The  debate  in  Puide- 
moninm,  was,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  iavoui^ 
ite  passages ;  and  his  early  fiiends  used  to  talk,  long 
after  his  death,  of  the  just  empha^  and  the  melodious 
cadence  with  which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the  in- 
comparable speech  of  Belial.  He  had  indeed  been 
cuddly  trained  &om  in&ncy  in  the  art  of  mant^ng 
his  voice,  a  voice  naturally  clear  and  deep-toned.  His 
fiither,  whose  oratory  owed  no  small  part  of  its  efl^ct 
to  that  art,  bad  been  a  most  skiliui  and  judicious 
instructor.  At  a  later  period,  the  wits  of  Brookes's, 
irritated  by  observing,  night  after  night,  how  power- 
fully Pitt's  sonorous  elocution  &sciiiated  the  rows  c£ 
country  gentlemen,  reproached  him  with  having  been 
"taught  by  his  dad  on  a  stool." 

His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to  fimn  a 
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great  parliamentary  speaker.  One  argument  often 
urged  against  those  classical  studies  which  occupy  so 
large  a  part  of  the  early  life  of  every  gentleman  bred 
in  the  south  of  our  island  is,  that  they  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a  youth  of  excellent  parts, 
who  writes  Ciceronian  Latin  prose  and  Horatian  Latin 
Alcaics,  but  who  would  find  it  impossible  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  English. 
There  may  perhaps  be  some  truth  in  this  observation. 
But  the  classical  studies  of  Pitt  were  carried  on  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  had  the  effect  of  enriching  his 
English  vocabulary,  and  of  making  him  wonderfully 
expert  in  the  art  of  constructing  correct  English  sen- 
tences. His  practice  was  to  look  over  a  page  or  two 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  meaning,  and  then  to  read  the  passage  straight^for^ 
ward  into  his  own  language.  This  practice,  begun 
under  his  first  teacher  Wilson,  was  continued  under 
Pretyman.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  of 
great  abilities,  who  had  been  exercised  daily  in  this 
way  during  ten  years,  should  have  acquired  an  almost 
unrivalled  power  of  putting  his  thoughts,  without  pre- 
meditation, into  words  well  selected  and  well  arranged. 
Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  orations  were 
those  on  which  he  bestowed  the  most  minnte  exomi- 
nadon.  His  favourite  employment  was  to  compare 
harangues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  to 
analyse  them,  and  to  observe  which  of  the  arguments 
of  the  first  speaker  were  refuted  by  the  second,  which 
were  evaded,  and  which  were  left  untouched.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  books  that  he  at  this  time  studied  the 
art  of  parliamentary  fencing.  When  he  was  at  home, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  <^  hearing   important 
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debates  at  Westminster  ;  and  he  heard  them,  not  only 
with  interest  and  enjoyment,  but  with  a  close  scientific 
attention  resembling  that  witb  which  a  diligent  pupil 
at  Grny's  Hospital  watches  every  tnm  of  the  hand  of 
a  great  surgeon  through  a  difficult  operation.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Pitt,  a  youth  whose  abilities  were  as 
yet  known  only  to  his  own  family  and  to  a  small  knot 
of  college  friends,  was  introduced  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Fox,  who  was  his 
senior  by  eleven  years,  and  who  was  already  the  great- 
est debater,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  that  had 
appeared  in  England.  Fox  used  afterwards  to  relate 
that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  Pitt  repeatedly  turned 
to  him,  and  said,  "  But  surety,  Mr.  Fox,  that  might  be 
met  thus ; "  or,  "  Yes ;  but  he  lays  himself  open  to 
this  retort."  What  the  particular  criticisms  were  Fox 
had  forgotten;  but  be  said  that  he  was  much  struck  at 
the  time  by  the  precocity  of  a  lad  who,  through  the 
whole  sitting,  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  how  all 
the  speeches  on  both  sides  could  be  answered. 

One  of  the  young  man's  visits  to  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  sad  and  memorable  era  in  his  life.  He  had  not 
q^nite  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1778,  he  attended  his  fether  to  Westminster.  A 
great  debate  was  expected.  It  was  known  that  France 
had  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  about  to  declare  bis  opin- 
ion that  all  thought  of  subjugating  those  states  ought  to 
be  relinquished.  Chatham  had  always  maintained  that 
the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  was 
justifiable.  But  he  conceived,  very  erroneously,  that 
on  the  day  on  which  their  independence  should  be  ac- 
knowledged the  greatness  of  England  would  be  at  an 
3nd.     Though  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
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iofirmities,  be  determiited,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  finnily,  to  be  in  bis  place.  His  scat  mpported  him 
to  a  seat.  Tbe  excitement  and  exertion  were  too  much 
for  the  old  man.  In  the  Tery  act  of  addressing  the 
peers,  he  fell '  back  in  convnlsions.  A  few  weeks  later 
his  corpse  was  borne,  with  gloomy  pomp,  from  the 
Painted  Chamber  to  the  Abbey.  Tbe  fiiToorite  child 
and  namesake  of  the  deceased  statesman  followed  the 
coffin  as  chief  mourner,  and  saw  it  deposited  in  tbe 
transept  where  bis  own  was  destined  to  lie. 

His  elaer  brother,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  means 
sofficient,  and  barely  safficimt,  to  snpport  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage.  The  other  members  of  the  fiunily 
were  poorly  provided  for.  William  had  little  more 
than  three  bnndred  a  year.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  follow  a  profession.  He  had  already  begun  to  eat 
his  terms.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he  came  of  age. 
He  then  quitted  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar,  took 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  joined  tbe  western 
circuit.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  general  election 
took  place ;  and  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  university  ;  but  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 
It  is  sdd  that  the  grave  doctors,  who  then  sate,  robed 
in  scarlet,  on  the  benches  of  Golgotha,  thought  it  great 
presumption  in  so  young  a  man  to  solicit  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction.  He  was,  however,  at  the  request  of  a  hered- 
itary friend,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  brought  into  Par- 
Uament  by  Sir  James  Lowther  for  the  borough  of  Ap- 
pleby. 

The  dangers  of  the  country  were  at  that  dme  snch 
as  might  well  have  disturbed  even  a  constant  mind. 
Army  after  army  had  been  sent  in  run  against  the  re- 
bellious colonists  of  North  America.  On  pitched  fields 
(^  battle  the  advantage  had  been  with  the  disciplined 
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tcoopa  of  the  mother  country.  But  it  was  not  on 
pitched  fields  «f  battle  that  the  event  of  such  a.  conteet 
could  be  decided.  An  armed  nation,  with  hunger  and 
the  Atlantic  for  auxiliariea,  was  not  to  be  subjugated. 
Meanwhile  the  House  of  Bourbon,  humbled  to  the 
dust  a  few  years  before  by  ttie  genius  and  vigour  of 
Chatham,  had  seised  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Fiance  and  Spain  were  united  against  us,  and  had  re- 
cently been  joined  by  Holland.  The  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  been  for  a  time  lost.  The  British 
flag  had  been  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
British  Channel.  The  northern  powers  professed  neu- 
trality ;  but  titeir  neutrality  had  a  menacing  aspect. 
In  the  East,  Hyder  had  descended  on  the  Camatic, 
had  destroyed  the  little  army  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread 
terror  even  to  tlie  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  George.  The 
discontents  of  Ireland  threatened  nothing  less  than 
civil  war.  In  England  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point.  The  King  and  the 
House  of  Commons  were  alike  nnpopukr.  The  cry 
for  parliamentary  reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and 
vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  Formidable 
associations,  headed,  not  by  ordinary  demagogues,  but 
hy  men  of  high  rank,  stainless  character,  and  distin- 
guished ability,  demanded  a  revision  of  the  repre- 
sentative system.  The  populace,  emboldened  by  the 
impotence  and  irresolution  of  the  government,  had  re- 
cently broken  loose  from  all  restraint,  besieged  the 
chambers  of  the  legislature,  hustled  peers,  hunted  bish- 
ops, attacked  the  residences  of  ambassadors,  opened 
prisons,  homed  and  pulled  down  houses.  London  had 
presented  during  some  days  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken 
by  stonn ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  form  a  camp 
among  the  trees  of  Saint  James's  Park. 
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In  spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties  abroad  and  at 
home,  George  the  Third,  with  a  firmness  which  had 
little  affinity  with  virtue  or  with  wisdom,  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  put  down  the  American  rebels  by 
force  of  arms  ;  and  his  ministers  submitted  their  judg- 
ment to  his.  Some  of  them  were  probably  actuated 
merely  by  selfish  cupidity ;  but  their  chief,  Lord  North, 
a  man  of  high  honour,  amiable  temper,  winning  man- 
ners, lively  wit,  and  excellent  talents  both  for  business 
and  for  debate,  mnst  be  acquitted  of  alt  sordid  motives. 
He  remained  at  a  post  from  which  he  had  long  wished 
and  had  repeatedly  tried  to  escape,  only  because  he 
had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  resist  the  entreaties  and 
reproaches  of  the  King,  who  silenced  all  arguments  by 
passionately  asking  whether  any  gentleman,  any  man 
of  spirit,  could  have  the  heart  to  desert  a  kmd  master 
in  the  hour  of  extremity. 

The  opposition  consisted  of  two  parties  which  had 
once  been  hostile  to  each  other,  and  which  had  been 
very  slowly,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  very  imperfectly 
reconciled,  but  which  at  this  conjuncture  seemed  to  act 
tt^ther  with  cordiality.  The  larger  of  these  parties 
consisted  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  aristocracy. 
Its  head  was  Charles,  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  a  nmn 
of  sense  and  virtue,  and  in  wealth  and  parliamentary 
interest  equalled  by  very  few  of  the  English  nobles, 
bat  afflicted  with  a  nervous  timidity  which  prevented 
him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  debate.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  adherents  of  Rockingham 
were  led  by  Fox,  whose  dissipated  habits  and  mined 
fortunes  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  but  whose 
commanding  genius,  and  whose  sweet,  generous,  and 
afTectionate  disposition,  extorted  the  admiration  and 
love  of  those  who  most  hunented  the  errors  of  his  pri- 
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vate  life.  Burke,  superior  to  Fox  in  largeness  of  com- 
prehension, in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  splendotir 
of  ima^nation,  but  less  skilled  in  that  kind  of  logic 
and  in  that  kind  of  rhetoric  which  convince  and  per- 
suade great  assemblies,  was  willing  to  be  the  lieutenant 
of  a  young  chief  who  might  have  been  his  son. 

A  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  was  composed 
of  the  old  followers  of  Chatham.  At  their  head  was 
William,  Earl  of  Shelbume,  distinguished  both  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  lover  of  science  and  letters.  With 
him  were  leagued  Loivl  Camden,  who  had  formerly 
held  the  Great  Seal,  and  whose  integrity,  ability,  and 
constitutional  knowledge  commanded  the  public  re- 
spect; Bane,  an  eloquent  and  acrimonious  declaimer; 
and  Dunning,  who  had  long  held  the  first  place  at  the 
English  bar.  It  was  to  this  party  that  Pitt  was  natu- 
rally attracted. 

On  the  26th  of  February  1781  he  made  his  first 
speech,  in  favour  of  Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform. 
Fox  stood  np  at  the  same  moment,  but  instantly  gave 
way.  The  l<rfly  yet  animated  deportment  of  the  young 
member,  his  perfect  self-possession,  the  readiness  with 
which  he  replied  to  the  orators  who  had  preceded  him, 
the  silver  tones  of  hia  voice,  the  perfect  structure  of 
his  unpremeditated  sentences,  astonished  and  delighted 
his  hearers.  Burke,  moved  even  to  tears,  exclaimed, 
"  It  ia  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  it  is  the  old  block 
itself."  "  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  In  Parlia- 
ment," said  a.  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  "  He 
is  so  already,"  answered  Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy 
had  no  place.  It  is  a  curious  iact,  well  remembered  by 
lome  who  were  very  recently  living,  that  soon  after  this 
debate  Pitt's  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookea's. 

On  two   subsequent   occasions   during  that  session 
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Pitt  addressed  the  House,  and  on  both  Ailly  sustained 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance. In  the  summer,  after  the  prorogation,  he 
again  went  the  western  circuit,  held  several  brie&, 
and  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  be  was 
highly  compbmented  bj  Buller  from  the  bench,  and 
by  Dunning  at  the  bar. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  Parliament  reassem- 
bled. Only  forty-eight  hours  before  had  arrived  tid- 
ings of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  and  his  anny ;  and 
it  had  consequently  been  necessary  to  rewrite  the  royal 
speech.  Every  man  in  tlie  kingdom,  except  the  King, 
was  now  convinced  that  it  was  mere  madness  to  think 
of  conquering  the  United  States.  In  the  debate  on 
the  report  of  the  address,  Pitt  spoke  with  even  more 
energy  and  brilliancy  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
He  was  warmly  applauded  by  his  allies ;  but  it  waa 
remarked  that  no  person  on  his  own  side  of  the  house 
was  so  loud  in  eulogy  as  Henry  Dundas,  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate  of  Scotland,  who  spoke  from  the  ministerial 
ranks.  That  able  and  versatile  politician  distinctly 
foresaw  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  government 
with  which  he  vraa  connected,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  hia  own  escape  from  tlie  ruin.  From  that  night 
dates  his  connection  with  Pitt,  a  connection  which 
soon  became  a  close  intimacy,  and  which  lasted  till  it 
was  dissolved  by  death. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Pitt  spoke  in  the  committee 
of  supply  on  tlie  army  es^mates.  Symptoms  of  dia- 
sension  had  begun  to  appear  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
Lord  Geoi^  Gennaine,  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
was  especially  charged  with  tbe  direction  of  the  war 
in  America,  had  held  language  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  declarations  made  by  tbe  First  Lord  of  the 
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IVeasoiy.  Pitt  noticed  the  discrepancj  with  mach 
fbrcfl  and  keenness.  Lord  George  and  Lord  North 
b^an  to  whisper  together ;  and  Welbore  EUis,  an 
ancient  placeman  who  had  been  drawing  salary  almost 
every  quarter  since  the  days  of  Henry  Felham,  bent 
down  between  them  to  put  in  a  word.  Sach  int«r- 
mptions  sometimes  discompose  veteran  speakers.  Pitt 
stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  gnrap,  said,  with  admirable 
readiness,  "  I  shall  wait  till  Nestor  has  composed  the 
dispute  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles." 

After  several  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to  be  dia- 
tinguished  from  defeats,  the  ministry  i-esigned.  The 
King,  reluctantly  and  ungraciously,  consented  to  ac- 
cept Rockingham  as  first  minister.  Fox  and  Shel- 
burne  became  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  John  Cav- 
endish, one  of  the  most  upright  and  honourable  of 
men,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Thar- 
low,  whose  abilities  and  force  of  character  had  made 
him  the  dictator  of  the  House  of  Lords,  continued  to 
hold  the  great  seal. 

To  Pitt  was  offered,  through  Shelbome,  the  Vice- 
Treasurership  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
highly  paid  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  ;  hut  the 
ofler  was,  without  hesitation,  dechned.  The  young 
statesman  had  resolved  to  accept  no  post  which  did 
not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet :  and,  a  few 
days  later,  he  announced  that  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cabinet 
was  then  a  much  smaller  and  mora  select  body  than 
at  present.  We  have  seen  cabinets  of  sixteen.  In  the 
time  of  our  grandbthers  a  cabinet  of  ten  or  eleven  was 
thought  inconveniently  large.  Seven  was  an  usual 
nmnber.  Even  Burke,  who  had  taken  the  lucrative 
office  of  paymaster,  was  not  in  the   cabinet.     Many 
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thei'efore  thought  Pitt's  declaration  indecent.  He  him 
self  was  sorry  that  he  had  made  it.  The  words,  he 
said  in  private,  had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  speak- 
ing ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  he  would 
have  given  the  world  to  recall  them.  They,  however, 
did  hiin  no  harm  with  the  public.  The  second  William 
Pitt,  it  was  said,  had  shown  that  he  had  inheiited  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  the  first.  In  the  son, 
as  in  the  father,  there  might  perhaps  be  too  much 
pride ;  but  there  was  nothing  low  or  sordid.  It  might 
be  called  arrogance  in  a  young  barrister,  living  in 
chambers  on  three  hundred  a  year,  to  refuse  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  a  year,  merely  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  bind  himself  to  speak  or  vote  for  plans 
which  he  had  no  share  in  fi-aming ;  bat  surely  such 
arrogance  was  not  very  fax  removed  from  virtue. 

Pitt  gave  a  general  support  to  the  administration  of 
Rockingham,  but  omitted,  in  the  meantime,  no  oppor- 
tmiity  of  courting  that  Ultra-Whig  party  which  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election  had 
called  into  existence,  and  which  the  disastrous  events 
of  the  war,  and  the  triumph  of  republican  principles  in 
America,  had  made  formidable  both  in  numbers  and 
in  temper.  He  supported  a  motion  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  He  made  a  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  representation, 
and,  in  the  speech  by  which  that  motion  was  intro- 
duced, avowed  himself  the  enemy  of  the  close  boroughs, 
the  strongholds  of  that  corruption  to  which  he  attrib- 
uted all  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  he 
phrased  it  in  one  of  those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences 
of  which  he  had  a  boundless  command,  had  grown  with 
the  growth  of  England  and  strengthened  with  her 
strength,  but  had   not  diminished  with  her  dimino- 
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tion  or  decayed  with  her  decay.  On  this  occastoD  he 
was  supported  by  Fox.  The  motion  was  lost  by  only 
twenty  votes  in  a  house  of  more  than  three  hundred 
members.  The  reformers  never  ag^n  had  so  good  a 
division  till  the  year  1831. 

The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abilities,  and 
was  more  popular  than  any  administration  which  had 
held  office  since  the  first  year  of  George  the  Third, 
but  was  hated  by  the  King,  hesitatingly  supported  by 
the  Parliament,  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
Chancellor  was  disliked  and  distrusted  by  almost  all 
his  colleagues.  The  two  Secretaries  of  State  r^arded 
each  other  with  no  friendly  feeling.  The  line  between 
their  departments  had  not  been  traced  with  precision  ; 
and  there  were  consequently  jealousies,  encroachments, 
and  complaints.  It  was  all  that  Rockingham  could  do 
to  keep  the  peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  before  the  cabi- 
net had  existed  three  months,  Rockingham  died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  concision.  The  adherents  of 
the  deceased  statesman  looked  on  the  Duke  of  Portland 
as  their  chief.  The  King  placed  Shelbume  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
and  Burke,  immediately  resigned  their  offices ;  and  the 
new  prime  minister  was  left  to  constitute  a  govern- 
ment out  of  very  defective  materials.  His  own  parlia- 
mentary talents  were  great;  but  he  could  not  be 
in  the  place  where  parliamentary  talents  were  most 
needed.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  could  confront  the  great 
orators  of  the  opposition ;  and  Pitt  alone  had  the 
eloquence  and  the  courage  which  were  required.  He 
was  offered  the  great  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  he  accepted  it.  He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted bis  twenty-third  year. 
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The  Parliament  was  speedily  prorogued.  During 
the  recess,  a  negotiation  for  peace  which  had  been 
commenced  under  Rockingham  was  brought  to  a  suo- 
cessf^l  termination.  England  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  her  revolted  colonies ;  and  she  ceded  to 
ber  European  enemies  some  places  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  Crulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  terms  which 
she  obtained  were  quite  as  advantageous  and  honour- 
able as  the  events  of  the  war  entitled  her  to  expect,  or 
as  she  was  likely  to  obtain  by  persevering  in  a  contest 
against  immense  odds.  All  her  vital  parts,  all  the  real 
sources  of  ber  power,  remained  uninjured.  She  pre- 
served even  her  dignity ;  for  she  ceded  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon  <mly  part  of  what  she  had  won  from  that 
House  in  previous  wars.  She  ret^ned  her  Indian  em- 
pire undiminished ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  mightiest  efforts 
of  two  great  mc«iarcbies,  her  flag  still  waved  on  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  that  Fox,  if  he  had  remained  in  oiEce,  would 
have  hesitated  one  moment  about  concluding  a  treaty  on 
such  conditions.  Unhappily  that  great  and  most  amia- 
ble man  was,  at  this  crisis,  hurried  by  his  passions  into 
an  error  which  made  his  genius  and  his  virtues,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  almost  useless  to  his  country. 

He  saw  that  the  great  body  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  divided  into  three  parties,  his  own,  that  of 
North,  and  that  of  Shelbume;  that  none  of  those 
three  parties  was  large  enough  to  stand  alone ;  that, 
therefore,  unless  two  of  them  united,  there  must  be  a 
miserably  feeble  administrati<Hi,  or,  more  probably,  a 
rapid  succession  <^  miserably  feeble  administrations, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  a  strong  government  was  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  the  nation. 
It  was  then  necessary  and  right  that  there  should  be  a 
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coalition.  To  every  possible  coalition  there  were  ob- 
jections. But„of  all  possible  coalitions,  that  to  which 
there  were  the  fewest  objections  was  nndoubt^y  a 
coalition  between  Shelbume  and  Fox.  It  would  hare 
been  generally  applauded  by  the  followers  of  both.  It 
might  have  been  made  without  any  sacrifice  of  public 
principle  on  the  part  of  either.  Unhappily,  recent 
bickerings  bad  left  in  the  mind  of  Fox  a  profound  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  Shelbume.  Pitt  attempted  to  me- 
diate, and  was  authorised  to  invite  Fox  to  return  to  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  "  Is  Lord  Shelbume,"  said 
Fox,  *'  to  remajn  prime  minister  ?  "  Pitt  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  "  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  act  under' 
him,"  said  Fox.  "  Then  negotiation  is  at  an  end," 
said  Pitt ;  "  for  I  cannot  betray  him."  Thus  the  two 
statesmen  parted.    They  were  never  again  in  a  private 


As  Fox  and  his  Mends  would  not  treat  with  Shel- 
bume, nothing  remained  to  them  but  to  treat  with 
Korth.  That  &tal  coalition  which  is  emphatically 
called  "  The  Coalition  "  was  formed.  Not  three  quar- 
ters <^  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Fox  and  Burke  had 
threatened  North  with  impeachment,  and  had  described 
him,  night  after  night,  as  the  most  arbitrary,  the  most 
corrupt,  the  most  incapable  of  ministers.  They  now 
allied  themselves  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
from  office  a  statesman  with  whom  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  differed  as  to  any  important  questioti.  Nor 
had  they  even  the  prudence  and  the  patience  to  wait 
for  some  occasion  on  which  they  might,  without  incon- 
sistency, have  combined  with  their  old  enemies  in  op- 
position to  the  government.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  scandal,  the  great  orators,  who  had, 
during  seven  years,  thundered  against  the  war,  deter- 
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mined  to  join  with  the  authors  of  that  wax  in  passing 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  peace. 

The  Parliament  met  before  Christmas  1782.  But 
it  was  not  till  January  1783  that  the  preliminary  trea- 
ties were  signed.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
There  had  been,  during  some  days,  floating  rumours 
that  Fox  and  North  had  coalesced ;  and  the  debate  in- 
dicated but  too  clearly  that  those  rumours  were  not 
unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffering  from  indisposition :  he 
did  not  rise  till  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  hear- 
ers were  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  consequently  less  suc- 
cessiiil  than  on  any  former  occasion.  His  admiren 
owned  that  his  speech  was  feeble  and  petulant.  He 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  advise  Sheridan  to  confine 
himself  to  amusing  theatrical  audiences.  This  ignoble 
sarcasm  gave  Sheridan  an  opportunity  of  retorting  with 
great  felicity,  "  After  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  to- 
night," he  said,  "  I  really  feel  strongly  tempted  to  ven- 
ture on  a  competition  with  so  great  an  artist  as  Ben 
Jonson,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  second  Angry 
Boy."  On  a  division,  the  address  proposed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  government  was  rejected  by  a  major- 
ity of  sixteen. 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  sin- 
gle &ilure,  or  to  be  put  down  by  the  most  lively  rep- 
artee. When,  a  few  days  later,  the  opposition  pro- 
posed a  resolution  directly  censuring  the  treaties,  he 
spoke  with  an  eloquence,  energy,  and  dignity,  which 
raised  his  feme  and  popularity  higher  than  ever.  To 
the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  he  alluded  in  hinguage 
which  drew  forth  tumultuous  applause  from  his  follow- 
ers. "  If,"  he  said,  "  this  ill-omened  and  unnatural 
marriage  be  not  yet  consummated,  I  know  of  a  just 
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and  lawful  impediment ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  public 
weal,  I  forbid  the  banns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minority;  and 
Shelbnme  consequently  tendered  his  resignation.  It 
was  accepted ;  but  the  King  struggled  long  and  hard 
before  he  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Fox, 
whose  &ults  he  detested,  and  whose  high  spirit  and 
powerful  intellect  he  detested  still  more.  The  first 
place  at  the  board  of  Treasury  was  repeatedly  offered 
to  Pitt;  but  the  offer,  though  tempting,  was  steadfastly 
declined.  The  young  man,  whose  judgment  was  as 
precocious  as  his  eloquence,  saw  that  his  time  was  com- 
ing, but  was  not  come,  and  was  deaf  to  royal  im- 
portunities and  reproaches. ,  His  Majesty,  bitterly 
complaining  of  Pitt's  faintheartedness,  tried  to  break 
the  coalition.  Every  art  of  seduction  was  practised 
on  North,  but  in  vain.  During  several  weeks  the 
country  remained  without  a  government.  It  was  not 
till  all  devices  had  failed,  and  till  the  aspect  of  the 
House  of  Commons  became  threatening,  that  the  King 
gave  way.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  declared  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thurlow  was  dismissed.  Fox 
and  North  became  Secretaries  of  State,  with  power 
ostensibly  equal.  But  Fox  was  the  real  prime  min- 
ister. 

The  year  was  far  advanced  before  the  new  arrange- 
ments were  completed ;  and  nothing  very  important 
was  done  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Pitt, 
now  seated  on  the  opposition  bench,  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform  a  second  time  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commons.  He  proposed  to  add 
to  the  House  at  once  a  hundred  county  members  and 
several  members  for  metropolitan  districts,  and  to  en- 
act that  every  borough  of  which  an  election  commit- 
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tee  should  report  that  the  majority  of  voters  appeared 
to  be  coiTupt  should  lose  the  franchise.  The  motion 
waa  rejected  by  293  votes  to  149. 

After  the  prorogation,  Pitt  visited  the  Continent  fi« 
the  first  and  hist  time.  His  travelling  companion  waa 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
Parliament  by  an  engaging  natural  eloquence,  set  off 
by  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modulated  uf  hu- 
man voices,  and  whose  affectionate  heart,  caressing 
manners,  and  brilliant  wit,  made  him  the  most  de- 
lightful of  companions,  WilUam  Wilberforce,  That 
was  the  time  of  Anglomania  in  France  ;  and  at  Paris 
the  son  of  the  great  Chatham  was  absolutely  hunted 
by  men  of  letters  and  women  of  fashion,  and  forced, 
much  against  his  will,  into  political  disputation.  One 
remarkabie  saying  which  dropped  from  him  during 
this  tour  has  been  preserved.  A  French  gentleman 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  immense  influence  wliich 
Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the  dice-box  and 
the  turf,  exercised  over  the  English  nation.  *'  You 
have  not,"  said  Pitt,  "  been  under  the  wand  of  the 
magician." 

In  November  1783  the  Parliament  met  again.  The 
government  had  irresistible  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  seemed  to  be  scarcely  less  strong  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was,  in  truth,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  dangers.  The  King  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  moment  at  which  he  could  emancipate  himself 
from  a  yoke  which  galled  him  so  severely  that  he  had 
more  than  once  seriously  thought  of  retiring  to  Han- 
over ;  and  the  King  was  scarcely  more  eager  for  a 
change  than  the  nation.  Fox  and  North  had  commit- 
ted a  fatal  error.     They  ought  to  have  known   that 
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coalitions  between  parties  which  have  long  been  hostile 
can  succeed  only  when  the  wish  for  coalition  per^-ades 
the  lower  ranks  of  both.  If  the  leaders  unite  befere 
there  is  any  disposition  to  nnion  among  the  followers, 
the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  a  mutiny  in  both 
camps,  and  that  the  two  revolted  armies  will  make  a 
tmce  with  each  other,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  those 
by  whom  they  think  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 
Thus  it  was  in  1783.  At  the  beginning  of  that  event- 
fill  year.  North  had  been  tlie  recognised  head  of  the 
old  Tory  party,  which,  though  for  a  moment  prostrated 
by  the  disastrous  issue  of  tlie  Americaji  war,  was  still 
a  great  power  in  the  state.  To  him  the  clergy,  the 
miiversities,  and  that  large  body  of  country  gentlemen 
whose  rallying  cry  was  "  Church  and  King,"  had  long 
looked  up  with  respect  and  confidence.  Fox  had,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  been  the  idol  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  Protestant  dissenters.  The  coalition 
at  once  alienated  the  most  zealous  Tories  from  North, 
and  tbe  most  zealous  Whigs  from  Fox.  The  Univer- 
nty  of  Oxford,  which  had  marked  its  approbation  of 
North's  orthodoxy  by  electing  him  chancellor,  the  city 
of  London,  which  had  been  during  two  and  twenty 
years  at  war  with  the  Court,  were  equally  disgusted. 
Squires  and  rectors,  who  had  inherited  the  principles 
of  the  cavaliers  of  the  preceding  century,  could  not 
forgive  their  old  leader  for  combining  with  disloyal 
rabjects  in  order  to  put  a  force  on  the  sovereign.  The 
members  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society  and  of  the  Re- 
form Associations  were  enraged  by  learning  that  their 
&vourite  orator  now  called  the  great  champion  of  tyr- 
anny and  corruption  his  noble  fHend.  Two  great 
multitudes  were  at  once  left  without  any  head,  and 
both  at  once  tnmed  their  eyes  on  Pitt.     One  party 
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SAW  ID  him  the  onlv  man  who  could  rescue  the  King; 
the  other  saw  in  him  the  only  maa  who  could  puriff  the 
Parliament.  He  was  supported  on  one  side  by  Arch- 
bishop Markfaam,  the  preacher  of  divine  right,  and  by 
Jenkinson,  the  captain  of  the  Praetorian  band  of  the 
King's  friends ;  on  the  other  side  by  Jebb  and  Piiestley, 
Sawbridge  and  Cartwright,  Jack  Wilkes  and  Home 
Tooke.  On  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  majority  were 
unbroken ;  and  that  any  statesman  would  venture  to 
brave  such  a  roajonty  was  thought  impossible.  No 
prince  of  the  Hanoverian  line  had  ever,  under  any 
provocation,  ventured  to  ap)>eal  from  tfae  representative 
body  to  the  constituent  body.  The  ministers,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  sullen  looks  and  mnttered 
words  of  displeasure  with  which  their  suggestions  were 
received  in  the  closet,  notwithstanding  tlie  roar  of  ob- 
loquy  which  was  rising  louder  and  louder  every  day 
from  every  comer  of  the  island,  thought  thenosdves 
secure. 

Such  was  their  confidence  in  their  strength  that,  aa 
soon  as  the  Parliament  had  met,  they  brought  forward 
a  singularly  bold  and  original  plan  for  the  government 
of  the  British  territories  in  India.  What  was  proposed 
was  that  the  whole  authority,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  exercised  over  those  territories  by  the  East  India 
Com)>any,  should  be  transferred  to  seven  Commission- 
ers who  were  to  be  named  by  Parliament,  and  were  not 
to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Eari 
Fitzwilliam,  the  most  intimate  personal  friend  of  Fox, 
was  to  be  chairman  of  this  board  ;  and  the  eldest  son 
of  North  was  to  be  one  of  the  members. 

As  soon  as  the  ontlines  of  the  scheme  were  known, 
all  the  hatred  which  the  coalition  bad  excited  burst 
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forth  with  an  astounding  explosion.  The  qnestion 
which  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  considered  as 
paramount  to  every  other  was,  whether  the  proposed 
change  was  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
thirty  millions  of  people  who  were  subject  to  the  Com- 
pany. But  that  question  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
even  seriously  discussed.  Burke,  who;  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came,  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  right 
point  of  view,  vainly  reminded  hia  hearers  of  that 
mighty  population  whose  daily  rice  might  depend  on 
a  vote  of  the  British  Parliament.  He  spoke,  with  even 
more  than  his  wonted  power  of  thought  and  language, 
about  the  desolation  of  Rohilcund,  about  the  spoliation 
of  Benares,  about  the  evil  policy  which  had  sutferecl 
the  tanks  of  the  Camatic  to  go  to  ruin  ;  but  he  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.  The  contending  parties,  to 
their  shame  it  must  be  said,  would  listen  to  none  but 
English  topics.  Out  of  dooi-s  the  cry  against  the  min- 
istry was  almost  universal.  Town  and  country  were 
united.  Corporations  exclaimed  against  the  violation 
of  the  charter  of  the  greatest  corporation  in  the  realm. 
Tories  and  democrats  joined  in  pronouncing  the  pro- 
posed board  an  unconstitutional  body.  It  was  to  con- 
sist of  Fox's  nominees.  The  effect  of  his  bill  was  to 
give,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  him  personally,  whether 
in  office  or  in  opposition,  an  enormous  power,  a  patron- 
age sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  patronage  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  decide  the 
elections  for  fifty  boroughs.  He  knew,  it  was  said, 
that  he  was  hateful  alike  to  King  and  people ;  and  he 
had  devised  a  plan  which  would  make  him  independent 
of  both.  Some  nicknamed  him  Cromwell,  and  some 
Carlo  Khan.     Wilberforce,  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
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expression,  and  with  very  unusual  bitterness  of  Jeeling, 
described  the  scheme  aa  the  genuine  oi^^pring  of  the 
coalition,  as  marked  with  the  features  of  both  its  pai^ 
enta,  the  corruption  of  one  and  the  violence  of  the 
other.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  bill 
was  supported  in  every  stage  by  great  majorities,  was 
rapidly  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  To  the 
general  astonishment,  when  the  second  reading  was 
moved  in  the  Upper  House,  the  opposition  proposed 
an  adjournment,  and  carried  it  by  eighty-seven  votes 
to  seventy-nine.  The  cause  of  this  strange  turn  of 
fortune  was  soon  known.  Pitt's  cousin.  Earl  Temple, 
had  been  in  the  royal  closet,  and  had  there  been  au- 
thorised to  let  it  be  known  that  His  Majesty  would 
consider  all  who  voted  for  the  bill  as  his  enemies.  The 
ignominious  commission  was  performed ;  and  instantly 
a  troop  of  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  of  Bishops  who 
wished  to  be  translated,  and  of  Scotch  peers  who 
wished  to  be  re-elected,  made  haste  to  change  sides. 
On  a  later  day,  the  Lords  rejected  the  bill.  Fox  and 
North  were  immediately  directed  to  send  their  seals  to 
the  palace  by  their  Under  Secretaries  ;  and  Pitt  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  an  im- 
mediate dissolution.  But  Pitt  wisely  determined  to 
^ve  the  public  feeling  time  to  gather  strength.  On 
this  point  he  differed  from  his  kinsman  Temple.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Temple,  who  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  resigned  his  office  forty- 
eight  hours  af^er  he  had  accepted  it,  and  thus  relieved 
the  new  government  fi-om  a  great  load  of  unpopularity ; 
for  all  men  of  sense  and  honour,  however  strong  might 
be  their  dislike  of  the  India  Bill,  disapproved  of  the 
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manner  in  which  that  bill  had  been  thrown  oat.  Tem- 
ple carried  away  with  him  the  scandal  which  the  best 
friends  of  the  new  government  could  not  but  lament. 
The  &me  of  the  young  prime  minister  preserved  its 
whiteness.  He  could  declare  with  perfect  truth  that, 
if  unconstitutional  machinations  had  been  employed,  he 
had  been  no  party  to  them. 

He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. In  the  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  he  had  a  major- 
ity ;  nor  could  any  orator  of  the  opposition  in  that  as- 
sembly be  considered  as  a  match  for  Thurlow,  who  was 
now  again  Chancellor,  or  for  Camden,  who  cordially 
supported  the  son  of  his  old  irieod  Chatham.  But  in 
the  other  House  there  was  not  a  single  eminent  speaker 
among  the  official  men  who  sate  round  Pitt.  His  most 
useful  assistant  was  Dundas,  who,  though  he  had  not 
eloquence,  had  sense,  knowledge,  readiness,  and  bold- 
ness. On  the  opposite  benches  was  a  powerful  major- 
ity, led  by  Fox,  who  was  supported  by  Burke,  North, 
and  Sheridan.  The  heart  of  the  young  minister,  stout 
as  it  was,  almost  died  witliin  him.  He  could  not  once 
close  his  eyes  on  the  night  which  followed  Temple's 
resignation.  But,  whatever  his  internal  emotions  might 
be,  his  language  and  deportment  indicated  nothing  but 
unconquerable  firmness  and  haughty  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.  His  contest  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lasted  from  the  17th  of  December,  1783,  to  the 
8th  of  March,  1784.  In  sixteen  divisions  the  oppo- 
sition triumphed.  Again  and  again  the  King  was  re- 
quested to  dismiss  bis  ministers.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Germany  rather  than  yield.  Pitt's 
resolution  never  wavered.  The  cry  of  the  nation  in 
his  favour  became  vehement  and  almost  furious.  Ad- 
dresses assuring  him  of  public  support  came  up  daily 
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from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  freodom  of 
the  city  of  London  was  presented  to  him  in  a  gold 
box.  He  went  in  state  to  receive  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. He  was  sumptuously  feasted  in  Grocers' 
Hall ;  and  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street  illuminated  their  houses  in  his  honour.  These 
things  could  not  but  produce  an  effect  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  The  ranks  of  the  majority  hegan  to 
waver ;  a  few  passed  over  to  the  enemy ;  some  skulked 
away  ;  many  were  for  capitulating  white  it  was  still 
possible  to  capitulate  with  the  honours  of  war.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  view  of  forming  an  ad- 
ministration on  a  wide  basis ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
been  opened  when  they  were  closed.  The  opposition 
demanded,  as  a  preliminary  article  of  the  treaty,  that 
Pitt  should  resign  the  Treasury ;  and  with  this  demand 
Pitt  steadfastly  refused  to  comply.  While  the  contest 
was  raging,  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure  place 
for  life,  worth  three  thousand  a  year,  and  tenable  with 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  became  vacant. 
The  appointment  was  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  nobody  doubted  that  he  would  appoint  him- 
self; and  nobody  coald  have  blamed  him  if  he  had 
done  so:  for  such  sinecure  offices  had  always  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  enabled  a  few  men 
of  eminent  abilities  and  small  incomes  to  live  without 
any  profession,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  Pitt,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  gave  the  Pells  to  his  father's  old  adherent. 
Colonel  Barr^,  a  man  distinguished  by  talent  and  elo- 
quence, but  poor  and  afflicted  with  blindness.  By  this 
arrangement  a  pension  which  the  Rockingham  admin- 
istration had  granted  to  Barr^  was  saved  to  the  public. 
Never  was  there  a  happier  stroke  of  policy,     Aboat 
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treaties,  wars,  expeditions,  tariff,  budgets,  there  niu 
always  be  room  for  dispute.  The  policy  which  is 
applauded  by  half  the  nation  may  be  condemned  by 
the  other  half.  But  pecuniary  disinterestedness  every- 
body comprehends.  It  ts  a  great  thing  for  a  man  who 
has  only  three  hundred  a  year  to  be  able  to  show  that 
he  considers  three  thousand  a  year  as  mere  dirt  be- 
neath his  feet,  when  compared  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  public  esteem.  Pitt  had  his  reward.  No  mini»- 
tei'  was  ever  more  rancorously  libelled ;  but,  even  when 
he  was  known  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  when  mil- 
lions were  passing  through  his  hands,  when  the  wealth- 
iest magnates  of  the  realm  were  soliciting  him  for  mar- 
quisates  and  garters,  his  bitterest  enemies  did  not  dare 
to  accuse  him  of  touching  unlawful  gain. 

At  length  the  hard  fought  fight  ended.  A  final  re- 
monstrance, drawn  up  by  Burke  with  admirable  skill, 
was  carried  on  the  8th  of  March  by  a  single  vote  in  a 
full  House.  Had  the  experiment  been  repeated,  the 
supporters  of  the  coalition  would  probably  have  been  in 
a  minority.  But  the  supplies  had  been  voted ;  the 
Mutiny  Bill  had  been  passed ;  and  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved. 

The  popular  constituent  bodies  all  over  the  country 
were  in  general  enthusiastic  on  the  side  of  the  new 
government.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  supporters 
of  the  coalition  lost  their  seats.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  himself  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  young  friend,  Wil- 
berforce,  was  elected  knight  of  the  great  sliire  of  York,  , 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  influence  of  the  Fitzwilliams, 
Cavendishes,  Dundases,  and  Saviles.  In  the  midst  of 
such  triumphs  Pitt  completed  his  twenty-fiflh  year- 
He  was  now  the  greatest  subject  that  England   had 
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Been  during  many  generations.  He  domineered  abs^- 
litely  over  the  cabinet,  and  was  the  fiivourite  at  once 
of  the  Sovereign,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  nation. 
His  father  had  never  been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpole, 
nor  Marlborough. 

This  narrative  has  now  reached  a  point,  beyond 
which  a  full  history  of  the  life  of  Pitt  would  be  a  his- 
tory of  England,  or  rather  of  the  whole  civilised  world ; 
and  for  such  a  history  this  is  not  the  proper  place. 
Here  a  very  sliglit  sketch  must  sufBce ;  and  in  that 
sketch  prominence  will  be  given  to  such  points  as  may 
enable  a  reader  who  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
general  course  of  events  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  man  on  whom  so  much  depended. 

If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  of  Pitt's 
merits  and  defects,  we  must  never  forget  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  peculiar  class  of  statesmen,  and  that  he 
must  he  tried  by  a  peculiar  standard.  It  is  not  easy 
to  compare  him  fairly  with  such  men  as  Xinienes 
and  Sully,  Richelieu  and  Osenstiem,  John  de  Witt  and 
Warren  Hastings.  The  means  by  which  those  poli- 
ticians governed  great  communities  were  of  quite  a 
different  kind  from  those  which  Pitt  was  under  the 
necessity  of  employing.  Some  talents,  which  they 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  pos- 
sessed, were  developed  in  him  to  an  estraordinary 
degree.  In  some  qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
which  tliey  owe  a  large  part  of  their  fame,  he  was 
decidedly  their  inferior.  They  transacted  business  in 
their  closets,  or  at  .boards  where  a  few  confidential 
councillors  sate.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  born  in  an  age 
and  in  a  country  in  which  parliamentary  government 
was  completely  established  ;  his  whole  training  from 
in&ncy  was  such  as  fitted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  pai> 
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Uamentary  government ;  and,  from  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  to  his  death,  all  the  powers  of  his  i-igorom 
mind  were  almost  constantly  eserted  in  the  work  of 
parliamentary  government  He  accordingly  became 
the  greatest  master  of  the  whole  art  of  parliamentary- 
government  that  has  ever  existed,  a  greater  than  Mon- 
tague or  Walpole,  a  greater  than  his  &ther  Chatham 
or  his  rival  Fox,  a  greater  than  either  of  his  illustriona 
successors  Canning  and  Peel. 

Parliamentary  government,  like  eveiy  other  contri- 
vance of  man,  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
On  the  advantages  there  is  no  need  to  dilate.  The 
history  of  England  during  the  hundred  and  seventy 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  her  im- 
mense and  still  growing  prosperity,  her  freedom,  her 
tranquillity,  her  greatness  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in 
arms,  her  maritime  ascendency,  the  marvels  of  her 
public  credit,  her  American,  her  African,  her  Austra- 
lian, her  Asiatic  empires,  sufHciently  prove  the  excel- 
lence of  her  institutions.  But  those  institutions,  thongh 
excellent,  are  assuredly  not  perfect.  Parliamentary 
government  is  government  by  speaking.  In  such 
a  government,  the  power  of  speaking  is  the  most 
highly  prized  of  all  the  qualities  which  a  politician 
ctm  possess  ;  and  that  power  may  exist,  in  the  highest 
degree,  without  judgment,  without  fortitude,  without 
skill  in  reading  the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of 
the  times,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  legislation  or  of  political  economy,  and  without  any 
skill  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  administration  of  war.  Nay, 
it  may  well  happen  that  those  very  intellectual  qualities 
which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  tJie  speeches  of  a  pnb- 
tic  man  may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualities  which 
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would  fit  him  to  meet  a  pressing  emergencr  with 
promptitude  and  firmness.  It  was  thus  with  Charles 
Townshend.  It  was  thus  with  Windham.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  listen  to  those  accomplished  and  ingenious 
orators.  But  in  a  -  perilous  crisis  they  would  have 
been  found  fer  inferior  in  all  the  qualities  of  rulers 
to  such  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  talked  non- 
sense, or  as  William  the  Silent,  who  did  not  talk  at 
all.  When  parliamentary  government  is  established,  a 
Charles  Townshend  or  a  Windham  will  almost  always 
exercise  much  greater  influence  than  such  men  as 
the  great  Protector  of  England,  or  as  the  fonndcr 
of  the  Batavian  commonwealth.  In  such  a  govern- 
ment, parliamentary  talent,  though  quite  distinct  from 
the  talents  of  a  good  executive  or  judicial  officer, 
wilt  be  a  chief  qualification  for  executive  and  judicial 
office.  From  the  Book  of  Dignities  a  curious  list 
might  be  made  out  of  Chancellors  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  and  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  navigation,  of  Colonial 
ministers  who  could  not  repeat  the  names  of  the 
Colonies,  of  Lords  of  the  Treasury  who  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  liinded  and  unfunded  debt,  and 
of  Secretaries  of  the  India  Board  who  did  not  know 
whether  the  Mahrattas  were  Mahometans  or  Hindoos. 
On  these  grounds,  some  persons,  incapable  of  seeing 
more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  have  pronounced 
parliamentary  government  a  positive  evil,  and  have 
maintained  that  the  administration  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  power,  now  exercised  by  a  large  aa~ 
sembly,  were  transferred  to  a  single  person.  Men  of 
sense  will  probably  think  the  remedy  very  much  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  will  be  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  small   gain  in  exchanging  Charles  Towiu- 
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bend  and  Windham  for  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  or 
the  poor  slave  and  dog  Steenie. 

Pitt  was  emphatically  the  man  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  type  of  his  class,  the  minion,  the  child, 
the  spoiled  child,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  a  hereditary,  an  infantine 
love.  Through  his  wliole  boyhood,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  never  oat  of  his  thoughts,  or  out  of  tha 
thoughts  of  his  instructors.  Keciting  at  his  Other's 
knee,  reading  Thucydides  and  Cicero  into  Englbh, 
analysing  the  great  Attic  speeches  on  the  Embassy  and 
on  the  Crown,  he  was  constantly  in  training  for  the 
conflicts  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  wa;s  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
twenty-one.  The  abiHty  which  he  had  displayed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  made  him  the  most  powcrM 
subject  in  Europe  before  he  was  twenty-five.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  himself  and  for  his  country  if  his 
elevation  had  been  deferred.  Eight  or  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  would  have  had  lebure  and  opportunity 
for  reading  and  reSection,  for  foreign  travel,  for  social 
intercourse  and  &ee  exchange  of  thought  on  equal 
terms  with  a  great  variety  of  companions,  would  have 
supplied  what,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  was  want- 
ing to  his  powerjiil  intellect.  He  had  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  could  be  expected  to  have ;  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  knowledge  that  a  man  can  acquire  while  he  is  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  and  all  the  knowledge  that  a 
man  can  acquire  when  he  is  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  stock 
of  general  information  which  he  brought  from  college, 
extraordinary  for  a  boy,  was  fiir  inferior  to  what  Fox 
possessed,  and  beggarly  when  compared  with  the 
massy,  the  splendid,  the  various  treasures  laid  up  in  the 
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large  mind  of  Burke.  After  Pitt  I)ecame  minister,  he 
had  no  leisure  to  leam  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him. 
What  was  necessary  for  those  purposes  such  a  man 
could  learn  with  little  difficulty.  He  was  surrounded 
by  experienced  and  able  public  servants.  He  could  at 
any  moment  command  their  best  assistance.  From 
the  stores  which  they  produced  his  vigorous  mind  rap- 
idly collected  the  materials  for  a  good  parhamentary 
case:  and  that  was  enough.  Legislation  and  adminis- 
tration were  with  him  secondary  matters.  To  the 
work  of  framing  statutes,  of  negotiating  treaties,  of 
organising  fleets  and  armies,  of  sending  forth  expedi- 
tions, he  gave  only  the  leavings  of  his  time  and  the 
dregs  of  his  fine  intellect.  Tlie  strength  and  sap  of 
his  mind  were  all  drawn  in  a  difierent  direction.  It 
was  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  convinced 
and  persuaded  that  he  put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Of  tliose  powers  we  must  form  oar  estimate  chiefly 
from  tradition ;  for  of  all  the  eminent  speakers  of  the 
laat  age  Pitt  has  suffered  most  from  the  reporters. 
Even  while  he  was  still  living,  critics  remarked  that  bis 
eloquence  could  not  be  preserved,  that  he  must  be 
heard  to  be  appreciated.  They  more  than  once  applied 
to  him  the  sentence  in  which  Tacitus  describes  the  &te 
of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric  was  admired  in  the  Au- 
gustan age :  "  Haterii  canorum  illud  et  profluens  cum 
ipso  simul  exsfinctum  est."  There  b,  however,  abun- 
dant evidence  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  Pitt  the 
talents  of  a  great  orator;  and  those  talents  had  been 
developed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  first  by  his  edu- 
cation, and  secondly  by  the  high  official  position  to 
which  be  rose  early,  and  in  wliich  he  passed  the  g 
pari  of  his  public  life. 
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At  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament  he  showed 
himself  superior  to  all  hia  contemporaries  in  command 
ol'  language.  He  could  pour  forth  a  long  succession 
of  round  and  stately  periods,  without  premeditation, 
■without  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  without  ever  repeat- 
ing a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clearness,  and  with  a 
pronunciation  so  articulate  that  not  a  letter  was  slurred 
over.  He  had  less  amplitude  of  mind  and  less  rich- 
ness of  imagination  than  Burke,  less  ingenuity  than 
Windham,  less  wit  than  Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery 
of  dialectical  fence,  and  less  of  that  highest  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  to- 
gether, than  Fox.  Yet  the  almost  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to 
that  remarkable  race  of  men  placed  Pitt,  as  a  speaker, 
above  Burke,  above  Windham,  above  Sheridan,  and 
not  below  Fox.  His  declamation  was  copious,  pol- 
ished, and  splendid.  In  power  of  sarcasm  he  was 
probably  not  surpassed  by  any  speaker,  ancient  or 
modem ;  and  of  this  formidable  weapon  he  made  mer- 
ciless use.  In  two  parts  of  the  oratorical  art  which 
are  of  the  highest  value  to  a  minister  of  state  he  was 
singolarly  expert.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  be 
luminous  or  how  to  be  obscure.  When  he  wished  to 
be  understood,  he  never  failed  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. He  could  with  ease  present  to  his  audience, 
not  perhaps  an  exact  or  profound,  but  a  clear,  popular, 
and  plausible  view  of  the  most  extensive  and  compli- 
cated subject.  Nothing  was  out  of  place ;  nothing 
was  forgotten ;  minute  details,  dates,  sums  of  money, 
were  all  feithiully  preserved  in  his  memory.  Even  in- 
tricate questions  of  finance,  when  explained  by  him, 
seemed  clear  to  the  plainest  man  among  his  hearers. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  explicit, 
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—  and  no  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  always 
wishes  to  be  explicit,  —  he  had  a  marvellous  power  of 
saying  nothing  in  language  which  left  on  his  audience 
the  impression  that  he  had  said  a  great  deal.  He  was 
at  once  the  only  man  who  could  open  a  budget  with- 
out notes,  &nd  the  only  man  who,  aa  Windham  said, 
could  speak  that  most  elaborately  evasive  and  unmean- 
ing of  human  compositions,  a  King's  speech,  without 
premeditation. 

The  effect  of  oratory  will  always  to  a  great  extent 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  orator.  There  perhaps 
never  were  two  speakers  whose  eloquence  had  more  of 
what  may  be  called  the  race,  more  of  the  flavour  im- 
parted by  moral  qualities,  than  Fox  and  Pitt.  The 
speeches  of  Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  their  charm  to 
that  warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  that  sympathy  with 
human  suffering,  that  admiration  for  everything  great 
and  beautifiil,  and  that  hatred  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, which  interest  and  delight  us  even  in  the  most 
defective  reports.  No  person,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
hear  Pitt  without  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of  high, 
intrepid,  and  commanding  spirit,  proudly  conscious  of 
his  own  rectitude  and  of  his  own  intellectual  superior- 
ity, incapable  of  the  low  vices  of  fear  and  envy,  but 
too  prone  to  feel  and  to  show  disdain.  Pride,  indeed, 
pervaded  the  whole  man,  was  written  in  the  harsh, 
rigid  lines  of  his  face,  was  marked  by  the  way  in  which 
he  walked,  in  which  he  sate,  in  which  he  stood,  and, 
above  all,  in  which  he  bowed.  Such  pride,  of  course, 
inflicted  many  wounds.  It  may  confidently  be  afBrmed 
that  there  cannot  be  found,  in  all  the  ten  thousand  in- 
vectives written  against  Fox,  a  word  indicating  that 
his  demeanour  had  ever  made  a  single  personal  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  note  who  had  been 
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partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  the  last  continued  to  ap- 
prove his  public  conduct  and  to  support  his  adminis- 
tration, Cumberland,  for  example,  Boswell,  and  Mat- 
thias, were  so  much  irritated  by  the  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  them,  that  they  complained  in  print 
of  tlieir  wrongs.  But  his  pride,  though  it  made  him 
bitterly  disliked  by  individuals,  inspired  the  great  body 
of  his  followers  in  Parliament  and  thxiughout  the 
country  with  respect  and  confidence.  They  took  him 
at  his  own  valuation.  They  saw  that  his  self-esteem 
was  not  that  of  an  upstart,  who  was  drunk  with  good 
luck  and  with  applause,  and  who,  if  fortune  turned, 
would  sink  from  arrogance  into  abject  humility.  It 
was  that  of  the  magnanimous  man  so  finely  described 
by  Aristotle  in  the  Ethics,  of  the  man  who  tliinks  him^ 
self  worthy  of  great  things,  being  in  truth  worthy.  It 
sprang  from  a  consciousness  of  great  powera  and  great 
virtues,  and  was  never  so  conspicuously  displayed  as  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  have 
unnerved  and  bowed  down  any  ordinary  mind.  It  was 
closely  connected,  too,  with  an  ambition  which  had  no 
mixture  of  low  cupidity.  There  was  something  noble 
in  the  cynical  disdain  with  which  the  mighty  minister 
scattered  riches  and  titles  to  right  and  left  among  those 
who  valued  them,  while  he  spumed  them  out  of  his 
own  way.  Poor  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by  friends 
on  whom  he  had  bestowed  three  thousand,  six  thou- 
sand, ten  thousand  a  year.  Plain  Mister  himself,  he 
had  made  more  lords  than  any  three  ministers  that  had 
preceded  him.  The  garter,  for  which  the  first  dukes 
in  the  kingdom  were  c<mtending,  was  repeatedly  of- 
fered to  him,  and  offered  in  vain. 

The  correctness  of  his  private  life  added  much  to  the 
i^gnity  of  his  public  character.     In  the  relations  of  son, 
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brother,  uncle,  master,  friend,  his  conduct  was  exem- 
plary. In  the  small  circle  of  his  intimate  associates, 
he  was  amiable,  affectionate,  even  playful.  They  loved 
him  sincerely ;  they  regretted  him  long ;  and  they 
would  hardly  admit  that  he  who  was  so  kind  and 
gentle  with  them  could  be  stem  and  haughty  with 
others.  He  indulged,  indeed,  somewhat  too  fi'eely  in 
wine,  which  he  liad  eariy  been  directed  to  take  us  a 
medicine,  and  which  use  had  made  a  necessary  of  life 
to  him.  Bnt  it  was  very  seldom  that  any  indication 
of  undue  excess  could  be  detected  in  his  tones  or  gea- 
tnres;  and,  in  truth,  two  bottles  t^  port  were  little 
more  to  him  than  two  dishes  of  tea.  He  had,  when 
be  was  first  introduced  into  the  clubs  of  Saint  James's 
Street,  shown  a  strong  taste  for  play ;  but  he  had  the 
prudence  and  the  resolution  to  str^  before  this  taste 
had  acquired  the  strength  of  habit.  From  tlie  passion 
which  generally  exercises  the  most  tyrannical  dominion 
over  the  young  he  possessed  an  immunity,  which  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  his  temperament  and 
partly  to  his  situation.  His  constitution  was  feeble  ;  he 
was  very  shy  ;  and  he  was  very  busy.  The  strictness 
of  his  morals  furnished  such  buffoons  as  Peter  Pindar 
and  Captain  Monis  with  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
merriment  of  no  very  delicate  kind.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  class  of  I^nglishmen  could  not  see 
the  joke.  They  warmly  praised  the  young  statesman 
for  commanding  his  passions,  and  for  covering  his  frail- 
ties, if  he  had  frailties,  with  decorous  obscuritv,  and 
would  have  been  very  far  indeed  from  thinking  better 
of  him  if  he  had  vindicated  himself  from  the  taunts  <rf 
his  enemies  by  taking  under  his  protection  a  Nancy 
Parsons  or  a  Marianne  Clark. 

No  part  of  the  immense  popularity  which  Pitt  Iraig 
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eDJoyed  is  to  be  attribute<)  to  the  eulogies  of  wits  and 
poeta.  It  might  have  been  naturally  expected  that  a 
man  of  genius,  of  learning.,  of  taste,  an  orator  whose 
diction  was  often  compared  to  that  of  Tully,  the  repre- 
sentative, too,  of  a  great  university,  would  have  taken 
a  f^ecnliar  pleasure  in  befriending  eminent  writers,  to 
whatever  political  party  they  might  have  belonged. 
The  love  of  literature  had  induced  Augustus  to  heap 
benefits  on  Pompeians,  Soiners  to  be  the  protector  of 
nonjurors,  Harley  to  make  the  fortunes  of  Whigs.  But 
it  could  not  move  Pitt  to  show  any  fevour  even  to  Pitt- 
ites. He  was  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that,  in  gen- 
eral, poetry,  history  and  philosophy  ought  to  be  suflered, 
like  calico  and  cutlery,  to  find  their  proper  price  in  the 
tnarket,  and  that  to  teach  men  of  letters  to  look  habit- 
ually to  the  state  for  their  recompense  is  bad  for  the 
state  and  bad  for  letters.  Assuredly  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  or  mischievons  than  to  waste  the  public 
money  in  bounties  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  people 
who  ought  to  be  weighing  out  grocery  or  measuring 
out  drapery  to  write  bad  or  middling  books.  But, 
though  the  sound  rule  is  that  authors  should  be  left 
to  be  remnnerated  by  their  readers,  there  will,  in  every 
generation,  be  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  To  distin- 
guish these  special  cases  Irom  the  mass  is  an  employ- 
ment well  worthy  of  the  faculties  of  a  great  and 
accomplished  mler ;  and  Pitt  would  assuredly  have 
bad  little  difGcnlty  in  finding  such  cases.  While  he 
wai  in  power,  the  greatest  philologist  of  the  age,  his 
own  contemporary  at  Cambridge,  was  reduced  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  the  lowest  literary  dmdgery,  and  to 
■pend  in  writing  squibs  ibr  the  Morning  Okronide 
years  to  which  we  might  have  owed  an  all  but  pei^ 
feet  text  of  the  whole  tragic  and   comic   drama  of 
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Athens.  The  greatest  historian  of  the  age,  forced  by 
poverty  to  leave  his  country,  completed  his  immortal 
work  on  the  shores  of  I^ake  Leman.  The  political 
heterodoxy  of  Porson,  and  the  i-eligious  heterodoxy  of 
Gibbon,  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the 
minister  by  whom  tliose  eminent  men  were  neglected. 
But  there  were  otlier  cases  in  which  no  such  excuse 
could  be  set  up.  Scarcely  had  Pitt  obtained  possession 
of  unbounded  power  when  an  aged  writer  of  the  higli- 
est  eminence,  who  had  made  very  little  by  his  writings, 
and  who  was  sinking  into  the  grave  under  a  load  of 
infirmities  and  sorrows,  wanted  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  U>  enable  him,  during  the  winter  or  two  which 
might  still  remain  to  him,  to  draw  his  breath  more 
easily  in  the  soft  climate  of  Italy.  Not  a  &rthing  was 
to  be  obtained ;  and  before  Christmas  the  author  of 
the  English  Dictionary  and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
had  gasped  his  last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of 
Fleet  Street.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  John- 
son ap[)eared  the  Task,  incomparably  the  best  poem 
that  any  Englishman  then  living  had  produced  —  a 
poem,  too,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  excite  in  a  well 
constituted  mind  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  compassion  far 
the  poet,  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  whose  means 
were  scanty,  and  whom  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  ca- 
lamities incident  to  humanity  had  made  incapable  of 
suppordng  himself  by  vigorous  and  sustained  exertion. 
Nowhere  had  Chatham  been  praised  with  more  enthu- 
siasm, or  in  verse  more  worthy  of  the  subject,  than  in 
the  Task.  The  son  of  Chatham,  however,  contented 
himself  with  reading  and  admiring  the  book,  and  left 
the  author  to  starve.  The  pension  which,  long  after, 
enabled  poor  Cowper  to  close  his  melancholy  life,  un- 
molested by  duns  and  bailiffs,  was  obtained  for  him  by 
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the  strenuous  kindness  of  Lord  Spencer,  What  a 
contrast  between  the  way  in  which  Pitt  acted  towards 
Johnson  and  the  way  in  which  Lord  Grey  acted  tow- 
ards his  political  enemy  Scott,  when  Scott,  worn  out 
by  misfortune  and  disease,  was  advised  to  tiy  ttie  effect 
of  the  Italian  air  I  What  a  contrast  between  tlie  way 
in  which  Pitt  acted  towards  Cowper  and  the  way  in 
which  Burke,  a  poor  man  and  out  of  place,  acted  tow- 
ards Crabbe !  Even  Dundas,  who  made  no  preten- 
rions  to  literary  taste,  and  was  content  to  be  considered 
as  a  hard-headed  and  somewhat  coai-se  man  of  business, 
was,  when  compared  with  his  eloquent  and  classically 
educated  friend,  a  Miecenas  or  a  Leo.  Dundas  made 
Bums  an  exciseman,  with  seventy  pounds  a  year ;  and 
this  was  more  than  Pitt,  during  his  long  tenure  of 
power,  did  for  the  encouragement  of  letters.  Even 
those  who  may  think  that  it  is,  in  general,  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  government  to  reward  literary  merit 
will  hardly  deny  that  a  government,  which  has  much 
lucrative  church  preferment  in  its  gift,  is  bound,  in  dis- 
tributing that  preferment,  not  to  overlook  divines  whose 
writings  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  Bat  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt 
that  he  lay  under  any  such  obligation.  All  the  theo- 
logical works  of  all  the  numerous  bishops  whom  he 
made  and  translated  are  not,  when  put  together,  worth 
fifty  pages  of  the  Horse  Paulinfc,  of  the  Natural  The- 
ology, or  of  the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
But  on  Paley  the  all-powerful  minister  never  bestowed 
the  smallest  benefice.  Artists  Pitt  treated  as  con- 
temptuously as  writers.  For  painting  he  did  simply 
nothing.  Sculptors,  who  had  been  selected  to  execute 
monuments  voted  by  Parliament,  had  to  haunt  the 
ante-chambers  of  the  Treasury  during  many  years  be- 
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fore  they  could  obtain  a  ferthing  rrora  him.  Ooe  of 
them,  after  vainly  soliciting  the  minister  for  paymeot 
during  fourteen  years,  had  the  courage  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  King,  and  thus  obtained  tardy  and  un- 
gracious justice.  Architects  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ ;  and  the  worst  that  could  be  fouud  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Kot  a  single  fine  public  building 
of  any  kind  or  in  any  style  was  erected  during'his  long 
administration.  It  may  be  con6dently  affirmed  that 
no  ruler  whose  abilities  and  attainments  would  bear 
any  comparison  with  his  has  ever  shown  such  cold  dis- 
dain for  what  is  excellent  in  arts  and  letters. 

His  first  administration  lasted  seventeen  years. 
That  long  period  is  divided  by  a  strongly  marked  line 
into  two  almo§t  exactly  equal  parts.  The  first  part 
ended  and  the  second  began  in  the  autumn  of  1792. 
Throughout  both  parts  Pitt  displayed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader.  During 
the  iirst  part  ho  was  a  fortunate  and,  in  many  respects, 
a  skilful  administrator.  With  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter  during  the  second  part  he  was  alto- 
gether incapable  of  contending :  but  his  eloquence  and 
his  fierfect  mastery  of  the  tactics  of  the  House  of 
Commons  concealed  his  incapacity  fi-om  the  multitude. 

The  eight  years  which  followed  the  general  election 
of  1784  were  as  tranquil  and  prosperous  as  any  eight 
years  in  the  whole  history  of  England,  Neighbouring 
nations  which  had  lately  been  in  arms  against  her,  and 
which  had  flattered  themselves  that,  in  losing  her 
American  colonies,  she  had  lost  a  chief  source  of  her 
wealth  and  of  her  power,  saw,  with  wonder  and  vexa- 
tion, that  she  was  more  wealthy  and  more  j>oweritiI 
than  ever.  Her  trade  increased.  Her  manu&cturos 
flourished.      Her  exchequer  was  fiill  to  overflowing. 
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Very  idle  apprehensions  were  generally  entertained, 
that  the  public  debt,  though  much  less  than  a  third  of 
the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with  ease,  would  be  found 
too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  the  nation.  Those  ap- 
prehensions might  not  perhaps  have  been  easily  quieted 
by  reason.  But  Pitt  quieted  them  by  a  juggle.  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  first  himself,  and  then  the 
whole  nation,  his  opponents  included,  that  a  new  sink- 
ing fund,  which,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  former  sink- 
ing fimds,  differed  for  the  worse,  would,  by  virtue  of 
some  mysterioos  power  of  propagation  belonging  to 
money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great 
sums  not  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer. 
The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger  which  was  no  dan- 
ger, hailed  with  delight  and  boundless  confidence  a 
remedy  which  was  no  remedy.  The  minister  was 
almost  universally  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  financiers. 
Meanwhile  both  the  branches  of  the  Honse  of  Bour- 
bon found  that  England  was  as  formidable  an  antago- 
nist as  she  had  ever  been.  France  had  formed  a  plan 
for  reducing  Holland  to  vassalage.  But  England  in- 
terposed ;  and  France  receded.  Spain  intermpted  by 
violence  the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  the  regions 
near  the  Oregon.  But  England  armed ;  and  Spain 
receded.  Within  the  island  there  was  profound  tran- 
quillity. The  King  was,  for  the  first  time,  popular. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  which  had  followed  his 
accession  he  had  not  been  loved  by  his  subjects.  His 
domestic  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  good  qualities  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  in  private  life  were  wanting  to  his 
jiolitical  character.  As  a  Sovereign,  he  was  resentfiJ, 
unforgiving,  stubborn,  cunning.  Under  his  rule  the 
country  had  sustained  cruel  disgraces  and  disasters ; 
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and  every  one  of  those  disgraces  and  disasters  was  im- 
puted to  his  strong  antipathies,  and  to  his  perverse 
obstinacy  in  t)ie  wrong.  One  statesman  after  another 
complained  that  lie  had  been  induced  by  royal  caresses, 
entreaties,  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  a  difHcult  conjuncture,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had,  not  without  sullying  his  &me  and  alienating 
his  best  friends,  served  the  turn  for  which  he  was 
wanted,  his  ungrateful  master  began  to  intrigue  against 
him,  and  to  canvass  against  him.  Grenville,  Rocking- 
ham, Chathiim,  men  of  widely  different  characters, 
but  all  three  upright  and  high-spirited,  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  the  Prince  under  whom  they  bad  successively 
held  the  highest  place  in  the  government  was  one  of 
the  most  insincere  of  mankind.  His  confidence  wtta 
reposed,  they  said,  not  in  those  known  and  responsible 
counsellors  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  seals  of  of- 
fice, but  in  secret  advisers  wlio  stole  up  the  back  stairs 
into  his  closet.  In  Parliament,  his  ministers,  while 
defending  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  front,  were  perpetuaJly,  at  his  instigation, 
assailed  on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  by  a  vile  band  of 
mercenaries  who  called  themselves  his  friends.  These 
men  constantly,  while  in  possession  of  lucrative  places 
in  his  service,  spoke  and  voted  against  bills  which  he 
had  authorised  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  bring  in.  But  from  the  day  on 
which  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  there  was 
an  end  of  secret  influence.  His  haughty  and  aspiring 
spirit  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  show  of 
power.  Any  attempt  to  undermine  him  at  Court,  any 
mutinous  movement  among  his  followers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  certain  to  be  at  once  put  down.  He 
had  only  to  tender  his  resignation  ;  and  he  could  dic- 
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tate  his  own  terms.  For  be,  and  he  alone,  stood  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Coalition,  He  was  therefoi-e 
little  less  than  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  nation 
loudly  applauded  the  King  for  having  the  wisdom  to 
repose  entire  confidence  in  so  excellent  a  minister. 
His  Majesty's  private  virtues  now  began  to  produce 
their  full  effect.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
model  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  honest, 
good-natured,  sober,  religious.  He  rose  early :  ho 
dined  temperately  :  he  was  strictly  faithiul  to  his  wife: 
he  never  missed  church ;  and  at  church  lie  never 
missed  a  response.  His  people  heartily  prayed  that  he 
might  long  reign  over  them ;  and  they  prayed  the  more 
heartily  because  his  virtues  were  set  oif  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  chiefe  of  the  op- 
position. 

How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  public  mind  ap- 
peared signally  on  one  great  occasion.  In  the  atitumn 
of  1788  the  King  became  insane.  The  opposition, 
eager  for  office,  committed  the  great  indiscretion  of 
asserting  that  the  heir  apparent  had,  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England,  a  right  to  be  Regent  with  the 
full  powers  of  royalty.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained it  to  be  the  constitutional  doctrine  that,  when 
a  Sovereign  is,  by  reason  of  infancy,  disease,  or  ab- 
sence, incapable  of  exercising  the  regal  functions,  it 
belongs  to  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  vicegerent,  and  with  what  portion  of  the 
executive  authority  such  vicegerent  shall  be  entrusted. 
A.  long  and  violent  contest  followed,  in  which  Pitt  was 
supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  during  the  first  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration.    Tories  with   one  voice  applauded  him 
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for  defending  the  sick-bed  of  a.  virtuoos  and  unhappy 
Sovereign  against  a  disloyal  faction  and  an  undutiM 
son.  Not  a  few  Whigs  applauded  liim  for  asserting 
the  authority  of  Parliaments  and  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine  which  seemed 
to  have  too  much  affinity  with  the  servile  theory  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  middle  class,  air- 
ways  zealous  on  the  side  of  decency  and  the  domestic 
virtues,  looked  forward  with  dismay  to  a  reign  resem- 
bling that  of  Charles  II.  The  palace,  which  had  now 
been,  during  thirty  years,  the  pattern  of  an  English 
home,  would  be  a  public  nuisance,  a  school  of  profli- 
gacy. To  the  good  King's  repast  of  mutton  and  lem- 
onade, despatched  at  three  o'clock,  would  succeed 
midnight  banquets,  from  which  the  guests  would  be 
carried  home  speechless.  To  the  backgammon  board 
at  which  the  good  King  played  for  a  little  silver  with 
bis  equerries,  would  succeed  foro  tables  from  which 
young  patricians  who  had  sate  down  rich  would  rise 
up  beggars.  The  drawing-room,  from  which  the 
frown  of  the  Queen  had  repelled  a  whole  generation  of 
frail  beauties,  would  now  be  again  what  it  bad  been  in 
the  days  of  Barbara  Palmer  and  Louisa  de  Querouaille. 
Nay,  severely  as  the  public  reprobated  the  Prince's 
many  illicit  attachments,  his  one  virtuous  attachment 
was  reprobated  more  severely  still.  Even  in  grave  and 
pious  circles  his  Protestant  mistresses  gave  less  scandal 
than  his  Popisti  wife.  Tliat  he  must  be  Regent  nobody 
ventured  to  deny.  But  he  and  hia  friends  were  so  un- 
popular that  Pitt  could,  with  general  approbation,  pro* 
pose  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Regent  by  restrictions  to 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  subject  a  Prince 
beloved  and  trusted  by  the  country.  Some  interested 
'men,  folly  expecting  a  change  of  administration,  went 
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over  to  the  opposition.  But  the  majori^,  purified  by 
these  desertions,  closed  ita  ranks,  and  presented  a  more 
firm  array  than  ever  to  the  enemy.  In  every  division 
Pitt  was  victorious.  When  at  lengjh,  after  a  stormy  in- 
terregnum of  three  months,  it  was  annooaced,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Regent,  that  the 
King  was  himself  again,  the  nation  was  wild  with  de- 
light. On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  His  Majesty 
resumed  his  fiinctions,  a  spontaneous  illumination,  tlie 
meet  general  that  bad  ever  been  seen  in  England, 
brightened  the  whole  vast  space  from  Highgate  to 
Tooting,  and  from  Hammersmith  to  Greenwich.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  returned  thanks  in  the  cathedral 
of  his  capital,  all  the  horses  and  carriages  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  London  were  too  few  for  the  multi- 
tudes which  flocked  to  see  him  pass  through  the  streets. 
A  second  illumination  followed,  which  was  even  supe- 
rior to  the  first  in  magnificence.  Pitt  with  difficulty 
escapied  from  the  tumultuous  kindness  of  an  innumeraf 
ble  multitude  which  insisted  on  drawing  his  coach  from 
Saint  Paul's  Churchyard  to  Downing  Street.  This 
was  the  moment  at  which  his  fame  and  fortune  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  zenith.  His  influence  in  the 
closet  was  as  great  as  that  of  Carr  or  Villiers  had 
been.  His  dominion  over  the  Parliament  was  more 
absolute  than  that  of  Walpole  or  Pelham  had  been. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  as  high  in  the  fevour  of  the 
populace  as  ever  Wilkes  or  Sacheverell  had  been. 
Nothing  did  more  to  raise  his  character  than  his  noble 
poverty.  It  was  well  known  that,  if  he  had  been  dis- 
missed from  office  after  more  than  five  years  of  bound- 
leas  power,  he  would  hardly  have  carried  out  with  him 
a  sum  sufiicient  to  furnish  the  set  of  chambers  in 
which,  as  he  cheerftdly  declared,  he  meant  to  resume 
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the  practice  of  the  law.  His  admirers,  however,  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  suffer  him  to  depend  on  daily 
toil  for  his  daily  bread.  Tlie  voluntary  contributions 
which  were  awaiting  his  acceptance  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  a,  rich  man. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  liaughty  spirit 
would  have  stooped  to  accept  a  provision  so  honour- 
ably earned  and  so  honourably  bestowed. 

To  such  a  height  of  power  and  glory  had  this 
extraordinary  man  risen  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  Only  ten  days 
after  the  triumphant  procession  to  Saint  Paul's,  the 
States-General  of  France,  after  an  interval  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  years,  met  at  Versailles. 

The  nature  of  the  great  Revolution  which  followed 
was  long  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country. 
Burke  saw  much  further  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries :  but  whatever  his  sagacity  descried  was  refracted 
and  discoloured  by  his  passions  and  his  imagination. 
More  than  three  years  elapsed  before  the  principles 
of  the  English  administration  underwent  any  material 
change.  Nothing  could  as  yet  be  milder  or  more 
strictly  constitutional  than  the  minister's  domestic  pol- 
icy. Not  a  single  act  indicating  an  arbitrary  temper 
or  a  jealousy  of  the  people  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  never  applied  to  Parliament  for  any  extraor- 
dinary powers.  He  had  never  used  with  harshness  the 
ordinary  powers  entrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the 
executive  government.  Not  a  single  state  prosecution 
which  would  even  now  be  called  oppressive  had  been 
instituted  by  him.  Indeed,  the  only  oppressive  state 
prosecution  instituted  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
liis  administration  was  that  of  Stockdale,  which  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  government,  but   to   the  chiefi 
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of  the  opposition.  In  office,  Pitt  bad  redeemed  the 
pledges  which  he  had,  at  his  entrance  into  public  life, 
given  to  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform.  He 
bad,  in  1785,  brought  forward  a  judicious  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  representative  system,  and  had 
prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to  refrain  from  talk- 
ing against  that  plan,  but  to  recommend  it  tx)  the 
Houses  in  a  speech  Irom  the  throne.^  This  attempt 
&iled  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  French 
Revolution  had  not  produced  a  violent  reaction  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  Pitt  would  have  performed,  with  little  diffi- 
calty  and  no  danger,  that  great  work  whicli,  at  a  later 
period,  Lord  Grey  could  accomplisli  only  by  means 
which  for  a  time  loosened  the  very  foundations  of  the 
commonwealth.  When  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  trade 
were  6rst  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  abolitionist  was  more  zealous  than  Pitt. 
When  sickness  prevented  Wilberforce  from  appearing 
in  public,  his  place  was  most  efficiently  supplied  by  his 
fiiend  the  minister.  A  humane  bill,  which  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  was,  in  1788,  car- 
ried by  the  eloquence  and  determined  spirit  of  Pitt,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  own  colleagues ; 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour 
that,  in  order  to  carry  that  bill,  he  kept  the  Houses  sit- 
ting, in  spite  of  many  murmurs,  long  afl^r  the  business 
of  the  government  had  been  done,  and  the  Appro- 
priation Act  passed.  In  1791  he  cordially  concurred 
with  Fox  in  maintaining  the  sound  constitutional  doc- 
trine, that  an  impeachment  is  not  terminated  by  a  dis- 

1  The  speech  with  which  the  Kiog  opeaed  [he  session  of  ITSS,  con. 
duded  with  ui  SMiuTSDce  that  Hia  Mi^eety  vould  heartily  concur  in 
tveiy  meuuni  which  could  tend  to  secure  the  tnie  priucipleB  of  the 
emutitation.  These  irords  were  M  the  time  undentood  to  refer  to  ntt'i 
Bdbrm  BiU. 
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solution.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  two  gre«t 
rivals  contended  side  by  side  in  a  far  more  important 
cause.  They  are  feirly  entitled  to  divide  the  high 
honour  of  having  added  to  onr  statnte-hook  the  in- 
estimable law  which  places  the  liberty  of  the  press 
ander  the  protection  of  juries.  On  one  ocrasion,  and 
one  alone,  Pitt,  during  the  first  half  of  his  long  admin- 
istration, acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
Whig,  In  the  debate  on  the  Test  Act,  he  stooped  to 
gratify  the  master  whom  he  served,  ^e  university 
which  he  represented,  and  the  great  body  of  clergy- 
men and  country  gentlemen  on  whose  support  he 
rested,  by  talking,  with  little  heartiness,  indeed,  and 
with  no  asperity,  the  language  of  a  Tory.  With  this 
single  exception,  his  conduct  from  the  end  of  1783  to 
the  middle  of  1792  was  that  of  an  honest  friend  of 
dvil  and  religious  liberty. 

Kor  did  anything,  during  that  period,  indicate  that 
he  loved  war,  or  harboured  any  malevolent  feeling 
against  any  neighbouring  nation.  Those  French  writ- 
ers who  have  represented  him  as  a  Hannibal  sworn  in  ■ 
childhood  by  his  father  to  bear  eternal  hatred  to  France, 
as  having,  by  mysterious  intrigues  and  lavish  bribes,  in- 
stigated the  leading  Jacobins  to  commit  those  exceseea 
which  dishonoured  the  Revolution,  as  having  been  the 
real  author  of  the  first  coalition,  know  nothing  of  his 
character  or  of  his  history.  So  fer  was  he  trom  being 
a  deadly  enemy  to  France,  that  his  laudable  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  closer  connection  with  that  coon- 
try  by  means  of  a  wise  and  liberal  trea^  of  commerce 
brought  on  him  the  severe  censure  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  was  told  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  was  a  degenerate  son,  and  that  his  partiality  for 
the  hereditary  foes  of  our  island  was  enough  to  make 
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his  great  Other's  bones  stir  under  the  pavement  of  the 
Abbey. 

And  this  man,  whose  name,  if  he  had  been  so  forta 
nate  as  to  die  in  1792,  would  now  have  been  associated 
witli  peace,  with  freedom,  with  philanthropy,  with 
temperate  reform,  with  mild  and  constitutional  admin- 
istration, lived  to  associate  his  name  with  arbitrary 
government,  with  harsh  laws  harshly  executed,  with 
alien  bills,  with  gagging  bills,  with  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  cruel  punishments  inflicted 
on  some  pohtical  agitators,  with  unjustifiable  proeecu- 
tions  instituted  against  others,  and  with  the  most  costly 
and  most  sanguiuary  wars  of  modern  times.  He  lived 
to  be  held  up  to  obloquy  as  the  stem  oppressor  of  Eng- 
land, and  tlie  indefatigable  disturber  of  Europe.  Poets, 
contrasting  his  earlier  with  his  later  years,  liliened  him 
sometunes  to  the  apostle  who  kissed  in  order  to  betray, 
and  sometimes  to  tlie  evil  angels  who  kept  not  their 
first  estate.  A  satirist  of  great  genius  introduced  the 
fiends  of  Famine,  Slaughter,  and  Fire,  proclaiming  that 
they  had  received  their  commission  from  One  whose 
mtme  was  formed  of  four  letters,  and  promising  to  give 
their  employer  ample  proofs  of  gratitude.  Famine 
would  gnaw  the  multitude  till  they  should  rise  up 
against  him  in  madness.  The  demon  of  Slaugliter 
would  impel  them  to  t«ar  him  from  limb  to  limb. 
But  Fire  boasted  that  she  alone  could  reward  him 
as  he  deser\-ed,  and  that  she  wonld  cling  round  him 
to  all  eternity.  By  the  French  press  and  the  French 
tribune  every  crime  that  disgraced  and  every  calamity 
tliat  afSicted  France  was  ascribed  to  the  monster  Pitt 
and  his  guineas.  While  the  Jacobins  were  dominant, 
it  was  he  who  had  corrupted  the  Gironde,  who  had 
raised  Lyons   and  Bordeaux  against  the  Convention, 
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who  had  suborned  Paris  to  assaasinate  Lepelletier,  and 
Cecilia  Regnault  to  assassinate  Robt.'spierre.  When 
the  Thermidorian  reaction  came,  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  were  imputed  to  liim.  Collot 
D'Herbois  and  Fouquier  Tinville  had  been  his  pen- 
sioners. It  was  he  who  had  hired  the  murderers  of 
September,  wlio  had  dictated  the  pamphlets  of  Marat 
and  the  Carmagnoles  of  Barere,  who  had  paid  Lebon 
to  deluge  Arras  with  blood,  and  Carrier  to  choke  the 
Loire  with  corpses. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  liked  neither  war  nor  arbitrary 
government.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  freedom, 
driven,  by  a  stress  against  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  any  will  or  any  intellect  to  struggle,  out  of  the 
course  to  which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  which 
his  abilities  and  acquirements  fitted  him,  and  forced 
into  a  policy  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  unsuited 
to  his  talents. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A  man 
ought  no  more  to  be  called  an  apostate  because  hb 
opinions  alter  with  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of 
his  contem|K)raries  than  he  ought  to  be  called  an  ori- 
ental traveller  because  he  is  always  going  round  from 
west  to  east  with  the  globe  and  everything  that  is  upon 
it.  '  Between  the  spring  of  1789  and  the  close  of  1792, 
the  public  mind  of  England  underwent  a  great  change. 
If  the  change  pf  Pitt's  sentiments  attracted  peculiar 
notice,  it  was  not  because  he  changed  more  than  his 
neighbours  ;  for  in  tact  he  changed  less  tliau  most  of 
tliem  ;  but  because  his  position  was  far  more  conspicu- 
ous than  theirs ;  because  he  was,  till  Bonaparte  ap- 
peared, the  individual  who  filled  the  greatest  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilised  world. 
Dining  a  short  time  the  nation,  and  Pitt,  as  one  of 
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the  nation,  looked  with  interest  and  approbation  on 
the  French  RevoluUon.  Bat  soon  vast  confiscation!, 
the  violent  sweeping  away  of  ancient  ioHtitutions,  the 
domination  of  clubs,  the  barbaritieg  of  mobs  maddened 
by  famine  and  hatred,  produced  a  reaction  here.  The 
court,  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  manu- 
&cturers,  the  merchants,  in  short,  nineteen  twentieths 
of  those  who  bad  good  roofe  over  their  heads  and  good 
coats  on  their  backs,  became  eager  and  intolerant  Anti- 
jacobins.  This  feeling  was  at  least  as  strong  among 
the  minister's  adversaries  as  among  bis  supporters. 
Fox  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain  his  followers.  All 
his  genius,  all  his  vast  personal  inSnence,  could  not 
prevent  them  from  rising  up  against  him  in  general 
mutiny.  Burke  set  the  example  of  revolt;  and  Burke 
was  in  no  long  time  joined  by  Portland,  Spencer,  Fitz- 
william,  Loughborongh,  Carlisle,  Malmesbnry,  Wind- 
ham, Elliot.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  followers 
of  the  great  Whig  statesman  and  orator  diminished 
from  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  fifty.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  adherents 
left.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  have 
been  a  similar  mutiny  on  the  ministerial  benches  if 
Pitt  had  obstinately  resisted  the  general  wish.  Pressed 
at  once  by  his  msister  and  by  his  colleagues,  by  old 
friends  and  by  old  opponents,  he  abandoned,  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  the  policy  which  was  dear  to  his  heart. 
He  laboured  hard  to  avert  the  European  war.  When 
the  European  war  broke  out,  he  still  Mattered  himself 
tliat  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  this  country  to  take 
either  side.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  congratulated 
the  Parhament  on  the  prospect  of  long  and  profound 
peace,  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  proposing  large  re- 
missions of  taxation.     Down  to  the  end  of  t^at  year 
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he  continaed  to  cherish  the  hope  that  England  might 
be  able  to  preserve  neatrality.  But  the  passions  which 
raged  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  not  to  be  r»- 
strained.  The  republicans  who  ruled  France  were 
inflamed  by  a  fanaticbm  resembling  that  of  the  Mus- 
Bulmans,  who,  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  anJ  tlie 
sword  in  the  other,  went  forth,  conquering  and  coo- 
verting,  eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  westward 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  England  were  animated  by  zeal  not  less  fiei^' 
than  that  of  the  Crusaders  who  raised  the  cry  of  Dtm 
mdt  at  Clermont.  The  impulse  which  drove  the  two 
nations  to  a  collision  was  not  to  be  arrested  by  the  abil- 
ities or  by  the  authority  of  any  single  man.  As  Pitt 
was  in  iront  of  his  fellows,  and  towered  high  above 
them,  he  seemed  to  lead  them.  But  in  fact  he  was 
violently  pushed  on  by  them,  and,  had  he  held  back 
hut  a  little  more  than  he  did,  would  have  been  thrust 
out  of  their  way  or  trampled  under  their  feet. 

He  yielded  to  the  current :  and  from  that  day  his 
misfortunes  began.  The  truth  is  that  there  were 
only  two  consistent  courses  before  him.  Since  he  did 
not  choose  to  oppose  himself,  side  by  side  with  Fox,  to 
the  public  feeling,  he  should  have  taken  the  advice  of 
Burke,  and  should  have  availed  himself  of  that  feeling 
to  the  full  extent.  If  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only  policy  which 
could  lead  to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  a 
Holy  War  for  religion,  morality,  property,  order,  pub- 
lic law,  and  should  have  thus  opp.osed  to  the  Jacobins 
an  energy  equal  to  their  own.  Unhappily  he  tried  to 
find  a  middle  path ;  and  he  found  one  which  united 
all  that  was  worst  in  both  extremes.  He  went  to  war: 
but  he  would  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  rf 
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that  war.  He  was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  fact, 
that  he  was  contending  against  a  state  which  was  also 
a  sect,  and  that  the  new  quarrel  between  England  and 
Prance  was  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  old  quar- 
rels about  colonies  in  America  and  fortresses  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  to  combat  frantic  enthusiasm, 
boundless  ambition,  restless  activitj,  the  wildest  and 
most  audacious  spirit  of  innovation ;  and  he  acted  as 
if  he  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots  and  fops  of  the  old 
Court  of  Versailles,  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  and 
the  Abbe  de  Bemis.  It  was  pitiable  to  hear  him, 
year  after  year,  proving  to  an  admiring  audience  that 
the  wicked  Republic  was  exhausted,  that  she  could 
not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was  gone,  and  her  assig- 
nats  were  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which 
they  were  made  ;  as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a.  goy- 
emment  of  which  the  principle  was  rapine,  as  if  Al- 
boin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  bad 
negotiated  a  loan  at  five  per  cent.,  as  if  the  exchequer 
bills  of  Attila  had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  man  who  so  completely  mistook  the  nature  of  a  con- 
test could  carry  on  that  contest  successfully.  Great  as 
Pitt's  abilities  were,  his  military  administration  was 
that  of  a  driveller.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  of  a  nation 
eminently  distinguished  by  all  the  physical  a^d  all  the 
moral  qualities  which  make  excellent  soldiers.  The 
resources  at  his  command  were  unlimited.  The  Par- 
liament was  even  more  ready  to  grant  him  men  and 
money  than  he  was  to  ask  for  them.  In  such  an 
emergency,  and  with  such  means,  such  a  statesman  as 
Richelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chatham,  as  Wellesley, 
would  have  created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the  finest 
umies  in  the  world,  and  would  soon  have  discovered 
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Knd  brought  forward  genentls  worthy  to  command  such 
an  army.  Germany  might  have  been  saved  by  another 
Blenheim ;  FJanders  recovered  by  another  Ramilles ; 
another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered  the  Hoyalist  and 
Catholic  provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  which  they 
abhorred,  and  might  have  spread  terror  even  to  die 
barriers  of  Paris.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  after  eight 
years  of  war,  after  a  vast  destruction  of  life,  after  an 
expenditure  of  wealth  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  of 
the  American  war,  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  united,  the  English  army,  under 
Pitt,  was  the  lau^ing-stock  of  all  Europe.  It  could 
not  boast  of  one  single  brilliant  exploit.  It  had  never 
shown  itself  on  the  Continent  but  to  be  beaten,  chased, 
forced  to  reembark,  or  forced  to  capitulate.  To  take 
some  sugar  island  in  the  West  Indies,  to  scatter  some 
mob  of  half-naked  Irish  peasants,  such  were  the  most 
splendid  victories  won  by  tlie  British  troops  under 
Pitt's  au^ices. 

The  EngUsh  navy  no  mismanagement  could  rain. 
But  during  a  long  period  whatever  mismanagem^tt 
conld  do  was  done.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  without  a 
single  qualification  for  high  public  trust,  was  made,  by 
fraternal  partiality.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
was  kept  in  that  great  post  during  two  years  of  a  war 
in  which  the  very  existence  of  the  state  depended  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  fleet.  Ha  continued  to  doze  away 
and  trifle  away  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  d^ 
voted  to  the  public  service,  till  the  whole  mercantile 
body,  though  generally  disposed  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, complained  bitterly  that  our  flag  gave  no  protec- 
tion to  our  trade.  Fortunately  he  was  succeeded  by 
Geoi^  Earl  Spencer,  one  of  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
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party  who,  in  the  great  schism  caused  by  the  French 
K«volution,  had  followed  Burke.  Lord  Spencer, 
though  inferior  to  many  of  his  colleagues  as  an  orator, 
was  decidedly  the  best  administrator  among  tliem.  To 
him  it  was  owing  that  a  long  and  gloomy  succession  of 
days  of  fasting,  and,  most  emphatically,  of  humiliation, 
was  interrupted,  twice  in  the  short  space  of  eleven 
months,  by  days  of  thanksgiving  for  great  Tictories. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  incapacity 
which  Pitt  showed  in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  is,  in  some  sense,  the  most  decisive  proof  that 
he  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities.  Tet 
this  is  the  simple  truth.  For  assuredly  one-t«nth  part 
of  his  errors  and  disasters  would  have  been  tatal  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  any  minister  who  had  not  pos- 
sessed, in  the  highest  depree,  the  talents  of  a  parli»- 
mentary  leader.  While  his  schemes  were  confounded, 
while  his  predictions  were  falsified,  while  the  coalitions 
which  he  had  laboured  to  form  were  falling  to  pieces, 
while  the  expeditions  which  he  had  sent  forth  at  enor- 
mous cost  were  ending  in  rout  and  disgrace,  while  the 
enemy  against  whom  he  was  feebly  contending  was 
Eubjugating  Flanders  and  Brabant,  the  Electorate  of 
Mentz,  and  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  Holland,  Pied- 
mont, Liguria,  Lombardy,  his  autliority  over  the  House 
of  Commons  was  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
absolute.  There  was  his  empire.  There  were  his  vic- 
tories, his  Lodi  and  his  Areola,  his  Rivoli  and  his  Ma- 
rengo, If  some  great  misfortune,  a  pitched  battle  lost 
by  the  allies,  the  annexation  of  a  new  department  to 
the  French  Republic,  a  sanguinary  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  a  panic  in  the  city,  a  run  on 
the  bank,  had  spread  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  his 
majority,  that  dismay  lasted  only  till  he  rose  from  the 
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Treasury  bench,  drew  up  his  liaughtj  hesd,  stretched 
his  arm  with  commanding  gesture,  and  poured  forth, 
in  deep  and  sonorous  tones,  the  ]o(ty  language  of  in- 
extinguishable hope  and  inflexible  resolution.  Thm, 
through  R  long  and  calamitous  period,  every  disaster 
th&t  happened  without  the  walls  of  Parliament  was 
regularly  followed  by  a  triumph  within  them.  At 
length  he  had  no  longer  an  opposition  to  encounter. 
Of  the  great  party  which  had  contended  against  him 
during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  administration  more 
than  one  half  now  marched  under  his  standard,  with 
his  old  competitor  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  their  head ; 
and  the  rest  had,  after  many  vain  struggles,  quitted  the 
field  in  despair.  Fox  had  retired  to  the  shades  of  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  and  had  there  found,  in  the  socie^  of 
friends  whom  no  vicissitude  could  estrange  fi^m  him, 
of  a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and  of  Florence, 
ample  compensation  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  hb 
public  life.  Session  followed  session  with  scarcely  a 
single  division.  In  the  eventful  year  1799,  the  largest 
minority  that  could  be  mustered  agunst  the  goven^- 
ment  was  twenty-five. 

In  Pitt's  domestic  policy  there  was  at  this  time 
assuredly  no  want  of  vigour.  While  he  oiftred  to 
French  Jacobinism  a  resistance  so  feeble  that  it  only 
encouraged  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  suppress,  he 
put  down  English  Jacobinism  with  a  strong  hand. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  repeatedly  suspended. 
Public  meetings  were  placed  under  severe  restraints. 
The  government  obtained  from  Parliament  power  to 
Bend  out  of  the  country  aliens  who  were  suspected  of 
evil  designs ;  and  that  power  was  not  auflfered  to  be 
idle.     Writers  who  propounded  doctrines  adverse  to 
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monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  proscribed  and  punislied 
without  mercy.  It  was  hai-dly  safe  for  a  republican  to 
avow  his  political  creed  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bottle 
of  port  at  a  chop>house.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland 
against  sedition,  laws  which  were  considered  by  En^ 
lishmen  aa  barbarous,  and  which  a  succession  of  gov- 
ernments bad  suffered  to  rust,  were  now  furbished  up 
and  sharpened  anew.  Men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
polished  manners  were,  for  offences  which  at  West- 
minster would  have  been  treated  aa  mere  misdemean- 
ours, sent  to  herd  with  felons  at  Botany  Bay.  Some 
reformers,  whose  opinions  were  extravagant,  and  whose 
language  was  intemperate,  but  who  had  never  dreamed 
of  subverting  the  government  by  physical  force,  were 
indicted  for  high  treason,  and  were  saved  from  the  gal- 
lows only  by  the  righteous  verdicts  of  juries.  This 
severity  was  at  the  time  londlj  applauded  by  alarmists 
whom  fear  had  made  cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a  very 
diflerent  light  by  posterity.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Englishmen  who  wished  for  a  revolution  were,  even 
in  number,  not  formidable,  and,  in  every  thing  but 
number,  a  fection  utterly  contemptible,  without  arms, 
or  funds,  or  plans,  or  organisation,  or  leader.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pitt,  strong  as  he  was  in  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  might  easily 
have  repressed  the  turbulence  of  the  discontented  mi- 
nority by  firmly  yet  temperately  enforcing  the  ordinary 
law.  Whatever  vigour  he  showed  daring  this  unfortu- 
nate part  of  his  life  was  vigour  out  of  place  and  season. 
He  was  all  feebleness  and  languor  in  his  conflict  with 
the  foreign  enemy  who  was  really  to  be  dreaded,  and 
reserved  all  his  energy  and  resolntion  for  the  domestic 
enemy  who  might  safely  have  been  despised. 
One  part  only  of  Pitt's  conduct  during  the  last  eight 
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years  of  the  eighteenth  century  deserres  high  prwae. 
He  wae  the  first  English  minister  who  formed  great' 
desigoa  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  The  manner  in 
which  tlie  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  unfor> 
tunate  country  had  been  kept  dovm  during  many  gen- 
erations seemed  to  him  unjust  and  cruel ;  and  it  wu 
scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  his  abilities  not  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  a  contest  against  the  Jacobins,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  his  natural  allies.  Had  he  been  able  to 
do  all  that  he  wished,  it  is  probable  that  a  wise  and  lib- 
eral policy  would  have  averted  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
But  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  great, 
perhaps  insurmountable;  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
were,  rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  his  fault,, 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  There  was 
a  third  great  rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Enj^ 
Ushry,  a  rising  not  less  formidable  than  the  risings 
of  1641  and  1689.  The  Englishry  remained  victori- 
ous ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Pitt,  as  it  had  been 
necessary  for  Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange 
before  him,  to  consider  how  the  victory  should  be  used. 
It  is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  formed  a 
scheme  of  policy,  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous 
and  so  humane,  that  it  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  among  statesmen.  He  determined  to  make 
Ireland  one  kingdom  with  England,  and,  at  the  same 
'  time,  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  from  civil 
disabilities,  and  to  grant  a  public  maintenance  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Had  he  been  able  to  carry 
these  noble  designs  into  effect,  the  Union  would  have 
been  an  Union  iudycd.  It  would  have  been  insepara- 
bly associated  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
Irishmen  with  civil  and  religious  freedom  ;  and  the  old 
Parliament  in  College  Green  would  have  been  regn;tted 
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only  by  a  small  knot  of  discarded  jobbers  and  oppress- 
ors, and  would  have  been  remembered  by  the  body  of 
the  nation  with  the  loathing  and  contempt  due  to  the 
most  tyrannical  and  the  most  corrupt  assembly  that 
bad  ever  sate  in  Europe.  But  Pitt  could  execute 
only  one  half  of  what  he  had  projected.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms  to  the  Union  ;  but  that  reconcilia- 
tion of  races  and  sects,  without  which  the  Union  could 
exist  only  in  name,  was  not  accomphshed.  He  was 
well  aware  that  he  was  likely  to  find  difficulties  in  the 
closet  But  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  cautious  and 
dexterous  management,  those  difficulties  might  be  over- 
come. Unhappily,  there  were  traitors  and  sycophants 
in  high  place  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  own 
time  and  his  own  way,  but  prematurely  disclosed  his 
scheme  to  the  King,  and  disclosed  it  in  tlie  manner 
most  likely  to  irritate  and  alarm  a  weak  and  diseased 
mind.  His  Majesty  absurdly  imagined  that  his  Coro- 
nation oath  bound  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  bill 
for  relieving  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities. 
To  argae  with  him  was  impossible.  Dundas  tried  to 
explain  the  matter,  but  was  told  to  keep  his  Scotch 
metaphysics  to  himself.  Pitt,  and  Pitt's  ablest  col- 
leagues, resigned  their  offices.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  King  should  make  a  new  arrangement.  Bat  by 
this  time  his  anger  and  distress  had  brought  back  the 
malady  which  had,  many  years  before,  incapacitated 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  He  actually 
assembled  his  &mily,  read  the  Coronation  oath  to  them, 
and  told  them  that,  if  he  broke  it,  the  Crown  would 
Immediately  pass  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  It  was 
not  nntil  after  an  interregnum  of  several  weeks  that 
he  regained  the  full  use  of  his  small  l^culties,  and 
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that  a  ministiy  after  his  own  heart  was   at  length 
formed. 

The  materials  ont  of  which  he  bad  to  construct  a 
goTsmment  were  neither  solid  nor  splendid.  To  that 
party,  weak  In  numbers,  bat  strong  in  every  kind  of 
talent,  which  was  hostile  to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  his  late  advisers,  he  could  not  have  recourse. 
For  that  ])arty,  while  it  diSered  from  his  late  advisers 
on  every  point  on  which  they  had  been  honoared  witli 
his  approbation,  cordially  agreed  with  them  as  to  the 
single  matter  which  had  brought  on  them  his  displeas- 
ure. All  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  call  up  the  rear 
ranks  of  the  old  ministry  to  form  the  front  rank  of  a 
new  ministry.  In  an  age  pre-eminently  fruitfixl  of 
parliamentary  talents,  a  cabinet  was  formed  containing 
hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  pariiamentary  talents, 
could  be  considered  as  even  of  the  second  rate.  The 
most  important  offices  in  the  state  were  bestowed  oa 
decorous  and  laborious  mediocrity.  Henry  AddingttMi 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  an 
early,  indeed  a  hereditary,  friend  of  Pitt,  and  had  by 
Pitt's  influence  been  placed,  while  still  a  young  man, 
in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  best  speaker  that 
had  sate  in  that  chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very  vigorous 
faculties  ;  and  the  highly  respectable  situation  which 
he  had  long  occupied  with  honour  had  rather  unfitted 
than  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties. 
His  business  had  been  to  bear  himself  evenly  between 
contending  factions.  He  Itad  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
of  words ;  and  he  had  always  been  addressed  with 
marked  deference  by  the  great  orators  who  thundered 
against  each  other  from  his  right  and  from  his  lef^     It 
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was  not  strange  that,  when,  for  the  first  dme,  he  had 
to  encounter  ke^i  and  vigorous  antagonists,  who  dealt 
hard  blows  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  he  should 
have  been  awkward  and  unready,  or  that  the  air 
of  dignity  and  authority  which  he  had  acquired  in 
his  former  post,  and  of  which  he  bad  not  divested 
himself,  should  have  made  his  helplessness  laughable 
and  pitiable.  Nevertheless,  during  many  months,  his 
power  seemed  to  stand  firm.  He  was  a  iavonrite 
with  the  King,  whom  he  resembled  in  narrowness 
of  mind,  and  to  whom  he  was  more  obsequious  than 
Pitt  had  ever  been.  The  nation  was  put  into  high 
good  humoor  by  a  peace  with  France.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had 
rushed  into  the  war  spent  itself.  Jacobinism  was  no 
longer  formidable.  Everywhere  there  was  a  strong 
reaction  against  what  was  called  the  atheistical  and , 
anarchical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bo- 
naparte, now  First  Consul,  was  busied  in  constructing 
out  of  the  ruins  of  old  institutions  a  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  and  a  new  order  of  knighthood. 
That  nothing  less  than  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  would  satisfy  his  selfish  ambition  was 
not  yet  suspected ;  nor  did  even  wise  men  see  any  rea^ 
son  to  doubt  that  he  might  be  as  safe  a  neighbour  as 
any  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  been.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  therefore  hailed  by  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people  with  extravagant  joy. 
The  popularity  of  the  minister  was  for  the  moment  im- 
mense. His  want  of  parliamentary  ability  was,  as 
yet,  of  little  consequence ;  for  he  had  scarcely  any  ad- 
versary to  encounter.  The  old  opposition,  delighted 
by  the  peace,  regarded  him  with  fevour.  A  new  op- 
position had  indeed  been  formed  by  some  of  the  late 
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ministers,  and  was  led  by  Grenville  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  by  Windbam  in  the  House  of  CommonB. 
But  tlie  new  opposition  could  scarcely  muster  ten  votes, 
and  wan  regarded  with  no  favour  by  the  country.  On 
Pitt  the  ministers  relied  as  on  their  firmest  support. 
He  had  not,  like  some  of  his  colleagues,  retired  in  an- 
ger. He  had  expressed  the  greatest  respect  for  tbe 
conscientious  scruple  which  bad  taken  possession  of 
the  royal  mind ;  and  he  had  promised  his  successors 
all  the  help  in  bis  power.  In  private  bis  advice  was 
at  their  service.  In  Parliament  be  took  bis  seat  on  the 
bench  behind  them;  and,  in  more  than  one  debate, 
defended  them  with  powers  far  superior  to  their  own. 
The  King  perfectly  understood  the  value  of  such  assist- 
ance. On  one  occasion,  at  the  palace,  he  took  the  old 
xiinister  and  the  new  minister  aside.  "  If  we  three," 
he  said,  "  keep  together,  all  will  go  well." 

But  it  was  hardly  possible,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  and,  more  especially,  Fitt  and  Addington  being 
what  they  were,  that  this  union  should  be  durable. 
Pitt,  conscious  of  superior  powers,  imagined  that  the 
place  which  be  bad  quitted  was  now  occupied  by  a 
mere  puppet  which  he  had  set  up,  which  he  was  to 
govern  wliile  be  suffered  it  to  remain,  and  which  he 
was  to  fling  aside  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  resume  his 
old  position.  Kor  was  it  long  before  he  began  to  pine 
for  the  power  which  he  bad  relinqnished.  He  had 
been  so  early  raised  to  supreme  authority  in  the  state, 
and  had  enjoyed  that  authority  so  long,  tliat  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  him.  In  retirement  his  days  passed 
heavily.  He  could  not,  like  Fox,  forget  the  pleasures 
and  cares  of  ambition  in  the  company  of  Euripides  or 
Herodotus.  Pride  restrained  him  &om  intimating, 
even  to  his  dearest  iriends,  that  he  wished  to  be  again 
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Bnt  he  thought  it  strange,  almost  ungrate- 
fiil,  tliat  his  wish  had  not  been  divined,  that  it  had  not 
been  anticipated,  by  one  whom  he  regarded  as  hia 
deputy. 

Addington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  m- 
clined  to  descend  from  his  high  position.  He  was,  in- 
deed, under  a  delusion  much  resembling  that  of  Abon 
Hassan  in  the  Arabian  tale.  His  brain  was  turned  by 
his  short  and  unreal  Caliphate.  He  took  his  eleration 
quite  seriously,  attribnted  it  to  his  own  merit,  and  con^ 
aidered  himself  as  one  of  the  great  triumvirate  of 
English  statesmen,  as  worthy  to  make  a  third  with 
Pitt  and  Fos. 

Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  late  minister  and  of 
the  present  minister,  a  rupture  was  inevitable ;  and 
there  was  no  want  of  persons  bent  on  making  that  rup- 
ture speedy  and  violent.  Some  of  these  persons 
wounded  Addington's  pride  by  representing  him  as  a 
lacquey,  sent  to  keep  a  place  on  the  Treasury  bench 
till  his  master  should  find  it  Convenient  to  come.  Oth- 
ers took  every  opportunity  of  praising  him  at  Pitt's 
expense.  Pitt  had  waged  a  long,  a  bloody,  a  costly, 
an  unsuccessfiil  war.  Addington  had  made  peace. 
Ktt  had  suspended  the  constitutional  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen. UndA-  Addington  those  liberties  were  again 
enjoyed.  Pitt  had  wasted  the  public  resources.  Ad- 
dington was  carefully  nursing  them.  It  was  sometimes 
bnt  too  evident  that  these  compliments  were  not  un- 
pleasing  to  Addington.  Pitt  became  cold  and  reserved. 
During  many  months  he  remained  at  a  distance  from 
London.  Meanwhile  his  most  intimate  friends,  in 
spite  of  his  declarations  that  he  made  no  complaint, 
and  that  he  had  no  wish  for  office,  exerted  themselves 
to  effect  a  change  of  ministry.     His  ftivourite  disciple. 
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George  Canning,  young,  ardent,  ambidoos,  with  great 
powers  and  great  virtues,  but  with  a  temper  too  rest- 
less and  a  wit  too  satirical  for  his  own  happiness,  was 
inde&tjgable.  He  spoke ;  he  wrote ;  he  intngued ;  be 
tried  to  induce  a  large  number  of  the  supporters  of  the 
government  to  sign  a  round  robin  desiring  a  change ; 
he  made  game  of  Addington  and  of  Addington's  rela- 
tions in  a  succession  of  lively  pasquinades.  The  min- 
ister'a  partisans  retorted  with  equal  acrimony,  if  not 
with  equal  vivacity.  Pitt  could  keep  out  of  the  af- 
fray only  by  keeping  out  of  politics  altogether;  and 
this  it  soon  became  impossible  for  him  to  do.  Had 
Kapoleon,  content  with  the  first  place  among  tlie  sov- 
ereigns of  the  Continent,  and  with  a  military  reputa- 
tion surpassing  that  of  Marlborough  or  of  Tnrenne, 
devoted  himself  to  the  noble  task  of  making  France 
happy  by  mild  administration  and  wise  legislation,  our 
country  might  have  long  continued  to  tolerate  a  gov- 
ernment of  fair  intentions  and  feeble  abilities.  Unbaj^ 
pily,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  the  restless  ambition  and  the  insupportable  inso- 
lence of  the  First  Consul  convinced  the  great  body  of 
the  English  people  that  the  peace,  so  eagerly  wel- 
comed, was  only  a  precarious  armistice.  As  it  became 
clearer  and  clearer  that  a  war  for  the  dignity,  the  inde- 
pendence, the  very  existence  of  the  nation  was  at 
hand,  men  looked  with  increasing  uneasiness  on  the 
weak  and  languid  cabinet  which  would  have  to  contend 
against  an  enemy  who  united  more  than  the  power  of 
Lewis  the  Great  to  more  than  the  genius  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  is  true  that  Addington  might  easily 
have  been  a  better  war  minister  than  Pitt,  and  conld 
not  possibly  have  been  a  worse.  But  Pitt  had  cast  a 
spell  on  the  public  mind.     The  eloquence,  the  judg- 
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ment,  the  calm  and  disdainful  firmness,  which  he  had, 
during  many  years,  displayed  in  Parliament,  deluded 
the  world  into  the  belief  that  he  must  be  eminently 
qualified  to  superintend  every  department  of  politics ; 
and  they  imagined,  even  after  the  miserable  failures 
of  Dunkirk,  of  Qniberon,  and  of  the  Helder,  that  he 
was  the  only  statesman  who  could  cope  with  Bona- 
parte. This  feeling  was  nowhere  stronger  than  among 
Addington's  own  colleagues.  The  pressure  put  on 
him  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  help  yielding  to 
it ;  yet,  even  in  yielding,  he  showed  how  far  he  was 
&om  knowing  his  own  place.  His  first  proposition 
was,  that  some  insignificant  nobleman  should  be  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  nominal  head  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  that  the  real  power  should  be  divided  be- 
tween Pitt  and  himself,  who  were  to  be  secretaries  of 
state.  Pitt,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused 
even  to  discuss  snch  a  scheme,  and  talked  of  it  with 
bitter  mirth.  "  Which  secretaryship  was  ofiered  to 
you  ?  "  his  friend  Wilberforce  asked.  "  Really,"  said 
Pitt,  "I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire."  Adding- 
ton  was  frightened  into  bidding  higher.  He  offered  to 
resign  the  Treasury  to  Pitt,  on  condition  that  there 
should  be  no  extensive  change  in  the  government. 
But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no  such  terms.  Then  came 
a  dispnte  such  as  oflen  arises  afler  negotiations  orally 
conducted,  even  when  the  negotiators  are  men  of  strict 
honour.  Pitt  gave  one  account  of  what  had  passed ; 
Addington  gave  another :  and,  though  the  discrepancies 
were  not  such  as  necessarily  implied  any  intentional 
violation  of  truth  on  either  side,  both  were  greatly  ex- 
asperated. 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  the  First  Consul  had 
come  to  a  crisis.      On   the  16th  of  May,  1803,  the 
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King  sent  a  message  calling  on  the  House  of  Commons 
to  support  him  in  witlistauding  the  smbitiona  and  en- 
croaching pohcy  of  France  ;  and,  on  the  22nd,  the 
House  took  the  message  into  consideration. 

Pitt  had  now  been  hving  many  months  in  retire- 
ment. There  had  been  a  general  election  since  be  had 
Gpoken  in  Parliament;  and  there  were  two  hundred 
members  who  hod  never  heard  him.  It  was  known 
that  on  this  occasion  he  woald  be  in  his  place ;  and 
curiosity  was  woond  up  to  the  highest  point.  Unfor^ 
tunately,  the  short-hand  writers  were,  in  consequence 
of  some  mistake,  shut  out  on  that  day  from  the  gal- 
lery, so  that  the  newspapers  contained  only  a  very 
meagre  report  of  the  proceedings.  But  several  ac- 
counts of  what  passed  are  extant ;  and  of  those 
accounts  the  most  interesting  is  contained  in  an  un- 
published letter,  written  by  a  very  young  member, 
John  William  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley. 
When  Pitt  rose,  be  was  received  with  loud  cheering. 
At  every  pause  in  his  speech  there  was  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. The  peroration  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  animated  and  magnificent  ever  heard  in  Par- 
liament. "  Pitt's  speech,"  Fox  wrote  a  few  days  later, 
"  was  admired  very  much,  and  very  justly,  I  think  it 
was  the  best  he  ever  made  in  that  style,"  The  debate 
was  adjourned ;  and  on  the  second  night  Fox  replied 
in  an  oration  which,  as  the  most  zealous  Pittites  were 
forced  to  acknowledge,  left  the  palm  of  eloquence  doubt- 
ful. Addington  made  a  pitiable  appearance  between 
the  two  great  rivals ;  and  it  was  observed  that  Pitt, 
while  exhorting  the  Commons  to  stand  resolutely  by 
the  executive  government  against  Fiance,  said  not  a 
word  indicating  esteem  or  friendship  for  the  Prime 
Minister. 
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War  was  speedily  declared.  The  First  Consul 
tiireatened  to  invade  England  at  the  bead  of  the  con- 
querors of  Belgium  and  Italy,  and  formed  a  great 
camp  near  the  Straits  of  Dover.  On  the  other  side 
of  those  Straits  the  whole  popnlation  of  our  island 
was  ready  to  rise  up  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  soil. 
At  this  conjuncture,  as  at  some  other  great  -con- 
junctnres  in  our  history,  the  conjuncture  of  1660,  for 
example,  and  the  conjuncture  of  1688,  there  was  a 
general  disposition  among  honest  and  patriotic  men  to 
forget  old  quarrels,  and  to  regard  as  a  friend  every 
person  who  was  ready,  in  the  existing  emergency,  to 
do  his  part  towards  the  saving  of  the  state.  A  coali- 
tion of  all  the  first  men  in  the  country  would,  at  that 
moment,  have  been  as  popular  as  the  coalition  of  1783 
had  been  unpopular.  Alone  in  tlie  kingdom  the  King 
looked  with  perfect  complacency  on  a  cabinet  in  which 
no  man  superior  to  himself  in  genius  was  to  he  found, 
and  was  so  far  from  being  willing  to  admit  all  his 
ablest  subjects  to  office  that  he  was  brait  on  excluding 
Uiem  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  difierent  parties 
which  agreed  in  re^rding  the  government  with  dis- 
like and  contempt  came  to  on  understanding  with  each 
other.  But  in  the  spring  of  1804  it  became  evident 
that  the  weakest  of  ministries  would  have  to  defend 
itself  against  the  strongest  of  oppositions,  an  opposi- 
tion made  up  of  three  oppositions,  each  of  which 
would,  separately,  have  been  formidable  from  ability, 
and  which,  when  united,  were  also  formidable  &om 
number.  The  party  which  had  opposed  the  peace, 
headed  by  Grenville  and  Windham,  and  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  war,  headed  by 
Fox,  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  men  now  in  power 
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were  incapable  of  either  making  a  good  peace  or 
waging  a  vigoroas  war.  Pitt  had,  in  1802,  spoken 
for  peace  against  the  party  of  Grenvilte,  and  had,  in 
1803,  spoken  for  war  against  the  ^»ny  of  Fox.  Bnt 
of  the  capacity  of  the  cabinet,  and  especiallj  of  its 
chief,  for  the  conduct  of  great  aflairs,  he  thought 
as  meanly  as  either  Fox  or  Orenville.  Questions  were 
easily  found  on  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment could  act  cordially  together.  The  unfortrniate 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasory,  who  bad,  during  the  ear- 
lier months  of  his  administration,  been  supported  by 
Pitt  on  one  aide,  and  by  Fox  on  the  other,  now  had  to 
answer  Pitt,  and  to  be  answered  by  Fox.  Two  sharp 
debates,  followed  by  close  divisions,  made  him  weary 
of  his  post.  It  was  known,  too,  that  the  Upper  House 
was  even  more  hostile  to  him  than  the  Lower,  that 
the  Scotch  representative  peers  wavered,  that  there 
were  signs  of  mutiny  among  the  bishops.  In  the  cab- 
inet itself  there  was  discord,  and,  worse  than  discord, 
treachery.  It  was  necessary  to  give  way :  the  niini> 
try  was  dissolved  ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  to  Pitt. 

Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  now  an  opportu- 
nity, such  as  had  never  before  offered  itself,  and  such 
as  might  never  offer  itself  again,  of  uniting  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  on  honourable  terms,  all  the  eminent  tal- 
ents of  the  kingdom.  The  passions  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  birth  were  extinct. 
The  madness  of  the  innovator  and  the  madness  of  the 
alarmist  had  alike  bad  their  day.  Jacobinism  and  An- 
ti-Jacobinism had  gone  out  of  &shion  together. '  The 
most  liberal  statesman  did  not  think  that  season  propi- 
tious for  schemes  of  parliamentary  reform ;  and  the  most 
conservative  statesman  could  not   pretend  that  there 
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was  any  occasion  for  gagging  bills  and  suspensions  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  great  strn^le  for  inde- 
pendence and  national  honour  occupied  all  minds  ;  and 
those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  maintaining 
that  atrti^le  with  vigour  might  well  postpone  to  a  more 
eonrenient  time  all  diapntes  about  matters  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Strongly  impressed  by  these  con- 
siderations, Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministry  including 
all  the  first  men  in  the  countiy.  The  Treasury  he  re- 
served for  himself;  and  to  Fox  he  proposed  to  assign 
a  share  of  power  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  plan  was  excellent ;  but  the  ting  would  not 
hear  of  iu  Dull,  obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at  that 
time,  half  mad,  he  positively  refused  to  admit  Fox  into 
his  service.  Anybody  else,  even  men  who  had  gone  as 
hr  as  Fox,  or  further  than  Fox,  in  what  his  Majesty 
considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Erakine, 
should  be  graciously  received ;  but  Fox  never.  Dur- 
ing several,  hours  Pitt  laboured  in  vain  to  reason  down 
this  senseless  antipathy.  That  he  was  perfectly  sincere 
there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
sincere ;  he  should  have  been  resolute.  Had  he  de- 
clared himself  determined  not  to  take  office  without 
Fox,  the  royal  obstinacy  would  have  given  way,  as  it 
gave  way,  a  few  months  later,  when  opposed  to  the 
immutable  resolution  of  Lord  Qrenville.  In  an  evil 
hour  Pitt  yielded.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
that,  tliotigh  he  consented  to  forego  the  aid  of  his  illus- 
trious rival,  there  would  still  remain  ample  materials 
for  the  formation  of  an  efficient  ministry.  That  hope 
was  cruelly  disappointed.  Fox  entreated  his  friends 
to  leave  personal  considerations  out  of  the  question,  and 
declared  that  he  would  support,  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality, an  efficient  and  patriotic  ministry  fi'om  which 
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he  should  be  himself  excladed.  Not  only  liia  friends, 
however,  bnt  Granville,  and  Grenville's  adherents, 
answered,  with  one  voice,  that  the  question  waa  not 
personal,  that  a  great  constitutional  principle  was  at 
Btake,  and  that  they  would  not  take  ofBce  while  a  man 
eminently  qoalified  to  render  Bervice  to  the  common- 
wealth was  placed  under  a  ban  merely  because  he  waa 
disliked  at  Court.  All  that  was  ielt  to  Pitt  was  to 
construct  a  government  out  of  the  wreck  of  Adding 
ton's  feeble  administration.  The  small  drcle  of  his 
personal  retainers  lumished  him  with  a  vray  few  use- 
&1  assistants,  particularly  Dundas,  who  had  been 
created  Viscount  Melville,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Can- 
ning. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  manner  in  which  Pitt 
entered  on  his  second  administration.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  that  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
commencement.  Almost  every  month  brought  some 
new  disaster  or  disgrace.  To  the  war  with  France 
was  soon  added  a  war  with  Spain.  The  opponents 
of  the  minister  were  numerous,  able,  and  active.  His 
most  useful  coadjutors  he  soon  lost.  Sickness  depriTed 
him  of  the  help  of  Lord  Harrowby.  It  was  discovered 
that  Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty  of  highly  culpable 
laxity  in  transactions  relating  to  public  money.  He 
was  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  driven  from 
office,  ejected  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  blow  fell 
heavy  on  Pitt.  It  gave  him,  he  said  in  Parliament, 
a  deep  pang ;  and,  as  he  uttered  the  word  pang,  his  lip 
quivered,  his  voice  shook,  he  paused,  and  his  hearers 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Snch 
tears  shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved  nothing  but 
laughter.    Shed  by  the  warm-hearted  and  open-hearted 
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Fox,  they  would  have  moved  sympathy,  but  woald  have 
caased  no  surprise.  But  a  tear  from  Pitt  would  have 
been  something  portentous.  He  suppressed  his  emo- 
tion, however,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual  majestic 
self-possession. 

His  difEculties  compelled  him  to  resort  to  various  ex- 
pedients. At  one  tim&  Addington  was  persuaded  to 
accept  office  with  a  peerage;  but  he  brought  no  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  government.  Though  he  went 
through  the  form  of  reconciliation,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  forget  the  past.  While  he  remained  in 
place  he  was  jealous  and  punctilious ;  and  he  soon 
retired  again.  At  another  time  Pitt  renewed  his 
efforts  to  overcome  bis  master's  aversion  to  Fox ;  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  King's  obstinacy  was  grad- 
ually giving  away.  But,  meanwhile,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  minister  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye  the 
decay  of  his  health,  and  the  constant  anxiety  which 
gnawed  at  his  heart.  His  sleep  was  tm>ken.  His 
food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  All  who  passed  him  in 
the  Park,  all  who  bad  interviews  with  him  in  Downing 
Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his  lace.  The  peculiar 
look  which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his  liie 
was  often  pathetically  described  by  Wilberforce,  who 
used  to  call  it  the  Austerlitz  look. 

Still  the  vigour  of  Pitt's  intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  intrepid  haughtiness  of  bis  spirit,  remained  unal- 
tered. He  had  staked  everything  on  a  great  venture. 
He  had  succeeded  in  forming  another  mighty  coalition 
against  the  French  ascendency.  The  united  forces  of 
Aostria,  Russia  and  England  might,  he  hoped,  oppose 
an  insurmomitable  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  genius  and  energy  of  Napoleon 
prevailed.     While  the  English  troops  were  preparing 
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to  embark  for  Germany,  wliile  the  Rassian  troops  were 
slowlj  coming  ap  from  Poland,  he,  with  rapidity  nn- 
precedented  in  modem  war,  moved  a  htmdred  thousand 
men  from  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Black  Forest, 
and  coOtpelled  a  great  Austrian  army  to  surrender  at 
Ulm.  To  tlie  first  taint  mmours  of  this  ralamity  Pitt 
would  give  no  credit.  He  was  irritated  by  the  alarms 
of  those  around  him.  •  "  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it," 
he  said :  "  it  is  all  a  fiction."  The  next  day  he  received 
a  Dutch  newspaper  containing  the  capitulation.  He 
knew  DO  Dutch.  It  was  Sunday ;  and  ihe  public 
offices  were  shut  He  carried  the  papa"  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  who  had  heen  minister  in  Holland  ;  and 
Lord  MalmesbuTy  translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up ; 
but  the  shock  was  too  great ;  and  he  went  away  with 
death  in  his  &ce. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafitlgar  arrived  four 
days  later,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him. 
Forty-eight  hoars  after  that  most  glorious  and  most 
moumtul  of  victories  had  been  announced  to  the  coun- 
try came  the  Lord  Mayor's  day ;  and  Pitt  dined  at 
OnildbalL  His  popularity  had  declined.  Btit  on  tbil 
occa^on  the  multitude,  greatly  excited  by  the  recent 
tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusiastically,  took  off  his 
horses  in  Cheapside,  and  drew  his  carriage  up  King 
Street.  When  his  health  was  drunk,  he  returned 
thanks  in  two  or  three  of  those  stately  sentences  oF 
which  he  had  a  boundless  command.  Several  of  those 
who  heard  him  laid  up  his  words  in  their  hearts  ;  for 
th^  were  the  last  words  that  he  ever  uttered  in  pub- 
lic :  "  Let  us  hope  that  England,  having  saved  herself 
by  her  Miei^,  may  save  Europe  by  her  example." 

This  was  but  a  momentary  rally.  Austerlitz  soon 
completed  what  Ulm  had  begun.     Eariy  in  Decembti 
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Pitt  had  retired  to  Bath,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
^ere  gather  strength  for  the  approaching  session. 
While  he  was  languishing  there  on  his  sofa  arrived 
the  news  that  a  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  and 
lost  in  Moravia,  that  the  coalition  was  diEsolved,  that 
the  Continent  was  at  the  feet  of  France.  He  sank 
down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days  later,  he  was  so 
emaciated  that  his  moat  intimate  ftiends  hardly  knew 
him.  He  came  up  Jrom  Bath  by  slow  journeys,  and, 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1806,  reached  his  villa  at 
Putney.  Pariiament  was  to  meet  on  the  21st.  On 
the  20th  was  to  b«  the  parliamentaiy  dinner  at  the 
house  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Downing 
Street;  and  the  cards  were  already  issued.  But  the 
days  of  the  great  minister  were  numbered.  The  only 
chance  for  his  life,  and  that  a  very  slight  chance,  was, 
that  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  pass  some  months 
in  profound  repose.  Hia  colleagues  paid  him  very 
short  visits,  and  carefully  avoided  political  conversa- 
tion. But  his  spirit,  long  accustomed  to  dominion, 
could  not,  even  in  that  extremity,  relinquish  hopes 
■which  everybody  but  himself  perceived  to  be  vain. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  was  carried  into  hia  bed- 
room at  Putney,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  whom  he 
had  long  loved,  whom  he  had  sent  to  govern  India, 
and  whose  administration  had  been  eminently  able, 
energetic,  and  successful,  arrived  in  London  atler  an 
absence  of  eight  years.  The  friends  saw  each  other 
once  more.  There  was  an  affectionate  meeting,  and 
a  last  parting.  That  it  was  a  last  parting  Pitt  did 
not  seem  to  he  aware.  He  iancied  himself  to  be  re- 
covering, talked  on  various  subjects  cheerfully,  and 
with  an  unclouded  mind,  and  pronoimced  a  warm  and 
dist^ming  eulogium  on  the  Marquess's  brother  Arthur. 
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*'  I  never,"  he  said,  "  met  with  any  military  man  with 
whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  converse."  The  excite- 
ment and  exertion  of  this  interview  were  too  much  for 
tlie  sick  man.  He  feinted  away ;  and  Lord  Wellesley 
left  the  house,  convinced  that  the  close  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. 

And  now  members  of  Parliament  were  fast  coming 
up  to  London.  The  chie^  of  the  opposition  met  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  course  to  be  taken  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  It  was  easy  to  guess  what 
would  be  the  language  of  the  King's  speech,  and  of 
the  address  which  would  be  moved  in  answer  to  that 
speech.  An  amendment  condemning  the  policy  of 
the  government  had  been  prepared,  and  was  to  have 
been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  already  won 
for  himself  that  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  he 
still  retains.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  to  come  for- 
ward as  the  accuser  of  one  who  was  incapable  of 
defending  himself.  Lord  Grenville,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  Pitt's  slate  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  it,  earnestly  recommended  forbear- 
ance ;  and  Fox,  with  characteristic  generosity  and  good 
nature,  gave  his  voice  against  attacking  his  now  help- 
less rival.  "  Sunt  lacrymse  rerum,"  he  said,  "  et  men- 
tem  mortalia  tangunt."  On  the  first  day,  therefore, 
there  was  no  debate.  It  was  rumoured  that  evening 
that  Pitt  was  better.  But  on  the  following  morning 
his  physicians  pronounced  that  there  were  no  hopes. 
inding  (acuities  of  which  he  had  been  too 
beginning  to  fail.  His  old  tutor  and  ftiend, 
of  Lincoln,  informed  him  of  his  danger, 
uch  religious  advice  and  consolation  as  a 
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sonliised  and  obscured  mind  could  receive.  Stories 
were  told  of  devout  sentimentB  fervently  uttered  by 
the  dying  man.  But  these  stories  found  no  credit  with 
anybody  who  knew  him.  Wilberforce  pronounced  it 
impossible  that  they  could  be  true.  "  Pitt,"  he  added, 
"  was  a  man  who  always  said  less  than  he  thought  on 
such  topics."  It  was  asserted  in  many  after-dinner 
speeches,  Grub  Street  elegies,  and  academic  prize 
poems  and  prize  declamations,  that  the  great  minister 
died  excl^ming,  "  Oh  my  country  1 "  This  is  a  feble : 
but  it  is  true  that  the  last  words  which  he  uttered, 
while  he  knew  what  he  said,  were  broken  exclamations 
about  the  alarming  state  of  public  aflaire.  He  ceased 
to  breathe  on  the  moniing  of  the  23rd  of  January, 
1806,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
he  first  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  and  had  been,  during  near  nineteen 
years.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  undisputed 
chief  of  the  administration.  Since  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  England,  no  English  states- 
man has  held  supreme  power  so  long.  Walpole,  it  is 
tme,  was  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  more  than 
twenty  years :  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  been 
some  time  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  he  could 
be  properly  called  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Pitt 
should  be  honoured  with  a  public  fiineral  and  a  monu- 
ment. The  motion  was  opposed  by  Fox  in  a  speech 
which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of  good  taste 
and  good  feeling.  The  task  was  the  most  invidious 
that  ever  an  orator  undertook  :  but  it  was  performed 
with  a  humanity  and  delicacy  which  were  warmly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  mourning  fi-iends  of  him  who  was 
gone.      The  motion  was  carried  by  288  votes  to  89. 
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The  22nd  of  Febraary  was  fixed  for  tlie  funeral. 
The  corpse,  having  lain  in  state  daring  two  days  in  the 
Painted  Cbunber,  was  borne  with  great  pomp  to  the 
northern  transept  of  the  Abbey.  A  splendid  train  of 
princes,  nobles,  bishops,  and  privy  councillors  followed. 
The  grave  of  Pitt  had  been  made  near  to  the  spot 
where  his  great  fether  lay,  near  also  to  the  spot  where 
his  great  rival  was  soon  to  lie.  The  sadness  of  the 
assistants  was  beyond  tbat  of  ordinary  mourners.  For 
he  whom  they  were  committing  to  the  dost  had  died 
of  Borrows  and  anxieties  of  which  none  of  the  survi- 
vors could  be  altogether  without  a  share.  Wilberfiwce, 
who  carried  the  banner  before  the  heane,  described 
the  awAil  ceremony  with  deep  feeling.  As  the  coffin 
descended  into  the  earth,  he  said,  the  eagle  lace  of 
Chatham  from  above  seemed  to  look  down  with  con- 
Btemation  into  the  dark  house  which  was  receiving  aQ 
that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glory. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  readily  con- 
curred in  voting  forty  thousand  pounds  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Pitt's  creditors.  Some  of  his  admiren 
seemed  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  bis  embarrass- 
ments as  a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to  him; 
but  men  of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a  difierent  opin- 
ion. It  is  tax  better,  no  doubt,  tbat  a  great  minister 
should  carry  his  contempt  of  money  to  excess  than 
that  he  should  contaminate  his  hands  with  unlawful 
gain.  But  it  is  neither  right  nor  becoming  in  a  man 
to  whom  the  public  has  given  an  income  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  comfort  and  dignity  to  bequeath  to 
that  public  a  great  debt,  the  efiect  of  mere  n^ligence 
and  profiision.  As  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  never  had  less  than 
i\x  thousand  a  year,  besides  an  excellent  house.     In 
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1792  b«  w&a  forced  by  bis  rojRl  master's  friendly  im~ 
portonity  to  accept  ibr  life  the  office  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Forts,  with  near  four  thousand  a  year  more. 
He  had  neither  wife  nor  child :  be  had  no  needy  rela- 
titms :  be  had  no  expensive  tastea :  he  had  no  long 
election  bills.  Had  he  given  bnt  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  week  to  the  regalation  of  his  household,  he  woold 
have  kept  his  expenditure  within  bounds.  Or,  if  he 
could  not  spare  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  for 
that  purpose,  he  had  nnmerons  friends,  e3:ce]lent  men 
of  business,  who  would  have  been  proud  to  act  as  his 
stewards.  One  (^  those  friends,  the  chief  of  a  great 
commercial  house  in  the  city,  made  an  attempt  to  put 
the  establishment  in  Downing  Street  to  rights;  but  in 
vain.  He  found  that  the  waste  of  the  servants'  hall 
was  almost  frbnlons.  The  quantity  of  butcher's  meat 
chatted  in  the  bills  was  nine  hundred-weight  a  week. 
The  consumption  of  poultry,  of  fish,  and  of  tea  was 
in  proportion.  The  character  of  Pitt  would  have 
stood  higher  if,  with  the  disinterestedness  of  Pericles 
and  of  De  Witt,  he  had  united  their  dignified  fro- 
gaUty. 

The  memory  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed,  times  innit- 
merable,  often  justly,  often  unjustly ;  but  it  has  suffered 
much  less  from  his  assailants  ^lan  from  his  eulo^sts. 
For,  during  many  years,  his  name  was  the  rallying  cry 
of  a  class  of  men  with  whom,  at  one  of  those  terrible 
conjimctures  which  confound  all  ordinary  distinctions, 
he  was  accidentally  add  temporarily  connected,  but  to 
whom,  on  almost  all  great  questions  of  principle,  he 
was  diametrically  opposed.  The  haters  of  parliameit- 
tary  reform  called  themselves  Pittites,  not  choosing  to 
remember  that  Pitt  made  three  motions  for  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and,  that,  though  he  thought  that  such  a 
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reform  coaM  Dot  aafely  be  made  while  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  the  French  revolution  were  n^ng,  he  never 
uttered  a  word  indicating  ^t  he  shoald  not  be  pre- 
pared at  a  more  convenient  season  to  bring  the  qaeslioD 
forward  a  fourth  time.  The  toast  of  protestant  ascen- 
dency was  dnmk  on  Pitt's  birthday  by  a  set  of  Pittites 
who  could  not  hut  be  aware  that  Pitt  had  resigned  his 
oiBce  because  he  could  not  carry  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  defenders  of  the  Test  Act  called  themselves  Pitt- 
ites, though  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Pitt  had 
laid  before  Getn'ge  the  Third  unanswerable  reasons  ibr 
abolishing  the  Test  Act.  The  enemies  of  &ee  trade 
called  themselves  Pittites,  though  Pitt  was  f&r  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  than 
either  Fox  or  Grey.  The  very  negro-drivers  invoked 
the  name  of  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  was  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  when  he  spoke  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro.  This  mythical  Pitt,  who  resem- 
bles the  genuine  Pitt  as  little  as  the  Charlemagne  of 
Ariosto  resembles  the  Charlemagne  of  Eginhard,  has 
had  his  day.  History  will  vindicate  the  real  man  &om 
calumny  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  adulation, 
and  will  exhibit  him  as  what  he  was,  a  minister  (^ 
great  talents,  honest  intentions,  and  liberal  opinions, 
pre-eminently  qualified,  intellectually  and  morally,  for 
the  part  of  a  parliamentary  leader,  and  capable  of  ad- 
ministering, with  prudence  and  moderation,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  prosperous  and  tranquil  country,  but 
unequal  to  surprising  and  terrible  emergencies,  and 
liable,  in  such  emergencies,  to  err  grievously,  both  tm 
the  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES.* 

(BcSiiiwji  JUaai,  Jaitaaxy  18SS.) 

Op  the  anmeroua  excellent  norka  in  which  this  import«iit 
KDbject  has  lately  been  discuaaed,  that  of  Ur.  Stephen  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  moat  valua- 
hle.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  opponent  has  appeared, 
sdfflciently  intrepid  to  den;  bis  statements,  or  to  dispute  theii 
results.  The  decent  and  cautious  advocates  of  slavery  care- 
fully aroid  all  allusion  to  a  publication  which  they  feel  to  be 
unanswerable ;  and  the  boldest  content  themselves  with  mis- 
representing and  reviling  what  they  cannot  even  pretend  to 
confute.  In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  Blave-drivers  and  their  supporters,  this  contro- 
veray  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  conducted  with  a  disingen- 
nonsneas  and  a  bittemeas  to  which  literary  history  furnishes 
no  parallel.  Moat  of  the  honourable  and  intelligent  men 
whose  names  give  respectability  to  the  Colonial  party,  have, 
in  prudence  or  in  disgust,  stood  aloof  from  the  contesL  la 
their  absence,  the  warfare  has  been  carried  on  by  a  race  of 
scribblers,  who,  like  the  mercenary  Mohawks,  so  often  our 
auxiliaries  in  Transatlantic  campmgns,  unite  the  indifierencfl 
of  the  hireling  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cannibal ;  who  take  aim 
from  an  ambush,  and  who  desire  victory  only  that  they  may 
have  the  pltaaure  of  scalping  and  torturing  the  vanquished. 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  freedom  have  often  boasted, 

1  Tht  mavayof  At  BrUuh  We$t  India  Oobaia  deStuaUd,  n  ii  aatU 
iMmLaaanaPraciici,  and  eompartd  vath  Ihc  Btaeerg  of  other  ComilritM, 
Amaad  and  Uodem.  B7  Jauks  Stephen,  Esq.  Vol.  I.,  being  >  I>«lut. 
MtiMi  of  tba  State  in  point  of  Law.    LoodoD,  Buttcrwrath,  1824. 
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with  honest  pride,  that  the  wi^^e  and  good  of  hostile  sects  and 
faction!!  seemed,  when  slavery  or  the  slaTR-lrade  were  in 
question,  to  forget  iheir  mutual  antipathies :  —  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  waa  to  such  men  what  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Cru?ade  was  to  the  warriors  of  the  dark  ages  — 
a  signal  to  suspend  all  their  petty  disputes,  and  to  array 
themselves  under  the  same  holy  banner,  against  the  same 
accursed  enemy.  In  this  respect  the  slave-driTers  are  now 
even  with  as.  They,  too,  may  boast  that,  if  our  cause  has 
received  support  from  honest  men  of  all  religious  and  polit- 
ical parties,  theirs  has  tended,  in  as  great  a  degree,  to  com- 
bine and  conciliate  every  form  of  violence  and  illiberality. 
Tories  and  Radicals,  prebendaries  and  field-preachers,  are 
to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  The  only  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  enlbt,  are  a  front  of  brass  and  a  tongue  of 

Td&  tenant- " 

But  it  is  neither  on  facts  nor  on  arguments  that  slaveiy 
seems  now  to  depend  for  protection.  It  neither  doubles,  nor 
stands  at  iiay.  It  has  neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  hare,  nor 
the  intrepidity  of  the  lion.  It  defends  itself,  like  the  hunted 
polecat,  by  the  loathsomeness  with  which  it  taints  the  atmos- 
phere around  it ;  and  hopes  to  escape,  by  disgusting  those 
whom  it  can  neither  weary  nor  subdue.  We  could  say  much 
on  this  subject  But  the  sum  is,  that  "  the  worm  will  do  bis 
kind  "  —  and  we  have  a  more  important  task  to  perform.  It 
is  our  intention  to  analyse,  very  concisely,  the  valuable  work 
of  Mr,  Stephen,'  and  i^rwards  to  offer  to  our  readers  some 
remarks  which  the  perusal  of  it  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Stephen  begins,  by  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  au- 
thority of  [he  Colonial  Stave-laws.  It  naa  been  commonly 
supposed  in  England,  that  there  exists  some  known  local  law 
in  the  Colonies,  distinct  from  the  law  of  England,  by  which 
the  bondage  of  the  Negro  has  been  introduced  and  defined. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  law.  The  Colonists  could,  at  do 
time,  venture  to  present  an  act  fbr  such  a  purpose  to  an 

u»  anj  chuigc«  iriiich 

,  Soring  tbo  Uit  eighteen 

months  or  two  je*n.  Soma  partial  modiScntioas  of  tlie  fanner  code  nuj 
hare  takea  place  during  tliBt  time  in  three  or  four  of  the  coloiuet,  tntt 
thoB  do  not  *ffect  (he  gsDenJ  reaults. 
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English  sovereign.  The  Spanish  c'onquerors  and  the  roring 
pirales  of  the  Aniillea  had  established  that  slaic  :  and  the 
English  settlers  considered  themselves  as  succeeding  to  the 
rights  of  the  original  despoilers  of  America.  Those  rights, 
aa  thej  at  thai  time  existed,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short 
and  terrible  maxim,  —  that  the  slave  is  ihe  abtolule  property 
of  the  mai^ter.  It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  known ; 
because,  although  a  few  restraining  statutes  have  of  late 
yeara  been  passed,  this  odious  principle  is  still  the  basis  of  all 
West  Indian  legislation.  It  is  pre-supposed  in  all  raeliorat- 
uig  acts.  Il  is  the  rule,  and  the  restraints  are  exceptions. 
In  the  benefits  which  every  other  English  subject  derives 
from  tlie  common  law,  the  Negro  has  no  share.  His  master 
may  lawfully  treat  him  as  he  pleases,  except  in  points  reg- 
ulated by  express  enactment. 

Mr.  Stephen  proceeds  to  analyze  the  legal  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  muster  and  the  slave.  Throughout  the 
West  Indies,  slavery  is  a  constrained  service,  —  a  service 
without  wages.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  indeed,  there  are 
acts  which  regulate  the  time  of  labour,  and  the  amount  of  the 
subsistence  which  shall  be  given  in  return.  But,  from  causes 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  these  acts  are  nugatory. 
In  other  islands,  even  these  ostensible  reforms  have  not  taken 
place ;  and  the  owner  may  legally  give  his  slaves  as  much 
to  do,  and  as  little  to  eat,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

In  all  Ihe  islands,  the  master  may  legally  imprison  hb 
slave.  In  all  jhe  islands  he  may  legally  flog  bim ;  and  in 
some  of  the  is^landa  he  may  legally  flog  him  at  his  discretion. 
The  be^t  of  the  meliorating  acts  promise  little,  and  perform 
less.  By  some  of  them  it  is  enacted,  that  the  slave  shall 
not  be  flogged,  till  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  last  flog- 
ging —  by  others,  that  he  shall  not  receive  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lashes  in  one  day.  These  laws,  useless  as 
they  aie,  have  a  meaning.  But  there  are  others  which  add 
insult  to  cruelty.  In  some  of  the  Colonial  Codes,  tbere  are 
facetious  provisions  that  the  slave  shall  not  receive  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  lashes  at  one  time,  or  lor  one  fault. 
What  is  the  legal  definition  of  a  time  P  Or  who  are  the 
legal  judges  of  a  fault  ?  If  the  master  should  chuse  to  say 
that  it  is  a  fault  in  his  slave  to  have  woolly  hair,  whom  does 
the  law  authorize  to  contradict  him  ? 

It  is  just  to  say,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  now  a  cap- 
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itRl  crime.  But  the  West  Indian  rules  of  evidence,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  render 
the  execution  of  the  laws  an  thij  subject  almost  impa-^sible. 
The  most  atrocious  kinds  of  mutilation,  —  even  llio^e  which 
in  England  are  punished  with  death, —  when  cotnmitti^  upon 
the  person  of  ft  slave,  subject  the  offender  only  to  a  fine,  or 
to  a  short  impi'isonmenL  In  Dominica,  for  instance,  "  to 
maim,  deface,  mutilate,  or  cruelly  torture  "  a.  slave,  is  n  crime 
which  is  to  be  expiated  by  a  line  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred pounds  currency,  or  by  imprisoDinent  not  exceeding  the 
term  of  three  mouths.  By  the  law  of  Jamaica,  a  master 
wl»  perpetrates  any  outrage  short  of  murder  on  the  person 
of  a  slave,  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  currency,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the  term 
of  12  months.  In  very  atrocious  cases,  the  court  may  direct 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave.  But  this,  though  a  benefit, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  Negro,  is  a  very  slight  aggravation 
of  the  punishment  of  the  master.  At  mo^t,  it  is  only  an 
addition  of  a  few  pounds  to  the  fine.  And  At  the  (xisausdion 
of  a  slave  who  has  been  maimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der him  helpless,  is  rather  burdensome  than  profitable,  it 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  really  an  advantage  to  the  crim- 

If  these  terrible  prerogatives  were  confined  to  the  mas- 
ter alone,  the  condition  of  the  slave  would  be  sufGdentlj 
wretched.  Yet  it  would  not  he  without  alleviations.  The 
proprietor  might  sometimes  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  his 
pecuniary  interest,  if  not  by  higher  considerations,  from  those 
extreme  outrages,  against  which  the  law  aKirds  so  scanty  a 
protecticHi.  At  all  events,  during  his  absence,  his  Negroes 
would  enjoy  an  interval  of  security.  Unhappily,  the  Co- 
lonial Codes  permit  all  the  representatives  and  agents  of  the 
master,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free,  to  exercise  most  of 
his  despotic  powers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  slave  has  no  legal  property  in  his 
own  body.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  has  no 
property  in  any  thing  else,  —  that  all  his  acquisitions  belong, 
like'  himselii  10  his  master.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  chatteL  We 
should  rather  say,  that  to  serve  the  purpose  of  rapacity  and 
tyranny,  he  is  alternately  considered  as  real  and  as  personal 
property.  He  may  be  sold  or  bequeathed  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  master.    He  may  be  put  up  to  auction  by  process  of  law, 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  master.  In 
either  of  these  ways  he  maj  be,  in  a  moment,  torn  for  ever 
frora  his  home,  his  associates,  his  own  children.  He  ia,  in 
addition  to  this,  legally  a  subject  of  mortgages,  demises, 
lease.'),  settlemenls  in  tail,  in  remainder,  and  in  reversion. 
The  practice  of  raising  money  on  this  species  of  property, 
is  favoured  by  the  laws  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  has  been 
equally  tatal  to  the  owner  and  to  the  slave.  It  is  fatal  to  the 
owner,  because  it  enables  him  to  risk  capital  not  his  own,  in 
the  precarious  lottery  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade.  It  is 
fatal  to  the  slave,  because,  in  Che  jirst  place,  while  it  leaves 
to  the  master  all  his  power  to  oppress,  it  deprives  him  of  his 
power  to  manumit ;  and  secondly,  because  it  leads  the  master 
to  keep  possession  of  his  Negroes,  and  to  compel  ihem  to 
labour,  when  he  has  no  prospect  of  holding  them  long,  and 
is  therefore  naturally  inclined  to  make  as  much  by  them,  and 
to  spend  as  little  upon  them  as  possible,  —  a  fact  amply 
proved  by  the  miserable  state  in  which  the  gang  is  generally 
found,  when  transferred  from  the  ruined  planter  to  tlie  half 
ruined  mortgagee. 

Such  b  the  legal  condition  of  the  Negro,  considered  with 
reference  to  his  master.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  free 
persons  in  general. 

He  is  not  competent  to  be  a  parly  to  any  tivil  action,  either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  nor  can  he  be  received  as  inform- 
ant or  prosecutor  against  any  person  of  free  condition.  He 
is  protected  only  as  a  horse  is  protected  in  this  country.  His 
owner  may  bring  an  action  against  any  person  who  may 
have  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  services.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  slave  may  sustain  many  civil  injuries,  to  which  this  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  obtaining  redress  is  not  applicable  ;  and 
even  when  it  is  applicable,  the  damages  are  awarded,  not  to 
the  injured  party,  but  to  his  master.  The  protection  which 
indicimenis  and  criminal  informations  afford,  is  also  of  very 
narrow  extent.  Many  crimes  which,  when  committed  against 
a  white  man,  are  considered  as  most  atrodoua,  may  be  com- 
mitted by  any  white  man  against  a  slave  with  pertect  impu- 
nity. To  rob  a  slave,  for  instance,  is,  in  most  of  the  islands, 
Dot  even  a  misdemeanour.  In  this  case,  the  grand  principle 
of  Colonial  law  is  suspended.  The  property  of  a  slave,  it 
seems,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  his  owner  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  oppression,  but  not  for  the  pui'poae  of  protection. 
By  the  meliorating  laws  of  some  of  the  Colonies,  the  cnniQ 
of  highway  robbery  upon  a  Negro,  is  punished  by  fines, 
wbicfa,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  no  case  exceed  thirty 
pounds  currency. 

But  ^his  is  not  all.  The  natural  right  of  self-defence  is 
denied  to  the  slave.  By  the  Iaw$  of  almost  all  the  islands,  a 
slave  who  should  defend  himself  from  murder  or  torture,  to 
the  injury  of  a  White  person,  though  such  While  person 
should  possess  no  authority  whatever  over  him,  might  be 
punished  with  death. 

We  now  come  to  the  taws  respecting  the  evidence  of 
slaves,  —  laws  which  the  Colonists  stoutly  defend, — and  with 
reason  ;  for,  while  these  remain  unaltered,  the  meliorating 
acts,  feeble  at  best,  must  always  be  utterly  inefficient.  The 
lestiniony  of  these  unfortunate  beings  is  not  admissible  in 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a  White  person.  To 
this  general  rule  there  are,  in  a  very  few  of  the  smRller  Col- 
onies, some  partial  exceptions.  It  is  needless  to  aay,  that 
every  crime  may  be  easily  perpetrated  in  a  community  of 
which  only  one  member  in  ten  is  a  competent  witness.  The 
Gkivemment  have  pressed  this  point  on  the  consideration  of 
the  Colonial  Assemblies.  In  Jamaioi,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments were  recently  negatived  by  a  majority  of  34  to  1. 
In  Barbadoes  thay  have  met  with  a  similar  reception.  The 
only  excuse  we  ever  heard  made  for  so  disgraceful  a  law,  it 
this,  that  the  Negroes  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath,  and,  in  fact,  are 'scarcely  responsible  beings. 
But  from  this  excuse  the  legislators  of  Jamaica  have  ex- 
cluded themselves,  by  enacting,  that  a  slave  who  commits 
peijury,  in  a  criminal  cause,  against  another  slave,  shall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  prisoner,  if  convicted, 
would  have  suffered.  If  a  slave  be  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  why  is  he  admitted  as  a  witness  against  any 
human  being?  Why  is  he  punished,  in  some  cases,  with 
death,  for  an  offence  which  subjects  bis  more  enlightened, 
and  thei-efore,  more  guilty  master,  only  to  transportation? 
If,  oo  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  which  are  required  in  a  witness,  why  is  he  not 
suffered  to  appear  against  an  European? 

But  we  must  proceed.  The  slave,  thus  excluded  from  the 
protection  of  the  law,  is  subject  to  all  ita  restr^nts.     He  an- 
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dergoes  the  miseries  of  a  beast  of  burden,  nithout  enjoying 
its  imraunilies.  He  is  bound,  notwithstanding  that  alleged 
ioferiofity  of  bis  understanding,  which  \a  admitted  as  a  rea- 
son for  curtailing  his  rights,  but  not  tor  lightening  Ins  respon- 
Bibility,  hj  the  whole  of  the  criminal  code  which  \a  in  force 
^aindt  free  persons.  Aad,  in  addition  to  this,  be  is  subjected 
to  another  most  unjust  and  cruel  code,  made  for  hi^  class 
alone.  If  he  flies  I'rom  the  colony,  he  is  put  to  death.  If 
he  goes  beyond  the  limild  of  the  pianlation  lu  which  he  is 
attached,  without  a  written  permission,  he  is  liable  to  be 
severely  punished.  Actions  in  themselves  perfectly  inno- 
cent, —  buying  or  selling  certain  goods  in  a  market,  — 
raising  certain  descriptions  of  produce,  —  possessing  certain 
epeciej  of  live  stock,  —  are  crimes  for  which  the  Negi-o  is 
punished,  unless  he  can  produce  a  written  authority  from  his 
owner.  In  some  ef  the  Islands,  not  even  the  command  of 
his  owner  is  admitted  as  an  excuse.  To  beat  a  drum,  lo 
blow  a  horn,  to  dance,  to  play  at  quoits,  to  throw  squibs,  lo 
make  fireworks,  are  all  oSences  when  committed  by  a  slave, 
wid  subject  him  (o  the  cruel  chastisement  of  the  whip.  When 
things  merely  indi^erent  are  visited  with  such  severe  pen- 
alties, it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  real  delinquencies  are 
•not  very  mercifully  dealt  with.  In  fact,  many  actions  for 
which  a  White  man  is  only  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  slightly 
punished,  if  punished  at  alt,  are  capital  crimes  when  commit- 
ted by  a  slave.  Such  are  stealing,  or  attempting  to  steel,  to 
the  value  of  12d.  currency,  killing  any  animal  of  the  value 
of  63.,  uttering  mutinous  wonis,  and  a  long  list  of  equally 
beinous  crimes.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  infamous 
law  which  exists  in  Jamaica  on  the  subject  of  perjury.  An- 
other of  a  most  kingly  character  is  in  force  in  the  same 
Island.  To  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  any  of  the 
While  inhabitants,  (God  bless  their  Majesties  I)  is  an  enor- 
mity for  which  a  slave  is  punished  with  death.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance! 

Such  is  the  penal  code  lo  which  the  slaves  are  subject. 
The  manner  in  whieh  they  are  tried  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
di^raceful.  On  charges  which  do  not  affect  their  lives,  a 
tingle  justice  is,  for  the  most  part,  competent  to  decide.  In 
capital  cases,  several  justices  must  attend,  and,  in  most  of 
the  Colonies,  a  Jury  is  summoned,  if  that  name  can  be  ap- 
plied where  there  is  neither  parity  of  condition  nor  right  of 
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challenge.  No  indictment  is  preferred.  No  previous  inres- 
tigation  takes  place  before  a  Grand  Jury.  In  most  of  the 
Inlands  no  record  is  drawn  up.  In  some,  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  executioD  shall  immediatelj  follow  the  sentence.  The 
prisoner  is  now  sufficiently  lucky  to  be  hanged.  But  for- 
merly it  WEis  not  unusual  to  inlltct  what  ihe  Colonial  codes 
style  "  exemplary  puniahraenL"  When  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  exercise  this  right,  the  offender  was  roasted  alive, 
hung  up  in  irons  to  perish  by  thir;!!,  or  shut  up  in  a  cage 
and  starved  to  death !  These  puuishments  were  commonly 
reserved  for  wretches  who  had  committed  the  diabolical 
crime  of  insurrection  against  the  just  and  paternal  govern- 
ment, of  which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  delineate  the 
exccHence. 

The  bondage,  of  which  we  have  given  this  description,  is 
hereditary.  It  is  entailed  on  the  posterity  of  the  slave  to  the 
remotest  generations.  The  law  does  not  compel  his  master 
to  enfranchise  him,  on  receiving  a  fair  price.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  interferes  to  prevent  the  master,  even  when  so 
inclined,  fram  giving  him  his  liberty.  In  .<iorae  of  the  islands 
a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  manumission  ;  and  in  all,  Ihe  en- 
couragement which  is  given  to  the  practice  of  raising  money 
on  Negroes  by  mortgage,  tends  to  obstruct  their  liberation. 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ia  confined  to  Negroes  and 
people  of  colour.  This  circumstance  ia  peculiar  to  the 
slavery  of  the  New  World  ;  and  its  effects  are  most  calam- 
itous. The  external  peculiarities  of  the  African  race  are 
thus  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists  with  every  thing 
degrading,  and  are  considered  as  the  disgusting  livery  of  the 
most  abject  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  free  Negroes 
and  Mulattoes  lie  under  so  many  legal  disabilities,  and  expe- 
rience such  contemptuous  treatment,  that  their  condition  can 
be  esteemed  desirable  only  when  compared  with  the  bondage 
to  which  it  has  succeeded.  Of  the  rules  to  which  this  class 
is  subjected,  we  shall  notice  only  one  of  the  most  odious. 
We  speak  of  the  presumption  against  liberty,  which  is  a  rec- 
ognised principle  of  colonial  law.  The  West  Indian  maxim 
is,  that  every  Negro  and  Mulatto  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
Blave,  till,  by  documentary  evidence,  he  can  he  proved  to 
be  otherwise.  It  may  be  notorious,  that  he  has  been  free 
tiince  he  first  resided  in  the  colony,  —  that  be  has  lived 
twenty  years  in  England,  —  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Uayti  or 
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Columbia.  All  ihla  is  immaterial,  ir  he  cannot  prodace 
a  deed  of  manumiraion,  he  is  liable  lo  be  put  up  to  sale  by 
public  auction  !  On  this  subject  remarks  would  be  superflu- 
ous.    Thank  God,  we  are  writing  for  a  free  people. 

We  have  now  accompanied  Mr.  Stephen  throu<;h  most  of 
the  leading  topics  of  bis  work.  We  have  o^rcaaionalty  de- 
parted from  his  arrangement,  which  indeed  is  not  atwajB  the 
most  convenient.  This,  however,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
the  author,  but  to  the  cirCumslances  under  which  ihe  work 
was  composed.  If  there  be  anj  thing  else  to  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  object,  it  is  to  the  lengthened  parallels 
which  Mr.  Stephen  draws  between  the  Slave  laws  of  the  West 
Indies  and  those  which  have  existed  in  other  countries.  He 
is  not,  we  think,  too  severe  npon  our  Colonist".  But  we 
suspect  that  he  is  a  little  too  indulgent  lo  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  These  passages  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  high 
degree  curious  and  ingenious,  though  perhaps  too  long  and  too 
frequent.  Such  blemishes,  however,  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  detract  but  in  a  verj  slight  degree  from  the  value  of 
a  book  eminentlj  distinguished  hj  the  copiousness  and  nov- 
elty of  the  information  which  it  affords,  by  the  force  of  its 
reasoning,  and  by  the  energy  and  animation  of  its  style. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  lamentable  stale  of  the  law,  on  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction,  is  described ;  because  the  evil  lias  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  something  intended  for  a  remedy 
has  at  last  been  provided.  The  imagined  sperilic,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Kstablishment.  This 
measure,  we  doubt  not,  is  well  intended.  But  we  feel  con- 
vinced that,  unless  combined  with  other  reforms,  it  will  prove 
almost  wholly  useless.  The  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the 
slaves  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  political  and 
personal  degradation.  They  are  not  considered  hy  the  law 
aa  human  beings.  And  they  have  therefore,  in  some  meas- 
ure, ceased  to  be  human  beings.  They  must  become  men 
before  they  can  become  Christians.  A  great  effect  may, 
under  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  parlio- 
alar  individuals:  But  those  who  believe  that  any  extensive 
effect  can  be  produced  by  religious  instruction  on  this  miser- 
able race,  may  believe  in  the  famous  conversion  wrought  by 
St.  Anthony  on  the  fish.  Can  a  preacher  prevail  on  his 
hearers  strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties  in  a  country 
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where  no  protectioa  ib  ^ren  to  their  conjngiJ  righb, —  in  a 
Doantry  where  the  husband  and  wife  ina,y.  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  master,  or  by  proce^  <^  law,  be  in  an  instanl,  separated 
for  ever?  Can  be  persuade  ihem  to  rest  on  the  Suniiay,  in 
Colonies  where  the  law  appoint£  that  time  for  the  markets  ? 
Is  there  any  lesson  which  a  Christian  minister  is  more  sol- 
emnly bound  to  teach,  —  is  there  any  lesson  which  it  is,  in  s 
religious  point  of  view,  —  more  important  for  a  convert  to 
learn,  than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refase  obedience  to  ihe  unlaw- 
ful commandH  of  superiors?  Are  the  new  pastors  of  the 
slaves  to  inculcate  this  principle  or  not?  In  other  word»,  are 
the  slaves  to  remain  uninstructed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers  to  be  hanged  ?  This 
is  the  alternative.  Wo  all  remember  that  it  was  made  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  had  read  an  infiamnialory 
chapter  of  the  Bible  to  his  congregation,  —  excellent  encour^ 
agement  for  their  future  teachers  to  "declare  UDto  them," 
according  to  the  expression  of  an  old  divine,  far  too  metb- 
odistical  to  be  txinsidered  as  an  authority  in  the  West  Indiett, 
<*  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  opposed 
religious  instruction ;  and  they  are  in  the  right  They  knowr, 
though  their  misinformed  friends  in  England  do  not  knoir, 
that  Christianity  and  slavery  cannot  long  exist  together.  We 
have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Negroes  can  never,  while  their  political  state  remains  tbe 
same,  he  eiepecced  to  become  Christians.  But,  if  that  were 
possible,  we  are  sure  that  their  political  state  would  very 
speedily  be  changed.  At  every  step  which  the  Negro  makes 
in  tbe  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong, 
he  will  learn  to  reprobate  more  and  more  the  system  under 
which  he  lives.  He  will  not  indeed  be  so  prone  to  engage 
in  rash  and  foolish  tumults ;  but  he  will  be  as  willing  us  he 
now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more  capable  of  strug- 
gling with  effect.  The  forms  in  which  Chi'istiariity  has  been 
at  different  times  disguised,  have  been  aflen  hostile  to  liberty. 
But  wherever  the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms,  —  in 
France,  during  tbe  wars  of  the  Huguenots,  —  in  Holttmd, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  XL,  —  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
tJie  Reformation, — 'in  England,  through  the  whole  contest 
against  the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to  their  expulsion,— 
in   New -England,  through   its  whole   history,  —  in   eveiy 
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place, — in  KveFj  nfce, —  it  has  inspired  a  hatred  of  oppres* 
sion,  and  a  love  of  freedom  !  It  would  be  thus  in  the  West- 
Indies.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  press  a  few 
detached  texts  into  the  cause  of  tynmnj',  have  never  pro- 
duced anj  extensive  effect.  Those  who  cannot  refute  them 
by  reasoning  and  comparison,  will  be  hurried  forward  by  the 
sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  mndness  of  wonnded 
afiection.  All  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  they  will  never  suffer  religious  instruction 
to  be  unreservedly  given  to  the  slaves.  In  that  case,  the 
Hlslabliahment  will  degenerate  into  a  Job.  This  is  no  chi- 
merical apprehension.  There  have  been  clergymen  in  the 
West-Indies  for  many  years  past;  and  what  have  they  done 
for  the  Negroes?  In  what  have  they  conduced,  either  to 
their  temporal  or  to  their  spiritual  welfare  ?  Doubtless  there 
have  been  respectable  men  among  them.  But  is  it  not  noto- 
rious, that  the  benefices  of  the  colonies  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  the  outcasts  of  English  society, —  men  whom  the 
inhabitants  would  not  venture  lo  employ  as  book-keepers, 
yet  whom  they  desired  to  retain  as  boon  compaoion.-!  ?  Any 
person  who  will  look  over  the  Parliamentary  papers  wbidi 
oonlain  the  answers  returned  by  the  colonial  clei^y  to  certain 
queries  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Buthurst,  will  see 
same  curious  instances  of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  and  the 
levity  of  that  body.  Why  should  the  new  Establishment  be 
less  cormpt  than  the  old?  The  dangers  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed are  the  same ;  we  do  not  see  that  its  securities  are 
tDuch  greater.  It  has  Bishops,  tto  doubt;  and  when  we  ob- 
serve that  Bishops  are  more  active  than  their  inferiors  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  begin  to  hope  that  they 
■nay  be  useful  on  the  other. 

These  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wiong  end.  "  Giod,"  says 
cdd  Hooker,  no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments,  "  first 
assigned  Adam  maintenance  for  Ufe,  and  then  appointed  him 
a  law  to  observe."  Our  rulers  would  have  done  well  \o  imi- 
tate the  example,  —  to  give  some  security  to  the  hearth  and 
to  the  back  of  the  slave,  before  they  sent  him  Bishops,  Arch- 
deacons, and  Chancellors  and  Chapters. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Stephen  has,  we  think,  disposed  for  ever 
of  some  of  the  principal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the 
Colonists.  If  those  who  conscientiously  support  slavery  be 
}[ien  to  conviction,  if  its  disltoaest  advocates  be  susceptible 
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of  shame,  they  can  surely  never  a^in  resort  to  that  mode  of 
defence,  which  they  have  so  often  employed  when  hard 
pressed  by  some  particular  case  of  opprcHsion.  On  such 
occasions  their  cry  has  been, "  The.ae  are  individual  iilstancei. 
You  must  not  deduce  general  conclusions  from  them.  What 
would  you  say,  if  we  were  to  form  our  estimate  of  English 
society  from  the  Police  Report?,  or  the  Newjiate  Calendar? 
Liook  at  the  rulea,  and  not  at  the  exceptions."  Here,  then, 
we  have  those  boasted  rules.  And  what  are  they  ?  We  find 
that  the  actions  which  other  societies  punish  as  crimes,  are 
in  the  West  Indies  sanctioned  by  law;  —  that  practices,  of 
which  England  iiffords  no  example  but  in  the  records  of  the 
jail  and  the  gibbet,  are  there  sutfered  to  exist  unpnnished ; — 
that  atrocities  may  there  be  perpetrated  in  the  drawing-room 
or  in  the  maritel-place,  on  the  persons  of  ontried  and  uncon- 
victed individuals,  which  here  would  scarcely  find  an  asylum 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Blood-Bowl  House. 

Is  it  any  answei'  to  this  charge,  now  most  fully  established, 
to  say  that  we  too  have  our  crimes?  Unquestionably,  under 
all  systems,  however  wise,  under  all  drcumstances,  however 
fortunate,  the  passions  of  men  will  incite  them  to  evil.  The 
most  vigilant  police,  the  most  rigid  tribunals,  the  severest 
penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon  avarice  and  re- 
venge. What  then  must  be  the  case  when  these  restrdtnts 
are  withdrawn  ?  In  England  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for 
every  injury.  If  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  were  to  treat 
the  poorest  pauper  in  St.  Giles's  as  the  best  code  in  the  West 
Indies  authorizes  a  niaster*to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  Yet  even  here  we 
find,  that  wherever  power  is  given,  it  is  occasionally  abused; 
that  magi.sCrates,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  betbre  their  eyes,  will  sometimes  be  guilty  of  injustice 
and  tynuiny,  that  even  parents  will  sometimea  starve,  tor- 
ture, murder  the  helple>is  beings  to  whotn  they  have  g^ven 
life.  And  is  it  not  evident,  that  where  there  are  fewer  checks^ 
there  will  be  more  cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  are  of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written 
code.  Many  things,  it  is  confessed,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are 
cruel  and  unjust  in  theory  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Colonists  renders  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system  lenient  and  liberaL    We  answer,  that  public  feeling 
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thongih  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  laws,  always  has  been,  and 
always  must  be,  a  miserable  and  ineffii-ient  eub^tilute  for 
tbera.  The  rules  of  evidence  on  which  public  opinion  pro- 
ceeds are  defective,  and  ita  decisions  are  c«pricious.  Ita 
condemnalion  trequentiy  gparea  the  guilty,  and  falls  on  tlie 
innocent.  It  is  terrible  to  sensitive  and  generous  minds; 
but  it  is  disregarded  by  those  whose  hardened  depravity 
most  requires  restraint  Hence  its  decrees,  however  saluta- 
ry,  nnless  supported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  stronger 
sanciions  of  legislation,  will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed ; 
and  with  principles  which  rest  only  on  public  opinion,  frequent 
infraction  amounts  to  a  repeal.  Nothing  that  is  very  com- 
mon can  be  very  disgraceful.  Thus  public  opinion,  when 
not  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is  first  defied,  and 
then  vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  wickedneaa, 
and  at  last  it  becomes  its  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public 
opinion  must  be  utterly  inefficacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  the  opinion  of  tha  slaves  themselves  goes  for 
nothing.  The  desire  which  wo  feel  to  obtain  the  approba- 
lion,  and  to  avoid  the  censure  of  our  neighbours,  is  no  innate 
or  nni verbal  sentiment.  It  always  springs,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  consideration  of  the  power  which  others  possess 
to  serve  or  to  injure  us.  Tbe  good  will  of  the  lower  orders, 
is  cwirted  only  in  countries  where  they  possess  political  priv- 
ileges, and  where  there  is  much  they  can  give,  and  much  that 
they  can  take  away.  Their  opinion  is  important  or  unim- 
portant, in  proportion  as  their  legal  rights  are  great  or  small. 
It  can,  therefore,  never  be  a  substitute  for  legal  rights.  Does 
a  Smithfield  drover  care  for  the  love  or  hatred  of  his  oxen  ? 
and  yet  his  oxen,  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin's  meliorat- 
ing act,  are  scareely  in  a  more  unprotected  condition  than  the 
slaves  in  our  islands. 

The  opinion  then,  which  is  to  guard  the  slaves  fram  the 
opprei^sions  of  the  privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  priv- 
ileged order  itself.  A  vast  authority  is  intrusted  to  the 
master — the  law  imposes  scarcely  any  restraints  upon  bim 
—  and  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  place  of  all  other 
checks  will  be  fully  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those 
who  participate  in  his  power  and  bis  temptations.  This  may 
be  reason  at  Kingston;  but  will  it  pass  at  Westminster? 
We  are  not  inveighing  against  tbe  white  inhabitants  of  the 
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West  Indies.  We  Ao  not  eaj  that  thej  are  natnraltj'  more 
cruel  or  more  sensual  than  ouivielves.  But  we  saj  that  thejr 
are  men  ;  and  they  desire  to  be  considered  as  angels  1  —  we 
say  as  angels,  for  to  no  human  bein°;,  however  generous  and 
beneficent,  to  no  philantiiropUt,  to  no  fathers  of  the  church, 
could  powers  like  theirs  be  safely  intrusted.  Such  authority 
a  parent  ought  not  to  have  over  his  children.  They  a^k  very 
Gornplacently,  "  Are  we  men  of  a  ditTerent  species  from  your- 
selves ?  We  come  among  yon ;  —  we  mingle  with  you  in  all 
your  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure ;  —  we  bay  and  sell  witb 
you  on  Changs  in  the  morning; —  we  dance  with  your  daugh- 
ters in  the  evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not 
our  dinners  good?  Are  we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers, 
generous  benefactors  ?  Are  not  our  names  in  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  of  alt  your  charities?  And  can  you  believe  that 
we  are  such  monsters  as  the  saints  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can 
you  imagine  that,  by  merely  ci-ossing  the  Atlantic,  we  ac- 
quire a  new  nature  ?  "  We  reply.  You  are  not  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  ourselves ;  and,  therefore,  we  will  not 
g;ive  you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  to  trust  our- 
selves. We  know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours.  We 
know  that  your  restraints  are  fewer;  and,  therefore,  we 
know  that  your  crimes  must  be  greater.  Are  despotic  sover- 
eigns men  of  harder  hearts  by  nature  than  their  subjects? 
Are  they  born  with  a  hereditary  thirst  for  blood  —  with  a 
natural  incapacity  for  friendiihip  ?  Surely  not.  Yet  what 
is  their  general  character?  False  —  cruel  —  licentious  — 
ungrateful.  Many  of  them  have  performed  single  acts  of 
splendid  generosity  and  heroism ;  a  few  may  be  named  whose 
general  administration  has  been  salutary ;  but  scarcely  one 
has  passed  through  life  without  committing  at  least  some 
one  atrocious  act,  from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  which  restrict- 
ing laws  would  have  saved  him  and  his  victims.  If  Henry 
VIII.  had  been  a  private  man,  he  might  have  torn  his  wife's 
ruff,  and  kicked  her  lap-dog.  He  was  a  King,  and  he  cut  off 
her  head  —  not  that  his  passions  were  more  brutal  than  those 
of  many  other  men,  but  that  they  were  less  restrained.  How 
many  of  the  West  Indian  overseers  can  boast  of  the  piety 
and  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  F  Yet,  in  a  single  moment 
of  anger,  that  amiable  prince  destroyed  more  innocent  people 
than  all  the  ruffians  in  Europe  stab  in  fifty  years.  Thus  it 
is  with  a  master  io  the  Colonies.     We  will  suppose  him  to 
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be  a  good  natured  man,  but  subject,  like  other  men,  to  occa- 
sional fits  of  passion.  He  gives  an  order.  It  is  slowly  or 
negligently  executed.  In  England  he  would  grumble,  per- 
haps swear  a  little.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  law  empowers 
him  to  inflict  a  severe  flogging  on  the  loiterer.  Are  we  very 
uncharitable  in  supposing  that  he  will  sometimes  exercise  hia 
privilege  ? 

It  by  DO  means  follows  that  a  person  who  is  humane  in 
England  will  be  humane  to  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
Noching  is  BO  capricious  and  inconsiotent  as  the  compassion 
of  men.  The  Romans  were  people  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  ourselves  —  tbey  loved  their  friends  —  they  cried 
at  tragedies  —  they  gave  money  to  beggars;  —  yet  we  know 
their  fondness  for  gladiatorial  shows.  When,  by  order  of 
Pompey,  some  elephants  were  tortured  in  the  amphitheatre, 
the  audience  was  so  shocked  at  the  yells  and  contortions 
by  which  the  poor  creatures  expressed  their  agony,  that  they 
burst  forth  into  eiecrations  against  their  favourite  general. 
The  same  people,  in  the  same  place,  had  probably  often  given 
the  fatal  iwirl  of  the  thumb  which  condemned  some  gallant 
barbarian  to  receive  the  sword.  In  our  own  time,  many  a 
man  shoots  partridges  in  such  i)uml)ers  that  he  is  compelled 
to  bury  them,  who  would  chastise  his  son  for  amusing  him- 
self with  the  equally  interesting,  and  not  more  cruel  di- 
version, of  catching  flies  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  The  dro- 
ver goads  oxen  —  the  fishmonger  crimps  cod  —  the  dragoon 
sabres  a  Frenchman  —  the  Spanish  Inquisition  bums  a  Jew 
—  the  Irish  gentleman  torra  en  Is  a  Catholic.  These  persons 
are  not  necessarily  destitute  of  feeling.  Each  of  them  would 
shrink  from  any  cruel  employment,  except  that  to  which  his 
situation  has  familiarized  him. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will 
ever  convince  the  people  of  England  that  their  practice  is 
merciful,  and  that  is,  by  making  their  laws  mercifuL  We 
cannot  understand  why  men  should  so  tenaciously  fight  for 
powers  which  they  do  not  mean  to  exercise.  If  the  oppres- 
sive privileges  of  the  master  be  nominal  and  not  real,  let 
him  cede  them,  and  silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Let  him  cede  them  for  his  own  honour.  Let  him  cede  them 
in  compliance  with  the  desire,  the  vain  and  superfluous 
desire,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  people  of  England.  Is  the 
'cpeal  of  laws  which  have  become  obsolete,  —  is  the  prohibi- 
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tion  of  crimes  which  are  never  committed,  too  great  a  return 
for  a  bounty  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  a  pro- 
tecliug  duty  most  injurioua  to  the  manufacturers  of  England 
and  Ihe  cultivators  of  Hindostan,  for  an  army  which  alone 
protects  from  inevitable  ruin  the  Uvea  and  possessions  of  the 
Colonists  ? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West  Indian  manners  give 
protection  even  lo  those  extreme  enormities  against  which 
the  "Weil  Indian  laws  provide.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  one  of  the  most  ordinary  sophbms  of  our  opponents. 
"  Why,"  they  exciuim,  "  is  our  whole  body  to  be  censured  for 
the  depravity  of  a  few  P  £very  society  has  its  miscreants. 
If  we  had  our  Hodge,  you  had  your  Thurtell.  If  we  had 
our  Hu^ins,  you  had  your  Wall.  No  candid  reasoner  will 
ground  general  charges  on  individual  cases."  The  refuta~ 
tion  is  simple.  When  a  community  does  nothing  to  prevent 
guilt,  it  ought  lo  bear  the  blame  of  it.  Wickedness,  when 
punished,  is  disgraceful  only  to  the  offender.  Unpunished,  it 
is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  society.  Our  charge  against  the 
Colonists  is  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  among  them, 
but  that  they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance. 
Since  the  West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgate 
Calendar,  we  will  place,  side  by  side,  a  leaf  from  that  melan- 
choly Register,  and  another  from  the  West  Indian  Annals. 

Mr.  Wall  was  Governor  at  Gorce.  In  that  situation  he 
flogged  a  man  to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  his  re- 
turn  to  England,  he  was  indicted  for  murder.  He  escaped 
to  the  Continent.  For  twenty  years  he  remained  in  exile. 
For  twenty  years  the  English  people  retained  the  impression 
of  his  crime  uueffaced  within  their  hearts.  He  sbined  his 
residence  —  he  disguised  his  person  —  he  changed  his  name, 
—  still  their  eyes  were  upmi  him,  for  evil,  and  not  for  good. 
At  length,  conceiving  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  be  re- 
turned. He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged,  amidst  the 
huzzas  of  an  innumerable  multitude.' 

Edward  Huggins  of  Nevis,  atxHit  fifteen  years  ago,  flogged 
upwards  of  twenty  slaves  in  the  public  market-place,  with 
such  severity  as  to  produce  the  death  of  one,  and  to  ruin  the 

1  We  should  be  br,  indeed,  from  appUnding  those  sboatt,  If  tha;  wen 
the  eiultatioo  of  CTuelty;  but  the^aroBe  ftom  the  ■ppnhensiaa  UutCocirt 
bvonr  wu  aboul  to  uve  the  criminal ;  uid  the  feeliog  ezpnued  wu  bt 
the  triamph  of  jnMke. 
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constitutions  of  many.  He  had  grossly  violaled  the  law  of 
the  Colony,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  such  inflictions.  He 
had  violated  it  in  open  daj,  and  in  the  present'e  of  a  magis- 
trate. He  was  indicted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  ci-own. 
His  advocate  acknowledged  the  facts,  but  ai^ed  that  the  act 
on  which  he  was  tried,  was  passed  only  to  silence  the  zealots 
in  England,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  enforced.  Hug- 
gins  was  acquitled!  But  that  was  a  tiille.  Some  niembera 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their  seats  at  the  next  e)eo- 
tioD,  for  taking  part  against  hira.  A  printer  of  a  neighbour- 
ing island  was  convicted  of  a  libel,  merely  for  pnblishing  an 
official  report  of  the  evidence,  transmitted  to  him  by  author- 
ity. In  a  word,  he  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  grew  in  influence  and  popularity ;  while  a 
most  respectable  planter,  an  enlightened  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  Mr.  Tobin,  who,  nobly  despising  the  prejudices 
of  his  cla»<,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
these  diabolical  outr^es,  was  menaced  with  prosecutions, 
assailed  with  slanders,  and  preserved  only  by  blindness  from 
challenges. 

Let  these  cases  be  compared.  We  do  not  Ray  that  Wall 
vas  not  as  bad  a  man  as  Hiiggins;  but  we  do  say  that  the 
English  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime  of  Wall, 
and  that  the  public  character  of  the  people  of  Nevia  suffers 
seriously  by  the  crime  of  Huggins.  They  have  adopted  the 
guilt,  and  they  must  share  in  the  infamy.  We  know  that 
the  advocates  of  slavery  atfect  to  deride  this  and  similar  nar- 
ratives as  old  and  threadbare.  They  sneer  at  them  in  con- 
versation, and  cough  them  down  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  is  in  vain.  They  are  written  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  i  and  they  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  smooth 
nothings  of  all  the  official  defenders  of  such  transactions  are 
fbr^tten. 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  laws  and  bad  customs, 
reciprocally  producing  and  produced  by  each  other,  have 
given  to  the  Whiles  in  all  the  t^lave  islands . —  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, French  and  English  —  a  peculiar  character,  in  which 
almost  all  the  traits,  which,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  dis- 
tinguish the  different  nations,  are  lost.  We  think  we  describe 
that  character  sufficiently  when  we  call  it  the  despotic  char- 
acter. In  nothing  does  this  temper  more  strongly  appear 
tliaii  in  the  r^  and  contempt  with  which  the  Colonists 
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receive  every  command,  and  indeed  every  admonition,  froro 

the  avithorilies  of  the  mother  country.  When  the  territorial 
power  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  been  at  slake,  has  that  great  body  conducted  itself 
thus?  Do  even  foreign  powers  treat  us  in  thia  manner? 
We  have  often  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  sovereipns  of 
the  Continent  on  the  nubject  of  the  slave  trade.  We  have 
been  repulsed  —  we  have  been  deluded.  But  by  whom  have 
we  been  inaulted  ?  The  rcpre«';ntations  of  the  Kiitj;  and 
people  of  England  have  never  been  met  with  outrageoos 
acorn  and  anger,  —  escept  by  the  men  who  owe  their  food  to 
our  bounties,  and  their  lives  to  our  iroopR.  To  the  mo8t 
gentle  and  moderate  advice,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors  resident  in  Eng- 
land, they  reply  only  in  raving  of  absurd  slander,  or  impo- 
tent defiance.  The  essays  in  their  new!>paperB,  the  fpeecbea 
of  their  legislators,  the  resolutions  of  their  vestries,  are, 
almost  without  exception,  mere  collections  of  rancorous 
abuse,  unmixed  with  argument  If  the  Antislaveiy  Society 
would  publish  a  small  tract,  containing  simply  the  leading 
articles  of  five  or  six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  they  would,  we  believe,  do  more  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  their  adversaries  than  by  any  other 
means  which  can  be  devised.  Such  a  collection  would  ex- 
hibit to  the  country  the  real  nature  of  that  malignant  spirit 
which  banished  Sulishurj,  which  destroyed  Smith,  and  which 
broke  the  honest  heart  of  Ramsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  mo:^I  of  these  xealots  of  slavery 
have  little  or  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question.  If  the 
colonies  should  be  ruined,  the  loss  will  fall,  not  upon  the 
book-keepers,  the  overseers,  the  herd  of  needy  emigrants 
who  make  up  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica;  but  upon  the 
Ellises,  the  Hibberts,  the  Mannings,  men  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble characters  and  enlightened  minds  in  the  country.  They 
might  have  been  excused,  if  any  person  could  be  excused, 
for  employing  violent  and  abusive  language.  Yet  they  have 
conducted  themselves,  not  perhaps  exactly  as  we  mig^it  wish 
them,  hut  still  tike  gentlemen,  like  men  of  sense,  like  men 
of  feeling.  Why  is  this?  Simply  because  they  live  in  Eng- 
land, and  participate  in  English  feelings.  The  Colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  degraded  by  familiarity  with  oppression. 
Let  us  not  be  deceived.     The  cry  which  resounds  from  the 
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West  Indies  is  raJstsi  by  men,  who  are  trembling  lesa  for 
their  property  than  for  the  privileges  of  their  caste.  These 
are  the  persons  who  love  slavery  fur  its  own  sake.  The 
declarations  so  often  made  by  the  ParliameDt,  by  the  Min- 
isters, by  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery,  that  ilie  interests 
of  all  parties  will  be  fairly  considered,  and  that  wherever  a 
just  claini  to  compensation  can  be  established,  compensation 
will  be  given,  bring  no  comfort  to  them.  They  may  have 
no  posseiisionB,  but  they  have  white  faces.  Should  compen- 
Kation  be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a  sixpence ;  bnt 
they  will  lose  the  power  of  oppressing  with  impunity  every 
man  who  has  a  black  skin.  And  it  is  to  these  men,  v/bo 
have  scarcely  any  interest  in  the  value  of  colonial  property, 
but  who  have  a  deep  interest,  —  the  interest  of  a  petty  tyr- 
anny, and  a  despicable  pride  in  the  maintenance  of  colonial 
injustice,  that  the  British  Farliainent  is  required  to  give  up 
its  unquestionable  right  of  superintendence  over  every  part 
of  our  empire.  If  this  were  requested  as  a  matter  of  indul' 
gence,  or  rec-ommended  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  we  might 
well  be  surprised.  But  it  is  demanded  as  a  constitutional 
right.  On  what  does  this  right  rest?  On  what  statute  P  On 
what  charter?  On  what  precedent?  On  what  analogy? 
That  the  uniform  practice  of  past  ages  has  been  against  their 
claim,  they  themselves  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Do  they 
mean  to  assert,  that  a  parliament  in  which  they  are  not  rep- 
resented ought  not  to  legislate  for  them  ?  That  question  we 
leave  them  to  settle  with  their  friends  of  the  Quarierly  Re- 
view and  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  who,  we  hope,  will 
enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  virtual  representation.  If 
ever  that  expression  could  be  justly  used,  it  would  be  in  the 
present  ca&e  ;  for  probably  there  is  no  interest  more  fully 
represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  the 
colonial  proprietors.  But  for  ourselves  we  answer.  What 
have  1/ou  to  do  with  such  doctrines?  If  you  will  adopt  the 
principles  of  liberty,  adopt  them  altc^ether.  Every  argu- 
ment which  you  can  urge  in  support  of  your  own  claims, 
might  be  employed,  with  far  greater  justice,  in  favour  of  the 
emancipation  of  yotir  bondsmen.  When  that  event  shall 
have  taken  place,  your  demand  will  deserve  consideration. 
At  present,  what  you  require  under  the  name  of  freedom  is 
nothing  but  unlimited  power  to  oppress.  It  is  the  freedom 
of  Nero. 
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"  But  we  will  rebel  I"  Who  can  refrain  from  tbinkiog  of 
Captain  Lamuel  Gulliver,  who,  while  raised  axty  feet  from 
the  ground  on  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag.  claps 
bis  hand  on  bis  aword  and  tells  his  Majesty  that  lie  knows 
how  to  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel  1  Bravely  resolved, 
most  magnanimouB  Grildrig  !  But  remember  the  wir^e  re- 
mark of  Lord  BeeGngton  —  "courage  without  power,"  said 
thai  illustrious  exile,  "is  like  a  conBumptive  running  foot- 
man." What  are  your  means  of  resistance?  Are  there,  in 
all  the  islands  put  together,  ten  thousand  white  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  ?  Are  not  your  forces,  such  as  they  are, 
divided  into  smalt  portions  which  can  never  act  in  concert? 
But  this  is  mere  trifling.  Are  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  thia 
moment  able  to  protect  yourselves  against  yoar  slaves  witb- 
out  our  aasbtance  ?  If  you  can  still  rise  up  and  lie  down  in 
security  —  if  you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless, 
and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  — if  you  can  still  bold  your 
petty  parliaments,  and  say  your  little  speeches,  and  move 
Mir  little  motions  —  if  you  can  still  outrage  and  insult  th« 
'arliament  and  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it  ? 
To  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.  If  we  suspend 
our  protection  —  if  we  recall  our  troops  —  in  a  week  the 
knife  is  at  your  throats  1 

Look  to  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  What 
are  you  to  ut  ihu  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you?  If 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  pasa  over  you,  and  your  place 
know  you  no  mare,  what  should  im  lose  ?  Could  we  Gad  no 
other  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enormous  bounties  on 
sugar  ?  —  no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  we  might  send 
our  soldiers  to  catch  the  yellow  fever  ?  —  no  other  commu- 
nity for  which  we  might  pour  forth  our  blood  and  lavish  our 
money,  to  purchase  nothing  but  injuries  and  insults  ?  What 
do  we  make  by  yon?  If  En^nd  is  no  longer  to  be  (A« 
mittrtu  of  her  colonies,  —  if  she  is  to  be  only  the  handmaid 
of  their  pleasures,  or  the  accomplice  of  their  crimes,  she  may 
at  least  venture  to  ask,  as  a  handmaid,  what  are  to  be  the 
w^es  of  her  service,  —  as  an  accompUce,  what  is  to  be  ber 
portion  of  the  spoil  ?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty,  and 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  be  words  without 
a  meaning,  we  at  least  talk  to  the  puipoae  when  we  talk  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Let  us  count  otir  gains.    Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  loft^ 
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phrases  of  Colooial  declnmation.  The  West  Indies,  we  are 
(oM,  are  a  soarce  of  vast  wealth  and  revenoe  to  the  country. 
They  are  a  nursery  of  seamen.  They  take  great  quantities 
of  our  manufactures.  They  add  to  our  politiral  importance. 
They  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.  These  absurdities 
have  been  repeated,  till  they  have  begun  to  impose  upon 
the  impostors  who  invented  them.  Let  us  examiite  them 
briefly. 

Oar  commercial  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply 
this.  We  buy  our  sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than 
is  given  for  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  surplus 
they  export  to  the  Continent,  where  the  price  is  loner ;  and 
we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our  own  pockets.  Our 
trade  wiih  the  West  Indies  is  saddled  wiih  almost  all  the 
expense  of  their  civil  and  military  establish ments,  and  with 
n  boun^  of  1,200,000^  Let  these  be  dedacted  from  the 
profits  of  which  we  hear  eo  much,  and  their  amount  will 
shrink  indeed.  Let  us  then  deduct  from  the  residue  the 
advantages  which  we  relinquish  in  order  to  obtain  it,  — that 
is  to  say,  the  prolits  of  a  free  sugar  trade  all  over  the  woiU; 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a 
connexion  to  whit;h  we  have  sacrificed  the  Negroes  in  one 
hemisphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

Bat  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  man- 
utscturea !  They  eon  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodities 
which  they  send  us.  And  from  whatever  country  we  may 
import  the  same  commodities,  to  that  country  must  we  send 
out  (he  same  returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits  the  de- 
mands of  onr  Eastern  empire?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the 
want  of  an  adequate  return.  From  that  immense  market  — 
from  the  custom  of  one  hundred  millioos  of  consumers,  onr 
manufacturers  are  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  by  the  pro- 
tecting duties  on  East  Indian  sugar. 

But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West  Indian 
trade  I  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  fallacy.  As  long  as 
the  present  quantity  of  sugar  is  imported  into  England,  no 
matter  Irom  what  country,  the  revenue  will  not  suffer;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  diminished,  the  con- 
BumpUon,  and,  consequently,  the  revenue,  must  increase. 
But  the  West  Indian  trade  affords  extensive  employment  to 
British  shipping  and  seamen  I  Why  more  than  any  equally 
1  trade  with  any  other  part  of  the  world?     The 
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more  active  our  trade,  tbe  more  demand  there  will  be  for 
fihipping  and  seamen ;  and  every  one  who  has  learnt  the 
alphabet  of  Poliiical  Economy,  knows  that  trade  ia  active,  in 
proportion  onlj  as  it  is  free. 

Tliere  are  some  who  assert  that,  in  a  military  and  political 
point  of  view,  the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importanoe  to  this 
country.  Thia  is  a  common,  but  a  monstrotis  misreprescn* 
tation.  "We  Tenture  lo  nay,  that  Colonial  empire  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  curaea  of  modem  Europe.  What  nation 
ha!4  it  ever  strengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it  ever  enriched? 
What  have  been  its  fruits?  Wars  of  frequent  occuiTence 
and  immense  cost,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clash- 
ing jurisdiction,  corruption  in  governments,  and  indigence 
among  the  people.  What  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for 
Spain,  the  Brazils  fi>r  Portugal,  Batavia  for  Holland  ?  Or, 
if  the  experience  of  others  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  profit 
by  our  own  P  What  have  we  not  sacrificed  to  our  in&tuated 
paesion  for  transatlaulio  dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so 
often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling  gardens  and  dear  fire- 
sides for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  Other 
side  of  the  globe:  This  inspired  us  with  the  project  of  con- 
quering America  in  Germany :  ThLi  induced  us  Id  resign  till 
the  advantages  of  our  insular  situation  —  to  embroil  our- 
selves in  the  intrigues,  and  fight  the  battles  of  half  the  Con- 
tinent—lo  form  coalitions  which  were  instantly  broken  — 
and  to  give  subsidies  which  were  never  earned ;  This  gave 
birth  to  the  fratricidal  war  against  American  liberty,  vith 
all  its  disgraceful  defeals,  and  all  its  barren  victories,  and  all 
the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all  the  bloody  oon- 
tracls  of  the  Hessian  slaughterhouse  ;  This  it  was  which,  in 
the  war  against  the  French  republic,  induced  us  to  send 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die 
in  We^t  Indian  hospitals,  while  the  Armies  of  our  enemies 
wera  pouring  over  tlie  Khine  and  tbe  Alps.  When  a  colo- 
nial acquisition  has  been  in  prospect,  we  have  thought  no 
expenditure  extravagant,  no  interference  perilous.  Grotd  haa 
been  to  us  as  dusi,  and  blood  as  water.  Shall  we  never 
learn  wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit 
wilder  than  the  wildest  dream  of  alchymy,  with  all  the  cr^ 
dulity  and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  ? 

Those  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  conduce  to 
the  military  or  maritime  power  of  nations,  &j  in  the  face  of 
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history.  The  colonies  of  Spain  were  far  more  e:clensive 
and  populous  than  ours.  Haa  Spain,  at  any  time  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  been  a  match  for  England  either  by  land 
or  by  sea  ?  Fit\y  years  ago,  our  colonial  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica were  far  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  those  which  we 
at  present  possess.  Have  we  since  that  time  experienced 
any  decay  in  our  political  influence,  in  our  opulence,  or  in 
our  security  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  Vii^nia  was  a  less  val- 
uable possession  than  Jamaica,  or  Massachusetts  than  fiar- 
badoes? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  evils  of  our  Colonial  system  are 
immensely  aggravated  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  slate  of  slavery  which  exis^  there.  Our 
other  setllemenLs  we  have  to  defend  only  against  foreign 
invasion.  These  we  must  protect  against  the  ctmsiant  enmity 
of  the  miserable  bondsmen, 'who  are  always  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  deliverance,  if  not  of  revenge.  With  our  other 
eslabli:jfament3  we  may  establish  commercial  relations  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties.  But  these  are  in  a  state  of  absolute 
pauperism ;  for  what  are  bounties  and  forced  prices  but  an 
enormous  poor-rate  in  disguise  ? 

These  are  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  (o  be  thankful. 
These  are  the  benefiLa,  in  return  for  which  we  are  to  suffer 
a  handful  of  managers  and  attorneys  to  insult  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  England,  in  the  exereiso  of  rights 
as  old  and  sacred  as  any  part  of  our  Constitution.  If  the 
proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France,  or  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  had  treated  our  Government 
as  these  creatures  of  our  own  have  dared  to  do,  should  we  not 
have  taken  such  satisfaction  as  would  have  made  the  ears  of 
all  that  heard  of  it  to  tingle  ?  Would  there  not  have  been 
a  stately  manifesto,  and  a  warlike  message  to  both  Houses, 
and  vehement  speeches  from  all  parties,  and'  unanimous  ad- 
dresses abounding  in  offers  of  lives  and  fortunes  ?  If  any 
£^Hth  mob,  composed  of  the  discipli^s  of  Faine  and  Carlile, 
should  dare  to  pull  down  a  place  of  religious  worship,  to 
drive  the  minister  from  bis  residence,  to  threaten  with  de- 
struction any  other  who  should  dare  to  take  his  place,  would 
not  the  yeomanry  be  called  out?  Would  not  Parliament  bo 
summoned  before  the  appointed  time  ?  Would  there  not  be 
sealed  bags  and  secret  committees,  and  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  ?     In  Barbadoes  all  this  has  been  done. 
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It  has  been  ioae  openly.  It  has  not  been  punished.  It  is 
at  this  hour  a  theme  of  boaating  and  merrimenL  And  whftt 
u  the  language  of  our  rulers?  "  We  must  not  irritate  thenu 
We  must  try  lenient  measures.  It  is  better  that  such  unfor- 
tunate occurrences  should  not  be  brought  before  the  Parluti- 
menk"  Surely  the  mantle,  or  rather  the  cassock,  of  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  has  descended  on  the«e  gentlemen.  "  It  is  Dot 
jDeet  the  council  bear  a  riot.  There  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a 
riot  The  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  henr  the  fear 
of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot."  We  have  outdone  all  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  patience.  The  Job  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  Griselda  of  profane  romance,  were  but  typen  trf" 
our  philosophy.    Surely  our  endurance  must  be  drawiag  to 

We  do  not  wish  that  Eogltuid  should  drive  forth  ber  prod- 
igal oflspring  to  wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husks  which 
they  bare  desired.  The  Colonists  have  deserved  such  ■  puo- 
isbmenL  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves,  for  the  sake  of 
those  persons,  residing  in  this  country,  who  are  interested  in 
West  Indian  property,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  inflicted 
That  the  slaves,  when  no  longer  restrained  by  our  troops, 
woukl,  in  no  very  long  time,  achieve  their  own  liberation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  As  little  do  we  doubt  that  such  a  i-evoln- 
tion,  violent  as  it  would  doubtless  be,  would  be  desirable,  if 
it  were  the  only  possible  means  of  subverting  the  present 
system.  The  horrors  of  a  battle  or  a  massacre  force  them- 
selves upon  our  senses.  The  effects  of  protracted  tyranny, 
the  terror,  the  degradation,  the  blighted  afiectiona,  the  stunted 
intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart,  the  premature  decay  of  the 
frame,  are  evils  less  obvious,  but  equedly  certain ;  and,  when 
continued  through  successive  generations,  make  up  a  greater 
sum  of  human  misery  than  was  ever  inflicted  in  the  par- 
ozysm  of  any  revolution.  Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  sav- 
ages, i-ude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries,  intox- 
icated by  recent  freedom,  would  be  much  benefited  by  the 
wise  and  merciful  contwl  of  an  enlightened  people. 

We  feel  also  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors  who  reside 
in  England.  Between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Col- 
onies we  see  a  great  distinction.  There  may  be  in  this  body 
individuals  infected  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  colonial  char^ 
acter.  But  there  are  also  among  them  many  gentlemen  of 
benevolent  feelings  and  enlarged  minds,  who  have  dtme  much 
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to  alleviate  the  condition  of  their  alavea,  and  who  would^  will- 
ingly see  the  meliorating  measures  which  his  Majesty's  m'la- 
istere  have  suggested,  adopted  by  the  West  Indian  lefrislators. 
They  have  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with  the  Colonists, 
or  with  the  scribblers  whom  the  Colonists  feed  and  clothe. 
They  have  taken  little  part  in  the  controversy,  ashamed 
{Mvhabty  of  the  in&mous  allies  with  whom  diey  would  have 
(o  cooperate.  But  what  t>iey  have  snid  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  said  manfully  and  courteously.  Their  influence,  bow- 
ever,  is  at  present  exerted  decidedly  in  favour  of  slavery, 
not,  we  verily  believe,  from  any  love  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  partly  because  they  think  that  their  own  charao- 
tere  are  in  some  degree  affected  hy  the  attacks  which  are 
]nade  on  the  Colonial  system,  and  partly  because  they  appre- 
hend that  their  properiy  is  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  feeling  which  at  present  prevails  throughout  the 
country. 

On  both  points  they  are  mistaken.  We  are  convinced 
that  there  is  not,  in  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them, 
or  an  indisposition  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  their  inter- 
eatg.  The  honest,  but  uninformed  zeal,  of  individuals,  may 
sometimes  break  forth  into  intemperate  expressions :  But 
the  great  body  of  the  people  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  class  of  which  we  speak  and  the  Colonial  mob.  Let  it 
be  their  care  to  preserve  that  distinction  indelible. 

We  call  for  their  support.  They  are  our  natural  allies. 
Scarcely  have  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  scarcely  have  the 
Abolitionists  themselves,  been  more  rancorously  abused  by 
the  orators  of  Jamaica,  than  those  persons.  The  objects  of 
the  two  classes  are  wholly  different.  The  one  consists  of 
English  gentlemen,  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source 
from  which  they  derive  a  part  of  their  revenue.  The  other 
is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  hungry  adventurers,  who 
are  too  poor  to  buy  the  pleasure  of  tyranny,  and  are  there- 
fore attached  to  the  only  system  under  which  they  can  enjoy 
it  gratis.  The  former  wish  only  to  secure  their  possessions ; 
the  latter  are  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  privileges 
of  the  white  skin.  Against  those  privileges  let  ns  declare 
interminable  war,  war  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children, 
and  for  our  grand-children,  —  war  without  peace  —  war  with- 
out truce  —  war  without  quarter  I  But  we  respect  the  rights 
of  property  as  much  as  we  detest  the  prerogatives  of  colour. 
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We  entreat  these  respectable  persons  to  reflect  on  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  the  tenure  by  wliich  they  hold  their  prop- 
erty. Even  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  lo  this 
controversy,  —  if  the  subject  of  slavery  were  no  longer  to 
occupy  the  attenlJon  of  the  British  public,  could  they  think 
themselves  secure  from  ruin?  Are  no  ominous  signs  visible 
in  the  political  horizon  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  disceni 
this  time  ?  AH  Che  ancient  fabrics  of  colonial  empire  are 
falling  to  pieces.  The  old  equilibrium  of  power  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of  new  States  into 
the  system.  Our  West-India  po^esslons  are  not  now  sur- 
rounded, as  they  formerly  were,  by  the  oppressed  and  impov- 
erished colonies  of  a  superannuated  monarchy,  in  the  last 
Blage  of  dolage  and  debility,  but  by  young,  and  vigorous,  and 
warlike  I'epublics.  We  have  defended  our  colonies  against 
Spain.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  shall  be  able  (O 
defend  them  against  Mexico  or  Hayti  P  We  are  told,  that  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  a  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
is  Bufiicient  to  excite  all  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  to  rebel. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  Jamaica  by  the 
appearance  of  three  or  four  Black  regiments,  with  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  stand  of  arms  ?  The  colony  would  be  tost. 
Would  it  ever  be  recovered  ?  Would  England  engage  in  a 
contest  for  that  object,  at  so  vast  a  distance,  and  in  m>  deadly 
a  climate?  Would  she  not  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  that 
mighty  expedition  which  perished  In  St.  Domingo?  Let  us 
suppose,  however,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  thai,  in  the 
fleld,  it  were  successful.  Have  we  forgotten  how  long  a  few 
Maroons  defended  the  central  mountains  of  the  island  against 
all  the  efforts  of  disciplined  valour?  A  similar  contest  on  a 
lai^r  scale  might  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping 
our  forces  in  continual  employment,  and  depriving  property 
of  all  its  security.  The  country  might  spend  fitly  millions 
of  pound.'',  and  bury  fifty  thousand  men,  before  the  contest 
could  be  terminated.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  a  servile  war,  the 
master  mutt  be  the  loser  —  for  his  enemies  are  his  chattels. 
Whether  the  slave  conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  lost  to  the 
owner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  soil  lies  uncultivated  ;  the  ma- 
chinery is  destroyed.  And  when  the  possessions  of  the  planter 
are  restored  to  him,  they  have  been  changed  into  a  desert. 

Our  policy  is  clear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Cktlonies,  we 
must  take  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  slaves.  We  must  give  them  institutions  which 
[hey  may  have  no  temptation  to  change.  We  h&\  e  governed 
the  Canadians  liberally  and  ttniently ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  we  can  trust  to  them  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  moat  formidable  power  that  anywhere  threatens  our  Co- 
lonial dominions.  This  is  the  only  safeguard.  You  may 
renew  atl  ihe  atrocities  of  Barhadoes  and  Demerara.  You 
may  inflict  all  the  mo^t  hateful  punishments  authorised  by 
the  insular  codes.  You  may  massacre  by  the  thousand,  and 
bang  by  ihe  score.  You  may  even  once  more  roast  your 
captives  in  slow  fires,  and  ^tiirve  them  in  iron  cages,  or  flay 
them  alive  with  the  carl-whip.  You  wilt  only  hasten  the 
day  of  retribution.  Therefore,  we  say,  "  Let  Ihera  go  forth 
from  the  house  of  bondage.  For  wo  unio  you,  if  you  wait 
for  the  plagues  and  the  signs,  the  woodirs  and  thu  war,  the 
mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  ! " 

If  the  great  West  Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  dif- 
fei'cnt  line  of  conduct,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  Antilles,  it  matters  little.  We  should  gladly 
accept  of  their  assistance ;  But  we  feel  assured  that  ibeir 
opjHisitioa  cannot  utfect  the  ultimate  result  of  the  contro- 
versy. It  ia  not  to  any  particular  party  in  the  church  or  in 
the  stale ;  it  is  not  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  hnnd  of  the 
speaker;  it  is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the  Meeting,  that 
we  look  exdusively  for  support.  We  believtt  that,  on  this 
subject,  the  hearts  of  the  Englbh  People  bum  within  them. 
They  bate  slavery.  They  have  hated  it  for  ages.  It  has, 
indeed,  bidden  itself  for  a  time  in  a  remote  nook  of  their 
dominions :  but  it  is  now  discovered  and  dragged  to  light. 
That  is  suffidenL  Its  sentence  is  pronounced  ;  and  it  never 
can  escape !  never,  though  all  the  efforts  of  its  supporters 
should  be  redoubled,  —  never,  though  sophistry,  and  false- 
hood, and  Blander,  and  the  jests  of  the  pothouse,  the  ribaldry 
of  the  brothel,  and  t)ie  slang  of  Ihe  ring  or  flve^i'  court, 
should  do  their  utmost  in  its  defence,  —  never,  though  fresh 
insurrections  should  be  got  up  to  frighten  tlie  people  out  of 
their  judgment,  and  fresh  companies  to  bubble  them  out  of 
their  money,  —  never,  though  it  should  find  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  itself,  the 
purveyors  of  its  slander,  and  the  mercenaries  of  its  defence !  ^ 

'  9iiic«  the  sbovB  ulicla  wm  prepared  for  Ihe  pres*.  -we  h»ve  met  witli  a 
new  md  very  imiwrtant  work  on  She  subject  of  WeM-Iudi*  Slavery.    It  u 
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■ntillad, "  The  W«t  Indies  u  they  an,  or  •  real  PiHure  of  SUverv,  pntic- 
uUrly  in  J«ni»iai,"  bv  the  Bev.  R.  Dickell,  ■  cicminsn  of  the  (,'liurch  of 
EnKlaad,  who  resided  a  coDsidenble  lime  id  that  iilind.  Tb«  work  if  ill 
wntlen ;  and  il  might  have  been  reduced  wilh  (dvuta(^  to  half  its  pn*- 
ent  eiit.     It  prodiicce,  however,  an  irreBistiiiie  impreasion  of  the  hsnuty 

menu  which,  on  the  •uthority  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Williammn,  and  Mr. 
Meabing,  were  laid  before  the  public  tvo  ream  ago,  in  the  pampblel  called 
"Negro  Slaverr."  Mr.  Bickell  has  alno  b'rought  forward  varioui  newlicit 
of  the  moat  damning  description,  in  iUiutration  both  of  the  H^uri  of 
Negro  hondHge,  and  of  (he  extiaoniinarv  dipeolittenefts  of  manners  pre^lil- 
in^  in  Jamaica.  We  stnmgly  recommend  the  work  to  gene™!  perusal,  mi 
a  moat  neaaooable  antidote  to  thow  delutive  talea  of  caloDial  ameiionlioa, 
by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  abate  the  bomirso  universBily  ftll  ia 
coatempUting  the  cmel  and  debawng  eflecta  of  the  alave  ayiiem. 
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Fkw  things  have  ever  appeared  to  ns  mora  inexplicable 
than  the  cry  which  it  has  pleased  thoee  who  arrogate  to 
themeelvea  the  exclasive  praiM  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy, 
to  raise  against  the  projected  University  of  London.  In 
most  of  those  publications  which  are  distinguished  by  zeal 
for  the  Church  and  the  Govemmeat,  the  scheme  is  never 
mentioned  but  with  aflected  contempt,  or  unaffected  fury. 
The  Academic  pulpits  have  resounded  with  invectives  against 
it ;  and  many  even  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  mem* 
bers  of  the  old  foundations  seem  to  contemplate  it  with  very 
nncomfortable  feelings. 

We  were  startled  at  this.  For  surely  no  undertaking  of 
equal  importance  was  ever  oommeaced  in  a  mauner  more 
pacific  and  conciliatory.  If  the  management  has  fallen,  in 
a  gre^  measure,  into  the  hands  of  persons  whose  political 
opinions  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  dominant  party, 
this  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  jealousy  which 
that  party  tboaght  tit  to  entertain.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
lo  all  appearance,  had  nothing  to  dread.  Hostilities  wera 
not  declared.  Even  rivalry  was  disclaimed.  The  new  Insti- 
tution did  not  aspira  to  participate  in  the  privileges  which 
bad  been  so  long  monopolised  by  those  ancient  corporations. 
It  asked  for  no  franchises,  no  lands,  no  advowsons.  It  did 
not  interfere  with  that  myaterious  scale  of  degrees  on  which 
good  churchmen  look  with  as  much  veneration  as  the  Patri- 
arch on  the  ladder  up  which  he  saw  angels  ascending.  It 
did  not  ask  permission  to  search  houses  without  warrants, 
or  to  take  books  from  publishers  without  paying  for  them. 

1  ThougUt  on  Iht  Adtaactrntta  of  Acadtmical  Education  in  England. 
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There  was  to  be  no  melo-dramatic  pageniilry.  no  ancient 
ceremoninl,  no  silver  mace,  no  gowns  either  black  or  red.  no 
hood'4  either  of  fur  or  of  satin,  no  public  orator  to  make 
Bpecrche*  which  nobody  hears,  no  oaths  sworn  only  to  be 
biwjken.  Nobody  thought  of  emulating  the  cloiaiets,  the 
nriiHns,  the  painted  glass,  the  withered  mummies,  the  busts 
of  great  men,  and  the  pictures  of  naked  women,  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  island  to  the  banks  of  Isis 
and  Gam.  The  persons  whose  Bdvanfcge  was  chiefly  in 
view  belonged  to  a  class  of  which  very  few  ever  find  their 
way  to  (he  old  colleges.  The  name  of  University  was  indeed 
assumed;  and  it  han  been  said  that  this  gave  offence.  But 
we  are  confident  that  so  ridiculous  an  objection  can  have 
been  entertained  by  very  few.  It  reminds  us  of  the  nhim- 
sical  cruelty  with  which  Mercury,  in  Plautua,  knocks  down 
poor  Sofia  for  being  so  impudent  as  to  have  the  aame  name 
with  himself  1 

We  know  indeed  that  there  are  many  to  whom  knowledge 
is  hateful  for  its  own  sake,  —  owl-like  beings,  crealurea  of 
darkness,  and  rapine,  and  evil  omen,  who  are  sensible  that 
their  organs  fit  ibem  only  for  the  night,  —  and  that,  as  soon 
as  the  day  arises,  they  shall  be  pecked  back  to  their  nooks 
by  those  on  whom  they  now  pi-ey  with  impunity.  By  the 
arts  of  those  enemies  of  mankind,  a  large  and  influential 
party  has  been  led  to  look  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  horror, 
on  all  schemes  of  education,  acd  to  doubt  whether  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  be  not  the  best  security  for  its  virtue  and 

We  will  not  at  present  attack  the  principles  of  these  per- 
sons, because  we  think  that,  even  on  those  principles,  they 
are  bound  to  support  the  London  University.  If  indeed  it 
were  possible  to  bring  back,  in  all  their  ancient  loveliness, 
the  times  of  venerable  absurdities  and  good  old  nuisances  — 
if  we  could  hope  that  gentlemen  might  Again  put  their  marks 
to  deeds  without  blushing — that  it  might  again  be  thought 
a  miracle  if  any  body  in  a  parish  could  read,  except  the 
Vicar,  or  if  the  Vicar  were  (o  read  any  thing  but  the  Ser- 
vice,—  that  all  the  literature  of  the  multitude  might  again 
be  comprised  in  a  ballad  or  a  prayer,  —  that  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  might  be  burned  for  a  heretic,  nnd  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  hanged  for  a  conjurer, —  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  negotiate  loans  with  Mr.  Rothschild,  by 
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extracting  one  of  his  teeth  dailjr  till  he  brought  him  to  terni)>, 
—  then  indeed  the  case  would  be  different.  But,  alas  !  who 
can  Teniure  to  anticipate  such  a  millennium  of  stupidity  ? 
The  zealots  of  ignorance  will  therefore  do  well  to  consider, 
whether,  Pince  the  evils  of  knowledge  cannot  be  altogether 
eicluded,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  set  them  in  Hiray  against 
each  other.  The  best  state  of  things,  we  will  concede  to 
them,  would  be  that  in  which  all  men  should  be  dunces  to- 
gether. That  might  be  called  the  age  of  gold.  The  silver 
age  would  be  that  in  which  no  man  should  be  taught  to  ^pell, 
unless  he  could  produce  letters  of  ordination,  or,  like  a  can- 
didate for  a  German  order  of  knighrhood,  prove  his  sixty- 
four  quarters.  Next  in  the  scale  would  stand  a  community 
in  which  the  higher  and  middling  orders  should  be  well 
educated,  and  the  labouring  people  utterly  uninformed.  But 
the  iron  age  would  be  that  in  which  the  lower  clxai'cs  should 
be  rising  in  intelligence,  while  no  corresponding  improvement 
was  taking  place  in  the  rank  immediately  above  thetn. 

England  is  in  the  last  of  these  states.  From  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  the  artisans,  the  draymen,  the  very 
ploughbojs,  are  learning  to  read  and  write.  Thousands  of 
them  attend  lecture?.  ,  Hundreds  of  thousands  read  news- 
papers. Whether  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  we  are  not 
now  inquiring.  But  such  is  the  fact.  Education  is  spread- 
ing amongiit  the  working  people,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
from  spreading  amongst  thetn.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect  within  twenty  years  is  prodigious.  No 
person  surely,  will  venture  to  say  that  information  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  degree  amongst  those  who  constitute 
what  may  be  called  the  lower  part  of  the  middling  class,  — 
farmers  for  instance,  shopkeepers,  or  clerks  in  commercial 
houses. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  held  by  the  enemies 
of  education,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  state  in  which  a 
country  can  be  placed.  They  maintain  that  knowledge  ren- 
ders the  poor  arrogant  and  discontented.  It  wili  hardly  be 
disputed,  we  presume,  that  arrogance  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
absolute  situation  in  which  a  man  may  be  placed,  but  of  the 
Illation  in  which  he  stands  to  others.  Where  a  whole  soci- 
ety is  equably  rising  in  intelligence ;  where  the  distance 
between  its  different  orders  remains  the  same,  though  every 
arder  advances,  that  feeling  b  not  likely  to  be  excited.     An 
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indmdual  U  not  more  vain  of  his  knowledge,  because  be 
participates  in  the  oniversal  impFovement,  than  he  is  vain 
of  fais  speed,  because  he  is  flying  along  with  the  earth  and 
every  thing  upon  it,  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  But  if  he  feels  that  he  is  going  forward,  while  those' 
before  him  are  standing  still,  the  case  is  altered.  If  ever  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  can  be  attended  with  the  danger  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  it  is  in  England  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. And  this  danger  can  be  obviated  in  two  wnys  only. 
Unteach  the  poor,  —  or  teach  those  who  may,  by  compariBon, 
be  called  the  rich.  The  former  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  do : 
And  therefore,  if  those  whom  we  are  addressing  be  cotuU- 
lent,  they  will  esert  themselves  to  do  the  latter ;  and,  by 
increasing  the  knowledge,  increase  also  the  power  of  an  ex- 
ten«ve  and  important  class,  —  a  class  which  is  oa  deeply 
interested  as  the  peerage  or  the  hierarchy  io  the  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  of  the  coQntry;  a  class  which,  while  it  is  too 
nnmerous  to  be  corrupted  by  government,  is  too  inteltigeot 
to  be  duped  by  demagoguea,  and  which,  thou^  natnraUy 
hostile  to  oppression  and  profusion,  is  not  likely  to  carry  tto 
seal  for  reform  to  lengths  inconsistent  with  the  security  ^ 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

"  But  an  University  without  religion  1 "  softly  expoatnlafes 
the  Quarterly  Review.  —  "  An  UnivetBity  without  religion !" 
roars  John  Bull,  wedging  in  his  pious  horror  between  a  slan- 
der and  ft  double-eotendre.  And  from  pulpitis  and  visitation- 
dinners  and  combination-rooms  innnmerable,  the  cry  is  edioed 
and  re-echoed,  "  An  University  without  religion !" 

This  objection  has  really  imposed  on  many  excellent  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  adverted  to  the  imm^ise  difference  whidi 
exists  between  the  new  Institulion  and  those  fbundationfl  of 
which  the  members  form  a  sort  of  family,  living  under  the 
same  roof,  governed  by  the  same  regolations,  compelled  to 
eat  at  the  same  table,  and  to  return  to  their  apartments  at 
the  same  houn.  Have  none  of  those  who  censure  the  Lon- 
don  Univereity  on  this  account,  daughters  who  are  educated 
at '  home,  and  who  are  attended  by  different  teachers  ?  The 
rau-sic-masCer,  a  good  Protestant,  cornea  at  twelve  ;  the  dan- 
dng-masler,  a  French  phikwopher,  at  two  ;  the  Italian  master, 
s  believer  in  the  blood  of  Saint  Juinarins,  at  three.  The 
parents  lake  upon  themselves  the  office  of  instructing  their 
child  in  religion.     She  bears  the  preachers  whom  Ibey  pr^ 
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Ter,  and  reads  the  theologfcal  works  which  they  pot  into  her 
hand-i.  Who  can  deny  that  this  is  the  case  in  innumerable 
families?  Who  can  point  out  any  materia!  difference  be- 
tween the  .lituation  in  which  this  girl  is  placed,  and  that  of  a 
pupil  at  ihe  new  University  ?  Why  then  is  so  crying  an 
abuse  suffered  to  exist  without  reprehension  ?  la  there  no 
Sacheverell  to  raise  the  old  cry,  — the  Church  is  in  danger, 
—  that  cry  which  wae  never  uttered  by  any  voice  however 
feeble,  or  lor  any  end  however  base,  without  being  instantly 
ratnirht  up  and  repeated  through  all  the  dark  and  loathsome 
nooks  where  bigotry  nestles  with  corruption  ?  Where  is  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop  and  the  sermon  of  the  Chaplain,  the 
tear  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  oath  of  the  Heir-apparent, 
the  speech  of  Mr.  William  Bankea  and  the  pamphlet  of  Sir 
Harcourt  LeeaP  What  means  the  silence  of  thoae  filthy 
and  malignant  babocms,  whose  favourite  diversion  is  to  grin 
and  sputter  at  innocence  and  beauty  through  the  grates  of 
their  spunging-houses  ?  Why  not  attempt  to  blast  the  rep- 
atation  of  the  poor  ladies  who  are  so  irreligiously  brought 
up?  Why  not  search  into  all  the  secrets  of  their  families? 
Why  not  enliven  the  Sunday  breakfast-tables  of  priests  and 
placemen  with  elopemenU  of  their  greal-aunls  and  the  bank- 
niptcies  of  ilieir  second  cousins  ? 

Or,  to  make  the  parallel  still  clearer,  take  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  a  student,  we  will  suppose,  of  sui^ery,  resident 
in  London.  He  wishes  to  become  master  of  his  profession, 
without  neglecting  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
the  morning  he  attends  Mr.  M'Culloch's  lecture  on  Polit- 
ical Economy.  He  then  repairs  to  the  Hospital,  and  bears 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  explain  the  mode  of  reducing  fractures. 
In  the  afternoon  he  joins  one  of  the  classes  which  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton inalructs  in  French  or  German.  With  regard  to  relig- 
ious observances,  he  acts  as  he  himself,  or  ihoae  under  whose 
care  he  is,  may  think  moat  advisable.  Is  there  any  thing 
objectionable  in  this?  Is  it  not  the  most  common  case  in 
the  world?  And  in  what  does  it  differ  from  that  of  a  young 
nian  at  the  London  University  ?  Our  surgeon,  it  is  true, 
trill  have  to  mn  over  half  London  insearch  of  his  instruc- 
tors; and  the  other  will  find  all  the  lecture-rooms  which  he 
attends  standii^  conveniently  tt^ether,  at  the  end  of  Gower 
StreeL  Is  it  in  the  local  litnation  that  the  mischief  lieeP 
We  have  oheerved  that,  since  Mr.  Croker,  in  the  last  session 
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of  Fnrliament,  decliirei]  himself  ignorant  of  the  site  of  Rus- 
fiell  Square,  the  pl&n  of  forming  an  University  in  so  inelegant 
g  neiglibourhood  has  excited  much  contempt  amongst  those 
estimable  persons  who  think  that  the  whole  dignitj  of  man  con- 
sists in  living  within  certaio  districts,  wearing  coats  made  by 
certain  tailors,  and  eschewing  certain  meats  and  drinks.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  reports  which  any  lying 
Mandeville  from  Bond  Street  may  have  circulated  respttct- 
ing  that  Terra  Incognita,  could  seriously  prejudice  the  new 
College.  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  has  the 
remedy  in  his  own  hands.  When  Captain  Fruiklin  returns, 
OB  we  trust  he  soon  will,  from  his  American  expedition,  he 
will,  we  hope,  be  sent  to  enplore  that  other  North- West  pas- 
sage which  connects  the  city  with  the  Ragent's  Park.  It 
would  then  be  found,  that,  though  the  natives  generally  be- 
long to  the  same  race  with  those  Oriental  barbarians  whose 
irruptions  have  long  been  the  terror  of  Hamilton  Place 
and  Grosvenor  Square,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  quiet  and 
inoflcnHive ;  that,  though  they  possess  no  architectural  mon- 
ument which  can  be  compared  to  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
their  habitations  are  nent  and  commodious ;  and  thai  their 
language  has  mnny  roots  in  common  with  that  which  is 
spoken  in  St.  James's  Street.  One  thing  more  we  must 
mention,  which  will  astonish  some  of  our  readei's,  as  much 
as  (he  discovery  of  the  Syrian  Chrisiiuns  of  Su  Thomas  on 
the  const  of  Malabar.  Our  religion  has  been  introduced  by 
some  Xavier  or  Augustin  of  former  times  into  the.jc  tracts. 
Churches,  with  all  their  appurtenances  of  hassocks  and 
organs,  are  to  be  found  there  ;  and  even  the  tithe,  that  great 
ariicidum  gtantis  out  labaniU  eccletUB,  is  by  no  means  un- 
known. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Review,  severely  censures  the  omis..iion 
of  religious  instruction,  in  a  place  styling  itself  an  Univer- 
sity,—  never  perceiving  that,  with  (he  inconsistency  which 
belongs  lo  error,  he  has  already  answered  the  objection.  "  A 
place  of  educiition,"  says  he,  '■  is  the  least  of  all  proper  to  be 
made  the  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctrine."  He 
severely  censures  those  academies  in  which  "  a  perpetual 
vacillation  of  doctrine  is  observable,  whether  in  morals,  lne^ 
aphysics,  or  religion,  according  to  the  frequency  of  change 
in  the  professional  chair."    Now,  we  venture  lo  say,  ihat 
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thesie  roniidernlions,  if  thej  am  worth  nnj  thinjt  at  all,  are 
decisive  nsainst  nny  rchemf.  at  relisioiis  instruction  in  the 
London  University.  Thai  University  wns  intended  to  admit 
Dot  only  Christiana  of  all  per<iunsion!i,  but  even  Jews,  But 
suppose  that  it  were  to  narrow  its  Itmita,  to  adopt  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Church  of  Enjlflnd,  to  require  subscription, 
or  the  sacramental  test,  from  evi'ry  professor  and  from  every 
pupil ;  still,  we  say,  there  would  he  more  field  for  contro- 
versy, more  danger  of  that  vHcillation  of  doctrine  which 
ssems  to  the  Reviewer  to  be  so  preat  an  evil,  on  subjecla 
of  theolf^,  than  on  all  other  subjects  together.  Take  a 
sdence  which  is  still  young,  a  science  of  considerable  intri- 
cacy, a  science,  we  may  add,  which  the  passions  and  interests 
of  men  have  rendered  more  intricate  than  it  is  in  its  own 
nature,  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  Who  will  deny, 
that,  for  one  schism  which  is  to  be  found  amone  those  who 
are  engaged  in  that  study,  Ihere  are  twenty  on  points  of 
divinity,  leilhin  th«  Church  of  England^ 

Is  it  not  notorious  that  Arniinians,  who  stand  on  the  very 
frontier  of  Pelagianiam,  and  Calviniatii,  whom  a  line  scarcely 
discernible  separates  from  Aniinomianism,  are  to  be  found 
among  Ihose  who  eat  the  bread  of  the  Establishment  ?  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  prede.=tination,  final  perseverance,  the 
operation  of  fp^ce,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  subjects  which  we  could  name,  have  been  themea 
of  violent  disputes  between  eminent  churchmen  ?  The  ethics 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  its  theory,  have  been  the  theme 
of  dispute.  One  parly  calls  the  other  latitudinarian  and 
worldly.  The  other  relorts  accusations  of  fanaticism  and 
asceticism.  The  curate  has  been  set  against  the  rector,  the 
dean  againpt  the  bishop.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  In  Eng- 
land into  which  the  controversy  has  not  found  its  way.  There 
is  scarcely  an  action  of  human  life  so  trivial  and  familiar  as 
not  to 'be  in  some  way  or  other  alfected  by  it.  Whether  it 
is  proper  to  take  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  to  shoot  a  par- 
tridge, to  course  a  hare,  to  subscribe  to  a  Bible  Sociely,,to 
dance,  to  play  at  whist,  to  rend  Tom  Jones,  to  see  Othello, — 
all  these  are  questions  on  which  the  strongest  difference  of 
opinion  exi-^t''  between  persons  of  high  eminence  in  the  hie- 
rarchy. The  Quarterly  Reviewer  thinks  it  a  very  bad  thing, 
that  "■  the  first  object  of  a  new  professor  should  be  to  refute 
the  fundamental  positions  of  his  predecessors."     What  would 
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be  Ihe  cam  if  a  High  Churchman  slioulrl  BQCceed  a  Low 
Churchman,  or  a  Low  Chun.-hmun  a  High  Churchman,  in 
the  chair  of  religion  ?  And  what  po-^sible  sei-uriiy  could  the 
Ixmdon  University  have  agaiift  .such  an  event  ?  What  secu- 
rity have  Oxford  or  Cambridge  now  ?  In  fact,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  ftate  of  religious  parties  at  those  plaoe-',  fullj 
bean  out  our  statement.  One  of  the  mosi  famous  divines 
of  our  time,  Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Itlargaret 
Professor  of  Theoli^y  at  Cambridge,  and  autlior  of  eightj'- 
seven  of  the  most  unanswerable  quB~tions  that  ever  man 
propounded  to  his  fellow-men,  published  a  very  singular 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  the  GospeU.  With  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  hypothesis  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
We  have,  however,  heard  another  eminent  Professor  of  the 
same  University,  high  in  the  Churcli,  condemn  the  theory  as 
utterly  unfounded,  and  of  most  dangerou-i  consequence  to 
the  orthodox  faith.  Nay,  the  very  pulpil  of  Saint  Mary'ii  haa 
been  "  tbe  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctrine."  a*  much 
as  ever  was  the  chair  of  any  Scotch  or  German  professor,  — 
a  fact,  of  which  any  person  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  trunk- 
makers  and  paslry-cooks,  a  few  of  the  sermons  which  have 
been  preached  there,  and  subsequently  published.  And  if, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  he  should  happen  to  light  mi 
that  which  was  preached  by  a  very  eminent  scholar  on  a 
very  remarkable  occasicHi,  the  inslatlation  of  the  Duke  Glou- 
cester, he  wilt  see,  that  not  only  dispute,  but  something  very 
like  abuse,  may  take  place  between  those  whose  office  it  is 
to  instruct  our  young  collegians  in  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity. 

"  But,"  it  is  said,  "  would  it  not  be  shocking  to  expose  the 
morals  of  young  men  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  a 
great  city,  to  all  the  fascinations  of  the  Fives'  Cgurt  and  the 
gaming  table,  Ihe  tavern  and  the  saloon  ?"  Shocking,  indeed, 
we  grant,  if  it  were  possible  to  send  them  all  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  those  blessed  spots  where,  to  use  the  imagery  oS 
their  own  prize-poems,  the  Saturnian  age  still  lingers,  and 
where  white-iobed  Innocence  has  left  the  print  of  her  de- 
parting footsteps.  There,  we  know,  all  the  men  are  philos- 
ophers, and  all  the  women  Testals.  There,  simple  and  blood- 
less repasts  support  the  body  without  distressing  the  mind. 
There,  while  the  slu^sh  world  is  still  sleeping,  the  ingeit- 
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DOUS  youth  hnHen  to  pour  forth  their  ferrcnt  orisons  in  the 
ch&pel ;  and  in  the  evening,  elsewhere  the  !ea.son  of  riot  and 
license,  indulge  themselves;  with  a  solitary  walk  beneath  the 
veneruble  avenues,  musing  on  the  vanity  of  sensual  pursuits, 
and  the  eternity  and  sublimity  of  virtue.  But,  alaa !  these 
blissful  abodes  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues  are  neither 
large  enough  nor  cheap  enough  for  thope  who  stand  in  need 
of  inslructioQ.  Hany  thousands  of  young  men  will  live  in 
London,  whether  an  University  be  established  there  or  not.  — 
and  that  for  this  simple  reawn,  that  ihey  cannot  afford  to 
live  elsewhere.  That  they  should  be  condemned  to  one  mis- 
fortune because  they  labour  under  another,  and  debarred 
fmro  knowledge  because  they  are  surrounded  with  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  seems  to  be  not  a  very  rational  or  humane 
mode  of  proceeding. 

To  epeak  seriously,  in  comparing  the  dangers  to  which  the 
morals  of  young  men  are  exposed  in  Ijondon,  with  those 
which  eii-'t  at  the  Universities,  there  is  Hjmething  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  The  temptations  of  London  may  be  greater. 
But  with  the  temptation  there  is  a  way  to  escape.  If  the 
stndent  live  with  his  family,  he  will  be  under  the  influence 
of  restraints  more  powerful,  and,  we  will  add,  infinitely  more 
salutary  and  respectable,  than  those  which  the  best  disci- 
plined colleges  can  impose.  Even  if  he  be  left  completely 
to  his  own  devices,  he  will  still  have  within  his  reach  two 
inestimable  advantages,  from  which  the  students  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  almost  wholly  excluded,  the  society  of 
men  older  than  himself,  and  of  modest  women. 

There  are  no  intimacies  more  valuable  than  those  which  a 
young  man  forms  with  one  who  is  his  senior  by  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Those  years  do  not  destroy  the  sympathy  and  the 
sense  of  equality  without,  which  no  cordiality  can  exist. 
Yet  they  strengthen  the  principles,  and  form  the  judgment. 
They  make  one  of  the  parties  a  sensible  adviser,  and  the 
other  a  docile  listener.  Such  friendships  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  form  at  College.  Between  the  man  of  twenty  and 
the  man  of  ihirly  there  is  a  great  gulf,  a  distinction  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  which  is  marked  by  the  di*es.i  and  by 
the  seat,  at  prayers  and  at  table.  We  do  not  believe  that, 
of  the  young  students  at  our  ancient  seats  of  learning,  one  in 
ten  lives  in  confidence  and  familiarity  with  any  member  of 
the  University  who  ia  a  Mailer  of  Arts.     When  the  members 
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of  tlie  University  are  diiducled,  the  society  of  Oxford  and 
Cambiidge  is  no  more  than  that  of  an  ordinnry  county  town. 

This  state  of  things,  it  is  clear,  does  more  harm  than  all 
the  exertions  of  Procti)rs  and  Proproctors  can  do  good.  The 
errors  of  young  men  are  of  a  nature  with  wliich  it  u  very 
difficult  to  deal.  Sli^^ht  punishments  are  inef&cient ;  severe 
punishments  generally  and  justly  odiou^.  The  best  course 
is  to  give  them  over  to  the  arm  of  public  opinion.  To 
restrain  them,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  discreditable. 
But  how  can  they  he  made  discreditable  while  the  offenders 
associate  only  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  age,  who  are 
exposed  (o  the  same  teniplalions,  and  who  are  willing  to 
grant  the  indulgence  which  ihey  tliemselves  may  need  ?  It 
is  utterly  impossible  that  a  code  of  moraiiiy  and  honour, 
enacted  by  the  young  only,  can  be  sw)  severe  against  juvenile 
irreguiarities  as  that  which  is  in  force  in  general  society, 
where  manhood  and  age  have  the  deciding  voice,  and  where 
the  partial  inclinations  of  those  whose  passions  are  strong 
and  whose  reason  is  weak,  are  'withstood  by  those  whom 
lime  and  domestic  life  have  sobered.  The  difference  resem- 
bles that  wiiich  would  be  found  between  laws  passed  by  an 
assetnbly  consisting  solely  of  farmers,  or  solely  of  weavers, 
and  those  of  a  senate  fairly  representing  every  interest  of 
the  community. 

A  student  in  London,  even  though  he  may  not  live  with 
his  own  relatives,  will  generally  have  it  in  his  power  to  mix 
with  respectable  female  society.  This  is  not  only  a  very 
pleasant  thing,  but  it  is  one  whi(;h,  though  it  may  not  make 
him  moral,  is  likely  to  make  liim  decorous,  and  to  preserve 
him  from  that  brainless  and  heartless  Yahooism,  that  disdain 
of  the  character  of  women,  and  that  brutal  indifference  to 
their  misery,  which  is  the  worst  offence,  and  the  severest 
punishment  of  the  finished  libertine.  Many  of  the  pupils 
will,  in  alt  proltability,  continue  to  reside  with  their  parents 
or  friends.  We  own  that  we  can  conceive  no  situation 
more  agreeable  or  more  salutary.  One  of  the  worst  effects 
of  College  habits  is  that  distaste  for  domestic  life  which  they 
almost  inevitably  generate.  The  system  is  monastic ;  and  it 
tends  to  produce  (he  monastic  selfishness,  inattention  to  the 
convenience  of  others,  and  impatience  of  petty  privations. 
We  mean  no  reproach-  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  tho 
most  amiable  man  in  the  world  can  be  accustomed  to  live 
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for  yenrs  independent  of  his  neighbours  and  to  lay  all  his 
plans  wilh  a  view  only  to  himself,  without  becoming,  in  some 
degree,  unfitted  for  a  laniil)'.  A  (Njurse  of  education  which 
should  combine  the  enjoyments  of  a  home  with  the  excite- 
ments of  a  University,  wonid  be  more  likely  than  any  other 
to  form  characters  at  once  affectionate  and  manly,  Home- 
brtfd  boys,  it  is  often  .'aid.  are  idle.  The  caui<e,  we  Euspect, 
is  the  want  of  competitors-  We  no  more  beheve  that  n 
young  man  at  the  London  Univcr-ily  would  be  made  idle 
by  the  Rociely  of  his  mothers  and  sisters,  than  that  the  old 
German  warrior?,  or  the  combatants  in  the  tournaments  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  made  cowards  by  the  presence  of 
female  spectatorii.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that 
his  ambition  would  be  at  once  animated  and  consecrated  by 
daily  intercourse  with  those  who  would  be  dearest  to  bim, 
and  moiit  inclined  to  rejoice  in  his  success. 

The  eulogists  of  the  old  Universities  are  fond  of  dwelling 
on  the  glorious  associations  connected  with  them.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  young  scholar  is  likely  to  catch  a 
generous  enthusiasm  from  looking  upon  spots  ennobled  by  so 
many  great  names  —  that  he  can  scarcely  see  the  chair  in 
which  Bentley  sat,  the  tree  which  Milton  planted,  the  walls 
within  which  Wickliffe  pre-^iided,  the  books  illustrated  by  the 
autographs  of  famous  men,  the  halls  hung  wilh  thoir  pictures, 
the  chapels  hallowed  by  their  tombs,  without  aspiring  to 
imitate  those  whom  he  admires.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak 
wilh  disrespect  of  such  feelings.  It  is  possible  that  the  me- 
morials of  those  who  have  asserted  the  freedom,  and  extended 
the  empire  of  the  mind,  may  produce  a  strong  impression  on 
a  sensitive  and  ardent  disposition.  But  these  instances  are 
rare.  "  Coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur."  Young  academicians 
venture  to  get  drunk  within  a  few  yards  of  the  grave  of 
Kewton,  and  to  commit  solecisms,  though  the  awful  eye  of 
Erasmus  frowns  upon  them  from  the  canvas.  Some  more 
homely  sentiment,  some  more  obvious  association  is  neces- 
sary. For  our  part,  when  a  young  man  is  lo  be  urged  to 
persevering  industry,  and  tbrtitied  against  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  we  would  rather  send  him  to  the  fireside  of  his  own 
family,  than  to  the  abodes  of  philosophers  who  died  centuries 
ago,  —  and  to  those  kind  familiar  faces  which  are  always 
anxious  in  his  anxiety,  and  joyful  in  his  success,  than  to  the 
portrait  of  any  writer  tJtat  ever  wore  cap  and  gown. 
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ITie  ciy  against  the  LonHon  University  has  been  swelled 
by  the  voiced  of  many  really  conscientious  persons.  Many 
have  joined  in  it  from  the  mere  wanton  love  of  mischief. 
But  we  believe  that  it  has  principally  originated  in  the  jeal- 
ousy of  those  who  are  attached  to  CHmbridge  and  Oxford, 
either  by  their  interests,  or  by  those  feiilinga  which  men  nat- 
grally  entertain  towards  (he  place  of  their  education,  and 
which,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  acbemes  of  public 
advantage,  are  eniiiled  to  respect.  Many  of  these  persons, 
we  suspect,  entertain  a  vague  apprehent^ion.  scarcely  avowed 
even  to  themselves,  that  some  defects  in  the  constitution  of 
their  fevourite  Academies  will  be  rendered  more  glaring  by 
the  contrast  which  the  system  of  this  new  College  will  ex- 
hibit 

That  there  are  such  defects,  great  and  radical  defects  in 
the  slructure  of  the  two  Universities,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe :  and  the  jealousy  which  many  of  their  members 
have  expressed  of  the  new  Institution  greatly  strengthens 
our  opinion.  What  those  defects  appear  to  us  to  be,  we 
shall  attempt  to  state  with  frankness,  but,  at  the  same  timet 
we  trust,  with  candour. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  have  undertaken  a  dangerous 
task.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on  which  more  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  without  knowing  why.  When- 
ever this  is  the  case,  discussion  ends  in  scurrility,  the  last 
resource  of  the  disputant  who  cannot  answer,  and  who  will 
not  submit.  The  scurrility  of  those  who  are  scurrilous  oo 
all  occasions,  and  against  all  opponents,  by  nature  and  by 
habit,  by  taste  and  by  trade,  can  excite  only  the  mirth  or  the 
pity  of  a  well  regulated  mind.  But  we  neither  possess,  nor 
affect  to  possess,  that  degree  of  philosophy,  which  would 
render  us  indifferent  to  the  pain  and  resentment  of  sincere 
and  respectable  pei^sona,  whose  prejudices  we  are  compelled 
to  assail.  It  is  not  in  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  it  is  not 
in  the  wantonness  of  paradox  and  declamation,  that  we  would 
put  to  hazard  the  good  will  of  learned  and  estimable  men. 
ouch  a  sacrifice  must  be  powerful,  and  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  public  duly  would  lead  us  to  make  it.  We  would  ear- 
nestly entreat  the  admii'ers  of  the  two  Universities  to  reflect 
on  the  importance  of  this  subject,  the  advantages  of  calm 
investigation,  and  the  folly  of  trusting,  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  lo  mere  dogmuiisin  and  invective.     If  the  system 
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which  they  love  and  venerate  rest  npon  just  prindples,  the 
examination  which  we  propose  lo  institute,  into  the  state  of 
its  foundalions,  can  onlj  serve  to  prove  their  solidity.  If 
they  be  unsound,  we  will  not  permit  ooreelves  to  think,  that 
intelligent  and  honoarable  men  can  wish  to  disguise  a  fiict 
which,  for  the  salie  of  this  country,  and  of  the  whole  human 
race,  ouj^ht  to  be  widely  known.  Let  ihem,  instead  of  re- 
iterating asHertions  which  leave  the  question  exactly  where 
they  found  it ;  instead  of  turning  away  from  all  argument, 
as  if  the  subject  were  one  on  which  doubt  jiartook  of  the 
nature  of  sin ;  instead  of  attributing  to  selfishness  or  malev- 
olence, thai  which  may  at  worst  be  harmless  error,  join  us  in 
coolly  studying  so  interesting  and  momentous  a  point.  —  As 
to  this,  however,  they  will  please  themselves.  We  speak  to 
the  English  people.  The  public  mind,  if  we  are  not  de- 
ceived, is  approaching  to  manhood.  It  has  outgrown  its  swad- 
dling-band.^,  and  thrown  away  its  play-things.  It  can  no 
longer  be  amused  by  a  rattle,  or  laid  asleep  by  a  song,  or 
awed  by  a  fairy  tale.  At  such  a  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
we  shall  oblaiu  an  impartial  hearing. 

Our  obJectloDs  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  summed 
np  in  two  words,  their  Wealth  and  their  Privileges.  Their 
prosperity  does  not  depend  on  the  public  approbaiioD.  It 
would  therefore  be  strange  if  they  desei'ved  the  public  ap- 
probation. Their  revenues  are  immense.  Their  degrees 
are,  in  some  professions,  inditipensable.  Like  manufacturers 
wIki  enjoy  a  monopoly,  they  work  at  such  an  advantage,  that 
they  can  venture  lo  work  ill. 

Every  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge  that,  to  estab- 
lish an  academic  system  on  immutable  principles,  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity.  Every  year  sees  the  empire  of 
science  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  some  new  province,  or 
improved  by  the  construction  of  some  easier  road.  Surely 
the  change  which  daily  toiies  place  in  the  state  of  knowledge, 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
method  of  instruction.  In  many  cases  the  rude  and  imperfect 
works  of  early  speculators  ought  to  give  place  to  the  more 
aomplete  and  luminous  performaoces  of  those  who  succeed 
them.  Even  the  comparative  value  of  languages  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuations.  The  same  tongue  which  at  one  period 
may  be  richer  than  any  other  in  valuable  works,  may,  some 
i  after,  be  poorer  tliaii  any.     That,  while  such  rev- 
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olutionti  take  place,  education  ought  to  remain  nnchangei),  U 
a  proposition  loo  atisurd  to  be  maintained  for  a  moment. 

If  it  be  desirable  tliat  ediicntion  should,  by  a  gradual  nitd 
constant  change,  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  ever; 
generation,  how  is  this  object  to  be  secured?  We  Hnswer — 
only  by  perfect  freedom  of  competition.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, every  possible  exigence  would  be  met.  Whatever  lan- 
guage, whatever  art,  whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time 
be  useful  to  know,  iJiat  men  would  surely  learn,  and  would 
as  surely  find  instructors  to  leach.  The  professor  who  should 
peniist  in  devoting  his  attention  to  branches  of  knowledge 
which  bad  become  useless,  would  soon  be  deserted  by  his 
pupils.  There  would  be  as  much  of  every  sort  of  informa- 
tion as  would  afford  profit  and  plea.'iure  to  the  possessor  — 
and  no  more. 

But  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  our  UniverHties  pre- 
vent this  salutary  rivalry  from  taking  place.  In  its  stead  is 
introduced  an  unnatural  system  of  premiums,  prohibitions,  and 
apprenticeships.  Enormous  bounties  are  lavished  on  partic- 
ular acquirements ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  among  our 
youth  a  glut  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Malhematics,  and  a  lamen- 
table scarcity  of  every  thing  else. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studies 
which  are  encouraged  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  should 
reprobate  with  the  same  severity  a  system  under  which  a 
like  exclusive  protection  sliould  be  extended  to  French  or 
Spanish,  Chemistry  or  Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or  Political 
Economy.  Some  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  very 
important.  But  they  may  not  always  be  equally  important. 
Five  hundred  years  hence,  the  Burmese  knguage  may  can- 
lain  the  most  valuable  books  in  the  world.  Sciences,  for 
wliich  there  is  now  no  name,  and  of  which  the  first  rudiments 
are  still  undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatest  demand. 
Our  objection  is  to  the  principle.  We  abhor  intellectual  per- 
petuities. A  chartered  and  endowed  College,  Strang  in  its 
wealth  and  in  its  degi'ees,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  teacb 
what  is  useful,  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn  what  is  use> 
less.  Every  fashion  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  enters  into  its  constitution  and  partakes  of  its  im- 
mortality. Its  abuses  savour  of  the  reality,  and  its  prej- 
udice-* vest  in  mortmain,  with  its  lands.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  consequences  are  DOlorious.     We  every  day  sea 
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clever  men  of  four  and  five-and -twenty,  loaded  with  acadeni- 
icyil  hoQouri  Euid  rewards,  —  sc  hoi  at^h  ip«,  ftl  low  ships,  whole 
cabinets  of  medals,  whole  shelves  of  prize  books,  —  enter 
into  hfe  with  their  education  utill  lo  begin,  unacquainted  with 
the  hiatorj,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  say,  the  language 
of  their  country,  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  laws  under  which  they  live,  unacquainted  with  the  very 
rudiments  of  morHl  and  political  science !  Who  will  deny 
that  this  is  the  state  of  things  ?  Or  who  will  venture  to  de- 
fend it? 

This  is  no  new  compl^nt.  Long  before  society  had  so  far 
outstripped  the  Colleges  in  the  career  of  improvement  as  it 
has  since  done,  the  evil  whs  noticed  and  traced  lo  its  true 
cause,  by  that  great  philosophei'  who  most  accurately  mapped 
all  the  regions  of  science,  and  furnished  the  human  intellect 
with  its  most  complete  itineraiy.  "It  is  not  to  he  forgotten," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "that  the  dedicating  of  foundations  and 
donations  to  professory  learning,  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
influence  upon  the  grovrth  of  sciences,  but  hath  a\so  been 
prejudicial  to  slates  and  governments :  For  hence  it  proceed- 
eth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able  men  to 
serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  becaute  there  i»  no  education 
collegiate  tehick  ii  free,  where  such  as  were  so  disposed 
might  give  themselves  to  histories,  modem  langua<r*.'i',  books 
of  policy  and  civil  discourde,  and  other  lilce  enableuients  unto 
cauEL-d  of  slate."'  The  warmest  admirers  of  the  present 
system  will  hardly  deny,  that,  if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  sis- 
leentb  century,  it  must  be  a  much  greater  evil  in  the  nine- 
teenth. The  literature  of  Greece  and  Kome  is  now  what  it 
was  then.  That  of  every  modem  language  has  received 
considerable  accessions.  And  surely,  "  books  of  policy  and 
civil  discourse  "  are  as  important  to  an  Engli.-ih  gentleman  of 
the  present  day,  as  they  could  be  to  a  subject  of  James  the 
First. 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  not  disparaging  either  the  dead 
languages  or  the  exact  sciences.  We  only  say,  that  if  they 
are  usel'ul  they  will  not  need  peculiar  encouragement,  and 
that,  if  they  are  useless,  tbcy  ought  not  to  receive  it  Those 
who  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  study  of  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  are  the 
persons  who  really  depreciate  tliose  pursuits.  They  do  in 
gt  of  Learning,  Book  IL 
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fact  declftre,  by  implication,  that  neither  amusement  nor  profit 
is  to  lie  derived  from  ihera,  and  that  no  roan  has  any  motive 
to  employ  his  time  upon  them,  unless  he  expects  that  they 
may  help  him  to  a  fellowship. 

Tlie  ulilily  of  malhemalical  knowledge  is  felt  in  every  pari 
of  the  syalem  of  life,  and  acknowledged  by  every  rationHl 
man.  But  does  it  Lhei-efore  follow,  that  people  ou^ht  to  be 
paid  to  acquire  it.  A  scarcity  of  persons  capable  of  making 
almanacks  and  meaiurinf;  land,  is  as  little  lo  be  apprphendiMl 
as  a  scarcity  of  blacksmiths.  In  fact,  very  few  of  our  academ- 
ical raaihemalician.-i  turn  their  knowledge  to  such  practical 
purposes.  There  are  many  wranglers  who  have  never 
touched  a  quadrant.  What  peculiar  title  then  has  the  mere 
epeculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such  costly 
remuneration?  The  answer  is  well  known.  It  makes  men 
good  reasaaers :  it  habituates  them  lo  strict  accuracy  in 
drawing  inferences.  In  this  statement  there  is  unquestion- 
ably itome  truth.  A  man  who  understands  the  nature  of 
mathttmaticftl  reasoning,  the  closest  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning, 
is  likely  to  reason  belter  than  another  on  points  not  math- 
ematical, as  a  man  who  can  dance  generally  walks  better 
than  a  man  who  cannot.  But  no  people  walk  so  ill  as  dan- 
cing-masters, and  no  people  reason  so  ill  a-i  mere  mathemati- 
cians. They  are  accustomed  lo  look  only  for  one  species  of 
evidence ;  a  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  transactions 
of  life  do  nol  admit  When  they  come  from  certainties  to 
probabilities,  from  a  syllogism  to  a  witness,  their  superiority 
is  at  an  end.  They  resemble  a  man  who,  never  having  seen 
any  abject  which  was  not  either  black  or  white,  should  be 
required  to  discriminate  beiween  two  near  shade.-*  of  grey. 
Hence,  on  questions  of  religion,  policy,  or  common  life,  we 
perpetually  see  these  boasted  demonstrators  either  extrav- 
agantly credulous,  or  extravagantly  sceptical.  That  the 
science  is  a  neifessary  ingredient  in  a  liberal  education,  we 
admit.  But  it  is  only  an  ingredient,  and  an  ingredient  which 
is  peculiarly  dangerous,  unle,<s  diluted  by  a  large  admixture 
of  others.  To  encourage  it  by  such  rewards  us  are  bestowed 
Kt  Cambridge,  is  to  make  the  occasional  Ionic  of  the  mind 
iU  morning  and  evening  nutriment. 

The  partisans  of  ciasi^ical  literaiure  are  both  more  numer- 
ous and  more  enthusiastic  than  the  raalhemattcians ;  and  llie 
ignorant  violence  with  which  ilietr  cause  has  sometimes  been 
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assailed,  has  added  to  its  popularity.  On  this  subject  we  are 
flare  ihflt  we  are  at  least  impartial  judges.  We  feel  the 
warmest  admiralion  for  llie  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  baneflts  wtiK-n  mankind  has  owed 
to  them.  But  we  would  no  more  ><ufier  a  pernicious  pysteni 
to  be  protected  by  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  them,  than 
we  would  show  our  reverence  for  a  saint  by  erecting  his 
shrine  into  a  sanctuary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said,  that  ancient  literature  was 
the  ark  in  which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  pre- 
served during  the  deluge  of  barbHrisin.  We  confess  it.  But 
we  do  not  read  that  Noah  thought  him>^elf  bound  to  live  in 
the  ark  after  the  deluge  had  subsided.  When  our  ancestors 
first  began  to  consider  the  study  of  (he  classics  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  education,  litlle  or  nothing  worth  reading  was 
to  be  found  in  any  modern  language.  Circumstances  have 
confessedly  changed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  change  of 
system  may  be  desirable  ? 

Our  opinion  of  the  Latin  tongue  will,  we  I'e&r,  be  consid- 
ered heretical.  We  cannot  but  think  Ihat  its  vocabulary  is 
miserably  poor,  and  its  mechanism  deficient  both  in  power 
and  precision.  The  want  of  a  definite  article,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  preterite  and  the  aorist  lenses,  are  two 
defects  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  place  it  below  any  other 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  it«  most  flour* 
ishing  era  it  was  reproached  with  poverty  of  expression. 
Cicero,  indeed,  was  induced,  by  his  patriotic  feelings  to  deny 
the  charge.  But  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  Greek  woi'ds 
in  his  most  hurried  and  familiar  letters,  and  the  frequent  use 
which  he  is  compelled  to  make  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions  to  avoid  tliem,  in  his  philosophical  works,  fully 
prove  that  even  this  great  master  of  the  Latin  tongue  felt 
the  evil  which  he  laboured  to  conceal  from  others. 

We  do  not  think  much  better  of  the  writers,  as  a  body, 
than  of  the  language.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  born 
old.  All  the  signs  of  decrepitude  were  on  il  in  the  cnkdie. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  sweet  lisp  and  the  graceful  wildness 
of  an  infant  dialect.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  great  cre- 
ative mind,  —  for  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  a  Shabspeare  or  a 
Cervantes.  In  their  place  we  have  a  crowd  of  tburlh-rale 
and  fiAh-rate  authors,  translators,  and  imitators  without  end. 
The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian    philosophy  and  poetry  was 
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fatal  to  the  Boraans.  They  would  hare  acquired  more 
nenllh,  if  they  had  succeeded  to  less.  Instead  of  accuinu- 
lating  fre:<h  intellectual  treasures,  they  contented  themselves 
with  enjoying,  disposing  in  new  forms,  or  impairing  liy  an 
injudicious  management,  tho^e  which  they  took  by  descent. 
Hence,  in  most  of  their  works,  there  ie  scarcely  any  thing 
epontaneous  and  racy,  scarcely  any  originality  in  the  thoughts, 
scarcely  any  idiom  in  the  slyle.  Their  poetry  tastes  of  the 
hoi-iiouae.  It  is  transplanted  from  Greece,  with  the  earth 
of  Pindua  clinging  round  its  rooLt.  It  is  nui^ed  in  careful 
seclusion  from  the  Italian  air.  The  gardeners  are  o(len  skil- 
ful ;  but  the  fruit  is  almost  always  sickly.  One  hardy  and 
prickly  shrub,  of  genuine  Latin  growth,  must  indeed  be  ex- 
cepted. Satire  was  the  only  indigenous  produce  of  Roman 
talent;  and,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  best 

'We  are  oflen  told  the  Latin  language  is  more  alrietly 
grammatical  than  the  English ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  Iv  study  i^  in  order  to  s|)eak  English  with  elegance 
and  accuracy.  This  is  one  of  those  remarks  which  are  re- 
peated till  they  pass  into  axioms,  only  because  they  have  so 
little  meaning,  that  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  refute 
them  at  their  first  appearance.  If  those  who  say  that  the 
Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammatical  than  the  Eng- 
lish, mean  only  that  it  is  more  regular,  that  there  are  fewer 
exceptions  to  its  general  laws  of  derivation,  inflection,  and 
construction,  we  grant  it.  This  is,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  rather  a  defect  than  a  merit;  but 
be  it  merit  or  defect,  it  can  in  no  possible  way  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  any  other  language.  It  would  he  about  as 
reasonable  to  say,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
renders  the  study  of  the  laws  of  England  easier  than  for- 
meriy.  If  it  be  meant,  that  the  Latin  language  is  formed 
in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
grammar  than  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  relations 
which  words  bear  to  eacli  other  are  more  strictly  analogous  to 
the  retaljous  between  the  ideas  which  they  repi'esent  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  we  venture  to  doubt  the  fact.  We  are  quite 
sure,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  repeat  the 
hackneyed  remark  on  which  we  are  commenting,  have  ever 
oomsidered  whether  there  be  any  principles  of  grammar 
whatever,  anterior  to  positive  enactment,  —  any  solecism 
which  is  a  malum  in  k,  as  distinct  from  a  m€d»m  probibittan. 
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Or,  if  we  suppose  that  there  exist  such  principles,  13  not  the 
circumstance,  that  a  parlicular  rule  id  found  in  one  langunge 
and  not  in  another,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  one  of 
ihose  principles?  That  a  man  who  knows  Laiia  is  likely  to 
know  English  better  than  one  viho  does  not,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute. But  this  advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
Laiin.  Every  language  throws  light  on  every  other.  There 
is  not  n  single  foreign  tongue  which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man 
of  senae  some  new  considerations  n;specting  his  own.  We 
acknowledge,  too,  that  the  great  hody  of  our  educated  coun- 
trymen learn  to  gratnmaticise  their  English  by  means  of 
their  Latin.  This,  however,  proves,  not  the  usefulness  of 
their  Latin,  but  the  folly  of  their  other  instructors.  Instead 
of  being  a  vindication  of  the  present  system  of  education,  it 
is  a  high  charge  against  iL  A  man  who  thinks  the  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  essential  to  the  purity  of  English  diction, 
either  has  never  conversed  with  an  accomplish e<l  woman,  or 
does  not  deserve  to  have  conversed  with  her.  We  are  sure, 
lliut  all  persons  wlio  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  public  speak- 
ing must  have  observed,  that  the  orators  who  are  fondest  of 
quoting  Latin,  are  by  no  means  the  most  scrupulous  about 
marring  their  native  tongue.  We  could  mention  several 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  never  fcil  to  usher  in  their 
scraps  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen  false  con- 

Tlie  Latin  language  is  principnlly  valuable  as  an  introdu<>' 
tion  to  the  Greek,  the  insignifiennt  portico  of  a  most  chaste 
and  majestic  fabric.  On  this  subject,  our  Confession  of  Faith 
will,  we  trust,  be  approved  by  the  most  orthodox  scholar. 
We  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  that  most  wonderful  and 
perfect  machine  of  humap  thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  har- 
mony, the  gigantic  power,  the  exquisite  delicacy,  ihe  infinite 
wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable  felicity  of  expression,  in 
which  are  united  the  energy  of  the  English,  the  neatness  of 
the  French,  the  sweet  and  infantine  simplicity  of  the  Tuscan. 
Of  all  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  piiriMJses  both  of 
science  and  of  elegant  literature.  The  philosophical  vocnb- 
nlaries  of  ancient  Beme,  and  of  modem  Europe,  have  been 
derived  from  thnt  of  Athens.  Yet  none  of  the  imitations 
has  ever  approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  orig- 
inal. It  traces  with  ease  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost 
in  every  other  language.     It  draws  lines  where  all  ihe  other 
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in<itnimeiits  of  ihe  reason  only  make  bloia.  Niir  m  it  leu 
distinguished  by  Ihe  facilities  which  it  affords  to  Ihe  poet 
There  are  page:<  even  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries  over  which 
it  is  impossibie  to  glance  without  delight.  Every  word  Bag- 
gesls  some  pleasant  or  atiiking  image,  which,  wholly  uncon- 
nected as  it  is  with  that  which  precedes  or  that  which  follows, 
gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  with  that  which  we  derive 
from  reading  the  Adanais  of  poor  Sheliey,  or  from  looking 
at  those  elefrant,  though  tinnieaning  friezes,  in  whicli  ihe  eye 
wanders  along  a  line  of  beautiful  faces,  graceful  draperies, 
stags,  cliariois,  altarii,  and  garlands-  The  literature  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  Innguage.  It  may  boa.'tt  of  four  poets  of 
the  very  first  order,  Homer,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aris- 
tophanes—  of  Demoalhenes.  the  greatest  of  orators  —  of 
Aristotle,  who  is  perhaps  entitled  lo  the  same  rank  among 
philosophers,  and  of  Fiato,  who,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory 
of  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.  These  are 
the  great  names  of  Greece  ;  and  to  these  is  to  he  added  a 
long  list  of  ingenious  moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of 
poels  who,  in  the  lower  departments  of  their  art,  deserve  the 
greatest  praise,  and  of  historians  who,  at  least  in  the  talent 
of  narration,  have  never  been  equalled. 

It  was  justly  said  by  Ihe  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that 
to  learn  a  new  language  was  to  acquire  a  new  soul.  He  who 
is  acquainted  only  with  the  wnters  of  his  native  tongue,  is 
in  perpetual  danger  of  confounding  what  is  accidental  with 
what  is  essential,  and  of  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought,  which  belong  only  to  his  own  age  and  country,  are 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man.  Initiated  into  foreign 
literature,  he  finds  that  principles  of  politics  and  morals, 
directly  contrary  lo  those  which  he  has  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  unquestionable,  because  he  never  heard  them  questioned, 
have  been  held  by  large  and  enlightened  communities;  that 
feelings,  which  are  so  universal  among  his  contemporaries, 
that  he  had  supposed  them  instinctive,  have  been  unknown 
to  whole  generations ;  that  images,  which  have  never  failed 
lu  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  be  has  lived, 
have  been  thought  sublime  by  millions.  He  thus  loses  that 
Chinese  east  of  mind,  that  stupid  contempt  for  every  thing 
beyond  the  wall  of  his  celestial  empire,  which  was  the  effect 
of  his  former  ignorance.  New  associations  take  place  among 
hia  ideas.     He  doubts  where  he  formerly  dogtnatised.     He 
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■tolerati-a  wliere  he  formerly  eiecrated.  He  ci;iwes  to  con- 
found Ihut  which  is  universal  and  elemal  in  humaii  passions 
nnd  opinion:!  with  Ihnt  which  is  local  and  temporary.  This 
14  onf  of  the  mo?!  useful  effeula  which  results  from  studying 
the  Utemture  of  other  countries ;  nnd  it  ie  one  which  (he 
remains  of  Greece,  composed  at  a  remote  period,  and  in  h 
stale  of  society  widely  different  from  our  own,  are  peculiarly 
calculated  to  produce. 

But  though  we  are  sensible  thai  great  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  langua^  we  think 
that  they  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price:  And  we 
think  that  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  lif<-  of  fl  man  who  is 
to  enter  into  active  hfe  at  two  or  ihree-and-twenly,  is  loo 
high  a  price.  Those  are  bad  economists  who  look  only  to 
the  excellence  of  the  article  for  which  they  are  bargaining, 
and  never  ask  about  the  cast.  The  cost,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  too  often  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  portion  of 
time  during  which  a  fund  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be 
stored  up.  and  the  foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid. 
No  person  doubts  that  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
irum  the  Classics.  It  is  equally  certain  that  much  gold  may 
be  found  in  Spain.  But  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows, 
that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanish  mines,  or  to  learn  the 
ancient  languages.  Before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  Spain 
supplied  all  Europe  with  the  precious  metals.  The  discov- 
ery of  America  changed  the  plate  of  things.  New  mines 
were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater 
plenty,  and  with  less  labour.  The  old  works  were  thei-efore 
abandoned  —  it  being  manifest  those  who  persii^led  in  laying 
out  capital  on  them  would  he  undersold  and  ruined.  A  new 
world  of  literature  and  science  has  also  l>een  discovered. 
New  veins  of  inlelleclual  wealth  have  been  laid  opeiu  But 
a  monstrous  system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions  compels  us 
still  to  go  on  delving  for  a  few  glillering  grains  in  the  dark 
and  laborious  shaft  of  antiquity,  instead  of  penetrating  a  dis- 
trict wliich  would  reward  a  less  painful  search  witli  a  mora 
lucrative  relum.  If,  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Spain  hud 
enacted  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  old  mines  to  maintain  a 
competition  against  the  new,  a  hundred  pistoles  should  be 
given  to  every  person  who  should  extract  an  ounce  of  gold 
from  them,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

We  will  admit  that  the  Greek  language  is  a  more  valuable 
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language  than  the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spaniftb.  But 
whether  it  be  more  vnluablc  than  all  the  three  together,  may 
be  doubled  ;  and  that  all  the  three  may  be  acquired  in  less 
than  half  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  become  tbor- 
oughlj  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all. 
Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  Not  only  do  the  modern  dialecla 
of  the  Continent  receive  less  attention  than  they  deserve, 
but  our  own  tongue,  second  to  that  of  Greece  alone  in  force 
and  copiousness,  our  own  literature,  second  to  none  that  ever 
existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  philosophy,  b  un- 
pardonably  neglected.  All  the  nineteen  plays  of  Euripides 
are  digested,  from  the  first  bubbling  frolh  of  the  Hecuba  to 
the  last  vapid  dregs  of  the  Eleetra ;  while  our  own  sweet 
Fletcher,  the  second  name  of  the  modem  drama,  in  spile  of 
all  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  luxury  of  his  tender- 
ness, is  suffered  to  lie  neglected.  The  Essay  on  the  Hunwn 
Understanding  is  abandoned  for  the  Theotetus  and  the  Phte- 
don.  We  have  known  the  dates  of  all  the  petty  skirmishe: 
of  the  Pelopounesian  war  carefully  transcribed  and  commit- 
ted to  memory,  by  a  man  who  thought  that  Hyde  and  Clar- 
endon were  two  different  persons !  That  such  a  man  baa 
paid  a  dear  prici;  for  his  learning,  will  be  admitted.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  he  has  at  least  something  to  show  for  it.  Un- 
liappily  he  has  sacrificed,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  the  very 
things  without  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  it.  He 
has  acted  like  a  man  living  in  a  small  lodging,  who,  instead 
of  spending  bis  money  in  enlarging  his  apartments  and  fitting 
them  up  commodiously,  should  lay  it  all  out  on  furniture  fit 
only  for  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir.  His  little  rooms  are  blocked 
up  with  bales  of  rich  stufis  and  heaps  of  gilded  ornaments, 
which  have  cost  more  than  he  can  afford,  yet  which  he  has  no 
opportunity  and  no  room  to  display.  Elegant  and  precious 
in  themselves,  they  are  here  utterly  out  of  place ;  and  their 
possessor  findn  that,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  he  has  bought  noth- 
ing but  inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who  has  not  seen  men 
to  whom  ancient  learning  is  an  absolute  curse,  who  have 
laboured  only  to  accumulate  what  they  cannot  enjoy  ?  They 
come  forth  into  the  world,  expecting  to  find  only  a  lar^r 
university.  They  find  that  they  are  eurrouDded  by  people 
who  have  not  the  least  respect  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
detect  etymologies,  and  twist  corrupt  Epodes  into  something 
like  meaning.     Classical  knowledge  is  indeed  valued  by  all 
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intelligent  men ;  but  not  such  classiciil  knowledge  as  theirs. 
To  be  prized  by  the  public,  it  niust  be  refined  from  its  grosser 
particles,  bumidhed  Into  splendour,  formed  into  grai^el'ul  omti- 
mentit,  or  into  current  coin.  Learning  in  the  ore,  learning 
with  all  the  dross  around  it,  ia  nothing  to  the  common  spec- 
tator. Ho  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel;  and  leaves  the  rare 
and  valuable  clod,  to  the  few  who  have  the  skill  to  detect  ita 
qualities,  and  the  curiosity  lo  prize  them. 

No  man,  we  allow,  can  be  said  to  have  received  a  com* 
plete  and  liberal  education,  unless  he  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  languages.  But  not  one  gentleman  in 
fifty  can  poasibly  receive  what  we  should  call  a  complete  and 
liberal  education.  That  term  includes  not  only  the  ancient 
languages,  but  those  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
It  includes  mathematics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and  moral 
philosophy.  An  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  pro- 
tbund  and  polite  parts  of  English  literature  is  indispensable. 
Few  of  those  who  are  intended  lor  professional  or  commer* 
dal  life  can  find  time  for  all  these  studies.  It  necesaarily 
follows,  tliat  some  portion  of  them  must  be  given  up :  And 
the  question  is,  what  portion  ?  We  say,  provide  for  the  mind 
as  you  provide  for  the  body,  -;-  first  necessaries,  —  then  eon- 
Teniences,  —  lastly  luxuries.  Under  which  of  those  heads  do 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  cume  ?  Surely  under  the  last. 
Of  all  the  pursuits  which  we  have  mentioned,  they  require 
the  greatest  sacrifice  of  time.  He  who  can  afford  time 
for  them,  and  lor  the  others  also,  is  perfectly  right  in  acquir- 
ing them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  is  wise,  be  content  to 
go  without  ihem.  If  a  man  is  able  lo  continue  his  studies 
till  his  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  iel  him 
learn  Latin  and  Greek.  If  he  must  lerniinale  them  at  one- 
and-tweiity,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  modern  langut^es.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  into 
active  life  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  i(  best  that  he 
should  confine  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue, 
and  thoroughly  imbue  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of  its  best 
writers.  But  no !  Tlie  artificial  restraints  and  encourage- 
ments which  our  academic  system  has  introduced  hav:  alto- 
gether reeeried  this  natural  and  salutary  order  of  things. 
We  deny  ourselves  what  is  indispensable,  that  we  may  pro- 
cure wliat  is  superfluous.  We  act  like  a  day-labourer  who 
should  stint  himself  in  bread,  that  he  miglit  now  and  then 
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treat  himself  with  a  pottle  of  January  strawberries.  Cicero 
tells  us,  in  the  OEfices,  a  wbimaical  anecdote  of  Calo  the 
Censor.  Somebody  a.iked  him  what  was  the  best  mode  of 
employing  capilal.  He  said.  To  farm  good  pasture  land. 
What  the  next  ?  To  farm  middling  pasture  land.  What 
next  ?  To  farm  bad  piisture  land.  Now  the  notions  which 
prevail  in  England  respecting  classical  learning  seem  to  ua 
very  mnch  to  rejiemble  lliose  which  the  old  Roman  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  his  favooriie  method  of  cultivatiou. 
Is  a  young  man  able  to  spare  the  time  necessary  for  pass- 
ing through  the  University?  Make  him  a  good  classical 
scholar !  But  a  second,  instead  of  residing  at  the  Univer- 
sity, must  go  into  business  when  he  leaves  school.  Make 
him  then  a  tolerable  classical  scholar !  A  third  has  slill  less 
time  tor  snatching  up  knowledge,  and  is  destined  for  active 
employment  while  still  a  boy.  Make  him  a  bad  classical 
scholar  1  If  he  does  not  become  a  Flaminius,  or  a  Bu- 
chanan, he  may  learn  to  write  nonsense  verses.  If  he  does 
not  get  on  to  Horace,  he  may  read  the  first  book  of  Cssar. 
If  there  ia  not  time  even  for  such  a  degree  of  improvement, 
he  may  at  least  be  flogged  through  that  immemorial  vestibule 
of  learning.  "  Quis  docet  ?  Who  teacheth  ?  Magister  docet. 
The  master  teacheth."  Would  to  heaven  that  he  taught 
Bomething  belter  H'orth  knowing  1 

All  these  evils  are  produced  by  the  stale  of  our  Univei^ 
aities.  Where  they  lead,  those  who  prepare  pupils  for  them, 
are  forced  to  follow.  Under  a  free  system,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages would  be  less  read,  but  quite  as  much  enjoyed.  We 
should  not  see  so  many  lads  who  have  a  smattering  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  which  they  derive  do  pleasure,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  at  liberty,  they  make  all  possible  haste 
to  forget.  It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  there  would  be  fewer 
young  men  really  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  tongues- 
But  there  would  be  many  more  who  had  treasured  up  useful 
and  agreeable  information.  Those  who  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  studies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  objects  easily  attainable.  Those  who  enjoyi^d  a  longer 
spuee  of  literary  leisure,  would  still  exert  them^wlves  to  hc- 
qoire  the  classical  languages.  They  would  study  them,  not 
tor  any  direct  emolument  which  they  would  expect  from  the 
acquisition,  but  for  their  own  intrinsic  value.  Their  number 
would  be  smaller,  no  doubt,  than  that  of  present  aspintnts 
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aAer  cla.'^cal  bonoars.  But  tliev  would  nol,  like  most  of 
IhcK^e  aspirants,  leave  Homer  and  Demoi'tbenes  to  gather 
dual  on  the  shelves,  as  soon  aa  the  temporarv  purpose  had 
been  served.  There  wodM  be  fewer  ^ood  scholars  of  twenty- 
fite  ;  bnt  we  believe  that  there  would  be  qnite  as  many  of 
fifty. 

Hitherto  we  have  ai^ed  on  the  hypothesis  most  &vour- 
ahle  lo  the  Universities.  We  have  supposed  that  the  bounties 
which  they  offer  to  certain  studies  are  birly  be°^lowed  on 
those  who  excel.  The  fact  however  is,  that  they  are  in 
many  cases  appropriated  to  particular  counties,  parishes,  or 
names.  The  effect  of  the  former  system  is  to  encourage 
studies  of  secondary  importance,  at  the  expense  of  those 
which  are  entitled  to  preference.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is 
to  encourage  total  idleness.  It  has  been  also  asserted,  that 
at  some  College.^  the  distributors  of  fellowships  and  scholar, 
ships  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  parly 
spirit,  or  personal  animosity.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
will  not  insist.  We  wish  to  expose  the  vices,  not  of  individ* 
uals,  but  of  the  systeni.  Indeed,  in  what  we  have  hitherto 
written,  we  have  generally  had  in  our  eye  a  College  which 
exhibits  that  system  in  the  most  favourable  light,  —  a  Col- 
lege in  which  the  evils  which  we  have  noticed  are  as  much 
as  possible  alleviated  by  an  enli^litened  and  liberal  adminis- 
tration,—  a  College  not  less  distinguished  by  its  opulence 
and  splendour,  than  by  the  eminent  talents  of  many  of  its 
members,  by  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of  its  elections, 
by  the  disposition  which  it  has  always  shown  to  adopt  im- 
provements  not  inconsistent  with  its  original  constitution,  and 
by  the  noble  spirit  with  which  it  has  supported  the  cause  of 
ciril  and  religions  liberty. 

We  have  hitherto  reasoned  as  if  all  the  students  at  our 
Universities  learnt  those  things  which  the  Universities  pro- 
fess to  teach.  But  this  is,  notoriously,  not  the  &ct  —  and 
the  cause  is  evident.  All  who  wish  for  degrees  must  reside 
at  College  ;  but  only  those  who  expect  to  obtain  prizes  and 
fellowships  apply  themselves  with  vigour  to  classical  and 
mathematical  pursuits.  The  great  majority  have  no  induce- 
ment whatever  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  no  hope  of 
obtaining  the  premium ;  and  no  value  for  the  knowledge 
without  the  premium.  For  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds 
if  knowledge  the  Universities  afford  no  peculiar  facilities. 
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HeniK  prDceed<i  the  general  idlene^:)  of  collefpans.  'Sot  one 
in  ten,  we  venture  to  nay,  ever  makes  any  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  IhoM  pursuits  to  which  every  thin^  else  ii  sacri- 
ficed. A  very  larfre  proportion  cflrry  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity lesA  of  ancient  literature  than  they  brou;;ht  (hither.  It 
is  quite  absurd  to  altribate  such  a  Mate  of  thini;!)  to  the  inilo- 
lence  and  levity  of  youth.  Nothing  like  it  is  seen  elsewhere. 
There  are  idle  tads,  no  doubt  among  tho^e  who  walk  the 
hospitals,  who  sit  al  the  di-sks  of  bankers,  and  serve  al  the 
counters  of  tradesmen.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  degree  of 
iheir  idleness,  and  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  those 
who  are  active  ?  Is  it  not  the  most  common  thing  in  the 
world,  to  see  men,  who  have  passed  their  lime  al  Coll):^  in 
mere  trifling,  display  the  greatest  energy  as  soon  as  thej 
enter  on  the  business  of  life,  and  become  profound  lawyers, 
skilful  physirians,  eminent  wriier^i  ?  How  can  these  things 
be  explained,  hut  by  supposing  that  most  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  reside  at  the  Universities  have  no  motive  to 
learn  what  is  taught  there  ?  Who  ever  employed  a  French 
master  for  four  yearA  without  improving;  himself  in  French  ? 
The  reason  is  plain.  No  man  employs  such  a  master,  bnt 
from  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  language ;  and 
the  same  wish  leads  him  to  apply  vigorously  to  it.  Of  lho#e 
who  go  to  our  Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  pro- 
portion are  attracted,  not  by  their  desire  to  learn  the  things 
studied  there,  but  by  their  wish  to  acquire  certain  privileges, 
which  residence  confers  alike  on  the  idle  and  on  the  diligent. 
Try  the  same  experiment  with  the  French  language.  Erect 
the  teachers  of  it  into  a  corporation.  Give  them  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees.  Enact  that  no  person  who  cannot 
produce  a  certificate,  attesting  that  he  has  been  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  a  student  at  this  academy,  shall  be  suffered 
to  keep  ft  shop;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  there 
will  soon  be  thousands,  who,  after  having  wasted  their  money 
and  their  time  in  a  formal  attendance  on  lectures  and  exam- 
inations, will  not  understand  the  meaning  of  Parlez-vout 
Frcmcait  f 

It  is  the  general  course  of  those  who  patronise  an  abuse 
to  attribute  to  it  every  thing  good  which  exists  in  spite  of  iL 
Thus,  the  defenders  of  our  Universities^  commonly  take  it  for 
granted,  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  talent  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.     It  is  usual,  when  their 
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merits  come  under  discu.Jsion,  to  enomerKte  very  pompously 
nil  the  great  men  whom  liiey  have  produced :  aa  if  great 
men  had  not  appeared  under  every  system  of  education. 
Great  men  were  trained  in  the  schooti  of  the  Greek  sophisli 
and  Arabian  aslrologerd,  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jan^eiiists. 
There  were  great  men  when  nothing  was  taught  but  School 
Divinity  and  Canon  L;iw  ;  and  there  would  still  be  great 
men  if  nothing  were  Inuglit  but  the  fooleries  of  Spurzheim 
and  Swedenberg.  A  long  li^t  of  eminent  names  ia  no  more 
a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  Academic  inslltuiions,  than 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  is  a  proof  of  the 
utility  of  re.^trictions  in  trade.  No  financial  regulations, 
however  absurd  and  pcmiciouB,  can  prevent  a  people  amongst 
whom  properly  I'*  secure,  and  the  motive  to  accumulate  cun- 
sequenlly  strong,  from  becoming  rich.  The  energy  with 
vbich  every  individual  struggles  to  advance,  more  than  coun- 
teracts the  retarding  force,  and  cnrries  him  forward,  though 
at  a  slower  rate,  than  if  he  were  left  at  liberty.  It  is  the 
same  with  restrictions  which  prevent  the  intellect  from  lah- 
ing  the  direction  which  existing  circutnstances  point  out. 
They  do  harm.  But  they  canDot  wholly  prevent  other  causes 
from  producing  gowl.  In  a  country  in  which  public  opinion 
13  powerful,  in  which  talents  properly  directed  are  sure  to 
raise  their  professor  to  distinction,  ardent  and  aspiring  minds 
will  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  may  oppose  llieir 
career.  It  is  amongst  persons  who  are  engaged  in  publio 
and  professional  life  that  genius  is  most  likely  to  be  devel- 
oped. Of  these  a  large  portion  is  necessarily  sent  to  our 
English  Universities.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wonderful  if 
the  Universities  could  not  boast  of  many  considerable  men. 
Yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  whether,  if  we  were  to  pass 
in  review  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  English  and 
Scottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  inveatigation  would  be  so 
favourable  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.  And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  many  persons  who, 
since  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  are  perpetually  cited  as 
proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were 
at  College  never  mentioned  but  as  idle,  frivolou:;  men, 
fond  of  desultory  reading,  and  negligent  of  the  studies  of 
the  place.  It  would  be  indelicate  to  name  the  living ;  but 
wc  may  venture  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  dead.  It 
is  truly  curious  to  observe  the  use  which  is  made  in  such 
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discussions  as  these,  of  names  which  we  acknowledge  to  be 
glorious,  but  in  which  the  Colleges  have  no  reason  lo  glory, 
—  that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobaled  thc-ir  fundamental  consti- 
tution ;  of  Drjden,  who  abjured  his  Ahna  Mater,  and  regret- 
ted that  he  had  passed  his  youth  under  her  care ;  of  Locke, 
who  wan  censured  and  expelled  ;  of  Milton,  whose  person 
was  outraged  at  one  University,  and  whose  works  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  the  other  I 

That  in  particular  cases  an  University  education  may  have 
produced  good  effects,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  as  to  the 
great  body  of  those  who  receive  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  (heir  minds  permanently  suffer  from  it  All  tlie 
lime  which  they  can  devote  lo  the  acquisition  of  speculative 
knowledge  is  wasted,  and  they  have  to  enter  into  active  life 
without  it.  They  are  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  details  of 
business,  aod  are  left  to  pick  up  general  principles  as  they 
may.  From  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  in  spile  of  all  our  patriotic  prejudices,  that  the 
young  men,  we  mean  the  very  young  men,  of  England,  are 
not  equal  as  a  body  to  those  of  France,  Germany,  or  Russia. 
They  reason  less  justly,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  conversant  are  less  manly.  As  they  grow  older,  they 
doubtless  improve.  Surrounded  by  a  free  people,  enh'gbl- 
ened  by  a  free  press,  with  the  means  of  knowledge  placed 
within  tbeir  reach,  and  the  rewards  of  exertion  sparkling 
in  their  sight,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  they  did  not  in  a 
great  measure  recover  the  superiority  which  they  bad  lost. 
The  finished  men  of  England  may,  we  allow,  challenge  a 
comparison  with  those  of  any  nation.  Yet  our  advantages 
are  not  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  any  of  them. 
We  do  not  proceed  so  rapidly,  that  we  can  prudently  imitate 
the  example  of  Lightfoot  in  the  Nursery  Tale,  who  never 
ran  a  race  without  tying  his  legs.  The  bad  effects  of  oar 
University  system  may  be  traced  to  the  very  last,  in  many 
eminent  and  respectable  men.  They  have  acquired  great 
skill  in  business,  they  have  laid  up  great  stores  of  infor- 
mation. But  something  is  still  wanting.  The  superstructure 
is  vast  and  splendid ;  but  the  foundations  are  unsound.  It 
is  evident  that  their  knowledge  is  not  syslematised ;  thai, 
however  well  they  may  argue  on  particular  points,  ihey  have 
not  that  amplitude  and  intrepidity  of  intellect  which  it  k  the 
first  object  of  education   to  produce.     They  hale  absiracl 
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reasoning.  The  very  name  of  theory  is  terrible  to  them. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  use  of  experience  is  not  to  lead 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  general  principles,  but  to  prevent 
them  from  ever  thinking  about  general  principles  at  alL 
They  may  play  at  bo-peep  with  truth  ;  but  they  never  get 
a  full  view  of  il  in  all  its  proportions.  The  cause  we  believe 
is,  that  ihey  have  passed  those  years  during  which  the  mind 
frequently  acquires  the  eharacier  which  il  ever  after  retains, 
in  studies,  which,  when  exclusively  pursued,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  or  expand  ii. 

From  these  radical  defects  of  the  old  foundationH  the  Lon- 
don University  is  free.  It  cannot  cry  up  one  study  or  cry 
down  another.  It  has  no  means  of  bribing  one  man  to  learn 
what  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  know,  or  of  exacting  a  mock 
attendance  from  another  who  teams  nothing  at  ail.  To  be 
prosperous,  it  must  be  useful. 

We  would  not  be  loo  sanguine.  But  there  are  signs  of 
these  times,  and  principles  of  human  nature,  to  which  we 
trust  as  firmly  as  ever  any  ancient  astrologer  trusted  to  the 
rules  of  hia  science.  Judging  from  these,  we  will  venture 
(o  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  inbnt  Institution.  We  predict, 
that  the  clamour  by  which  it  has  been  assailed  will  die  away, 
—  that  it  is  destined  to  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  beneficent 
existence,  —  that,  while  the  spirit  of  its  system  remains  un- 
clianged,  the  details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities 
and  facilities  of  every  age,  —  that  it  will  be  the  model  of 
many  future  establishments  —  that  even  those  haughty  foun- 
dations which  now  treat  it  with  contempt,  will  in  some  degree 
feel  its  salutary  influence,  —  and  that  the  approbation  of  a 
great  people,  to  whose  wisdom,  energy  and  virtue,  its  exer- 
tions will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity 
more  imposing  than  any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most 
lucrative  patronage,  or  the  most  splendid  ceremonial. 

Even  those  who  think  our  hopes  extravagant,  must  own 
that  no  positive  harm  has  been  even  suggested  as  likely 
to  result  from  this  Institution.  All  the  imputed  sins  of  its 
founders  are  sins  of  omission.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  them,  it  is  surely  belter  that  something  should  be  omitted, 
than  thai  nothing  should  be  done.  The  Universities  it  can 
injure  in  one  way  only  —  by  surpassing  ihem.  This  danger 
no  sincere  admirer  of  these  bodies  can  apprehend.  As  for 
those  who,  believing  that  the  project  really  tends  to  the  good 
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of  the  country,  continue  to  throw  obloquy  upon  It  —  and 
that  there  ure  such  men  we  believe  —  to  them  we  have  noth- 
ing to  Bay.  We  have  no  hope  of  converting  them  ;  no  wi«h 
to  revile  them.  Let  them  quibble,  declaim,  sneer,  calumni- 
ate.    Their  punishment  is  to  be  what  they  are. 

For  u^  our  part  has  been  deliberalely  cbosen  —  and  shall 
be  manfully  sustained.  We  entertain  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  in  government  and  trade,  so 
hIso  in  education,  are  all-important  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. To  tlie  triumph  of  those  principles  vfe  look  forward, 
not,  we  trust,  with  a  fanatical  confidence,  but  assuredly  with 
a  cheerful  and  stead^t  hope.  Their  nature  may  be  mis* 
understood.  Their  progress  may  be  retarded.  They  may 
be  maligned,  derided,  nay  at  times  exploded,  and  apparently 
forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our  souls,  believe  that  they  are 
strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vitality  of  truth ; 
that  when  they  fall,  it  is  to  rebound ;  that  when  they  recede, 
it  is  to  spring  forward  with  greater  elasticity;  that  when 
they  seem  to  perish,  there  are  the  seeds  of  renovation  in 
their  very  decay — and  that  their  influence  will  continue  to 
bless  distant  generations,  when  infamy  itself  shall  have  ceased 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  arts  and  the  names  of  those  who 
have  opposed  them,  the  dupe,  the  dissembler,  the  bigot,  the 
hireling  —  the  buffoon  and  the  sarcasm,  the  liar  and  the 
lie! 
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ilUMiirgk  RemoB,  March,  IBIT.) 

It  was  not  till  a  ehort  lime  back  that  <re  entertained  the 
slimiest  intention  of  criticising  the  apeculations  of  Major 
Moody.  We  had  supposed  that  they  would  of  couriie  pass  in 
their  infancy  to  that  Limbo  which  is  ordained  for  Laureate 
Odes,  old  Court  Kalendars,  and  Sermons  printed  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congregations.  That  a  Commissioner  should  write 
a  dull  Report,  and  that  the  Government  should  give  him  a 
place  for  it,  are  events  by  no  means  so  rare  as  lo  call  for  no- 
tice. Of  late,  however,  we  have  with  great  surprise  discov- 
ered, that  the  books  of  the  Major  have  been  added  to  the 
politicHi  canon  of  Downing- Street,  and  that  it  has  become 
qnite  a  fashion  among  state8men  who  are  atitl  in  their  novi- 
tiate, to  talk  about  physical  causes  and  the  philosophy  of 
labour.  As  the  doctrines  which,  from  some  inexplicable 
cause,  have  acquired  so  much  popularity,  appear  to  us  both 
false  and  pernicious,  we  shall  attempt,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  possible,  to  expose  their  absurdity. 

There  are  stars,  it  is  said,  of  which  the  light  has  not  yet 
travelled  through  the  space  that  separates  them  from  the  eye 
of  man  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  blaze  of  glory  which  daz- 
zles all  the  young  politicians  between  Charing-Cross  and 
Weslroinsler    Hall   may  not  yet   have    reached  our  more 


a.  Farther  Paptri  rtialing  to  Giplarid  Nfgma.  If-i.  II.  StparaU 
Report  of  JOHK  DOUOAN,  &g.  M.  Ill  Srparale  Rrport  of  Mnjor 
Thomas  Moodt.     Ordered  by  the  Bouse  of  CommoDa  to  be  printed,  IKLh 
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remote  readers.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  remarks  on 
the  Report  of  U^r  Moody  maj  be  dearly  understood,  we 
shall  give  a  ahort  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  appeared. 

By  the  Act  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  King 
was  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  employment  and 
support  of  Negroes,  who,  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
or  in  the  course  of  hostilities  with  foreign  States,  might  be 
rescued  from  their  kidnappers.  Some  of  these  liberated 
Africang  were,  in  consequence,  admitted  into  the  army  and 
the  navy.  Others  were  bound  apprentices  in  the  colonies  : 
and  of  these  last  many  were  settled  at  Tortola. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an 
address  to  the  Sing,  requesting  that  commissioners  might  be 
sent  lo  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  people,  and  to  report 
it  to  the  Grovernmenr.  Major  Moody  was  selected  for  tfais 
purpose  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Dougan,  a  gentleman 
to  whose  talents  and  integrity  the  Major  bears  the  highest 
testimony,  was  joined  with  him  in  the  commission.  But  Mr. 
Dougan,  whatever  bis  good  qualities  may  have  been,  was 
under  the  influence  of  some  unhappy  prejudices,  from  which 
his  collei^e  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  He  had 
been  led  to  adopt  the  extravagant  notion  that  the  Africans 
were  his  fellow -creatures ;  and  this  delusion  betrayed  him 
into  errors  which  Major  Moody,  to  bis  eternal  honour,  en- 
deavours to  palliate,  but  which  a  less  candid  and  amiable 
censor  would  have  sligmatized  with  the  severest  reprehen- 
sion. Our  readers  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  an  English 
gentleman  actually  desired  a  black  apprentice,  during  a  long 
esamination,  lo  take  a  seat !  and  they  will  be  touched  by  the 
delicacy  and  generosity  of  the  Major,  who  mentions  this  dis- 
graceful occurrence  "  only,"  as  he  says,  "  to  show  the  bias  on 
the  mind  of  his  colleague  when  one  of  the  African  race  was 
concerned  with  a  white  person,"' 

At  length  sonic  female  Africans  in  the  service  of  a  person 
named  Maclean,  were  brought  before  the  Commissioners. 
By  their  statement,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  master  him- 
self, it  appeared  that  they  had  been  cruelly  treated.  Mac- 
lean, too,  it  appeared,  bad  no  legal  right  to  them :  for  they 
had  been  originally  apprenticed  lo  another  person,  and  the 

■  Flrat  Pert  of  Major  Moodj'i  Beport,  pnge  108, 
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indentures  lad  never  been  transferred.  Mr.  Dongan 
thought  it  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
and  at  once  to  place  them  in  a  more  comfortable  situation ; 
and  he  prevailed  on  his  colleague  to  concur  with  him  in  rec- 
ommending the  case  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the 
collector.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Maclean  wrote  lo 
the  Commissioners,  requesting  them  to  revise  their  proceed- 
ings, and  most  impudently  telling  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  whipped  the  apprentices  with  tamarind  twitcheg 
for  daring  to  hear  evidence  againtt  htm !  Mr.  Dougnn 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  such  conduct  was  grossly  insult- 
ing to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the  government  which  em- 
ployed them.  He  probably  thought,  too,  that  to  re-examine 
persons  who  had  been  flogged  for  what  they  had  staled  on  a 
former  examination,  would  be  to  violate  every  principle  of 
equity  and  reason.  On  this  point,  it  appears  that  Major 
Moody  was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  conceived  that  truth 
was  likely  enough  to  be  obtained  from  a  witness  who  had 
just  learned  that  if  his  evidence  be  disagreeable  to  the  ac- 
cused party,  he  will  undergo  severe  chastisemenL  A  rup- 
ture took  place.  The  apprentices,  we  should  jierhaps  say 
the  slaves,  remained  with  Maclean ;  and  Mr.  Dougan  re- 
turned lo  England. 

But  we  really  cannot  continue  to  speak  ironically  on  a 
subject  so  serious.  We  do  earnestly  and  gravely  assure 
Major  Moody,  that  we  think  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
most  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Lord  Bathurst  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  same  opinion :  For  in  consequence  of  or- 
ders sent  out  from  England,  the  wretched  women  were  taken 
from  Maclean  and  apprenticed  to  another  master. 

Mr.  Dougan  now  relumed  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the 
disputes  between  bim  and  his  colleague  recommenced.  At 
length  both  were  recalled.  Mr.  Dougan  drew  up  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  under  the  commission.  The  Major  re- 
fused to  concur  in  it,  and  presented  a  separate  statement  in 
answer  to  it  Mr.  Dougan,  while  labouring  under  a  fatal 
malady,  prepared  a  reply.  This  document  has,  since  his 
death,  been  transmitted  to  the  Colonial  OfSce,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  published  with  all  expedition. 

Mr.  Dougan  thought  it  sufficient  to  perform  the  duty  with 
which  he  was  charged.  His  report  is  therefore,  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  liberated  Af- 
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ricans.  But  the  genius  of  the  M^or  was  not  to  be  confined 
within  limits  so  narrow.  He  had  irommand,  without  stinl.of 
the  public  paper  and  the  public  type.  He  conceived  that 
the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  loat  —  that  now  or  never  was 
tlie  time  to  be  a  philo^pher  like  h'n  neighbours,  and  to  have 
a  system  of  his  own,  which  might  be  called  after  his  name. 
The  history  of  the  liberated  Africans  forms,  therefore,  a  mere 
episode  in  bis  plan.  His  report  is,  in  substance,  a  defence 
of  West  Indian  slavery,  on  certain  new  principles,  which 
Gonslituie  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Philosophy  of 
Labour. 

His  theory  has  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  from 
those  who  are  favourably  inclined  to  the  Colonial  system, 
because  they  dread  innovation,  because  they  hate  the  sainls, 
or  because  they  have  morigages  on  West  Indian  plantations. 
Unable  themselves  to  defend  their  opinion,  but  obutinately 
detei-mlned  not  to  renounce  it,  they  are  pleased  with  a  writer 
who  abounds  in  phrases  which  sound  as  if  they  meant  some- 
thing, and  which,  in  the  chat  of  a  drawing-room,  or  in  the 
leading  article  of  a  newspaper,  supply  the  place  of  a  reason 
very  creditably. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Report  with  no  such 
bias  upon  our  minds,  and  we  have,  therefore,  formed  a  very 
different  estimate  of  iL  We  think  that  it  is,  in  matter  and 
manner,  the  worst  state-paper  that  we  ever  saw.  The  style 
is  the  jargon  of  a  tenth-rate  novelist,  engrafted  on  that  of  a 
tenth-rale  pamphleteer.  It  abounds  with  that  vague  diction 
which  the  political  writers  of  France  have  invented,  and  by 
which  they  otten  contrive  to  keep  up  appearances  in  spile  of 
the  most  abject  mental  poverty.  At  certain  distances,  and  in 
certain  lights,  this  paste  and  pinchbeck  logic  serves  its  pur- 
pose respectably  j  and  to  this,  unquestionably,  the  l^or 
owes  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation.  The  highest  com- 
pliment which  we  can,  with  any  sincerity,  pay  to  him,  is  to 
say,  that  he  has  some  faults  in  common  witli  Montesquieu  — 
a  writer  whom  he  evidently  regards  wiih  great  admiralioa. 
He  calls  one  of  the  silliest  remarks  of  the  lively  president 
profound  —  an  epithet  which  would  have  amazed  us  if  we 
had  not  recollected  that  the  t«rms  in  which  we  describe  mag- 
nitudes, whether  material  or  intellectual,  are  only  relative, — 
that  the  Grildrig  of  Brobdignag  may  be  the  Quinbus  Flestrio 
of  Lilliput.     The  theories  of  Montesquieu  are  gone  where 
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Ihe  Iheoriea  of  the  Major  will  sood  go.  But  though  Moq- 
tesquieu  could  not  keep  his  doctrines  alive,  he  under- 
stood how  to  embalm  them.  Their  mummies  are  beyond 
all  price.  The  mouldering  remains  are  valued,  for  the  sake 
of  Ihe  intricate  folds  in  which  they  are  swathed  up,  ihe 
Bweet  and  pungent  spices  with  which  they  are  seasoned,  and 
the  gilded  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  emblazoned. 
The  Major  has  no  such  skill.  Abundance  of  italics,  and  oc- 
casional flowers  of  speech  from  the  Emmeline^  and  Adelines 
of  the  Minerva  Press,  are  the  only  ornaments  which  set  off 
bis  speculations.  If  our  object  were  to  render  him  ridicu- 
lous, we  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  solecisms,  with  af- 
flicted phrases,  with  sentences  of  which  the  obscurity  would 
leave  the  most  sagacious  interpreter  at  a  fault.  But  this  is 
not  our  intention.  We  shall  direct  our  attacks  against  the 
greal  principles  of  his  theory.  To  find  these  out,  indeed,  is 
no  ea^y  task.  For  the  work  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
The  aulbor,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  stale  his  propo- 
sitions, and  class  his  arguments  for  himself,  has  left  llie  whole 
of  that  tiisk  to  his  opponents,  and  has  made  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  by  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  disorder.  We  shall 
do  our  be..it,  however,  to  perform  it  failhfully,  and  to  separate 
the  most  important  passages  from  much  curious  matter  con- 
cerning the  feudal  system  —  the  chisel  of  Phidias  —  Ihe 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  —  the  difference  between  The- 
ory and  Practice  —  the  choice  of  Hercules  —  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  rural  lite  —  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  —  the 
Supreme  Being — and  Major  Moody  himself. 

The  first  great  principle,  then,  which  the  Major  professes 
to  have  discovered  is  this,  that  there  exists  between  the 
White  and  Black  races  an  instinctive  and  unconquerable 
aversion,  which  must  forever  frustrate  all  hopes  of  seeing 
ihem  unite  in  one  society  on  equal  terms.  We  shal!  con- 
sider in  succession  the  facts  from  which  he  draws  this  bold 
conclusion. 

By  Ihe  constitulion  of  Hayti,  it  seems,  no  white  man  of 
any  nation  can  bea  master  or  proprieior  in  that  island.  From 
this  circumslance  the  Major  deduces  the  following  infer- 

"I[  Bwma  a$  if  each  party,  when  in  power,  acts  ae  if  itirns  mntnnlty 
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causes,  which  do  not  appear  (o  hare  been  fell  in  England  in  Ibrmer 
acea,  when  lier  inhabilants  were  composed  of  freemen  and  ilaves,  or 
when  national  distinction*  amoi^  people  living  in  the  same  counDy 
fonned  a  political  barrier  between  Britona  and  Bomana,  or  Saxons  and 
Nonnans.    ' 

Moreover  a  young  Haylian,  named  Moyse,  about  thirtj 
years  ago,  complained  of  the  attention  which  Toussaini 
Louveiture  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  Europeans,  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  never  like  the  whitea  till  they  should 
restore  to  him  the  eye  which  he  had  lost  to  battle  with  them  I 
This  last  important  anecdote  the  Major  prints  in  italics,  as 
quite  deeisive.'  The  poor  Haytian  must  have  been  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  of  his  own  feelings  ;  and,  as  he  as- 
cribed them  to  a  cause  which  might  well  ac«nunt  for  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  divine  why  any  other  should  be  aligned. 
The  liberality  of  Toussaint,  also,  is  at  least  as  strong  an  wr- 
gument  against  the  hypothesis  of  Major  Moody,  aa  the  ani- 
mosity  of  Moyse  can  be  in  its  favour. 

From  the  law  which  declares  white  men  incapable  of  be- 
coming proprietors  in  Hayti,  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Such 
prohibilions  are  exceedingly  foolish ;  but  they  have  existed, 
as  every  person  knows  who  knows  any  thing  of  history,  in 
cases  where  no  natural  antipathy  can  be  supposed  to  have 
produced  them.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  measures  which 
the  Kings  of  Spain  adopted  against  their  Moorish  subjects 
—  to  that  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation  which  has,  in  every 
age,  been  the  curse  of  Asia  —  or  to  the  jealous  policy  wbitJi 
excludes  strangers,  of  all  races,  from  the  interior  of  China 
and  Japan.  Our  own  country  will  furnish  an  example 
strictly  in  point.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  no  alien 
whatever  can  hold  land,  even  as  a  tenaat.  The  natives  of 
Scotland  remained  under  this  incapacity,  till  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island  were  united  under  James  the  First :  and  even 
then,  the  national  prejudice  was  strong  against  the  removal 
of  the  disability.  The  House  of  Commons  was  decidedly 
averse  to  it.  The  Court,  in  consequence,  had  recourse  to  a 
measure  grossly  unconstitutional.  The  Judges  were  per- 
suaded to  declare  that  to  be  law  which  the  Parliament  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  maie  law  i  and  even  thus  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  restriction  from  Scotchmen  bom 
before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns. 
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The  Major  ought  to  be  well  acquaioted  with  these  pro- 
ceedings. For  Lord  Bacon,  of  whom  he  profecsea  himself 
a  disciple,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  post-nati.  It  is 
amusing  to  consider  what  the  feelings  of  that  illustrious  man 
would  have  been,  if  some  half-taughl  gmatterer  of  his  phi- 
losophy had  risen  to  oppose  him  with  such  arguments  as 
these.  "  The  English  can  never  amalgamate  with  any  for- 
eign nation.  The  existence  and  the  popularity  of  such  a 
law  as  this  sufficiently  prove  that  gome  powerful  cause  op- 
erates upon  our  countrymen,  which  does  not  act  elsewhere. 
Our  auceslora  always  felt  that,  although  in  other  countries 
foreigners  may  be  permitted  and  even  encouraged  by  the 
natives  to  settle  among  them,  no  such  mixture  could  take 
place  here.  I  have  been  credibly  inlbrmed  also,  that  a 
Scotchman  whose  eye  was  struck  out  in  a  fray  forty 
years  back,  swore  that  he  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  a 
Southern  after."  With  what  a  look  would  Sii'  Francis 
have  risen  to  annihilate  such  an  argument !  What  mirth 
would  have  shone  in  his  eyes  !  What  unsavoury  similitudes 
would  have  risen  to  his  lips !  With  what  confusion  would 
the  dabbler  in  experimental  science  have  shrunk  from  a  con- 
flict with  that  all-t^mbracing  and  all-penetrating  mind,  which 
fancy  had  elevated  but  not  inebriated,  which  professional 
study  had  rendered  subtle,  but  could  not  render  narrow.  As 
the  Major  seems  very  willing  to  be  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher, if  he  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  we  will  give  him  one 
general  rule,  of  which  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  It  is 
this.  When  the  phenomena  can  be  exphuned  by  circum- 
Btances  which,  on  grounds  distinct  from  those  phenomena, 
we  know  to  exist,  we  must  not  resort  to  hypothetical  solu- 
tions. We  aie  not  entitled  to  attribute  the  hatred  which  the 
Haytian  Blacks  may  have  felt  towards  the  Whites  to  any 
latent  physiciil  cause,  till  we  have  shown  that  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  nature  will  not  explain  it.  Is  it  not 
natural,  then,  that  men  should  hate  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  held  in  slavery,  and  to  whom  they  have  subse- 
quently been  opposed  in  a  war  of  peculiar  ferocity  ?  Is  it 
not  also  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  law  of  association,  from 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  pains  and  pleasures  is  de- 
rived, that  what  we  have  long  regarded  as  a  distinguishing 
.  badge  of  those  whom  we  hate  should  itself  become  hateful  to 
UB  ?   If  these  questiuna  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
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avereion  which  the  Uaytian  Negroes  are  eaid  to  eDtertain  to- 
wards the  Whites  is  at  once  explained. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  that  the  Major  has  said 
respecting  the  state  of  publii;  feeling  in  North  America.  The 
facta  of  the  case  he  has  stated  quite  correctly.  It  is  true 
lliat,  even  in  those  States  of  the  Union  which  have  abolished 
slavery,  the  free  Blncka  are  still  regarded  with  disgust  and 
contempt.  The  most  bencTolent  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  conceive  that  liberty  ilself  will  scarcely 
be  a  blessing  to  the  African,  unless  measures  be  taken  for 
removing  him  to  some  country  where  he  may  not  be  reminded 
of  his  inferiority  by  daily  insults  and  privations.  Hence 
Major  Moody  thought  himself,  as  he  tells  us, 

—  "  JDstiQcd  in  the  iDfereara,  that  some  powerftil  causes  mast  be  ta 
action,  tmJ  that  thoae  of  a  pbyBical  natora  had  not  been  overcome  by 

It  (»nnot  be  doubted  that  some  powerful  cause  has  been  in 
action.  But  that  it  is  a  physical  cause,  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
The  old  laws  have  no  doubt  produced  a  slate  of  public  feel- 
ing, which  their  repeal  cannot  at  once  correct.  In  all  the 
States  the  Negro  colour  hat  been  the  livery  of  servitude. 
In  some  it  still  i»  so.  The  connexion  between  the  different 
commonwealths  of  the  confederation  is  so  close,  that  the  state 
of  feeling  in  one  place  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  laws  in  another.  This  consideration  is  surely  suflicient 
to  explain  all  the  cireumstances  to  which  the  Major  refers. 
It  is  for  him  to  show,  that  an  aversion  for  which  slavery 
alone  will  sufficiently  account  is  really  the  effect  of  blacknes*. 
He  would,  we  believe,  find  it  as  easy  to  prove  thai  there  is 
something  natUTolly  and  universally  loathsome  in  the  cut 
and  colour  of  a  prison  uniform. 

That  the  complexion  of  the  free  African  renders  his  con- 
dition more  untbrtunate,  we  acknowledge.  But  why  does 
it  produce  this  effect?  Not, surely, because  it  it  thedegrad* 
ing  circumstance,  but  because  it  is  cle^r,  instantaneous,  and 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  degrading  cireumstance.  It  is 
the  only  brand  which  cannot  be  counterfeited,  and  which  can- 
not be  effaced.  It  is  borne  by  slaves  and  their  descendants ; 
and  it  is  borne  by  no  others.  Let  the  Major  prove,  that,  is 
any  society  where  pei^onal  bondage  has  never  existed,  the 

1  Second  Van  of  Major  Moody's  Beport,p.  17. 
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whites  and  blacks  have  Telt  thi!i  mutual  dislike.  Till  be  caa 
show  this,  he  does  nothing. 

But,  it  seems,  an  anon;moun  nriler  in  South  America, 
sorae  years  ago,  declared,  that  the  blacks  never  oould  amal- 
gamate with  the  ivbitea.'  That  a  man  who  had  passed  his 
life  among  negro  slavei  should  transfer  to  iheir  colour  the 
feelings  of  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  their  condition, 
and  the  mean  vices  to  which  that  condition  necessarily  gave 
birth,  was  perfectly  natural.  That  he  should  suppose  a  feel- 
ing, of  wfaicU  be  could  not  remember  the  origin,  to  be  in- 
stinc^ve,  was  also  natural.  The  inost  profound  thinkers 
have  fallen  into  similar  errors.  But  that  a  man  in  England 
should  believe  all  this,  only  because  a  man  at  Bogota  chose 
to  write  it,  argues  a  strange  degree  of  crcduhty.  Such 
vague  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  eittablish  a  fact.  To  quote 
it  in  support  ofa  general  proposition,  is  an  insult  to  common 
sense.  The  expressions  of  this  Columbian  prove  only,  what 
the  refusal  of  Uie  Major  to  let  a  negro  sit  in  his  presence 
proves  as  satisfactorily,  that  there  are  very  weak  and  veij 
prejudiced  people  in  the  world. 

Feelings  exactly  similar  10  those  which  are  unhappily  so 
common  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States,  have  often 
existed  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  them  to 
physical  causes.  From  a  time  be.yond  the  researches  of 
historians,  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the  Brahmin 
from  the  Paria.  The  Jews  were  long  regarded  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  with  as  much  contempt  and  hatred  aa 
the  white  North  American  feels  for  the  man  of  colour.  The 
cases,  indeed,  are  strikingly  similar.  The  national  features 
and  riles  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  black  skin  and  woolly  hair 
of  the  Afrieans,  visibly  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Evei'y  individual  of  the  race  bore  about 
bim  the  badges  of  the  synagogue.  Baptism  itself  could  not 
wash  away  the  distinction.  Conversion  might  save  him  from 
the  flames  ;  but  the  stigma  was  indelible —  he  bore  it  to  the 
grave  —  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  children  —  his  descendants, 
as  long  as  their  genealogy  could  be  traced,  were  objects  of 
scorn  to  the  poorest  Castilian  peasant,  who  gloried  in  the 
name  of  an  old  Christian. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  examples  in  a  cose  so  plmn. 

We  hasten  to  another  argument,  on  which  Major  Moody 

■  Second  Part  o(  Major  Uoodf 'e  Report,  p.  38. 
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dwells  with  peculiar  oomplacencj.  A.t  this,  iodeed,  we  do 
Dot  much  wonder.  It  la  entirely  hia  own.  He  is  the  fir^ 
writer  who  ever  used  it,  and  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  he 
will  be  the  last.  We  speak  of  his  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  the  itexual  passion.     We  will  give  hia  own  words :  — 

"  In  Boch  cominineea  as  I  have  referred  to,  an  obserrer  will  not  fWl 
to  discover  the  want  of  a  certain  claas  of  sjrapathias,  which  aru  doily 
Been  in  action  when  men  of  Ihe  auns  race  live  logelher.  eien  in  repab- 
lica,  like  Ihe  Uiiited  Sules  of  America,  alllioogha  portion  of  llie  com- 
munily  oinsisCed  of  men  of  different  nations  and  habits,  bnt  yet  r»- 
semblme  each  other  in  external  form,  colour,  features,  &c. 

"  I  allude  to  the  extraordinary  rarity  of  virtaoiu  □niona  h&vinic 
tBk«D  pUre  bcCweea  the  male»  and  females  of  tlie  pur^  Negroes  and 
the  pare  Whites  in  America.  I  ceilainlv  have  beard  of  such  unions 
as  in  certain  classes  of  sucietj  are  seen  in  London ;  but  in  America, 
they  were  considared  rather  as  very  extraordinary  occurrences,  partica- 
larly  if  the  male  should  be  a  pure  negro,  and  the  female  a  pure  wtiite. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  female  is  an  African,  lust,  sided  by  fear 
or  avarii:e,  has  often  led  to  an  illicit  union  between  the  sexes.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  New  World  of  America,  Yirluous  unions  between  the  ex- 
treme colours  of  black  and  white  are  always  considered  something  in 
violation  of  ttie  ordinary  sympatiiiea  whidt  spring  from  >  pure  affectian, 
and  therefore  derogatory  to  the  feelings  of  caste  ;  for  evcu  tlie  free  rol- 
oured  femalea,  I  understand,  would  Tiave  a  reluctance,  if  adraikced  in 
civilization,  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pute  negro.  .  .  . 

"  Some  of  the  intelligent  free  ncKroes  of  the  United  Statee,  with 
whom  I  often  conversed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pergonal  observa- 
tion, felt  the  ban  under  which  they  were  put,  by  the  influence  irf  prgn- 
dice,  as  they  considered  it,  after  the  laws  of  the  country  had  declaried 
them  free,  and  eijual  to  any  olher  citizen  of  the  State ;  and,  tn  the 
confidence  inspired  by  my  iiiqniiies  about  their  situation,  1  was  often 
asked  if,  in  England,  white  women  did  not  marry  black  men  !  And, 
with  apparent  simplicity,  it  was  inquired  why  tlie  American  white 
women  were  so  prejudiced  against  black  men  ?  ,  .  . 

"  Those  who  merely  refer  ihe  degraded  state  of  the  free  Africans  or 
blacks  lo  their  having  been  formerly  slaves,  and  leave  ont  of  their  coo- 
lideration  the  conseqaences  arising  from  physicai  differences  in  fom, 
colour,  feature,  and  smell,  influencing  those  goneral  ideas  of  !)CAatj, 
creating  that  passion  of  love  that  most  commonly  leads  to  a  vinnoa* 
union  of  tl;e  sexes  of  different  nations,  must  be  considered  as  having 
taken  a  very  nanow  view  of  the  question,  from  the  prevalent  custom 
of  merely  referring  to  moral  causes  alone,  and  omitting  all  reference* 
to  those  of  a  physical  nature,  though  still  more  powerful  in  their  effect."' 

This  extraordinary  argument  is  concluded  by  a  touching 
representation  of  the  refinement  which  modesty  gives  to 
pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness  of  being  cherished  and  be- 
loved, which,  we  hope,  will  edify  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 

■  Second  Part  of  Miyar  Moody's  Beport,  pages  19  and  30. 
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Coloni&l  Office,  but  which  baa,  we  thiok,  little  to  do  with  the 
question.  This,  therefoi'e,  we  omit,  as  well  as  the  pious  ap- 
peal to  the  God  of  Truth,  which  follows  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Major  does  not  perceive  how  di- 
rectly all  his  statement  leads  towards  a  conclusion,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  at  which,  by  some  iDconceivahle  pro- 
cess, he  has  managed  to  arrive  ?  We  will  give  him  an 
answer.  But  we  really  hope  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  our 
readers  who  will  need  it. 

The  passion  of  the  eeses  is  a  natural  ^petite.  Marriage 
is  a  civil  and  religious  institulion.  Where,  therefore,  between 
two  classes  of  people,  the  pasdion  exists,  but  marriage  is  not 
practised,  it  is  efidtint  that  nature  impels  them  to  unite,  and 
that  acquired  feeliogs  only  keep  them  asunder. 

Now,  Major  Moody  just  reverses  thi^  mode  of  reasoning. 
Because  the  Whiles  foim  with  the  Blacks  those  illicit  unions, 
to  which  the  motive  is  physical,  but  do  not  form  those  legiti- 
mate unions  to  which  the  motive  is  moral,  he  actually  infers 
that  the  cause  which  separates  the  races  is  not  moral,  but 
physical !  Jn  the  same  manner,  we  presume,  he  would  main- 
t^n,  that  a  man  who  dines  heartily  without  saying  grace,  is 
deficient,  not  in  devotion,  but  in  appetite. 

The  story  which  he  tells  respecting  the  free  blacks,  with 
whom  he  conversed  In  the  United  States,  is  alone  sufficient 
l«  show  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis.  From  his  own  ac- 
count, it  is  plain  that  these  btacl;s  had  no  antipathy  to  white 
women.  The  repugnance  was  all  on  one  side.  And  on 
which  side  ?  On  that  of  the  privileged  class,  of  those  whose 
superiority  was  till  lately  recognised  by  law,  aod  is  still  es- 
tablished by  custom.  Is  this  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary 
that  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  new  instinct  to  account  for 
it  ?  Or  may  it  not  be  explained  into  the  same  causes  which 
in  England  prevent  a  lady  from  marrying  a  tinker,  though 
the  tinker  would  gladly  marry  the  lady  ? 

In  the  last  century,  the  dissipated  nobles  of  France  lav- 
ished their  wealth  with  the  wildest  profiision  on  actresses 
and  opera  girls.  The  favour  of  a  distinguished  heroine  of 
this  class,  was  thought  to  he  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price 
of  jewels,  gilded  coaches,  palaces  blaiing  with  mirrors,  or 
even  of  some  drops  of  aristocratic  blood.  Yet  the  poorest  gen- 
tleman in  the  kingdom  would  not  have  married  Clairon.  This, 
Major  Moody  would  say,  proves  that  men  who  wear  swords, 
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feathers,  and  i-ed-heeled  shoes,  entertain  a  natural  arersioa 
to  women  who  recite  verses  out  of  Andromaque  and  Tar- 
tuffe.     We  think  tiiat  we  could  hit  on  a  different  explana- 

It  happens,  indeed,  rather  unluckily,  that,  of  the  phenom- 
ena wliich  the  Major  recounts,  there  is  none  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  into  moral  cau^s,  and  none  which 
can  possibly  be  explained  into  physical  causes.  Whitu 
women,  says  he,  much  more  rarely  form  licentious  connec- 
tions with  black  men,  than  white  men  with  black  woEoen. 
And  this  is  a  proof  that  the  aversion  of  the  two  races  is  nat- 
ural. Why,  if  it  were  natural,  does  it  not  influence  both 
sexes  alike  ?  The  principles  to  which  these  facta  must  be 
referred,  are  principles  which  we  see  in  daily  operatioii 
among  ourselves.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  in  our  country, 
are  frequently  engaged  in  low  amours.  The  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  gentleman  very  seldom  forgets  herself  so 
far.  llut  who  ever  thought  of  attributing  this  to  physical 
causes  ? 

The  Major,  however,  is  resolved  not  to  leave  himself  un- 
refined in  any  point.  "  Even  the  free  coloured  females," 
says  he,  "  would  have  a  reluctance,  if  arfcancerf  in  ciriVi'za- 
lion,  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure  negro."  He 
cannot  pretend  lo  believe  that  any  physical  cause  operate:) 
here  :  anil,  iudced,  distinctly  attributes  the  reluctance  of  the 
coloured  female  to  her  advancement  in  civilization.  That 
is  to  say,  he  distinctly  acknowledges  that  certain  acquired 
habits,  and  certain  advantuges  of  rank  and  education,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  produce  those  efiects  which,  according  to 
his  own  theory  laid  down  in  the  same  page,  can  only  result 
from  natural  oi^uization. 

The  Major  tells  us,  the  colour,  the  features,  and  the  other 
peculiarilies  of  the  black  race,  excite  the  disgust  of  Euro- 
peans. Here  his  testimony  is  at  variance  with  that  of  almost 
nil  the  writers  on  the  subject  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Travellers  and  historians  inimmerable,  have  asserted,  that 
white  men,  in  the  torrid  zone,  generally  prefer  black  females 
to  those  of  their  own  country.  Raynal,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  gives  a  very  rational  explanation  of  the  circum- 
Sluuce.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  attack  the  Mnjor  with 
authorities  from  other  writers.  He  may  easily  be  refuted 
3ut  of  his  own  mouth.     How  can  the  physical  peculiarities 
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of  the  African  rave  be  more  ofTensive  in  the  wife  than  in 
the  concubine  ?  It  is  quite  needless  to  inquire  into  the  ori- 
gin of  the  different  opinions  which  people,  in  different  situ- 
ations, form  on  the  subject  of  beauty.  It  in  quite  enough 
for  us  at  present  to  discover,  that  if  a  man  does  not  tliink  a 
woman  too  ugly  to  make  tier  bis  mistress,  it  cannot  surely  be 
on  account  of  her  ugliness  that  he  does  not  make  her  liis  wife. 

In  England  white  women  not  unfrequently  marry  black  men. 
We  have  ourselves  known  several  such  instaniTes.  Yet  if  the 
external  appearance  of  the  negro  were  such  as  naturally  to 
inspire  aversion,  that  feeling  would  be  more  j^lrongly  ex- 
cited in  a  country  of  wliich  the  inhabitants  are  not  familiar- 
ized by  use  to  ibe  revolting  spectacle.  This  consideration 
alone  would  satisfy  us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  horror  with 
which  the  Whites  in  some  other  countries  shrink  Irom  the 
thought  of  marriage  with  an  African  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
physical,  but  in  political  and  moi'al  drcumstances.  We  en- 
tertain little  doubt,  that  when  the  laws  which  create  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  races  shall  be  completely  abolished,  a 
very  few  generations  will  mitigate  the  prejudices  which 
those  laws  have  created,  and  which  they  still  maintain.  At 
that  time,  the  black  girl,  who,  as  a  slave,  would  have  attracted 
a  white  lover,  will,  when  her  futlier  has  given  her  a  good 
educaiion,  and  can  leave  her  a  hundred  thousand  dollai's, 
find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  white  husband. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  the  feeble  and  incon- 
sistent arguments  which  the  Miyor  has  urged  in  support  of 
his  hypothesis.  But  we  were  desirous,  before  we  entered  on 
that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  questions  of  more  dif- 
ficulty, to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  his  logical 
poivers.  They  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  a 
man  who  I'easona  thus  on  one  subject,  is  not  very  likely  to 
reason  justly  on  any. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  principle  which  Major 
Moody  conceives  himself  to  have  established.  It  may  be 
stated  thus.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  lying  within  the 
torrid  zone  can  be  induced  to  engage  in  steady  agricultural 
labour  only  by  necessity.  The  barrenness  of  the  soil,  or 
the  density  of  the  population,  may  create  that  necessity.  In 
Hindoslan,  for  example,  the  peasant  must  work  or  Starve. 
But  where  a  few  inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered  over  a  for- 
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tile  country,  they  will  be  able  to  procure  a  subsistence  with 
ver/  little  exertion.  With  a  subsistence  they  will  be  con- 
tent. Tbe  heat  renders  agricultural  labour  so  painful  that 
those  who  are  their  own  masters  will  prefer  the  enjoyment 
of  repose  to  any  of  the  comlbrts  which  they  might  be  able 
to  procure  by  regular  industry.  For  this  evil  the  only  rem- 
edy is  coercion,  or,  in  other  words,  slavery.  Such  are  the 
elements  of  the  new  philosophy  of  labour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  doctrines,  if  admitted, 
would  amount  to  a  vindication  of  slavery.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  quite  certain  that  wa  are  justified  in  compeUing 
our  fellow-creatures  to  engage  in  a  particular  employment, 
merely  because  that  employmeo)  gives  them  exquisite  pain. 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  be  really  placed  in  re- 
gions where  rest  and  shade  are  the  most  delightful  luxuries 
which  they  can  enjoy,  a  benevolent  man  may  perhaps  be  of 
opinion  that  tbey  ought  to  be  suffered  to  doze  in  their  but«, 
except  when  necessity  may  drive  them  to  employ  an  occa- 
sioual  hour  in  angling,  gathering  berries,  or  scattering  a  little 
rice  in  the  marshes.  We  are  entitled  to  demand  that  this 
point  shall  be  saved  to  us ;  but  we  do  not  foresee  that  we 
shall  need  it.  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  Major  Moody 
has  not  established  his  theory ;  that  he  has  not  even  raised 
a  presumption  in  its  favour ;  and  that  the  facts  on  which  he 
relies  are  either  such  as  have  no  relation  to  the  question,  or 
such  as  occur  daily  in  every  climate  of  the  globe. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  with  which  Major  Moody 
would  have  done  well  both  to  begin  and  end  —  the  case  c^ 
the  liberated  Africans  who  were  placed  in  Tortola.  We 
must  premise,  that  no  experiment  was  ever  made  under  cii^ 
cumstances  less  favourable.  The  Negroes,  when  received 
from  the  holds  of  the  slave  ships,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness  and  disease.  OF  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
Blacks  who  were  taken  from  the  Venus  and  the  Manuella, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  died  before  they  could  be  set- 
tled as  apprentices.*  The  constitutions  of  many  who  sur- 
vived were  completely  broken.  By  the  masters  to  whom 
tbey  were  apprenticed,  they  were  frequently  treated  with  in- 
bumanity.    The  laws  and  institutions  of  Tortola,  framed  for 

■  Hr.  Doagao's  Beport,  p.  7. 
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a  societj  made  up  of  masters  and  slayes,  were,  as  the  Major 
himself  slates,  bj  do  meoiiB  fitted  for  ihe  reguUtion  of  such 
a  claas  of  persona  as  the  apprenticed  Africans.  The  poorer 
freemen  of  every  colour  felt  an  enmit;  towards  people  who 
were  about  to  iatrude  themselves  into  those  trades  of  which 
Ibey  possessed  a  monopoly.  The  planters  were  not  inclined 
to  look  with  fovour  od  the  first  fruits  of  the  abolition.  Ap- 
prentices are,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  noted  for  idleness. 
The  degree  of  that  idleness  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  bound  to  an  uni'equited 
Bervice.  The  man  who  expects  aooa  to  be  his  own  master, 
may  exert  himself  to  acquire  skill  in  the  business  by  which 
he  is  to  tub^ist  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expects  to 
waste  half  of  bis  life  in  labour  without  remuneration,  will 
generally  do  as  little  as  be  possibly  can.  The  liberated  Af- 
ricans were  most  injudiciously  apprenticed  for  fourteen  years, 
and  some  even  for  a  longer  time.  They  had  neither  the 
motive  of  the  freeman,  nor  that  of  the  slave.  They  could 
nut  legally  demand  wages.  They  could  not  legally  be  sub- 
jected to  the  driver.  Under  these  disadvantages  was  the 
trial  made.     And  what  was  the  result  7 

Major  Moody  examined  into  the  conduct  of  sixty-one  ap- 
prenticed negroes  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  Manuella. 
The  masters  and  mistresses  were  carefully  interrogated.  It 
appears  from  the  schedules  signed  by  the  Major  himself, 
that  good  characters  were  given  to  forty.  Nine  only  ap- 
peared to  be  idle  and  disorderly.  With  respect  to  twelve, 
no  decisive  information  was  obtained.  A  similar  inquiry 
took  place  respecting  fidy-five  apprentices  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Venus.  Good  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  forty.  Only  six  were  described  as  idle  and  dis- 
orderly. 

Among  sixty-five  negroes  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
Candelnrio,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  grossly  bad 
conduct.  Fifly-seven  received  fiur  characters  for  honesty 
and  industry. 

Lastly,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  negroes  who  had  been  on 
board  of  the  Atrevido,  only  four  are  characterized  as  decidedly 
worthless.  Nine  may  be  considered  as  doubtful.  A  favour- 
able report  is  given  of  the  remaining  ninety-seven. 

These  facts,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  in  the  papers  signed 
by  the  Major  himself     He  has  not,  it  is  true,  thought  it  ncc- 
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essaiy  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  iDquirifis  in  the  Report  so 
compendiously  as  ne  now  exhibit  it.  He  dwells  at  great 
lenj^th  on  particular  cuses  which  prove  notliiiig.  He  fills 
page  lifter  page  with  the  nonsense  of  planters  who  had  no 
apprentice:-,  who  evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  appren- 
tices, and  who,  in  general  terms,  proving  nothing  but  their 
own  folly  and  malevolence,  cliaracierized  the  whole  race  a^ 
iJle,  di^rderly,  quarrelsome,  drunken,  greedy.  But,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  irpare  three  lines  for  the  simple  fact,  that  four  fifths  of 
these  vilified  people  receive  excellent  characters  from  their 
actual  employers,  from  those  who  must  have  been  best  ac- 
quainted with  their  disposition,  and  who  would  have  lost 
most  by  their  idleness.  Whoever  wishes  lo  know  how  Dan- 
iel Onaboit  broke  his  wife's  nose  —  how  Penelope  Whan 
whipped  a  slave  who  had  the  yaws,  how  the  Major,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  went  without  his  supper  in  Guiana —  how 
the  arts  and  sciences  proceeded  northward  from  Carthage 
till  they  were  slopped  by  the  i'rozen  zone,  may  find  in  the 
Report  all  this  interesting  information,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind.  But  those  who  wish  lo  know  that  which 
Major  Moody  was  commissioned  to  ascertain,  and  which  it 
was  his  peculiar  duly  to  stale,  must  turn  over  three  hundred 
folio  pages  of  schedules.  The  Report  does  not,  as  far  as  we 
have  tiecn  able  to  discover,  give  the  most  distant  hint  of  the 
discoveries  which  they  will  make  there. 

We  have  no  idea  of  charging  the  Major  with  intentional 
unfairness.  But  his  prejudices  really  seem  to  have  blinded 
him  as  to  the  effect  of  the  evidence  which  iie  had  himself 
collected.  He  hints  that  his  colleague  liad  privately  pre- 
pared the  apprentices  for  the  examination.  Of  ttie  justice 
of  this  cliai^e  we  shall  be  belter  able  to  judge  when  the  an- 
swer of  Mr.  Dougan  shall  make  its  appearance.  But  be  it 
well  founded  or  not,  it  cannot  affect  our  argument.  The 
Major  does  not  pretend  to  insinuate,  that  any  arts  were 
practised  with  iie  mmters,  and  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the 
masters  alone  that  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  case.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  which  was  collected  by  the  Major  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  colleague,  and  which  we  must  therefore  suppose 
to  be  perfectly  pure,  tends  to  the  same  efiect,  and  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  apprentices  have,  us  a 
body,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
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It  is  perfectly  true.  Chat  a  knot  of  slave-owners,  forming 
the  Iftgislature  of  Tortola,  petitioned  the  Government  to  re- 
move these  apprentices  from  the  island.  From  internal  evi- 
dence, from  the  pei^uliiir  cant  in  which  the  petition  abounds, 
and  from  the  sprinkling  of  bad  grtunmar  which  adorns  it, 
we  are  half  inclin«^d  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Major's  own 
handywork.  At  all  events,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he  rea- 
sons on  it  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  Major  reasons  on 
this  fact : — 

"  DoDbtle»i,  the  le^Blalure  of  Tortola  may  be  mietaken  in  their 
opinions ;  bat  the  mere  &ct  of  their  agreeing  to  si^  such  a  petition, 
ahowa  they  really  did  think,  thai  the  labour  of  the  African  apprentieea, 
when  free,  woufd  not  bo  useful  to  them  or  the  colon ialH  genenllly, 

"And  tills  fiiol  aloue,  my  Lord,  is  calculated  to  excite  important  r«- 
floetions.  ns  to  the  character  of  the  tiee  Africans,  for  indoatiy  in  West 
Indian  agricultare. 

"  Is  it  probable,  tliac  mere  prejudice  a^rainsc  the  colour  of  a  man's 
ekin  Mutd  ever  induce  any  body  ol  people,  like  the  Tortola  pelilioners, 
to  m.iko  a  request  so  apparently  absunt,  as  that  of  removinif  from 
Iheir  colonj  a  immcroua  body  of  Africans,  connisting  of  able  bodied 
men  and  women,  if  they  were  aa  willing  oa  they  were  capable  of  work- 
in);,  and  increasing  (he  value  of  the  land  now  given  tu  pasturage,  for 
want  of  cnltiratora  to  be  employed  therein  t"  ' 

We  enmeslly  request  our  readers  to  observe  the  consist- 
ency of  Major  Moody.  When  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
whites  and  blacks  cannot  amalgamate  on  equal  terms,  in  one 
political  society,  he  exaggerates  every  cireumstance  which 
lends  to  keep  them  asunder.  The  physical  differences  be- 
tween the  race.-,  he  tells  us,  practically  defeat  benevolent 
laws.  No  Act  of  Parliamenl.  no  order  in  Council,  can  sur- 
mount the  difficulty.*  Where  these  differences  exist,  the 
principles  of  republican  equality  are  forgotten  by  the  strong- 
est republican.  Marriage  becomes  an  unnatural  prostitution. 
The  Haytian  refuses  to  admit  the  white  to  possess  property 
within  the  sphere  of  negro  domination.  The  most  humane 
and  enlightened  citizen  of  the  United  States,  can  discover 
no  means  of  benefiting  the  free  African,  but  by  sending 
him  to  a  distance  from  men  of  Eui'opean  blood.  "  I  should 
ill-perform  my  duty,"  says  the  Major,  "if  I  suppressed  all 
mention  of  a  phyrtiual  cause  like  this,  which  in  practice  is 
found  lo  have  an  effect  so  powerful,  however  the  philantbro- 

■t,  p.  125. 
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pist  or  the  philosopher  maj  regret  it,  and  however  it  may  be 
beyond  iheir  power  to  remove  it  by  legislative  means."  ^ 
But,  when  it  is  desirable  to  prove  the  idleness  of  the  free 
African,  this  omnipotent  physical  cause,  this  instinct  agftinst 
which  the  best  and  wisest  men  slniggle  in  vain,  which  coun— 
teincts  the  attraction  of  sex,  and  defies  the  authority  of  law, 
sinks  into  a  "mere  prejudice  against  the  colour  of  a  man's 
skin,"  an  idle  fancy,  which  never  could  induce  any  body  uf 
people  to  remove  able  bodied  men  and  women  from  their 
country,  if  those  men  and  women  were  willing  to  work.  Are 
all  the  free  negroes  of  North  America  infirm,  or  are  they  all 
unwilling  to  work  ?  They  live  in  a  temperate  climate,  and 
to  them  the  Major's  theory  does  not  apply.  Yet  the  whites 
are  subscribing  to  transport  (hem  to  another  country.  Why 
should  we  suppose  the  planters  of  Torlota  to  be  superior  to 
feelings  which  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  world 
are  disposed  to  gratify,  by  sending  thousands  of  people,  at  a 
great  expense,  from  a  country  greatly  understocked  with 
bands  i" 

It  is  true  that  the  apprenticed  Africans  were  not  employed 
in  the  culiivation  of  the  soil.  The  cause  is  evident.  They 
could  not  legally  be  so  employed.  The  Order  in  Council 
under  the  authority  of  which  iliey  were  put  out  to  service, 
provided  that  no  woman  should  be  employed  in  tillage.  The 
blank  form  of  indenture  sent  out  by  liie  government  con- 
tained a  similar  restriction  with  regard  to  the  males. 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Major,  that 
these  people,  if  they  had  been  lefl  to  take  their  own  course, 
would  not  have  employed  themselves  in  agriculture.  Those 
who  have  become  masters  of  their  time,  rarely  do  so  employ 
themselves.  We  will  go  furthei'.  We  allow  that  very  few 
of  the  free  blacks  in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  will  undei^ 
the  drudgery  of  cultivating  the  ground.  M^jor  Moody 
aeems  to  think  thai,  when  this  is  granted,  all  his  pi^nciples 
follow  of  course.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him. 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  enter- 
tain a  peculiar  aversion  to  agricultural  labour,  it  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  show  that  certain  freemen,  living  in  the 
torrid  zone,  do  not  choose  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour. 
It  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  necessary  also  to  show,  that  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  are,  at  the  place  and  dme  in 
'  Second  Piirt  of  M^or  .Moody'B  Report,  p.  81. 
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question,  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  can  be  obtained  by 
industry  of  another  deecriptioQ-  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  a  mait  feels  an  insurmountable  dislike  to  the  business  of 
setting  canes,  because  he  will  not  set  canes  for  sixpence  a 
day,  when  be  can  earn  a  shilling  by  making  baskets.  We 
might  as  well  say,  that  the  English  people  dislike  agricultural 
labour,  because  Major  Moody  prefers  making  systems  to 
making  ditches. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  are,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Major  Moody  has  overlooked  them.  From  the  Appen- 
dix to  hia  own  Report  it  appears,  that  in  every  West  Indian 
island  the  wages  of  the  artisan  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  cultivator.  In  Tortola,  for  example,  a  carpenter 
earns  three  shillings  sterling  a  day,  a  cartwrighl  or  a  cooper 
four  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  sawyer  six  shillings ;  an  able- 
bodied  field  negro,  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances, nine  pounds  a  year,  about  seven  pence  a  day,  allow- 
iBg  for  holidays.  And  because  a  free  African  prefers  six 
shillings  to  seven  pence,  we  are  told  that  he  has  a  natural 
and  invincible  aversion  to  agriculture  1  —  because  he  prefers 
wealth  to  poverty,  we  are  to  conclude  that  he  prefers  repose 
to  wealth.  Such  is  ibe  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  Major 
designates  as  the  philosophy  of  labour. 

But,  says  the  Major,  all  employments,  excepting  those  of 
the  cultivator  and  the  domestic  servant,  are  only  occasional. 
There  is  little  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  carpenter,  the 
cooper,  and  the  sawyer.  Let  us  suppose  the  demand  to  be  so 
incredibly  small,  that  the  carpenter  can  obtain  work  only  one 
day  in  six,  the  cooper  one  day  in  nine,  and  the  sawyer  one 
day  in  twelve ;  still  the  amount  of  their  earnings  will  be 
greater  than  if  they  broke  clods  almost  daily  through  the 
whole  year.  Of  two  cmploynients  which  yield  equal  wages, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  both  within  and  without  the 
tropics,  will  choose  that  which  requires  the  least  labour 
Major  Moody  seems  throughout  his  Report  lo  imagine,  thai 
people  in  the  temperate  zone  work  for  the  sake  of  working ; 
Ihat  they  consider  labour,  not  as  an  evil  to  be  endured  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  produced  by  it,  but  as  a  blessing,  from 
which  the  wages  are  a  sort  of  drawback  ;  thai  they  would 
rather  work  three  days  for  a  shilling,  than  one  day  for  half 
a  crown.  The  case,  be  may  be  assured,  is  hy  no  means 
luch  as  he  supposes.     If  he  will  make  proper  inquiries  he 
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will  learn,  that,  even  where  the  thermometer  stands  at  the 
lowest,  no  man  will  choose  a  laborioua  employment,  when 
he  can  ohtain  equal  remuneration  with  less  trouble  in  an- 
olher  line.  But  it  h  unnecessary  to  re:iort  to  thi^  argument ; 
for  it  ia  [lerfectly  clear,  on  Major  Moody'^  own  showing,  that 
the  demand  for  mechanical  industry,  ^ough  occasional  and 
small,  is  still  sufficient  to  render  the  businesD  of  an  artbao 
much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  afield  labourer. 


387  dayd  Inbour  on  tite  veij  cheapest  cerfDS,  could  n< 
to  f^ve  more  than  aboat  9i,  per  anauni  for  labourera,  and  ihGreforo,  that 
he  never  could  hopo  to  indace  any  liboraied  Afrirnn  lo  work  Bteadily 
for  Bui^h  wugua,  vhon  Iho  libcnucd  African  could  obCAiD  from  lit.  to 
SlI.  per  aanuin  bjtho  imtgular  laboar  bfoccoeionallycutcinj;  firewood, 
grass,  or  catching  Ush,  &c.  ..... 

"  This  ia  the  moal  ikvourable  view  of  the  caie ;  for  the  fad  ia.  (lie 
sugar  planter,  on  the  *err  best  soils  in  Tortola,  could  onlr  sflbrd  to 

S'vo  9/.  per  annum  ;  but  m  soils  of  BTcroge  fenitil]',  he  mold  only  af- 
rd  6/.  1 55.  per  annum  Co  the  leliourer,  even  if  the  planter  pave  up  all 
proliia  on  his  stock,  cousiating  of  lands,  baildings,  and  raadiinery.  If 
liie  liberated  Negro  would  uot  labour  ntuadity  far  9/,  per  annum,  it  is 
clear  he  would  be  less  likely  to  work  for  6/.  tSi.  per  annum  ;  but  if  he 
"•  - -  '  '-    ' '   nlWsD  -  -'---'----■'"---' ..-.---. 


)C  work  for  less  than  that  sum.  the  pknler  in  Tortola  could  obtain 
no  profit  on  stock,  and  consequcnlly  could  have  no  motive  for  cinploT. 
ing  any  person  to  work  for  such  wages.  The  white  race,  being  miolile 
to  work,  must  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  perish,  or  abandon  their 
country  and  propertv  lo  the  blacks,  wlio  can  work,  bnt  who,  as  1  have 
shown,  ant  not  likely  to  makt!  a^  of  more  voluntary  steady  exertion 
than  will  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  lowlands  of  the  torrid 
zone,  where  the  pleasure  of  repose  forms  so  greet  an  ingredient  Ln  ttie 
happiness  of  mankind,  whether  whites,  blacks,  or  Indiana."  ' 

We  really  stand  aghast  at  the  extravagance  of  a  writer 
who  supposeii  that  the  principle  which  leads  a  man  to  prefer 
light  labour  and  twenty-one  pounds,  to  hard  labour  and  six 
pounds  fillcen  shillings,  is  a  principle  of  which  the  operation 
is  condncd  to  the  torrid  zone  !  But  the  matter  may  he  put 
on  a  very  short  issue.  Let  Major  Moody  find  any  tro]iica1 
country  in  which  the  inhabitants  prefer  mechanical  trades  to 
field  labour  when  higher  advantages  are  offered  to  the  field 
labourer  than  to  the  mechanic.  He  will  then  have  done 
what  he  has  not  done  hitherto.  He  will  have  adduced  one 
fact  bearing  on  the  question. 

If   the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  considering 

prove  any  thing,  they  appear  to  prove  the  inexpediency  of 

1  Second  Part  of  BJajor  Moody's  Beport,  p.  TS. 
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!  system.  The  effect  of  that  system  in  the  West 
Indies  has  been  to  produce  a  glut  of  agricuhural  labour,  and 
a  scarcity  of  raecbanicnl  dexterity.  The  discipline  of  a 
plantation  may  stimulate  a  alug^sh  body ;  but  it  has  no 
tendency  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  mind.  It  calls  forth  a  cer- 
tain quantity  uf  muscular  exertion  ;  but  it  does  not  encourage 
that  ingenuity  which  is  necessary  to  the  artisan.  This  is  the 
only  explanation  which  at  present  occurs  to  us  of  the  enor- 
mous price  which  skilled  labour  fetches  in  a  country  in  which 
the  cultivator  can  barely  obtain  a  subsistence.  We  offer  it, 
however,  with  diffidence,  as  the  result  of  a  very  hasty  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  But  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  diffi- 
dence that  wo  pronounce  the  whole  argument  of  the  Alajor 
absurd.  That  he  has  convinced  himself  we  do  not  doubt. 
Indeed  he  has  given  the  best  proof  of  sincerity ;  For  he  has 
acted  up  to  his  theoiy  ;  and  left  us,  we  must  confer,'',  in  some 
doubt  whether  to  admire  him  more  as  an  active  or  as  a  spec- 
ulative politician. 

Many  of  the  African  apprentices  emigrated  from  Torlola 
to  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  ?ome  with  the  consent 
of  their  ma.«tera,  and  others  without  it.  Why  they  did  so,  is 
evident  from  the  account  which  the  Major  himself  gives. 
The  wages  were  higher  in  St.  Thomas  than  in  Tortola.  But 
Buch  theorists  as  the  Mtgor  are  subject  to  illusions  as  strange 
a-s  lho!<e  which  haunted  Don  Quixote.  To  the  visionary 
Knight  every  inn  was  a  castle,  every  nss  a  charger,  and 
every  basin  a  helmet.  To  the  Major  every  fact,  though  ex- 
plicable on  ten  thousand  obvious  suppasitions,  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  darling  hypothesis.  He  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  opinions  and  of  his  con!<equent  measures. 

"  The  ocoii|>Btione  fallowed  by  ihe  Rpprentic«9  in  the  Dnnish  ialand 
of  Si.  Ttiomaii,  on  these  occasions  were  gerterally  ihe  iiTC(!al"r  Mid  oc- 
caBJonal  induEtry  of  porters,  nervnnu  on  lioord  veaselfi,  &■>:.,  in  wliich 
they  often  jtol  i«rapanuivcly  liipli  wn);eB,  wtiich  enabled  tliem  10  work 
for  monev  at  one  time  in  order  lo  lire,  vriihoul  iroikin^  for  a  longer  or 
iboner  period ;  sacli  a  mode  of  eiiivtciiee  bein^  more  n^n^enble  [o  tlicm 
than  steady  and  regular  industiy  affording  cmploynient  daring  the 
whole  year. 

"From  this  irrepilar  spplicalion  locertain  kinds  of  Intmur  niul  liis- 
ike  to  Ihnl  of  a(,Ticulinn!,  it  was  toy  wish  lo  turn  the  attention  of  ilie 
African  apprentires,  and  (lierefbrc  I  was  anxious  (o  prevent  tiiejr  run- 
ning awar  to  the  Danish  ialand  of  St.  Thomas,  or  bcin[;  Hcnc  there. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Van  Sdiolton  affordcil  me  every  facilily  in 
removing  titem  j  bat  (hey  eooa  relamed  again,  as  the  proximity  of  the 
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friains  from  going  who  mighl  wish  it,  eithtr  from  the  set 
It  of  [heir  emplojer,  or  their  own  wish  to  lie  marten  of  their  tji 
It  vill  alto  be  seen  that  in  St.  Thom&s  thej  were  liable  to  be  taken  ap 
tud  Bold  US  alaye9,  aa  -nai  actoally  the  caae  vith  one  appreatice.  It  i* 
not  nndeaerviog  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  die  apprentices  who  thai 
iritlidrew  themselTes  from  Tortola,  ever  hired  themselves  to  sgricaltural 
labor  for  anj  Hxed  period," 

"  The  ownsionnl  high  wageg  in  iiregalar  kinds  of  imjnstiy,  hvwerer 
uncertain,  appuju-  to  have  pleased  them  better  than  the  permaneat  re- 
wards prorurod  by  nn  Btoployroeot  less  exposed  to  nncettainty,  biU 
which  ruqiiired  a  steady  exertion."  * 

What  the  permanent  rewards  of  agricultural  labotir  were 
in  Tortola,  we  have  seen.  The  planter  would  have  found  it 
ruinous  on  most  estates  to  give  more  tlian  six  pouoda  fifleea 
Bhi-llinga  a  year,  or  about  fourpence  a  day.  Unless,  there- 
fore, they  were  much  higher  in  St.  Thomas,  it  is  surely  not 
extt^ordinary  that  tbey  did  not  induce  these  apprentices  to 
quit  the  employments  to  which,  not  by  their  own  choice,  but 
by  the  orders  of  the  Giovernment,  they  had  been  trained,  for 
a  purauit  uncongenial  to  all  their  habits.  How  often  is  it 
that  an  Englishman,  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an 
artisan,  hires  himself  to  agricultural  labour  when  he  can  find 
work  in  his  own  line  ? 

But  we  will  pass  by  the  absurdity  of  condemning  people 
for  preferring  high  wages  with  little  labour,  to  low  wagea 
with  severe  iHbour,  We  have  other  objections  to  make. 
The  Major  has  told  us  that  the  African  apprentices  could  Dot 
legally  be  employed  in  agriculture  on  the  island  of  Tortola 
If  so,  we  wish  to  know  how  their  dislike  of  agricultural  la- 
bour could  be  their  motive  for  quitting  Tortola,  or  how,  hj 
briiiging  them  back  to  Tortola,  be  could  improve  their  hab- 
its in  that  respect  ?  To  bring  a  man  by  main  force  from  a 
residence  which  he  likes,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of 
an  employer  acknowledged  to  be  cruel,  for  fear  that  he  may 
possibly  be  made  a  slave,  seems  to  us  also  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous proceeding,  and  deserves  notice,  as  being  the  only  indi- 
cation of  zeal  for  liberty  which  the  Major  appears  to  hav* 
betrayed  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mission. 

The  Major  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  exerting  himself 
to  recover  those  apprentices  who  had  emigrated  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters.     But  with  regard  to  the  rest,  ha 

■  Fint  Part  of  Mq'or  Moody's  Report,  p.  67. 
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eoaduct  appears  to  have  been  equally  absurd  and  mischieT- 
0U6.  Hf.  repeatedly  tells  us  that  Tortola  ia  a  poor  island. 
It  appears  from  the  schedules,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
asking  the  masters  and  mistresses,  whether  iheir  apprentices, 
after  the  terra  of  tiervice  should  have  expired,  would  be  able 
to  support  themselves.  In  the  case  of  some  most  respectable 
and  industrious  workmen.  Ihe  an>iwer  was,  that  they  possess- 
ed all  tiie  qualifications  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood ;  but  that  Tortola  vas  too  poor  to  afford  them  an 
adequate  field :  And  this  was  evidently  the  cause  which  in- 
duced so  many  to  transport  themselves  to  St.  Thomas.  Of 
ail  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  public  functionaries 
have  exposed  their  ignorance  by  officiously  meddUng  with 
mattora  of  which  individuals  ought  to  be  left  to  judge  for 
themselves,  we  remember  none  more  conspicuous  than  that 
which  Major  Moody  has  thus  recorded  against  himself. 

But  it  seems  the  industry  of  these  emigrants,  aad  indeed 
of  Ihe  free  Blacks  generally,  is  not  regular  or  steady.  These 
are  words  of  which  Mtyor  Moody  is  particularly  fond,  and 
which  he  generally  honours  with  Italics.  We  have,  through- 
out this  article,  taken  the  facts  aa  he  states  them,  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  exposing  the  absurdity  of  his  inferences. 
We  shall  do  so  now.  We  will  grant  that  the  free  blacks  do 
not  work  so  steadily  as  the  slaves,  or  as  the  labourers  in 
many  other  countries.  But  how  does  Major  Muody  conuect 
this  unsteadiness  with  the  climate  ?  To  us  it  appears  to  be 
the  universal  effect  of  an  advance  in  wages,  an  effect  not 
confined  to  tropical  countries,  but  daily  and  hourly  witnessed 
in  England  by  every  man  who  attends  to  the  habits  of  the 
lower  ordei-s.  Let  us  suppose,  that  an  English  manutacturer 
can  provide  himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use  has 
rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort  for  ten  shillings  a  week, 
and  that  he  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  week  by  working  steadily 
twelve  hours  a  day.  In  that  case,  he  will  probably  work 
twelve  hours  a  day.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  wages  of 
his  labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings.  Will  he  still  continue  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  trebling  his  pres- 
ent enjoyments,  or  of  laying  up  a  hoard  against  bad  times  ? 
Notoriously  not  He  wQl  perhaps  work  four  days  in  the 
week,  and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger  than  that 
which  he  formerly  obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he 
might  obtain  if  he  chose  to  labour  as  he  formerly  laboured. 
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When  the  wa^es  of  the  workman  rise,  he  everywhere  takes 
ODt,  if  we  may  so  expre!>s  ourselves,  some  portion  of  the 
rise  in  the  form  of  repose.  This  is  the  real  ezpttuiation  of 
that  unsteadiaess  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  so  much  — 
an  unsteadiness  which  cannot  surprise  any  person  who  has 
ever  talked  with  an  English  manufaclurer,  or  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Saint  Monday.  It  appears  by  his  own  report, 
that  a  negro  slave  works  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night  on  the  sugar  grounds  of  Tortola,  and  receives  what  ii 
equivalent  to  something  less  than  half-a-crown  in  return. 
But  he  ceases  to  he  a  slHve,  and  hecomes  his  own  master ; 
and  then  he  finds  that  by  cutting  firewood,  an  employment 
which  requires  no  great  skill,  he  can  earn  eight  shillings 
and  fourpence  a  week.  By  working  every  other  day  he  oui 
procure  better  food  and  better  clothes  than  ever  he  had  be- 
fore. In  no  country  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  would  a 
labourer  under  such  circumstances  work  sleadilj.  The  Ma- 
jor considers  it  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  the 
torrid  zone,  that  these  people  lay  up  little  against  seasons  of 
siekness  and  distress  —  as  if  tliia  were  not  almost  univei'sally 
the  case  among  (he  far  more  inteUigent  population  of  Eng- 
land—  as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  our  artisans  thronging 
to  the  alehouse  when  wages  are  high,  and  to  the  pawnbrok- 
er's shop  when  they  are  low  —  as  if  we  were  not  annually 
raising  millions,  in  order  to  save  the  working  classes  from 
the  misery  which  otherwise  would  be  the  consequence  of 
their  own  improvidence. 

We  are  not  ihe  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence. 
The  question  before  us  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  that 
men  all  over  the  world  should  labour  more  steadily  than 
they  now  do;  but  whether  the  laws  which  regulate  labour 
within  the  tropics  differ  from  those  which  are  in  operation 
elsewhere.  This  is  a  question  which  never  can  he  settled, 
merely  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  different 
places.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  should  establish  a 
separate  law  of  labour  for  every  country,  and  for  every 
trade  in  every  country.  The  free  African  does  not  work  so 
steadily  as  the  Englishman.  But  the  wild  Indian,  by  the 
Major's  own  account,  works  still  less  steadily  than  the  Afri- 
can. The  Chinese  labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  works  more 
steadily  than  the  Englishman.  In  this  island,  the  industry 
of  the  porter  or  the  waterman,  is  less  steady  than  the  indus- 
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try  of  llie  plougtiman.  But  the  great  general  principle  is 
the  same  in  all.  All  will  work  extremely  hard  mther  than 
miss  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  habituated  ;  and 
all,  when  they  find  it  possible  to  obtain  their  accustomed 
L-omfortB  with  less  than  iheir  accustomed  labour,  will  not 
work  BO  hni-d  as  (hey  formerly  worked,  merely  to  increase 
them.  The  real  point  to  be  asijertained,  therefore,  is,  whether 
the  free  African  is  content  to  mi«N  his  usual  enjoyments,  not 
whether  he  works  steadily  or  not;  for  the  Chinese  peasant 
would  work  ta  irregularly  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman as  irregularly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done 
without  any  diminution  of  comforts.  Now,  it  does  not  ^- 
pear  from  any  pasaage  in  the  whole  Report,  that  the  free 
blacks  are  retrograding  in  their  mode  of  living.  It  appears 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  work,  however  irregular,  does  in 
fact  enable  them  to  live  more  comfortably  than  they  ever  did 
as  slaves.  The  unsteadiness,  therefore,  of  which  they  are 
accused,  if  it  be  an  argument  for  coercing  them,  is  equally 
an  argument  for  coercing  the  spinners  of  Manchester  and 
the  grinders  of  Sheffield. 

The  next  case  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  of  the  native 
Indians  within  the  tropics.  That  these  savages  have  agreat 
aversion  to  steady  labour,  and  that  they  have  made  scarcely 
any  advances  towards  civilization  we  readily  admit.  Major 
Moody  speaks  on  this  subject  with  authority ;  for  it  seems 
that,  when  he  visited  one  of  their  tribes,  they  forgot  to  boil 
the  pot  for  him,  and  put  him  off  with  a  speech,  which  he  has 
reported  at  length,  instead  of  a  meal.'  He,  ns  usnal,  attrib- 
utes their  habits  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  But  let  us 
consider  that  the  Indians  of  North  America,  with  much 
greater  advantages,  live  in  the  same  manner.  A  most  en- 
lightened and  prosperous  community  has  arisen  in  their  vi- 
cinity. Many  benevolent  men  have  attempted  to  correct 
their  roving  propensiiies,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste 
for  those  coinforia  which  industry  alone  can  procure.  They 
still  obstinately  adhere  to  their  old  mode  of  lite.  The  inde- 
pendence, the  strong  excitement,  the  occasional  periods  of 
intense  exertion,  the  long  intervals  of  repose,  have  become 
delightful  and  almost  necessary  to  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  Europeans,  who  have  lived  among  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  are  strangely  fascinated  by  the  pleasures  of  that 
■  Second  Pan  of  Mtuor  Moody's  Report,  p.  63. 
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BtAte  of  society,  and  even  by  its  sufierings  and  hasards 
Among  ourselves,  the  Gypsey  race,  one  of  tbe  most  beauU< 
ful  and  intelligeni  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  has  lived  for  cen- 
turies in  a  similar  manner.  Those  singular  outcasts  have 
been  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  great  works  of  buniuui 
labour.  The  advantages  of  industry  were  forced  upon  iheir 
notice.  The  roads  on  which  they  travelled,  tbe  hedges  un- 
der which  they  rested,  the  hen-roosts  which  furnished  tbeir 
repast,  tbe  silver  which  crossed  their  palms  —  all  must  have 
constantly  reminded  them  of  tbe  conveniences  and  luxuries 
which  are  to  be  obtained  by  steady  exertion.  Tbey  were 
persecuted  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  whipped  for  vagrants, 
imprisoned  for  poachers,  ducked  for  witches.  The  severest 
law.f  were  enacted  against  them.  To  consort  with  them  was 
long  a  capital  oGTence.  Yet  a  remnant  of  the  nice  still  pre- 
serves  its  peculiar  language  and  manners  —  still  prefers  « 
tattered  lent  and  a  chance-meal  of  carrion  to  a  warm  house 
and  a  comfortable  dinner.  If  tbe  habile  of  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  prove  that  slavery  is  necessary  within  the  tropicii, 
tbe  habits  of  the  Mohawks  and  Gypsies  will  e<]unlly  prove, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  heat  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  found  alike  in  the  coldest  and 
in  the  hottest  countries. 

Mfgor  Moody  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Maroon  settle- 
meats  near  Surinam.  These  settlements  were  first  formed 
by  slaves,  who  fled  from  the  plantations  on  tbe  coast,  about 
the  year  1667.  Tbe  society  was,  during  tbe  following  cen- 
tury, augmented  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  reinforcements 
of  fugitive  negroes.  This  supply,  however,  has  now  been 
for  many  years  slopped.  It  is  perfectly  iz-ue,  that  these 
people  were  long  eonteuted  with  a  hare  subsistence,  and  that 
little  of  steady  agricultural  industry  has  ever  existed  amongst 
them.  The  M^or  again  recurs  to  physical  causes,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  A  better  explanation  may  be  given  in  cme 
word,  insecurity.  During  about  one  hundred  years,  the 
Maroons  were  absolutely  run  down  like  mad  dogs.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  work  of  Captain  Stedman,  to  which  the  Ma- 
jor himself  alludes,  that  tboae  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
whites  were  bung  up  by  hooks  thrust  into  tbeir  rilK,  torn  to 
pieces  on  tbe  rack,  or  roasted  on  slow  fires.  They  attempted 
to  avoid  the  danger,  by  frequently  changing,  and  carefully 
concealing  iheir  residence.     The  accidental  crowing  of  a 
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cock,  hod  brought  de^tmctioD  on  a  whole  Iribe.  Thitt  a  peo- 
ple thus  situated  should  labour  to  acquire  property  which 
the  J  could  not  enjoy  —  that  they  should  engage  in  employ- 
ments nhicb  would  necessarily  attach  them  to  a  particular 
spot,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Their  habits  necessarily  be- 
came irregular  and  ferocious.  They  plundered  the  colony: — 
they  plundered  each  other —  they  lived  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  only  productions  of  the  earth  which  they  culti- 
vated, were  such  as  could  be  upeedily  reared,  and  easily  con* 
eealed.  But  during  the  lost  fifty  years,  these  tribes  have 
wjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  security ;  and  from  the  state- 
ment of  Major  Moody,  who  has  himself  visited  that  country, 
and  who,  tlkough  a  wretched  Ic^cian,  is  an  unexcep^oable 
witness,  it  apjiears,  that  they  are  rapidly  advandng  in  civili- 
zation ;  that  they  have  acquired  a  sense  of  new  wants,  and  a 
relish  for  new  pleasures  ;  that  agriculture  has  taken  a  more 
regular  form ;  and  that  the  vices  and  miseries  of  savage  life 
are  disappearing  together. 

"  The  yoDng  men  Hmong  the  Mjuoodb  ocknowle^Ked,  that  the  ooD- 
dnct  of  iJio  chiefe  had  become  much  better,  in  reapect  of  not  incerfer- 
iog  with  the  wives  of  olbera,  and  tbat  everybody  now  could  hare  his 


"  I  observed,  that  they  had  ailopCciI  the  system  of  eometimeti  domea- 
lieating  wild  BDimals,  and  rearing  Chose  already  domcslicatcd  for  food  ; 
that  instead  of  always  boacaning  their  meats.  lilLe  the  Indians,  they 
now  often  used  salt  wbcn  Iber  could  get  it;  and,  flnallj,  that  instead  of 
depending  on  tbe  forests  for  miits,  or  cultivating  roots  which  were  soon 
leaped,  and  conld  easily  be  ouncealed,  thcj  had  i^nerally  adopted  the 
baasns  and  piantoin  as  a  food,  wliich  requires  about  twelve  months  to 
prodnce  its  fruits,  and  the  tree  obtains  n  considerable  heigbt."  .... 

"  1  also  found,  that  a  certain  degree  of  occasional  industry  bad  taken 

Csi  among  tbe  Maroona.  Some  of  thcue  young  men  had  devoted  a 
days  in  the  year  la  cutting  down  trees  which  uBiure  had  planted. 
From  such  occasional  labour  they  were  enabled  to  procure  Snery  for 
a  hrourile  female,  a  better  gun,  or  a  new  axe."  ' 

Surely  this  statement  is  most  encouraging.  No  sooner 
was  security  given  to  these  Maroons,  than  improvement  com- 
menced. A  single  generation  has  sufficed  to  change  these 
hunters  into  cultivators  of  the  earlh,  to  leach  them  tbe  use 
of  domesUc  animals,  to  awaken  among  them  a  taste  for  the 
Insuries  and  distinctions  of  polished  societies.  That  their 
labour  is  still  only  occasional,  we  grant  But  this,  we  can- 
lot  too  oflen  repeat,  is  not  the  question.     If  occasional  la- 

■  Secsod  Part  of  Mqor  Uoody'*  Beport,  pages  48,  SO,  58. 
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hour  will  supply  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  zone  with 
comforta  greater  than  those  to  which  be  is  accustomed,  he 
will  labour  only  occasionally.  These  negroes  are  not  only 
willing  to  work  ■■ather  than  forego  their  usual  comforts,  bat 
are  also  willing  to  make  some  addition  to  their  labour,  for 
the  sake  of  some  addition  to  their  comforts.  Nothing  more 
can  be  said  for  the  labourers  of  any  country.  The  principle 
which  has  made  England  and  Holland  what  they  are,  ia  evi- 
dently at  work  in  the  thickets  of  Surinam- 

That  the  habitd  of  the  fugitives  were  altogether  idle  and 
irregular  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. How  much  of  regular  industry  was  formerly  to  be 
found  among  the  outlawed  moss-troopers  of  our  Border,  or 
in  the  proscribed  elan  of  (he  Macgregors  ?  Down  to  ft  very 
late  period,  a  large  part  of  the  Scotch  people  were  as  averse 
to  steady  industry  as  any  tribe  of  Maroons.  In  the  year 
1698,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  called  the  attention  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  to  this  horrible  evil.  "  This  country,"  says 
he,  "  has  always  swarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle  vaga- 
bonds as  no  laws  could  ever  restmin.  There  are  at  this  day 
in  Scotland  (wo  hundred  thousand  people  beting  from  door 
to  door,  living  without  any  regard  or  subjection  to  tbe  laws 
of  the  land,  or  to  even  those  of  God  and  nature.  No  mag- 
istrate could  ever  discover  or  be  informed  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  wretchesdiBd,or  that  ever  they  were  baptis- 
ed." He  advises  the  Government  to  set  them  to  work  ;  but 
he  strongly  represents  the  difHcnIty  of  such  an  undertaking. 
"  That  sort  of  people  is  so  desperately  wiuked,  such  enemies 
of  all  work  and  labour,  and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so 
proud  in  esteeming  their  own  condition  above  that  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  call  slavery,  that,  unless  prevented  by 
the  utmost  industry  and  diligence,  upon  the  first  publication 
of  any  orders  for  putting  in  execution  such  a  design,  they 
will  ratlier  die  witli  hunger  in  caves  and  dens,  and  murder 
their  young  children."  Fletcher  was  a  brave,  honest,  and 
sensible  man.  He  had  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty.  Yet 
the  circumstances  of  his  country  shook  his  thitli  in  die  true 
principles  of  government.  He  looked  with  dismay  on  the 
mountains  occupied  by  lawless  chiefs  and  their  gangs,  and 
the  lowlands  cursed  by  the  depredations  of  some  plunderers 
and  ihe  protection  of  others.  Everywhere  he  saw  swarms 
of  robbers  and  beware.     He  contrasted  this  desolate  pros- 
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pect  with  the  spectacle  which  Holland  presented,  the  mimclea 
whicli  hunian  industry  liiul  there  achieved,  a  countiy  res- 
cued froiD  lite  ocean,  vast  and  splendid  cities,  ports  croirded 
with  ships,  meadows  cultivaicd  to  the  higliest  point,  canals 
along  which  hundn^s  of  boalit  were  constantly  passing,  mer- 
caatile  houses  of  which  the  daily  payments  exceeded  the 
whole  rental  of  th«  Hi^h1iin<l->,  an  immense  populiition  whose 
habits  were  sober  and  laborious,  and  who  acquired  their 
comforls,  not  by  injuring,  but  by  benefiting  their  neighbours. 
He  did  not  sufficiently  consider  that  this  state  of  things 
sprung  from  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  a  government,  which 
insureU  lo  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  and  protected 
equally  thb  pleasures  of  every  class,  from  the  pipe  of  the 
mechanic  to  the  pidure-gatlery  and  the  tulip-garden  of  the 
Burgo-masier  J  —  that  in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  po- 
lice was  fi^ble,  and  the  gentry  rich  in  men  and  destitute  of 
money ;  that  robbery  was  in  consequence  common ;  that  peo- 
ple will  uot  build  hams  to  be  burned,  or  rear  cattle  to  be 
lifted  ;  that  insecurity  produced  idleness,  and  idleness  crimes , 
that  these  crimes  again  augmented  the  insecurity  from  which 
they  had  sprung.  He  overlooked  these  circumstance^  and 
attributed  the  evil  lo  the  want  of  coercion.  He  censured 
the  weak  humanity  of  those  fathers  of  tlie  church  who  had 
represented  slavery  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  He 
cited  those  texts  with  which  the  controversies  of  our  own  . 
times  have  rendered  us  so  familiar.  Finally,  he  projiosed  to 
convert  the  lower  classes  into  domestic  bondsmen.  His  ar- 
guments were  at  least  as  plausible  as  those  of  Major  Moody. 
But  how  signally  has  the  event  refuted  them  !  Slavery  was 
not  established  in  Scotland.  On  the  contrnry,  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  there  have  been  favourable  to  per- 
Minal  liberty.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  has  been  destroyed. 
Security  has  been  given  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  labourer. 
Could  Fletcher  now  revisit  Scotland,  he  would  find  a  coon- 
try  which  might  well  bear  a  comparison  with  his  favourite 
Holland. 

The  History  of  the  Maroons  of  Surinam  appears  to  us 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  In  both 
cafies  insecority  produced  idleness.  In  both  security  pro- 
duces industry.  The  African  community  indeed,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  was  far  more  barbarous  than  any 
part  of  the  Scotch  nation  has  ever  been  since  the  dawn  of 
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Hutheatic  history.  Not  one  of  the  fugirivea  had  ever  been 
tuught  to  read  and  write.  The  traces  of  civilisation  which 
they  brought  from  the  colony  were  very  ^iglit,  and  were 
soon  effaced  by  the  habits  of  a  lawieas  and  perilous  life.  Of 
late,  however,  their  progress  lias  been  rapid.  Judging  of 
the  future  by  the  pnst,  we  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  thej 
will  soon  form  a  flourishing  and  respectable  society.  At  all 
events,  we  are  sure  that  their  condition  affords  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  labourer,  within  the  tropics,  acts  on  prin- 
ciples different  from  those  which  regulate  hb  conduct  t.We- 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Hayti,  a  case  on  which  Ma- 
jor Moody  and  his  disciples  place  the  strongest  reliance. 
The  Report  tells  us,  that  Touss^nt,  Christophe  and  Boyer, 
bave  all  found  it  necesitary  to'  compel  the  free  negroes  of 
that  island  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture — that  ex- 
portation has  diminished  —  that  the  quantity  of  coffee  now 
produced  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  was  grown  under 
the  French  government  —  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is 
abandoned  —  that  the  Haytians  have  not  only  ceased  to  ex- 
port that  article,  but  have  begun  to  import  it  —  that  the  men 
indulge  themselves  in  repose,  and  force  the  women  to  wori: 
for  them  ;  and,  finally,  that  this  dislike  of  labour  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  can  be  subdued 
only  by  coercion. 

Now  we  have  to  say,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  the  proofs 
which  the  Major  brings  refule  each  other.  If,  as  he  states, 
the  Haytians  are  coerced,  and  have  been  coerced  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  their  idleness  may  be  an  excellent  argument 
agwnst  skvery,  hut  can  be  no  argument  against  liberty.  If 
il  be  said  that  the  coercion  employed  in  Hayti  is  not  suffi- 
ciently severe,  we  answer  thus :  —  We  never  denied,  that  of 
two  kind^  of  coercion,  the  more  severe  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  efficient.  Men  can  be  induced  to  work  only  by  two 
motives,  hope  and  fear;  the  former  is  the  motive  of  the  tree 
labourer,  the  latter  of  the  stave.  We  bold  thai,  in  the  long 
run,  hope  will  answer  bcJt.  But  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  that  a  strong  fear  will  stimulate  industry  more  power- 
fully than  a  weak  fi;ar.  The  case  of  Hayii,  therefore,  can 
at  most  only  prove  tliat  severe  slavery  answers  its  purpose 
belter  than  lenient  slavery.  It  can  prove  nothing  for  slavery 
against  freedom.     But  the  Major  is  not  entitled  to  use  (wo 
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contradictory  arguments.  One  or  the  other  he  must  aban- 
don. If  he  chooses  to  reason  on  the  decrees  of  Toussaint 
and  Christophe,  he  has  no  rig}it  to  calk  of  the  decrease  of 
production.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  insists  on  the  idle- 
ness of  the  Haitians,  he  must  admit  their  liberty.  If  they 
are  not  free,  their  idleuess  can  be  no  argument  agunst 
freedom. 

But  we  wilt  do  more  than  expose  the  inoonsistency  of  the 
Major.  We  will  take  both  suppositions  successively,  and 
show  tiiat  neither  of  them  can  nlfect  the  present  question. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  coercive  system  is  es- 
tablished in  Ilayti.  Major  Moody  seems  to  think  that  this 
fact,  if  admitted,  is  sufBcient  to  decide  the  controversy. 

"The  annexed  regalodons,"  snva  he,  "of  Toasnaint,  Dcsfonnenii, 
and  ChriBtophe,  as  well  as  those  of  President  Boyer,  intendu'd  for  peo- 
ple in  I'ircuraitanecs  Bimilar  to  those  of  tlie  liberated  Afrii^uis,  appear 
to  prove  practically  that  some  snch  measurea  are  nereEsnry  aa  those 
which  I  have  submiHed  as  the  result  of  my  own  personal  observation 
and  experience,  in  the  control  of  human  Inbonc  in  different  climes,  and 
nnder  varions 


We  must  altogether  dissent  from  this  doctrine.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  quite  self-evident,  that  every  law  which 
every  governnient  may  choose  lo  make  is  necessarily  a  wise 
law.  We  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  suspect  thai,  even 
in  this  enlightened  country,  legislators  have  interfered  in 
matter-i  which  should  have  been  left  to  take  theirown  course. 
An  English  Parliament  formerly  thought  fit  to  limit  the 
wages  of  labour.  This  proceeding  does  not  perfectly  satisfy 
us,  that  wages  had  previously  been  higher  than  they  should 
have  been.  Elizabeth,  unquestionably  the  greatest  sover- 
eign that  ever  governed  England,  passed  those  laws  for  the 
support  of  (he  poor,  which,  though  in  seeming  and  intention 
most  humane,  have  produced  more  evil  than  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  Nero  and  Maximin.  We  have  jusl'  seen  that,  at 
the  close  of  the' seventeenth  century,  a  most  respectable  and 
enlightened  Scotch  gentleman  thought  slavery  the  only  cure  ~ 
for  the  maladies  of  his  counlry.  Christophe  was  not  desti- 
tute of  talents.  Toussaint  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
unblemished  integrity,  a  brave  soldier,  and  in  many  respects 
a  wise  statesman.  But  both  these  men  had  been  slaves. 
Both  were  ignorant  of  history  and  political  economy.  That 
1  Second  Part  of  M^jor  Moody's  Ileport,  p.  80. 
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idleness  and  disorders  .-iliould  follow  a  general  civil  tirar,  wu 
perfectly  natural.  That  ruli-is,  accu^ioroed  to  a  sjr^tem  of 
compulsory  labour,  .'houJd  think  such  a  sjiitein  the  oal;  cure 
for  those  evilj,  is  t^uallj  natural.  But  what  inference  caa 
be  drawn  from  such  circumstances? 

The  nei;ligence  with  which  Uajor  Moody  has  arranged 
hi.'t  Appendiit,  is  most  extraordinary.  Fie  has,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  given  us  no  copy  of  the  decree  of  Toussatnt 
in  the  original,  and  no  translation  of  the  decree  of  Chris- 
tophe.  The  decree  of  Boyer,  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  publish  at  all ;  though  he  r«> 
peatcdiy  mentions  it  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he 
has  seen  it.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  de- 
cree of  Tous:iaiiit,  or  rather  the  Uujor's  translation  of  it, 
was  retouched  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Jamaica,  docked 
of  the  first  and.  last  paragraphs,  which  would  at  once  have 
betrayed  its  date,  and  sent  over  by  tho  Assembly  to  England, 
aa  a  new  law  of  ['resident  Boycr.  This  forgery,  the  silliest 
and  most  impudent  tliat  lias  been  attempted  within  our  re- 
membrance, was  at  once  exposed.  The  real  decree,  if  there 
be  such  a  decree,  is  not  yet  before  the  public 

The  decree  of  Toussaint  was  issued  in  a  time  of  such  ex- 
treme confusion,  that  even  if  we  were  to  admit  iiA  expedi- 
ency, which  we  are  very  lar  fi'oin  doing,  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  it.  All  the  rea- 
sonings  which  Major  Moody  founds  on  the  decree  of  Chris- 
tophe,  may  be  refuted  by  this  simple  answer  —  that  decree 
lays  at  least  as  many  restraints  on  the  capitalist  as  on  the 
labourer.  It  directs  him  to  provide  machinery  and  mills.  It 
limits  the  amount  of  his  live-stock.  It  prc^ribes  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  be  may  form  new  platitatioos  of 
coffee.  It  enjoins  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  press  his 
canes  and  to  clean  his  cotton.  The  Major  reasons  thus: 
Cliristophe  compelled  the  field-negroes  to  work.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  men  who  live  in  hot  climates  will  not  cultivate 
the  soil  steadily  without  compulsion.  We  may  surety  say, 
with  equal  justice,  Cliristophe  pre.scribed  the  manner  in 
which  the  proprietor  was  to  employ  his  capital,  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  inferred,  that  a  capitalist  in  a  hot  clirnate  cannot 
judge  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  the  government  ought 
to  take  the  management  of  his  concerns  out  of  his  hands. 
If  the  Major  will  not  adopt  this  couclusioa,  he  must  abaa- 
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don  h\i  own.  AH  our  readera  will  admil,  that  a  Prince 
who  cuuld  lay  the  capitalists  under  such  restrictions  as  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  ina»t  have  t>een  ignorant  of  po- 
litical science,  and  prone  to  interfere  in  casea  where  legisla- 
tive interference  is  foolish  and  ptirnicious.  What  conclusion, 
then,  can  be  justly  drawn  Irom  the  restraints  imposed  by 
such  a  ruler  on  the  freedom  of  the  peasant? 

Wu  have  thus  disponed  of  the  first  hypothesis,  namely,' 
that  tbe  Haytians  are  coerced.  We  will  proceed  to  the  sec- 
ond. Lei  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Haytians  are  not  coerced. 
In  that  case  we  say,  that  if  they  do  not  export  as  much  as 
formerly,  it  will  not  iiecescarily  follow  that  ihey  do  not 
work  as  much  as  formerly  ;  and  that,  if  they  do  not  work 
as  much  &a  formerly,  it  still  will  not  follow  that  their  idle- 
ness proceeds  from  physical  causes,  or  iorms  any  exception 
to  the  general  principles  which  regulate  labour. 

The  first  great  cause  which  depresses  the  industry  of  the 
Haytians,  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  large  and  costly  es- 
tablish men  L4.  All  who,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
have  governed  that  country,  have  widely  and  honourably 
sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  the  preservation  of 
independence.  Large  armies  have  been  kept  up.  A  con- 
siderable piirt  of  the  population  has  consequently  been  sup- 
ported in  an  unproductive  employment;  and  a  heavy  burden 
has  been  laid  on  the  industry  of  the  rest.  Major  Moody 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  narrative  of  a  most 
respectable  and  benevolent  American,  Mr.  Dewey :  — 

"  ThronghoDt  the  island  the  women  perTorm  the  principal  part  of  the 

lahour  in  the  ticld  and  in  the  liaaae 1  wiu  often  moved 

with  pity  for  their  lot,  tliough  I  rejoiced  thnt  the  burden  wa»  now  vol- 
nntflrj,  and  admirod  Ihe  Bpiril  of  women  who  roold  so  ruadily  pcifonii 
the  work  of  the  men,  thnt  the  men  may  be  employed  in  the  defence  and 
preserratioD  of  their  litrarties." 

The  Major  pounces  on  the  feet  stated  by  Mr.  Dewey ;  but, 
wiih  the  amiiible  condescension  of  a  superior  nature,  gently 
corrects  hia  inferences. 

"  That  Mr.  Den-cy,  and  pious  poraona  like  him,  do  state  tlie  fact* 
which  he  observed  .correctly,  I  am  qnila  convinced  :  hot  vnhen  hu,  and 
those  who  reawin  ia  his  mantier,  assign  causes  aa  eolelj  producing  the 
eOect,  it  ia  then  that  error  glides  into  their  statements." ' 

We  are  not  so  completely  convinced  as  the  Major  seems 

'  Second  Put  of  H^or  Moody's  Report,  p.  S8. 
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to  W,  that  all  pious  persons  slate  correctly  such  facta  as  Mr. 
Dewey  has  obficrvcU  :  but  we  are  sure,  that  Mr.  Etewey  mast 
be  the  most  ungniierul  of  men,  if  he  is  not  grateful  for  such 
complimenis.  Inilced,  the  style  which  (he  Major  always 
adopts  towards  philanthropists  reminds  us  of  Dogberry  pat- 
ting Verges  on  the  back :  —  "A  good  old  man,  Sir !  He  will 
be  talking.  Well  said,  i'faith,  neighbour.  An  two  men  ride 
of  a  horee,  one  must  ride  behind.  An  honest  soul,  i'luith,  xs 
ever  broke  bread.  But  God  is  to  be  worshipped.  All  men 
are  not  alike."  But  we  must  go  on  with  the  argument  of 
our  philosophical  cotnmissioner. 

"  Anj  peiHon  who  Iirs  travelled  aman);  people  in  a  bDckwKrd  ilate 
of  knowlcdBO  and  sncial  civiliiation,  poopfe  who  never  experienced 
whal  elavery  whs,  mast  iiavc  obserrod,  a«  I  have  done,  Ihat  the  burden 
of  Bgriculluml  lalicmr  ia  i^enllT  imposed  on  the  females,  by  the  arhi- 
trary  power  exen-ised  over  tlicm'bjr  the  males " 

"  Wbilel  an  exuniinulion  into  the  actual  population  of  Hayri,  nnd 
the  real  numWr  of  die  males  ot.'tiiiiilj  witlidrawn  from  ugricaltunil  pnr- 
Euitx  for  those  of  militaij  scri'ice,  at  the  time  Mr,  IJcu'ej  made  his  ob- 
nerrationa,  would  show,  Ihat,  tltooKli  the  canse  aasiicTicd  hj  bim  roijjht 
h«TC  Bome  efTeet,  thai,  in  point  of  fan,  a  mora  powerfol  influon™  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  action  of  <-au9C9  eprincing  from  n  different 
source  than  that  assiyni^d  bv  Lim  as  tlie  tme  cnuxe;  and  whilst  thexe 
other  powurfnl  rau«cs  arc  ittt  in  anion,  little  practical  good  is  elTected 
by  the  remorul  of  a  minor  inflaencc."  ' 

We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  innumerable  beauties  of 
this  headless  and  endless  sentence,  in  which  a  double  allow- 
ance of  thati  compen.'iates  for  the  absence  of  a  nominative 
case  and  a  verb  :  —  those  who  study  the  works  of  the  Major 
must  take  such  grammar  as  they  can  get,  and  be  thankful. 
But,  does  he  advance  any  reason,  or  ihe  shadow  of  any  rea- 
son, for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  formed  by  a  man  whose 
honesty  he  acknowledges,  on  a  point  on  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  be  mistaken?  No  man  of  common  sense  can  live 
three  days  in  a  country  without  finding  out,  whether  it  is  by 
idleness,  or  by  military  duties,  that  the  males  are  prevented 
from  working.  But  Major  Moody  reasons  thus  — Savages, 
from  their  propensity  to  indolence,  make  their  women  work 
for  them.  The  Haytians  make  their  women  work  for  them ; 
therefore  the  Haylians  are  indolent  savages ;  —  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning!  Horses  are  quadrupeds: 
but  a  pig  is  a  quadj'uped ;  therefore  a  pig  is  a  horee.     The 

'  Ibid,  p  SB. 
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inlleat  of  the  graTediggera  in  Hamlet  would  have  been 
aahamed  of  such  an  u^aL 

The  %faJor  surely  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  UTJlized 
and  industrious  nations,  circumslances  similar  to  those  which 
exist  in  Hayti.have  coropelled  the  women  to  engage  in  agri- 
cullnral  labour.  Hialory  abounds  with  such  inslancf^. 
When,  fourteen  yeara  ago,  tlie  Prussiana  rose  against  the 
French,  almoat  the  whole  harvest  of  Silesia  and  Upper 
Saxony  was  gathered  in  by  females.  The  conscript ion.-t  of 
Buonaparte  frequently  produced  the  same  effect  The  fila- 
jor  says,  indeed,  or  rather  we,  endowing  his  purposes  with 
Syntax,  say  for  him,  that  if  the  numbers  of  the  Haytian 
people  and  of  the  Haytian  army  were  ascertained,  the  causes 
assigned  by  Ilfr.  Dewey  would  be  found  to  have  pi-uduced 
only  part  of  the  etFect.  But  what  evidence  does  he  offer  ? 
Where  are  his  facts,  and  hi-i  rea.soninga  on  these  facts  ?  Di>e« 
he  know  what  the  population  of  Hayti  may  be?  Does  he 
know  how  large  its  army  may  be  ?  If  he  knows,  why  does 
he  not  tell  us  ?  If  be  does  not  know,  faow  can  he  tell  what 
might  be  the  result  of  an  examination  into  tliose  particulars? 
It  is  something  too  much  that  a  writer,  who,  when  he  tries 
to  demonstrate,  never  demonstrates  any  thing  but  hi ^  ow[i  ig- 
norance of  the  art  of  reasoning,  should  expect  to  be  implic- 
itly believed,  when  he  merely  dogmatizes. 

We  grant,  that  the  Haytians  do  not  rear  any  great  quan* 
tity  of  sugar.  But  can  this  circumstance  be  explained  only 
by  supposing  that  they  are  averse  to  the  labour  necessary 
for  that  purpose  ?  When  capital  is  withdrawn  from  a  par- 
ticular trade,  a  political  economisil  is  commonly  inclined  to 
Buspect  that  the  profits  are  smaller  than  those  which  may  be 
obtained  in  other  lines  of  business.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  profits  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  yields  are, 
in  all  our  West  Indian  islands,  extremely  low  ;  tliat  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  only  because  a  Jat^  quantity  of  capital  has 
already  been  fixed  in  fonns  useless  tor  every  other  purpose ; 
and  that,  if  this  fixed  capital  were  lo  be  suddenly  destroyed, 
no  fresh  investment  would  take  place.  A  man  who  has  pur- 
chased a  costly  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
particular  manufacture,  will  not  necessarily  change  his  busi- 
ness because  he  finds  that  his  gains  are  smaller  than  those 
which  he  might  obtain  elsewhere.  He  will  generally  prefer 
a  small  profit  to  a  dead  loss,  and  rather  take  two  per  ceut. 
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upon  his  first  investment  than  let  that  investment  perish  alto- 
gether, sulfur  his  machinery  to  lie  idle,  and  turn  the  remains 
of  his  fortune  to  a  pursuit  in  which  lie  might  make  five  per 
cenL  Tliis,  we  believe,  is  the  only  cause  which  keeps  up 
tlie  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  and  Antigua. 

In  Hayti  this  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.  Most  of  the 
fixed  capital  necessary  for  the  sugar-trade  was  destroyed  by 
the  war  which  followed  the  liberation  of  the  negroes.  The 
machinery  which  remained  waa  employed  aa  formerly.  But 
it  was  not  replaced  as  it  fell  to  decay.  This  at  once  explains 
the  gradual  decrease  of  production.  A  similar  decrease, 
from  similar  causes,  is  taking  place  in  our  oldest  colonies. 
But  let  us  even  suppose  tliat  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was 
likely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  flourish  in  Hayti,  it 
Btill  remans  to  be  considered  what  security  capital  invested 
in  that  business  would  have  enjoyed.  A  short  time  back  it 
seemed  by  no  means  improbable  that  France  would  assert 
her  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  by  arras.  In  ihe 
year  1814,  the  strongest  apprehensions  were  entertained.  A 
murderous  and  devastating  war,  a  «ar  in  which  quarter 
would  neither  have  been  given  or  taken,  was  to  be  expected. 
The  plan  of  defence  which  the  rulers  of  Hayti  contemplated 
wuB  suited  to  so  terrible  a  crisis.  It  was  intended  to  turn 
the  coast  into  a  dcseri,  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  to  tall 
back  on  the  interior  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  by  constant 
ekircnishes,  by  hunger,  and  by  the  efiects  of  a  climate  so 
fatal  to  Europeans,  to  wear  out  the  invading  army.  This 
design  was  avowed  by  the  Glovernraent  in  publications  which 
have  found  their  way  to  England.  It  was  juslilied  by  (aiv 
cumstances,  and  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  remotest  prospect  of  such  an  emergency 
would  alone  have  deterred  any  capitalist  from  sinking  his 
property  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  macliiaery  necessary 
to  a  sugar-planter. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cof- 
fee exported  from  Hayti.  But  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
is  obvious.  The  taxes  on  thai  article  are  exorbitantly  high. 
The  territorial  impost  raised  on  the  plantation,  and  the  cus- 
toms which  must  be  paid  previous  to  exportation,  make  up 
a  duly  of  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  If  the  Hay- 
tians  are  to  be  free,  they  must  have  an  aimy.  If  they  are 
to  have  an  army,  they  must  raise  money ;  and  this  may  pos- 
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•libly  be  the  best  way  of  raising  iL  But  it  is  evidenlly  itn- 
[HMsible  that  a  commodity  thus  burdened  can  maintain  a 
competition  with  the  produce  of  countries  where  no  (axes 
exist. 

We  therefore  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  ihat  the 
Haytians  may  have  abandoned  ihe  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
coffee,  not  from  idleness,  but  from  prudence  ;  that  they  msy 
have  been  as  industriously  employed  as  their  enslaved  »n- 
ce^lors,  though  in  a  different  manner.  All  the  testimony 
which  we  have  ever  been  able  to  procure  (ends  to  prove 
that  they  are  at  least  industrious  enough  to  live  comfortably, 
and  multiply  rapidly  under  the  weight  of  a  very  heavy  tax- 

We  have  shown  that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Hoyli 
does  not  necessarily  prove  a  decrease  in  the  industry  of  the 
people.  But  we  aUo  maintain,  that,  even  if  we  were  lo  ad- 
mit that  the  Haytiana  work  less  steadily  than  formerly.  Ma- 
jor Moody  has  no  right  to  attribute  that  circumstance  to  the 
influence  of  climate.  His  error  in  this  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  his  work  proceeds  from  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
habilii  of  labourers  in  the  temperate  zone.  What  those  hab- 
its are,  we  have  already  stated.  If  an  Englifh  labourer, 
who  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  the  enjoyments  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  without  working  three  hundred  days 
a  year,  should  find  himself  able  to  obtain  those  enjoyments 
by  working  a  hundred  days  a  year,  he  will  not  continue  to 
work  three  hundred  days  a  year.  He  will  make  some  addi- 
tion lo  his  pleasures,  but  he  will  abate  largely  of  his  exer- 
tions. He  will  probably  work  only  on  the  alternate  days. 
The  caseof  the  Haytian  is  the  same.  As  a  slave  he  worked 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  received  perhaps  as  much  as 
he  would  have  been  able  to  rai^^e  in  one  month,  if  he  had 
worked  on  his  own  account.  He  was  liberated  —  he  found 
that,  by  working  for  two  months,  he  could  procure  luxuries 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  If  he  worked  unsteadily, 
he  did  only  what  an  Englishman,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
would  have  done.  In  order  to  prove  that  labour  in  Hayti 
follows  a  law  different  from  that  which  is  in  operation  among 
ourselves,  it  is  necessary  to  prove,  not  merely  that  the  Hay- 
tian works  unsteadily,  but  that  he  will  forego  eomfbrts  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  rather  than  work  steiidily. 

This  M^or  Moody  has  not  even  asserted  of  the  Haytians, 
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or  of  any  other  tlass  of  tropical  labourers.  He  has,  there- 
fore, alloguther  failed  to  show,  that  the  naliTus  of  the  torrid 
lone  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the  influence  of  those  principles 
which  have  most  effectually  promoted  civilization  in  Europe, 
If  the  Inw  of  labour  be  everywhere  the  same,  and  he  has 
said  nothing  which  induces  us  to  doubt  that  it  is  bo,  that  un* 
riteadinefls  of  which  he  speaks  will,  at  least  in  its  extreme 
degree,  la^t  only  for  a  time,  which,  comjiared  with  the  life 
of  a  nation,  is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life  of  man.  The  luxu- 
ries of  one  generation  will  become  the  necessaries  of  the 
next.  As  new  desires  are  awakened,  greater  exertions  will 
be  necessary.  This  cause,  cooperating  with  that  increase  of 
population  of  which  the  Major  himself  admits  the  effect, 
will,  in  less  than  a  century,  make  the  Haytian  labourer  what 
the  English  labourer  now  is. 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  consider  is,  that  of  the  free 
negroes  who  emigrated  from  North  America  to  HaytL  They 
were  in  number  about  six  thousand.  President  Boyer  un- 
dertook to  defray  Ike  whole  expense  of  their  passage,  and 
to  support  them,  Ibr  four  months  after  their  arrival  — a  clear 
pi'uuf  that  the  people  of  Hayti  are  industrious  enough  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  funds  more  than 
sutliuient  to  defray  its  ordinary  charges.  We  give  the  sixth 
and  seventh  articles  of  Beyer's  instruction  to  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  him  on  this  occasion,  as  Major  Moody  states  them. 
It  is  on  theiie  that  his  whole  argument  turns. 

"  Article  VI.  —  To  regnlnte  better  the  interesta  of  the  enugranti,  H 
will  be  proper  lo  le[  theru  know  in  detail,  what  the  govennnent  of  the 
Tcpublie  is  disposed  lo  do,  to  asRure  ttidr  future  wcU^iug  and  that  of 
tbeir  eliildreii,  un  the  sole  condittou  of  thur  being  ffiad  and  indiutrioas 
citizens.  You  are  autliorized.  in  concert  with  the  agenu  of  the  differ- 
ent Bocielies,  and  liefore  civil  nulliorit}',  lo  make  arrangements  with 
heads  of  fainilica,  or  other  emigrant!  who  can  unite  twelve  people  able 
to  work,  and  also  to  etipalHle  llial  Iho  govarnment  will  give  Ihcra  a  por- 
tion of  land  suiHoienl  lo  employ  twelve  persoiie,  and  on  which  muy  be 
raised  coSTee,  eulton,  maize,  peas  atid  other  vegetables  and  pnjvisions  ; 
and  uDcr  they  tiave  well  itnproved  llie  said  quantity  of  land  which  will 
not  be  less  Ihan  thirty-iiix  acres  in  extent,  or  twelve  carreaces,  goveni- 
meiit  will  give  a  porpolual  title  to  the  said  land  to  these  twelve  people, 
Cheir  huira,  and  assigns. 

"  Article  VII.  —  Tbose  of  ihe  emigmnt«  who  prefer  applying  them- 
selves individually  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  either  by  reDbng  landl 
alrendv  improved,  which  they  will  tilt,  or  by  vurking  in  the  field  lo 
aharo  the  produce  with  the  proprietor,  must  also  engage  tbenuelrefl  by 
a  legal  act  [hot,  on  arririug  in  Uayti,  ihey  will  make  the  above  moD- 
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tioiicd  MiBngeoients ;  and  this  they  must  do  before  judges  of  the  peace; 
■o  that,  on  their  arrivsl  here,  tliej  will  be  obliged  to  apptj  Ihemaelvei 
to  agricaliurc,  and  not  be  liable  to  become  Tagrania."  ' 

On  these  passages  the  Mi\jor  reasotis  thus  — 
"  In  Hayti,  even  at  present,  under  the  judicious  govemmpnt  of  Prea. 
ident  Bayer,  we  Had  die  free  and  intelligent  AiDerican  Blacks  receivin;; 
land  for  nothing,  havla^;  (heir  expcnees  pHid,  and  tiie  produce  of  the 
land  to  be  for  their  own  advanlOj^,  obli]^,  by  a  le^^  act.  to  applj 
themselves  lo  a  kind  of  labour  which  a  inuuifestly  and  clearly  intended 
to  better  (heir  condition. 

"  Why  Bhonld  a  free  man  be  thns  obliged  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
the  most  iznoiunt  person  might  discover  was  a  duly  incnmbent  on  him, 
and  that  die  result  would  he  for  hi9  advantage  f  Tlie  legal  act  and 
its  pemillics,  after  such  a  grant  of  land,  would  appear  pre-eminently 
absurd  in  England."  ' 

We,  for  our  own  parts,  can  conceive  nothing  more  pre- 
eminently absurd,  than  for  a  man  to  quote  and  comment  on 
what  he  has  never  nad.  This  is  clearlj  the  case  with  the 
Major.  The  emigrants  who  were  to  be  obligcid  by  a  legal 
act  to  apply  themselves  lo  labour,  were  not  those  who  were 
to  receive  land  for  nothing,  but  those  who  were  to  rent  it,  or 
to  hire  themselves  out  as  labourers  under  others.  The 
Major  has  applied  the  provisions  of  the  Seventh  Article  to 
the  class  mentioned  in  the  Sixth.  So  disgraceful  an  instance 
of  carelessness  we  never  saw  in  any  offlcial  document. 

Whether  the  President  lacled  well  or  ill,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. He  was  about  lo  advance  a  con^^iderable  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  these  people  to  Hayli.  He  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  instructions,  lo  have 
exacted  no  security  from  the  higher  and  most  respectable 
class.  But  he  thought  it  probable,  we  suppose,  that  many 
of  those  idle  and  profligate  persons  who  abound  in  all  great 
cities,  and  who  are  peculiarly  likely  lo  abound  in  a  degraded 
caite,  beggars  and  thieves,  the  refuse  of  the  North  American 
bridewells,  might  accept  his  proposals,  merely  that  they  might 
live  for  some  months  at  free  costs,  and  then  return  to  their 
o)d  hahits.  He  therefore  naturally  required  some  assurance 
that  the  poorer  emigrants  intended  to  support  themselves  by 
their  industry  before  he  would  agree  to  advance  their  sub- 
Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  10. 
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The  Major  proceeds  thus :  — 

"  Your  Lordship  mny  oliserte,  in  the  imtractions  of  the  Presidenl, 
that  only  (certain  modefl  of  rewnrding  the  labonr  of  the  fr«e  Ameriaiii 
Black  aro  mentioned,  vJi,  rentin);  IsnJ  alresdy  improved,  worklnf;  id 
the  field  to  share  the  produce  with  tlio  labonrer,'or,  bj-  being  proprictore 
of  land,  to  eullivate  on  their  own  acrount  vrithont  either  rent  or  pnr- 
ciiH^e,  havintr  land  from  the  free  gift  of  the  Government. 

"  The  orriinarv  mode  of  rfwarding  tiie  biKonrer  bv  the  pnvment  of 
wnscfl,  as  in  Enplnnd  or  the  Eiist  Indien.  where  the  rouniry  i*  tally  peo- 
pled, is  never  onee  mentioned  or  uUuded  to  by  President  Boyer,  who 
may  lie  fiiirtT  EU)>poHed  to  understand  the  eiluation  of  the  conntrr  . 
whicli  he  governs." ' 

For  the  iake  of  ihe  Haytian^,  we  hope  that  Boyer  under- 
Blands  the  country  which  he  governs  better  than-  the  Major 
understands  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  Who,  befoi-e, 
ever  thought  of  mentioning  the  renting  of  land  as  a  motto  of 
rewarding  the  labourer?  The  renting  of  land  !s  a  transac- 
tion between  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  capitalist. 
Can  MHJor  Moody  poa^ibly  imagine,  that,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  labourer,  as  a  labourer,  pays  rent,  or  receives  it  ? 
He  surely  must  know,  that  those  emigrants  who  rented  land, 
must  have  rented  it  in  the  capacity,  not  of  labourers,  but  of 
capitalists ;  that  ihey  must  have  paid  the  rent  out  of  the  prof- 
its of  their  stock,  not  out  of  tlie  gains  of  their  labour ;  that 
even  when  a  man  works  on  his  own  account,  the  gains  of  bis 
labour,  though  not  generally  called  wages,  are  wages  to  nil 
intents  and  purposes,  and,  though  popularly  confounded  with 
his  profit!!,  follow  a  law  altogether  diCei-ent.  Ilut  Boyer, 
says  Major  Itloody,  never  mentions  wages.  How  can  \ra;;ea 
be  better  defined,  than  as  the  share  of  the  produce  allowed 
to  the  labourer  ?  Does  Major  Moody  conceive  that  wages 
can  be  paid  only  in  money,  or  that  money  wages  represent 
any  thing  but  that  share  of  the  produce  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent speaks  ?  He  goes  on,  however,  floundering  deeper  and 
deeper  in  ^i^urdity  at  every  step. 

"  In  the  present  constitution  of  Hfljti,  as  administered  by  Pre<iident 
Dover,  in  '■  Titre  aur  I'Elal  Politiqnc  dee  Citoyens,"  I  find,  under  the 
*7tii  act,  that  tlie  rights  of  citizenship  are  Bospendod,  as  regards  donius-  - 
tics  working  for  wiige;!  |'  par  r<!lit  de  domesliquo  i  g.itros  '),  in  that 
very  republican  eouutry,  where  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  eftccl  of  phys- 
ical causes,  would  naturally  conclude  that  jc  would  lie  moet  unjust  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  right  of  ciliienahip,  because  he  preferred  one 
mode  of  subsisting  himself  to  another,  wliich  the  Goreruiuent  wished 

1  Se™nd  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  82. 
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Physical  causes  again  1  We  should  tike  to  know  whether 
these  physical  causes  operate  in  France.  In  llie  French 
Constitution  of  the  year  1791,  we  find  the  following  Article. 

"To  be  an  active  citizen,  it  is  necessary  not  to  be  in  a 
menial  situation,  namely,  that  of  a  servant  receiving  wages." 

It  seem.',  therefore,  that  this  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Major  Moody,  nothing  hut  the  heat  of  tiie  torrid  zone  will 
explain  —  this  law,  which  any  person,  ignorant  of  physical 
causes,  would  coustder  as  grossly  unjust,  is  copied  from  the 
Institutions  of  a  great  and  enlightened  European  nation. 
We  can  assure  him,  that  a  little  knowledge  of  history  is  now 
and  then  very  useful  to  a  person  who  undertakes  to  specu- 
late on  politics. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  KorlL  American 
emigrania.  Much  mismanagement  seems  to  have  taken 
place  with  respect  to  them.  They  were  received  with  cor- 
diality, and  pampered  with  the  utmost  profusion,  by  the  lib- 
eral inhabitants  of  Fort-au- Prince.  They  had  left  a  country 
where  they  had  always  been  treated  as  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind ;  they  had  landed  in  a  country  where  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  caresses  and  presents.  The  heads  of  many 
were  turned  by  the  change.  Many  came  from  cities,  and, 
totally  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  labour,  found  themselves 
trans|)orted  into  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  community. 
The  Government,  with  more  generosity  than  wisdom,  suf- 
fered ihem  to  eat  (heir  rations  in  idleness.  This  is  a  short 
summary  of  the  niirrative  of  Dr.  Dewey,  who  was  himself 
on  the  spot.      He  continues  thus. 

"Although  tliese  nnd  other  ciicumBtancaa  damped  Iheardour  of  some 
of  [lie  cmigntnts,  and  rendurcd  Ilicm  dissniislicd  witli  tlicir  silniition, 
^t  I  have  unifonnlT  Ibund  the  industrious  nnd  the  most  respectable, 
nnd  Buch  as  were  lined  to  be  cultivators  of  the  soil,  contented  with 
their  coiiditiuii  and  prospects,  and  convinced  tlint  grent  advantugcs 
were  put  within  their  reiich.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
I  saw  were  satiaflcd  with  ilieir  change  of  connlry,  nnd  raniiy  wore  so 
much  pleased  that  they  would  not  return  on  anj  coniiidoration,  and 
Raid,  tbat  ihey  never  felt  at  home  befoni,  that  they  hare  never  felt  what 
it  was  to  be  in  a  couutry  where  their  colour  was  not  despised.  Bui 
tliese  were  such  as  nent  out  cxpocling  to  meet  difficulties,  and  not  to  live 
in  (he  ciej- ;  nnd  they  urti  so  numerous,  and  punning  their  course  with 
■0  mnch  cnierpriito,  that  I  feel  tbcre  is  no  more  reasoa  for  sarprisc  at 
the  indnstrf  and  contenCracnt  wliich  they  exhibit,  than  at  the  dissatis- 
f.iction  whicli  has  brought  back  200,  and  will  perhaps  bring  back  a  few 

■  Second  Pan  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  35. 
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All  this  atat«meDt  the  Mnjor  quotes  as  triumphantly'  ai  if 
it  were  favourable  to  hia  hypothesis,  or  as  if  it  were  not  of 
itself  BufiicieDt  to  refute  every  syllai)le  that  he  has  written. 
Those  who  came  from  towns  shrunk  from  agiricultural  labour. 
Is  this  a.  circumstance  peculiar  to  any  climate  ?  Let  Major 
Moody  try  the  same  experiment  in  this  country  with  the 
footmen  and  sbopmen  of  London,  and  see  what  success  he 
will  have.  But  those  who  were  accustoined  to  tillage,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  it  with  vif^ur ;  and  tbia  chough  they 
came  from  a  cold  country,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  influence  of  tropical 
heat.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  their  desire  Co  better  their 
condition  surmounted  that  love  of  repose  whivh,  according 
to  the  new  philosophy  of  labour,  can,  in  warm,  fertile,  and 
thinly  peopled  countries,  be  surmounted  only  by  the  fear  of 
punishment. 

We  have  now  gone  throogh  the  principal  topics  of  which 
the  Major  has  treated.  We  have  done  him  more  than  jus- 
tice. We  have  arranged  hia  chaotic  mass  of  facts  and  theo- 
ries ;  we  have  frequently  translated  his  language  into  Eng 
lish ;  we  have  refrained  from  quoting  the  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous similitudes  and  allusions  with  which  he  has  set  off  bis 
reasonings ;  we  have  repeatedly  taken  on  ourselves  the  bur- 
den  of  the  proof  in  cases  where,  by  all  the  rules  of  logic, 
we  might  have  imposed  it  on  him.  Against  us,  he  cannot 
resort  to  hia  ordinary  modes  of  defence.  He  cannot  charge 
OS  with  ignorance  of  local  circumslances,  for  almost  all  the 
facts  on  which  we  have  argued  are  taken  from  his  own  re- 
port. He  cannot  sneer  at  us  as  pious,  benevolent  people, 
misled  by  a  blind  hatred  of  slavery,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  laudable  end,  but  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  obtained.  We  have  treated  the  question  as  a  ques- 
tion purely  scientilic.  We  have  reasoned  as  if  we  had  been 
reasoning,  not  about  men  and  women,  but  about  spinning- 
jeanies  and  power-looms. 

Point  by  point  we  have  refuted  his  whole  theory.  We 
have  shown  that  the  phenomena  which  he  attributes  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  found  in  the  most  temper- 
ate climates ;  and  that,  if  coercion  be  desirable  in  the  ease 
of  tbe  West  Indian  labourer,  the  stocks,  the  brandmg  iron, 
and  the  forty  stripes  save  one,  ought  to  be,  without  dela^ 
introduced  into  England. 
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There  are  still  some  parta  of  the  subject  on  vhich,  if  this 
article  were  not  alread;'  too  long,  we  should  wish  to  dwell. 
Coeruon,  according  to  Major  Moody,  is  necessnrj  only  in 
those  tropical  countries  in  which  the  population  does  not 
press  OD  the  means  of  subsistence,  tie  holds,  that  the  mul' 
tiplicacioD  of  the  species  will  at  length  render  it  saperfloous. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  rentedy  ia  inuompatible 
with  the  evil ;  that  the  deadi;  labour,  or,  an  he  would  call  it, 
the  steady  labour,  which  the  West  Indian  sugar-planter  ex- 
acts, destroys  life  with  frightful  rapidity  ;  that  the  only  colo- 
•  Dies  in  which  the  slaves  keep  up  their  numbers  are  those  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  altogether  ceased,  or  has 
greatly  diiainished  )  and  that,  in  those  settlements  in  which 
it  is  extensively  and  profitably  carried  on,  the  population  de- 
createa  at  a  rate  which  porlends  ils  speedy  extinction.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  the  negroes  of  the  sugar  colonies  must 
continue  slaves  till  their  numbers  shall  have  greatly  increased, 
is  to  say,  in  decent  and  humane  phraseology,  that  they  must 
continue  slaves  till  the  whole  race  is  exterminated. 

At  some  future  time  we  may  resume  this  subject.  We 
may  then  attempt  to  explain  a  principle,  which,  though  es- 
tablished by  long  experience,  still  appears  to  many  people 
paradoxical,  namely,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  while 
it  renders  the  slave  more  valuable,  tends  at  the  same  time  to 
abridge  his  life.  We  may  then  also  endeavour  to  show  how 
completely  such  a  system  is  at  variance  with  the  principlea 
on  which  alone  colonization  can  be  defended.  When  a  great 
country  sc&lters,  in  some  vast  and  fertile  wilderness,  the 
seeds  of  a  civilized  population,  fosters  and  protects  the  inflHtt 
community  through  the  period  of  helplessness,  and  rears  it 
into  a  mighty  nation,  the  measure  is  not  only  beneficial  to 
mankind,  but  may  answer  as  a  mercantile  speculation.  The 
sums  which  were  advanced  for  the  support  and  defence  of  a 
few  emigrants,  struggling  with  difficulties  and  surrounded  by 
dangers,  are  repaid  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
with  flourishing  and  populous  regions,  which,  but  for  those 
emigrants,  would  still  have  been  inhabited  only  by  savages 
■ad  beasts  of  prey.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  errors  which 
our  ancestors  committed,  both  during  their  connexion  with 
the  North  American  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  separation, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  England  has,  on  the  whole,  ob- 
tained great  benefits  from  them.  From  our  dominions  in 
New  South  Wales,  if  judiciously  governed,  great  Advantages 
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DiHy  also  be  derived.  Bui  what  advantage  can  we  derive 
from  colonics  in  which  the  populatioD,  under  a  cruel  and 
gi'inding  system  of  oppression,  is  rapidly  wasting  away  ? 
Ttie  planter,  ve  must  suppose,  knows  his  own  interest.  If 
he  chaoses  to  wear  his  slave  to  denth  by  exacting  from  him 
an  exorbitant  quantity  of  work,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
gains  more  by  the  work  than  he  loses  by  the  death. 

But  his  capita)  is  not  the  only  capital  which  has  been  sunk 
in  those  countries.  Who  is  to  repay  the  English  nation  for 
the  treasure  which  has  been  expended  in  governing  and  de- 
fending them?  If  we  had  made  Jamaica  what  we  have 
made  Massachusetts,  if  we  had  raised  up  in  Guiana  a  popu- 
lation like  that  of  New  York,  we  should  indeed  have  been 
repaid.  But  of  such  a  result  under  the  present  system  there 
is  no  hope.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  who  are  now 
alive  may  see  the  last  negro  disappear  from  our  Transatlan- 
tic possessions.  Afler  having  squandered  a  sum,  which,  if 
judiciously  employed,  might  have  called  into  existence  a 
great, rich, and  enlightened  people,  which  might  have  spread 
our  arts,  our  laws,  and  our  language  from  the  banks  of  the 
Maragnon  to  the  Mexican  sea,  we  shall  again  leave  our  ter- 
ritories deserts  ns  we  found  thera,  without  one  meuioriat  to 
prove  that  a  civilized  man  ever  set  foot  on  their  shores. 

But  we  must  absolutely  conclude.  This  subject  is  far  too 
extensive  to  be  fully  discussed  at  present ;  and  we  have  an- 
other duty  to  perfoim.  With  the  Major  we  began,  and  with 
the  Major  we  mean  to  end.  That  he  is  a  very  respectable 
officer,  and  a  very  respectable  man,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubu  But  we  do,  with  all  seriousness  and  good-will  assure 
him,  that  he  has  no  vocation  to  be  a  philosopher.  If  he  has 
set  his  bean  on  constructing  theories,  we  are  sorry  for  him  ; 
for  we  cannot  Hatter  him  with  the  faintest  hope  of  suei^ss. 
A  few  undigested  facts,  and  a  few  long  words  that  mean 
nothing,  are  but  a  slender  stock  for  so  extensive  a  business. 
For  a  time  he  may  play  the  politician  among  philosophers, 
and  the  philosopher  among  politicians.  He  may  bewilder 
speculative  men  with  the  cant  of  office,  and  practical  men 
with  the  cant  of  metaphysics.  But  at  last  he  must  find  his 
level.  He  is  very  lit  to  be  a  collector  of  facta,  a  purveyor 
of  details  to  those  who  know  how  to  reason  on  them ;  but 
he  is  no  more  qualified  to  speculate  on  political  science,  thau 
a  bricklayer  is  to  rival  Palladio,  or  u  nurseryman  to  COD- 
liile  LinmeuB. 
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(Edinburgh  Raiea,}  Jimn,  1837. 

We  ongbt  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  prefixing  to  this 
article  the  name  of  such  a  publication.  Tbe  two  numbers 
which  lie  on  our  table  contain  noihing  which  could  be  en- 
dnred,  even  at  a  dinner  of  the  Pitt  Club,  unless,  as  the  news- 
papers expre^x  it,  the  hitaritj  had  been  cpntinued  to  a  very 
late  hour.  We  have  met,  we  confesi<,  with  nobody  who  has 
ever  seen  them ;  and,  should  our  account  excite  any  curi- 
osity  respecting  them,  we  tear  that  an  application  to  the 
booksellers  will  already  be  too  late.  Some  tidings  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  trunk-makers.  In  order 
to  console  our  reudere,  however,  under  this  disappointment, 
we  will  venture  to  assure  them,  that  the  only  subject  on 
which  the  reasonings  of  these  Antijacobin  Reviewers  throw 
any  ligiit.  Is  one  in  which  we  take  very  little  interest  —  the 
state  of  their  own  understandings ;  and  that  the  only  feeling 
which  their  pathetic  appeals  have  excited  in  us,  is  that  of 
deep  regret  for  our  four  shillings,  which  are  gone  arid  will 
return  no  more. 

It  is  not  a  very  cleanly,  or  a  very  agreeable  task,  to  rake 
up  from  the  kennels  of  oblivion  the  romains  of  drowned  abor- 
tions, which  have  never  opened  their  eyes  on  the  day,  or 
even  been  heard  to  whimper,  but  have  been  at  once  trans- 
ferred I'l-om  the  filth  in  which  they  were  littered,  to  the  filth 
with  which  they  are  to  rot.  But  unhappily  we  have  no 
choice.  Bad  a^  this  work  is,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  any 
which  has  appeared  against  the  present  administration.  We 
have  looked  everywhere,  without  being  able  to  find  any  an- 
tagonist who  can  possibly  be  as  much  ashamed  of  defeat  as 
we  shall  be  of  victory. 

1   The  ffea  Andjatobin  StritiB.  —  Ifoi.  I.  and  II.  Bm.    London,  1 S2T. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  the  press  has,  at 
this  crisis,  been  enerciaed,  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable.  All 
the  talent  has  been  on  one  side.  With  an  unanimity  which, 
as  Lord  Londonderry  wisely  supposea,  tan  be  ascribed  only 
to  a  dexterous  use  of  the  secrel-service  money,  the  able  and 
respectable  journals  of  the  metropolis  have  all  supported  the 
new  government.  It  has  been  attacked,  on  the  other  band, 
by  writers  who  make  every  cause  which  they  espouse  detipi- 
cable  or  odious,  —  by  one  paper  which  owes  all  ha  notoriety 
to  its  reports  of  the  slang  uttered  by  drunken  lads  who  are 
brought  to  Botr  Street  tor  breaking  windows  —  by  another, 
which  barely  contrives  to  subsist  on  intelligence  from  butiers, 
and  advertisements  from  perfumers.  With  these  are  joined 
all  the  scribblers  who  rest  their  claim  to  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty on  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the  arts  of 
ribaldry  and  slander.  What  part  these  gentlemen  would 
take  in  the  pres<jnt  oonteet,  seemed  at  first  doubtful.  We 
feared,  for  a  moment,  that  their  servility  might  overpower 
their  malignity,  and  that  they  would  be  even  more  inclined 
to  flatter  the  powerful  than  to  calumniate  the  innocent.  It 
turns  out  that  we  were  mistaken  ;  and  we  are  most  thankful 
for  it  They  have  been  kind  enough  to  spare  ua  the  dis- 
credit of  their  alliance.  We  know  not  how  we  should  have 
borne  to  be  of  the  same  party  with  them.  It  is  bad  enough, 
God  knows,  to  be  of  the  same  species. 

The  writers  of  the  book  before  us,  who  are  also,  we  be- 
lieve, the  great  majority  of  its  readers,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong  to  this  class.  They  rather  resemble  those  snakes 
with  which  Indian  jugglers  perform  so  many  curious  tricks: 
The  bags  of  venom  are  lell,  but  the  teeth  are  extracted. 
That  tht;y  might  omit  nothing  tending  (o  make  them  ridicu- 
lous, they  have  adopted  a  title  on  which  no  judicious  writer 
would  have  ventured;  and  challenged  comparison  with  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  amusing  volumes  in  our  language. 
Whether  they  have  assumed  this  name  on  tha  priociple 
which  influenced  Mr.  Shandy  in  christening  his  children,  or 
from  a  whim  similar  to  that  which  induced  the  proprietors  of 
the  most  frightful  Hottentot  tliat  ever  lived,  to  give  her  the 
name  of  Venus,  we  sliall  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  we 
would  seriously  advise  them  to  consider,  whether  it  is  for 
their  interest,  that  people  should  be  reminded  of  the  cele- 
brated imitations  of  Darwin  and  Kotzebue,  while  tbey  are 
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reading  such  parodies  on  the  Bible  as  the  following:  —  "In 
tliose  dajs,  a  strange  pertoa  shall  appear  in  the  land,  and  he 
shall  ciy  to  the  people.  Behold,  I  am  possessed  bj  the  De- 
mon of  Ultra- Liberalism ;  I  have  received  the  gift  of  inoo- 
hereoce ;  I  am  a  political  plulowpber,  aod  a  professorvf 
paradoxes." 

We  woald  also,  with  great  re!ipect,ask  the  gentleman  who 
has  lampooned  Mr.  Canning  in  such  Drydenian  couplets  as 
this  — 

"  Wta«]  ha  sud  if  the;  would  bat  let  him  in, 
He  wonld  naver  trj  to  turn  them  out  Bgaio,"  — 

whether  his  performance  gains  much  by  being  compared 
with  New  Morality  ?  and,  indeed,  whetber  soeh  satire  as  this 
is  likely  to  make  anybody  laugb  but  bimself,  or  to  make 
anybody  wince  but  his  publisher  ? 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  the  Neio  Antijncobin  Review  ; 
and  we  do  so,  hoping  that  we  have  Bccured  the  gratitude  of 
its  conductors.  We  once  heard  a  schoolboy  relate,  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  and  pride,  that  he  had  been  horsewhipped 
by  a  Duke  :  we  trust  that  our  present  condescension  will  be 
as  higtily  appreciated. 

But  it  is  TKtt  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scarecrow  of  a 
ridiculous  publication,  that  we  address  our  readers  at  the 
pi^sent  important  crisis.  We  are  convinced,  that  the  cause 
of  the  present  Ministers  is  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of 
toleration,  the  cause  of  political  science,  —  ttie  cause  of  the 
people,  who  are  entitled  to  expect  from  their  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality many  judicious  reforms,  —  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy, 
who.  unless  those  reforms  bo  adopted,  must  inevitably  be  the 
victims  of  a  violent  and  desolating  revolution.  We  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  government  of  the  country  was  never  in- 
trusted to  men  wlio  more  ihoroughly  understood  its  interest, 
or  were  more  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  it  —  to  men 
who,  in  forming  their  arrangements,  thought  so  much  of 
what  they  could  do,  and  so  little  of  what  they  could  fftt.  On 
the  other  side,  we  see  a  party  which,  for  ignorance,  intem- 
perance, and  inconsistency,  has  no  parallel  in  our  annals, — 
which,  as  an  Opposition,  we  really  think,  is  a  scandal  to  the 
nation,  and,  as  u  Ministry,  would  speedily  be  its  ruin.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  give  our 
best  support  to  those  with  whose  power  are  insejiarably 
bound  up  all  the  dearest  interests  of  the  community,  —  the 
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freedom  of  worship,  of  disicussion,  and  of  trade,  — our  hoaoar 
Abroad,  and  our  tmnquillily  at  home. 

In  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Ministers,  ve  feel  our- 
selves einbHiTEiSM»l  by  one  diiBcultj :  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend  dintinc[Iy  of  what  thej  are  accused.  A  state- 
ment of  facls  may  be  contradicted  ;  but  the  gentiemen  of  the 
Opposition  do  not  dual  in  statements.  Ri-asonings  may  be 
refuted ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  do  not  rea^n. 
There  is  something  impasisive  and  elustic  about  their  dul- 
ness,  on  which  all  the  weapons  of  controver^^y  are  thrown 
away.  It  makes  no  resistance,  and  i-eceives  no  impression. 
To  argue  with  it,  is  like  slabbing  the  water,  or  cudgelling  a 
woolpuck.  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  tim 
English  soldiers  at  Waterloo  did  not  know  when  they  were 
beaten.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  equally  fortunate  in  politico 
and  in  war,  has  the  rare  felicity  of  being  supported  a  second 
time  by  a  force  of  this  description, —  men  whose  desperate 
liardihood  in  argument  sets  all  assailants  at  defjance,  —  who 
fight  on,  though  borne  down  on  every  side  by  overwhelming 
proofs,  rush  enthusiastically  into  the  mouth  of  an  absurdity, 
or  stake  themselves  with  cool  intrepidity  on  the  horn  of  U 
dilemma.  We  doubt  whether  this  unconquerable  pertinac- 
ity be  quite  as  honourable  in  debate  as  ia  battle ;  but  we  are 
sure,  that  it  is  a  very  diflicult  tusk  for  persons  trained  in  the 
old  school  of  logical  tactics  to  contend  with  antagonists  wbo 
possess  such  ai]uality. 

The  species  of  argument  in  which  the  membera  of  the  Op-  - 
position  appear  chiefly  to  excel,  is  that  of  which  the  3Iar- 
quis,  in  the  Critique  de  CEcole  det  Femmet,  showed  himself 
GO  great  a  master:  —  "Tarte  h  In  crgme  —  morbleu,  larte  it 
la  cr6me !  "  "  He  bien,  que  veiix  tu  dire,  tarte  h,  la  creme  ?  " 
"  Parhleu,  tane  &  la  crSme,  chevalier  !  "  "  Mais  encore  ?  " 
"  Tarte  ii  la  crgme ! "  "  Di-nous  un  peu  tes  raisons."  "  Tarte 
it  la  cr&me  ! "  "  Alais  il  faut  expliquer  la  pensee,  ce  me 
scnible."  "Tarte  !i  la  creroe,  Madame."  "Que  trouvez- 
vouz  1&  &  redire?"  "Moi,  rienj  —  tarte  h.  la  creme!" 
With  equal  taste  and  judgment,  Ihe  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  Opposition  repeat  their  favourite  phrases,  —  "  deserted 
principles,"  "  unnatural  coalition,"  "  base  love  of  office." 
They  have  not,  we  must  allow,  been  unfortunate  in  their 
choice  of  a  topic.  The  English  are  but  too  much  accustomed 
to  consider  every  public  virtue  as  comprised  in  consistency  ; 
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and  the  name  of  coalition  has  to  many  ears  a  startling  and 
ominous  sound.  Of  all  the  chains  brought  against  the 
Ministry,  this  alone,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  has  any 
menning ;  and  even  to  this  we  can  allow  no  force. 

To  condemn  coulilions  In  tbe  abstract,  is  manifestly  ab- 
surd: Since  in  a  popular  government,  no  good  can  be  done 
without  concert,  and  no  concert  can  be  obtained  without 
compromise.  Those  who  will  not  stoop  to  compliances 
which  the  condition  of  human  nature  renders  necessary, 
are  fitter  to  be  lietmits  than  to  be  statesmen.  Their  virtue, 
like  gold  which  is  too  refined  to  be  coined,  must  be  alloyed 
before  it  can  be  of  any  use  in  the  commerce  of  society.  But 
most  peculiarly  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  is  the  conduct 
of  those  wbo,  while  they  profess  strong  Party-feelings,  yet 
entertain  a  superstitious  aversion  to  Coalitions.  Every  argu- 
ment which  can  be  urged  against  coahtiona,  aa  such,  is  al^ 
an  argument  ag^nst  party  connexions.  Every  argiimenc  by 
which  party  connexions  can  be  defended,  is  a  defence  of 
coalitions.  What  coalitions  are  to  parties,  parlies  are  to  in- 
dividuals. The  membei?  of  u  party,  in  order  lo  promote 
Bome  great  common  object,  consent  to  wave  all  sulxu-dinate 
considerations:  —  That  they  may  co-operate  with  moi'e  ef'- 
fect  where  they  agree,  they  contrive,  by  reciprocal  conces- 
Bion:>,  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  unanimity,  even  where 
they  differ.  Men  are  not  thought  unprincipled  for  acting 
thus ;  because  it  is  evident  that  without  such  mutual  sacri- 
fices of  individual  opinions,  no  government  can  be  formed, 
nor  any  important  measures  carried,  in  a  world  of  which  the 
inhabitants  resemble  each  other  so  little,  and  depend  on  each 
other  so  much,  —  in  which  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
mind  as  of  countenance,  yet  in  which  great  effects  can  be 
produced  only  by  combined  exertions.  We  must  extend  the 
Same  indulgence  to  a  coalition  between  parties.  If  they 
agree  on  every  important  practical  question,  if  they  differ 
only  about  objects  which  are  either  insignificant  or  unattain- 
able, no  party  man  can,  on  bis  own  principles,  blame  them 
for  uniting.  These  doctrines,  like  all  other  doctrines,  may 
be  pushed  to  extremes  by  the  injudicious,  or  employed  by 
the  designing  as  a  pretext  for  profligacy.  But  that  they  are 
not  in  themselves  unreasonable  or  pernicious,  the  whole  his- 
lon"  of  our  country  proves. 
The  Eevolulion  itself  was  the  truit  of  a  coalition  between 
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partie-i,  which  had  attacked  each  other  with  a  farj  unknown 
in  later  times.  In  the  preceding  generation  their  hostiliiy 
hud  covered  England  with  blood  and  mourning.  They  bad 
Hiibsequcntly  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  axe  r  But  their 
enmity  va^  not  the  lesE  deadly  because  it  wftd  disguised  by 
the  forms  of  justice.  By  po[iuIar  clamour,  by  infamous  tes- 
timony, by  perverted  law,  they  had  shed  innoceut  and  noble 
blood  like  water.  Yet  all  their  animosities  were  foi^llen  in 
the  sense  of  their  commoo  danger.  Whigs  and  Tories 
signed  the  same  as.'Kiciations.  Bishops  and  field-prrachera 
thuitdered  out  the  name  exhortation:!.  The  doctors  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  goldsmiths  of  London  sent  in  their  plate  with 
equal  zeal.  The  administration  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  defended  Holland,  rescued  Germany,  con- 
quered Flanders,  dismembered  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  shook 
the  throne  of  France,  vindicated  the  independence  of  Europe, 
and  established  the  empire  of  the  sea,  was  formed  by  a  junc- 
tion between  men  who  had  many  political  contests  and  many 
personal  injuries  to  forget  Somem  had  been  a  member  d 
the  ministry  which  had  sent  Mnrlborouifh  to  the  Tower. 
Marlborough  had  assisted  in  hara-ssing  Somers  by  a  vexa- 
tious impeachment.  But  would  tbe^e  great  men  have  acted 
wisely  or  honourably  if,  on  such  groundfi,  they  had  refused 
to  serve  their  country  in  concert?  The  Cabinet  which  con- 
ducted the  seven  years'  war  with  nuch  distinguished  ability 
and  success,  was  composed  of  members  who  had  a  short 
time  before  been  leaders  of  opposite  parties.  The  Union 
between  Fox  and  North  is,  we  own,  coii<Iemned  by  that  ar- 
gument which  it  will  never  be  possible  to  answer  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  mankind, — the  argu- 
ment from  the  event.  But  ire  should  feel  some  surprise  at 
the  dislike  which  :<ome  zealous  Pittites  affect  to  entertain  (or 
coalitions,  did  we  not  know  that  a  Pittite  means,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  present  day,  a  penon  who  differs  from  Mr. 
Pitt  on  every  subject  of  importance.  There  are,  indeed,  two 
Pitts,  —  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  —  tlie  Pitt  of  history,  a 
Parliamentary  reformer,  an  enemy  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion AcLs  an  advocate  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  of  free 
trade,  —  and  the  canonized  Pitt  of  the  legend,  —  as  unlike  ta 
his  namesake  as  Virgil  the  magician  to  Vii^l  the  poet,  or 
St.  James  the  slayer  of  Moors  to  St  James  the  fisherman. 
What  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  that  unreal  being  whose 
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birthday  is  celebrated  by  libations  to  Protestant  Ascendency, 
on  the  subject  of  coalitions,  we  leave  it  to  (lis  veracimis  ha- 
giographers,  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Westmoreland,  to  detei^ 
mine.  The  sentiments  of  the  real  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  easily 
ttacertained  from  his  conduct.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  admitted  to  participation  in  his  power  thwe  who 
had  formerly  been  his  most  determined  enemies.  In  1804 
he  connected  him!*elf  with  Mr.  Fox,  and,  on  his  return  to 
office,  attempted  to  procure  a  high  situation  in  the  govern- 
ment for  his  new  ally.  One  more  instance  we  will  mention, 
which  has  little  weight  with  us,  but  which  ought  to  have 
much  weight  with  our  opponents.  They  talk  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  — 
but  the  real  object  of  their  adoration  is  unqnestionably  the 
late  Mr.  Percival,  a  gentleman  whose  acltnowledged  private 
virtues  were  but  a  poor  compensation  to  bis  country  for  the 
narrowness  and  feebleness  of  his  policy.  In  18(>9  that  min- 
ister ofiered  to  serve,  not  only  with  Lord  Grenville  and  Karl 
Grey,  but  even  under  them.  No  approximation  of  feeling 
l>etween  the  members  of  the  government  and  their  op- 
ponents had  then  taken  place :  there  had  not  even  been 
the  slightest  remission  of  hostilities.  On  no  question  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  policy  were  Ihe  two  parties  agreed.  Yet 
under  such  circumstances  was  tiiis  proposition  made.  It 
was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  rejected  by  the  Whigs 
and  derided  by  the  country.  But  the  recollection  of  it  ought 
certainly  to  prevent  those  who  concurred  in  it,  and  their  de- 
Toted  followed},  from  talking  of  the  baseness  and  selfishness 
of  coalitions. 

These  general  reasonings,  it  may  be  said,  are  superfluous. 
It  is  not  to  coalitions  in  the  abstract,  but  to  the  present  coali- 
tion in  particubr,  that  objection  is  made.  We  answer,  that 
an  attack  on  the  present  coalition  can  only  be  maintained 
by  succeeding  in  the  most  signal  way  in  an  attack  on  coali- 
tions in  the  abstract.  For  never  has  the  world  seen,  and 
never  is  it  likely  to  see,  a  junction  Iwtween  parties  Hgree- 
ing  on  so  many  points,  and  differing  on  so  few.  The  Whigs 
and  the  supporiers  of  Mr.  Canning  were  united  in  principle. 
They  were  separated  only  by  names,  by  badges,  and  by 
recollections.  Opposition,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  would 
hare  been  disgraceful  to  English  slatesraen.  It  would  have 
been  as  unreasonable  and  )^  profligiLte  as  the  disputes  of  the 
blue  and  green  factions  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Conslantino- 
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pIc.  One  man  admires  Mr.  Pitt,  and  another  Mr.  For. 
Are  they  thei-efore  never  to  act  together?  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fos  were  themselves  willing  to  coalesce  while  thej 
were  alive ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  strange,  if,  ai\er  they 
hnve  been  lying  for  twenty  yeaw  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
their  name^  should  keep  parties  asunder.  One  man  approves 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  Another  thinks  it  unjust  and 
impolitic  But  the  war  is  over.  It  is  now  merely  a  matter 
of  historical  controversy.  And  the  statesman  who  should  re- 
quire his  coUe-agues  to  adopt  his  confession  of  faith  respect- 
ing it,  would  act  as  madly  as  Don  Quixote  when  lie  went  to 
blows  with  Cnrdenio  about  the  chastity  of  Queen  Madasima. 
Oji  these  points,  and  on  many  such  points  as  these,  our  new 
Ministers,  no  doubt,  hold  different  opiciions.  They  may  also, 
for  aught  we  know,  hold  different  opinions  about  the  title  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  genuineness  of  ihe Eixoir  Baailtx^. 
But  we  shall  hardly,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  pronounce 
their  union  a  sacriSce  of  principle  to  place. 

It  is,  in  short,  of  very  littlB  importance  whether  the  parties 
which  have  lately  united  entertain  the  seme  sentiments  re- 
specting things  which  have  been  done  and  cannot  be  undone- 
It  is  of  as  little  importance  whether  they  have  adopted  the 
same  speculative  notions  on  questions  which  could  not  at 
present  be  brought  forward  with  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  will  never  be  re- 
quired to  discuss.  The  real  questions  are  these :  Do  they 
differ  as  to  the  policy  which  present  circumstances  require? 
Or  is  any  great  cause,  which  they  may  have  heretofore  es- 
poused, placed  in  a  more  unfavourable  situation  by  their 
junction  ? 

That  this  is  the  case,  no  person  has  even  attempted  to 
p[9ve.  Bold  assertions  have  indeed  been  made  by  a  class 
of  writers.  Who  seem  to  think  that  their  readers  ai'e  as  com- 
pletely destitute  of  memory  as  they  themselves  are  of  shame. 
For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  abusing  Mr.  Canning 
for  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Whigs ;  and  they  now 
claim  that,  in  joining  Mr.  Canning,  the  Whigs  have  aban- 
doned all  their  principles !  "  The  Whigs,"  said  one  of  their 
writers,  but  a  few  months  ago,  "are  exercising  more  real 
power  by  means  of  the  present  Ministers  than  if  they  werw 
Ihemselves  in  office."  "  The  Ministers,"  said  another,  "are 
no  longer  Tories.     What  they  call  conciliation  is  mere  Whig- 
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(nam."  A  third  ob^rved  that  the  jest  of  Mr.  Cnnning  about 
Dennis  And  his  thunder  had  lost  &I1  its  point,  and  that  it  was 
Bk  lamentable  truth,  that  all  the  late  mea^ure^  of  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  Whigs.  Yet  these 
very  authors  have  now  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  the 
Whigs  could  not  posaibly  support  Mr,  Canning  without  re- 
nouncing every  opinion  which  they  had  formerly  professed. 
VVe  confidently  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  princi- 
ple whatever  has  been  sacrificed.  With  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations  and  our  commercial  policy,  (he  two  parties 
have  for  years  been  perfectly  ^reed.  On  the  Caiholic 
question  the  views  of  tlie  Whigs  are  the  same  with  those  of 
a  great  majority  of  their  new  colleagues.  It  is  true  that,  in 
an  illustrious  assembly,  which  was  formerly  suspected  of 
great  dulness  and  great  decorum,  and  which  has  of  late  ef- 
fectnally  redeemed  itself  from  one  half  of  the  reproach,  the 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  towards  the  Catholics  has  been  repre- 
sented in  a  very  unfavourable  lighL  The  arguments  em- 
ployed against  them  belong,  wc  suppose,  to  a  kind  of  logic 
which  the  privileged  orders  alone  are  qualified  to  use,  and 
which,  with  their  other  constitulionat  distinctions,  we  ear- 
nestly pray  that  they  may  long  keep  to  themselves.  An  in- 
genious member  of  this  assembly  is  said  to  have  observed, 
that  the  Protestant  alarmists  were  bound  to  oppose  the  new 
iUinisters  as  friends  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  that  the  Cath- 
olics ought  to  oppose  them  as  traitors  to  the  same  cause. 
He  reminded  the  former  of  the  infinite  danger  of  trusting 
power  to  a  Cabinet  composed  principally  of  persons  favoura- 
ble to  emancipation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  the  in- 
dignation of  the  latter  against  the  perfidy  of  the  pretended 
friends  who  had  not  stipulated  that  emancipation  should 
be  made  a  ministerial  measure !  We  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire ihe  exquisiie  deiterity  of  an  assailant  who,  in  the  same 
breath,  blames  the  same  people  for  doing,  and  for  not  doing 
the  same  thing.  To  ordinary  plebeian  understanding.-i  we 
should  think  it  undeniable  that  the  Catholic  question  must  be 
now  — either  in  the  same  situation  in  whichit  was  before  the 
late  change;  or  it  must  have  lost;  or  it  must  have  gained. 
If  it  have  gained,  the  Whigs  are  justified ;  if  it  tmve  lost, 
the  enemies  of  the  claims  ought  zealously  to  suppoi^  the  new 
government ;  if  it  be  exactly  where  it  was  before,  no  per.son 
who  acted  with  Lord  Liverpool  can,  on  this  ground,  consist- 
sntly  oppose  Mr.  Canning. 
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In  this  view,  indeed,  the  cause  of  tlie  Whim  is  the  cause 
of  tlie  miDistera  who  have  seceded  from  the  Cabinet.  Both 
parties  have  put  in  the  same  plea ;  and  both  must  tie  acquit- 
ted or  condemned  together.  If  it  be  allowed  (hat  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning  was  not  an  event  favourable  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  the  Whigs  will  certainly  stand  convicted  of 
inconsistencj.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  only  argument  hj 
which  the  ei-Ministers  have  attempted  to  vindicate  (heir 
secession,  must  fall  to  the  gronnd;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
consider  that  proceeding  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  factious 
expedient  to  which  they  have  resorted,  in  order  to  embarrass 
a  colleague  whom  tliey  envied.  If,  on' the  other  hand,  the 
effect  of  the  late  change  were  such,  that  it  became  the  duty 
of  those  who  objected  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  to  decline 
all  connexion  with  ihe  Ministry,  it  must  surely  have  become, 
at  the  same  time,  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  Emancipation  to 
support  the  Ministry.  Those  who  take  the  one  groand, 
when  their  object  is  to  vindicate  the  seceders,  and  the  other, 
when  their  object  is  to  blacken  the  Wliigs,  who,  In  the  same 
speech,  do  not  acmple  to  represent  Ihe  Catholic  cause  as  tri- 
umphant and  as  hopeless,  may,  we  fear,  draw  down  some 
ridicule  on  theraselve!!,  but  will  hardly  convince  the  eounti^. 
But  why  did  not  the  Whigs  stipulate  that  some  proposition 
tor  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  should  be  immediately  brought 
forward,  and  supported  by  the  whole  iiiftuence  of  the  Admin- 
istration? We  answer,  aimplj  because  they  could  not  ol^ 
tain  such  conditions,  and  because,  by  insisting  upon  them, 
they  would  have  irreparably  injured  those  whom  they  meant 
to  serve,  and  have  thrown  the  government  into  Ihe  hands  of 
men  who  would  have  employed  all  its  power  and  patronise 
to  support  a  system  which,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  is  the 
shame  of  England,  and  the  curse  of  Ireland.  By  the  course 
which  they  have  taken,  ihey  have  insured  to  the  sister  king- 
dom every  alleviation  which  its  calamities  can  receive  from 
the  lenient  administration  of  an  oppressive  system.  Under 
their  government,  it  will  at  least  be  no  man's  interest  to  es- 
pouse the  side  of  bigotry.  Truth  will  have  a  ^r  chance 
against  prejudice.  And  whenever  the  dislike  with  whidb 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  regard  the  Catholic  claims 
shall  have  been  overcome  by  discussion,  no  other  obstacle 
will  remain  to  be  surmounted. 

The  friends  of  the  Catholics  have,  indeed,  too  long  k^M 
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aut  of  sight  the  real  difficulty  which  impedes  the  progress 
of  all  measures  for  their  relief.  There  has  been  a  nervous 
reluctance — perhaps  a  natural  unwillingness,  to  approach 
this  subjeet.  Yet  it  ia  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
should  at  last  be  fully  understood.  The  difficulty,  we  be* 
lieve,  is  neither  with  the  King  nor  with  the  Cabinet,  — 
neither  with  the  Commons  nor  with  the  Lords.  It  is  with 
the  People  of  England ;  and  not  with  the  corrupt,  not  with 
(he  servile,  not  with  the  rude  and  uneducated,  not  with  the 
dissolute  and  turbulent,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  mid' 
dling  orders ;  —  of  those  who  live  in  comfort,  and  have  re- 
ceived some  instruction.  Of  the  higher  classes,  the  decided 
majority  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  Catholics.  The 
lower  classes  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  question.  It  ia 
among  those  whose  influence  is  generally  exerted  for  the 
most  salutary  purposes, — among  those  from  whom  liberal 
statesmen  have,  in  general,  received  the  strongest  support,  — 
among  those  who  feel  the  deepest  detestation  of  oppression 
and  corruption,  that  erroneous  opinions  oo  this  subject  are 
most  frequent.  A  faction  with  which  they  have  no  other 
feeling  in  common,  has,  on  this  question,  repeatedly  made 
them  its  tools,  and  bas  diverted  their  attention  moi'e  than 
once  from  its  own  folly  and  profligacy,  by  raising  the  cry  of 
No  Popery.  They  have  espoused  their  opinions,  not  from 
want  of  honesty,  not  fi^im  want  of  sense,  but  simply  from 
want  of  information  and  reflection.  They  think  as  the  moat 
enlightened  men  in  England  thought  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  Pulieney  and  Pelham  would  no  more  have  given  po- 
litical power  to  Papists  than  to  ouraog-ou tangs.  A  proposi- 
tion for  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  would,  in 
their  time,  have  been  received  with  suspicioii.  The  full  dis- 
cussion which  the  subject  has  since  undergone,  has  produced 
a  great  change.  Among  intelligent  men  in  that  rank,  of 
life  from  which  our  ministers  and  the  members  of  our  legrs* 
lature  are  selected,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  concession  is 
strong  and  general.  But,  unfortunately,  sufficient  attentioo 
has  not  been  paid  to  a  lower,  hut  most  influential  and  re- 
spectable class.  The  friends  of  the  Catholic  claims,  content 
with  numbering  in  their  ranks  all  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  two  generations,  proud  of  lists  of  minorities  and 
majorities  adorned  by  every  name  which  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  country,  have  not  suflSciently  exerted  themselves 
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to  combat  popular  prejadices.  Pamphlets  against  Emanci- 
pation are  circulated,  and  no  answers  appear.  Sermons  are 
preached  against  it,  and  no  pains  are  tukea  to  obliterate  tbe 
impression.  The  rector  carries  a  petition  round  to  every 
shop-keeper  and  every  farmer  in  his  parish,  talks  of  Smilh- 
field  and  the  inquitsjlion.  Bishop  Bonner  and  Judge  Jeffries. 
Ho  person  takes  {he  trouble  to  canvas  on  the  other  side. 
At  an  election,  the  candidate  who  is  favourable  to  the  Caiho- 
Uc  diums,  is  almost  always  content  to  stand  oo  the  defensive. 
He  shrinks  from  the  odium  of  a  bold  avowal.  While  his 
antagonist  asserts  and  reviles,  be  palliates,  evades,  and  dis- 
tinguishes. He  is  unwilling  to  give  a  pledge  :  he  has  not 
made  up  his  mind :  he  hopes  that  adequate  securities  for  the 
Church  may  be  obtained :  he  will  wait  to  see  how  the  Cath- 
olic States  of  South  America  behave  themselves !  And 
thus,  as  fast  as  he  can,  he  gels  away  from  the  obnoxious  sub- 
ject, to  retrencliment,  reform,  or  negro  slavery.  If  such  a 
man  succeeds,  bis  vote  does  not  benefit  the  Catholics  half  so 
much  as  his  shuffling  injures  ihem.  How  can  the  people 
understand  the  question,  when  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
enlighten  them,  will  not  state  it  to  them  plainly  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  tbcy  should  dislike  a  cause  of  which  almost  all 
its  advocates  seem  to  be  ashamed?  If,  at  the  late  election, 
all  our  public  men  who  are  favourable  to  Emancipation  had 
dared  to  speak  out,  had  introduced  the  subject  of  their  own 
accoM,  and  discussed  it  day  afler  day,  they  might  have  lost 
a  few  votes  ;  they  might  have  been  compelled  to  face  a  few 
dead  cats;  but  they  would  have  put  down  the  prejudice 
effectually.  Eive  or  six  friends  of  the  claims  might  have 
been  unsealed,  but  the  claims  would  have  been  carried. 

The  popular  aversion  to  Ihem  is  an  honest  aversion ;  ac- 
cording to  tbe  measure  of  knowledge  which  the  people  pos- 
sess, it  is  a  just  aversion.  It  has  been  reasoned  down  wher- 
ever the  experiment  has  been  fearlessly  tried.  It  may  be 
reasoned  down  everywhere.  The  war  should  be  earned  on 
in  every  quarter.  No  misrepresentation  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  unrefutpd.  When  a  silly  letter  from  Philo-Meiano- 
thon,  or  Anti-Doyle,  about  the  Coronation  Oath,  or  divided 
allegiance,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  comer  of  a  provincial 
newspaper,  it  will  not  do  merely  to  say,  "  What  stuff! " 
We  must  remember  that  such  statements  constantly  reiter- 
ated,  and  seldom   answered,   will    assuredly   be    believed. 
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Plain,  spirited,  moderate  Ireatines  on  the  aubject,  should  find 
their  way  into  every  cottage ;  —  not  auch  rancorous  nonsense 
as  that  for  which  the  Catholics  formerly  contracted  with 
the  fiercest  and  boi^iit  libeller  of  the  age,  the  apoi^tate  politi- 
cian, the  fraudulent  debtor,  the  ungratelul  friend,  whom  Eng- 
land has  twice  spewed  out  to  America ;  whom  America, 
though  far  from  squeamish,  has  twice  vomited  back  to  Eng- 
land. They  will  not,  they  may  be  assured,  serve  their  cause 
by  pouring  forth  unmea^tured  abuse  on  men  whose  memory 
is  justly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  a.  great  people  ;  —  men  mighty 
even  in  their  weaknesses,  and  wise  even  in  their  fanati- 
cism ;  —  tbe  goodly  fellowship  of  our  reformers,  —  the  noble 
army  of  our  martyrs.  Their  scandal  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  their  wood-cuts  of  the  devil  whispering  in  the  ear 
of  John  Fox,  will  produce  nothing  but  disgust.  They  must 
conduct  the  controveriiy  with  good  sense  and  good  temper, 
and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  issue.  But  of 
this  they  may  be  fully  assured,  that,  while  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  Kation  remains  unchanged,  a  Ministry  which 
slioald  stake  its  existence  on  the  success  of  their  claims, 
would  ruin  itself,  without  benefiting  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  Catholics,  on  the  present  occasion,  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  They  have  shown  that  experience 
has  at  last  taught,  them  to  know  their  enemies  from  their 
friends.  Indeed  there  are  few  scenes  in  this  tragicomic 
world  of  ours  more  amusing  than  that  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  are  now  performing.  The  very  men  who 
have  so  long  obstructed  Emancipation,  —  who  have  stirred 
up  the  public  feeling  in  England  against  Emancipation,  — 
who,  in  fine,  have  just  resigned  their  offices,  because  a  ^uf- 
porcer  of  Emancipation  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment,—  are  now  weeping  over  the  disiij  pointed  hopes  of 
the  poor  Papists,  and  execrating  the  perfidious  Whig^i  who 
have  taken  office  without  stipulating  for  their  relief!  The 
Catholics  are,  in  the  mean  lime,  in  the  highest  spirits,  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  success  of  their  old  friends, 
and  laugliing  at  the  condoling  visages  of  their  new  champions. 

Something  not  very  dissimilar  is  taking  place  with  respect 
to  Parliamentary  Ketbrm.  The  reformers  are  delighted 
with  the  new  Ministry.  Their  opponents  are  trying  lo  con- 
vince them  that  they  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with  iL  The 
Whigs,  we  suppose,  ought   to  have   insisted  that  Reform 
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■honld  be  made  a  Mitiiaterial  measure.  We  will  not  at 
present  inquire  whether  they  have,  aa  a  bodj,  ever  declared 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  A  touch  shorter  answer 
will  suffice.  Be  Reform  good  or  bad,  it  is  at  present  evi- 
dently  unattainable.  Ko  man  con,  by  coming  into  office,  or 
by  going  out  of  office,  either  effect  it  or  prevent  il.  As  we 
are  arguing  with  people  who  are  more  influenced  by  one 
name  than  by  (en  reasons,  we  will  remind  them  of  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  regard  to  this  question.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  publicly  pledged  himself  to  use  his 
whole  power  "at  a  man  and  at  a  mintiter,  htmetthf  and 
boldly"  to  carry  a  proposition  of  Parliamentary  Rcforni,  he 
was  sitting  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  persons  decidedly  bos< 
tile  to  every  measure  of  the  kind.  At  the  present  juncture, 
we  own  that  we  should  think  it  as  absurd  in  any  man  to  de- 
-  cline  office  for  the  sake  of  this  object,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  Sir  Thomas  More  to  refuse  the  Great  Seal,  because  he 
could  not  introduce  all  the  instJIntions  of  Utopia  into  Eng- 
land. The  world  would  be  in  a  wretched  slate  indeed,  if  do 
person  were  to  accept  of  power,  under  a  form  of  government 
which  he  thinks  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  effect  of 
such  scrupulosity  would  be,  that  the  best  uid  wisest  men 
would  always  be  out  of  place ;  that  all  authority  would  be 
committed  to  those  who  might  be  too  stupid  or  too  selfish  to 
see  abuses  in  any  sj^tem  by  which  they  could  profit,  and 
who,  by  their  follies  and  vices,  wonld  aggravate  all  the  evils 
springing  from  defective  institutions. 

But  were  we  to  admit  the  truth  of  every  charge  which 
personal  enemies  or  professional  slanderers  have  brought 
against  the  present  ministers  of  the  Crown,  were  we  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  abandoned  their  principles,  that  they  had 
betrayed  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers,  it  would  stUl  re- 
main to  be  considered,  whether  we  might  not  change  for  the 
worse.  We  trust  in  Grod  that  there  is  no  danger.  We  think 
that  this  country  never  will,  never  can,  be  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  a  party  so  weak,  so  violent,  so  ostentatiously  selfish, 
as  that  which  is  now  in  Opposition.  Has  the  Cabinet 
been  formed  by  a  coalition  ?  How,  let  us  ask,  has  the  Op- 
poudon  been  formed  ?  Is  it  not  composed  of  men  who  have, 
all  their  lives,  been  thwarting  and  abusing  each  other,  Jaco- 
bins, Whigs,  Tories,  friends  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  ene- 
mies of  C^llwlic  Emancipation, — men  united  oalj  by  their 
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n  love  of  high  rents,  by  their  common  envj  of  enpe^ 
rior  abilities,  by  their  common  wi»h  to  depress  the  people 
and  to  dictate  to  the  throne  ?  Did  Lord  LHnsdonne  at  any 
time  differ  bo  widely  from  Mr.  Canning  aa  Lord  Redesdale 
from  Xiord  Lauderdale  —  sometime  needle-maker,  and  can- 
didate for  the  shrievalty  of  London?  Are  the  Miaistera 
charged  with  deserting  their  opinions  ?  and  can  we  find  no 
instances  of  miraculous  conversion  on  the  led  of  the  wool- 
sack P  What  was  the  influence  which  transformed  the 
Priend  of  the  People  into  an  aristocrat,  "  resolved  to  stand 
or  Gall  with  his  order  ?  "  Whence  was  the  sudden  tUnmina- 
tion,  which  at  once  disclosed  to  all  the  discarded  Ministera 
the  imperfections  of  the  Com  Bill?  Let  us  suppoiie  that 
the  Whigs  had,  as  a  party,  broufrht  forward  some  great  mea»< 
ore  before  the  late  changes,  that  they  had  carried  it  through 
the  Commons,  that  they  bad  sent  it  up,  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  snccess,  to  the  Lords,  and  that  they  had  then,  in 
order  to  gratify  Mr.  Canning,  consented,  in  the  face,  of  all 
their  previous  declarations,  to  defeat  it,  what  a  tempest  of 
execrstioQ  and  derision  would  have  burst  upon  them  I  Yet 
the  conduct  of  the  ex-Ministera,  acoording  to  the  best  lights 
we  can  obtain  upon  it,  was  even  more  culpable  than  this, 
Not  content  with  doing  a  bad  thing,  they  did  it  in  the  worst 
way.  The  bill  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  leader  for 
whom  tbey  professed  boundless  veneration,  which  had  been 
brought  in  under  their  own  sanction,  which,  as  they  positive- 
ly declared,  had  received  their  fullest  consideration,  which 
one  of  themselves  had  undertaken  to  conduct  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  very  bill  they  contrived  to  defeat: — ■ 
and,  in  the  act  of  iefeating  it,  they  attempted  to  lay  upon 
the  colleagues  whom  they  had  deserted,  the  bnrden  of  pub- 
lic resentment  which  they  alone  had  incurred.  We  would 
Bpeak  with  indulgence  of  men  who  had  done  their  country 
noble  service  before  — and  of  many  of  whom,  individually,  it 
must  be  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than  with  respect. 
But  the  scene  lately  passed  in  that  great  assembly  has  af- 
flicted and  disgusted  tlie  country  at  large ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  its  evil  consequences,  that  it  has  lessened  in  the  pnb- 
fic  eatimation,  not  only  a  body  which  ought  always  to  be 
looked  up  to  with  respect,  but  many  individuals  of  whose 
motives  we  canhot  bring  ourselves  to  judge  unfavourably, 
and  from  whose  high  qualities  we  trust  the  country  may  yet 
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receive  both  benefit  an<]  honour.  Mr.  Peel  fortunately  did 
not  expose  himself  quite  as  effectuallj  as  his  Bdsociates ; 
though  we  regret  ihat  the  tone  he  adopted  was  eo  undecided 
and  equivocal.  It  wa»  not  for  him  to  pronounce  any  judg- 
ment on  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct.  He  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  purity  of  iheir  motives.  And  finally  it  was  the 
eighteenth  of  June!  —  a  day  on  which,  it  seems,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  privileged  to  commit  all  sorts  of  mischief 
with  impunity  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, however,  though  the  part  which  he  took  was  uafortu- 
nately  prominent,  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  imio- 
cenL  He  might  not,  while  in  office,  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  measure  in  its  original  form.  He  might  not  have 
understood  the  real  nature  of  his  own  unlucky  amendment. 
But  what  were  the  motives  of  Earl  Baihurst  ?  Or  where 
were  they  when  he  undertook  the  care  of  the  bill  in  its 
former  shape?  Nothing  had  been  changed  since,  exceptiug 
his  own  situation.  And  it  would  be  the  very  madness  of 
charity  to  believe,  that,  if  he  had  stili  been  a  colleague  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  or  had  heen  able  lo  come  ta  terms  with  Mr. 
Canning,  he  would  have  pursued  such  a  line  of  conduct. 
Culpably  as  all  his  coadjutors  have  acted  in  this  Iranaaction, 
his  share  of  it  is  the  most  indefensible. 

And  it  is  for  these  men,  — for  men  who,  before  they  have 
been  two  months  out  of  office,  have  retracted  the  declarations 
which  they  made  on  a  most  important  suhject  just  before 
they  quitted  office,  —  that  we  are  to  discard  the  present  min- 
istei^  as  inconsistent  and  unprincipled !  And  these  men  are 
the  idols  of  those  who  entertain  so  virtuous  a  loathing  for 
unnatural  coalitions,  and  hase  compromises.  These  men 
think  themselves  entitled  to  boast  of  the  purity  of  their  pub- 
lic virtues,  and  to  repel,  with  indignant  amazement,  any 
imputation  of  interested  or  factious  motives. 

We  dwell  long  on  this  event ;  because  it  is  one  which  ena* 
bles  the  country  to  estimate  correctly  the  practical  principles 
of  those  who,  if  the  present  ministers  should  fall,  will  as- 
suredly take  their  places.  To  call  their  conduct  merely  fac- 
tious, is  to  deal  with  it  far  too  mildly.  It  has  been  factious 
at  the  expense  of  consistency,  and  of  all  concern  for  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.  Was  ^ere  do  other 
mode  of  embarrassing  the  government  ?  C<hld  no  other  op- 
portunity be  found  or  made  for  a  divi-ion  ?     Was  there  no 
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other  pledge  which  could  be  violated,  if  not  with  less  awkward- 
ness to  theoiselves,  at  least  nitli  less  injuiy  to  the  state  F  Was 
it  necesBarj  that  tbey  should  make  a  handle  of  a  question  od 
which  the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused  to  the  highest 
point,  and  on  which  its  daily  bread  might  depend,  that  they 
should  condemn  the  country  to  another  year  of  agitation, 
and  expose  it  to  dangers,  which,  only  a  few  months  before, 
they  had  themselvea  thought  it  neceaiiary  to  avert,  by  advis- 
ing an  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  prerogative?  There  ia 
one  explanation,  and  only  one.  They  were  out,  and  tbey 
longed  to  be  in.  Decency,  consistency,  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  country,  were  as  dust  in  the  balance.  They 
knew  this  question  had  divided  men  who  were  gener- 
aUy  united,  and  united  others  who  were  usually  opposed ; 
and  though  they  themselves  had  already  taken  their  part 
with  their  colleagues  in  office  and  the  more  intelligent  part 
of  their  habitual  opponents,  they  did  not  scruple,  for  the  sake 
of  embarrassing  those  they  had  deserted,  to  purchase  (he  ap- 
pearance of  a  numerous  following,  by  opposing  a  measure 
which  they  had  themselves  concocted,  and  pledged  them- 
selves  to  support.  From  the  expedients  to  which  the;  have 
resorted  in  Opposition,  we  may  judge  of  what  we  have  to 
expect  if  tbey  should  ever  return  to  otfice. 

They  will  return  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  not,  as  be- 
fore, the  colleagues  of  men  by  whose  superior  talents  they 
were  overawed,  and  to  whose  beneficial  measures  tliey  were 
often  compelled  to  yield  a  reluctant  consenL  The  Iste 
change  has  separated  the  greater  part  of  them  from  all 
Euch  associates  forever :  it  has  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness  :  it  has  set  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  liberality,  all  the 
public  spirit  on  one  side  ;  the  imbecility,  the  bigotry,  and  the 
rashness  on  the  other.     If  they  rule  agtun,  Ihey  will  rule 

They  will  return  to  situations  which  they  will  owe  neither 
to  their  talents  nor  to  their  virtues,  neither  to  the  choice  of 
their  King  nor  to  the  love  of  their  country  ;  but  solely  to  the 
support  of  an  Oligarchical  Faction,  richly  endowed  with 
every  quality  which  ensures  to  its  possessors  the  hatred  of  a 
nation,  —  a  faction  arbitrary,  bigoMd,  and  insolent, -~  a  fac- 
tion which  makes  parade  of  its  contempt  for  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  mankind,  which  loves  to  make  the  people  feel  of 
bow  little  weight,  in  its  deliberations,  is  the  consideration  of 
their  happiness. 
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On  this  party,  aad  on  this  alone,  mast  Bath  ministeTS,  re- 
turning from  such  &  aecession,  rely  to  uphold  them  against 
the  public  opinion,  against  the  wishes  of  a  ISug  who  has 
wisely  and  nobly  performed  his  duty  to  the  state,  against  the 
most  belored  and  respected  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  against 
a  formidable  union  of  all  the  great  statesmen  and  oraton  cf 
the  age.  It  was  believed  by  those  of  whose  wisdom  Lord 
Eldon  and  the  I>uke  of  Newcastle  think  with  reverenou, 
thai,  in  the  bond  between  a  sorcerer  and  his  fanuliar  demon, 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  the  gifts  liestowed  by  the  Powers 
of  Evil  should  never  be  employed  but  for  purposes  of  eviL 
Omnipotent  for  mischief,  these  obligors  of  the  fiend  were 
powerless  for  good.  Sucii  will  be  the  compact  between  the 
Ex-Uini-iters,  if  ever  they  should  return  to  power,  and  tb« 
only  party  which  can  then  support  them.  That  they  may 
be  masters,  they  must  be  slaves.  They  will  be  able  to  stand 
only  by  abject  submission  and  by  boundless  profusion — by 
giving  up  the  People  to  he  oppressed,  first  for  the  profit  of 
the  Oreat,  and  then  for  their  amusement,  —  by  com-lawa, 
and  game-laws,  and  pensions  for  Lord  Kobert,  and  places  for 
Lord  John. 

They  will  return  pledged  to  oppose  every  reform,  to  main- 
tain  a  constant  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  de- 
fend abuses  to  which  the  nation  is  every  day  becoming  more 
quick-sighted.  Even  Mr.  Feel,  if,  unluckily,  he  stimild  at 
last  identify  himself  with  iheir  faction,  must  restrain  his  pro- 
pensity to  ianovation.  Mutterings  have  already  been  heard 
in  high  places  against  his  tendencies  toliberah^;  and  aU 
his  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  our  code  or  our  courts 
must  be  abandoned. 

Then  will  come  all  those  desperate  and  cmel  expedients 
of  which  none  but  bad  governments  stand  in  need.  The 
press  is  troublesome.  There  must  be  fresh  laws  against  the 
press.  Secret  societies  are  formed.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
act  must  be  suspended.  The  people  are  distressed  and  tu- 
multuous. They  must  be  kept  down  by  force.  The  army 
must  be  increased ;  and  the  taxes  must  be  increased.  Then 
the  distress  and  tumult  are  increased :  and  then  the  army 
must  be  increased  i^ain  1  The  country  will  be  governed  aa 
a  child  is  governed  by  an  ill-tempered  nurse,— first  beaten 
tjll  it  cries,  and  then  beaten  because  it  cries  ! 

Our  firm  conviction  is,  that  if  the  seceders  return  to  office, 
they  will  act  thus ;  and  that  they  will  not  have  the  power. 
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even  if  thej  should  have  tbe  inclination,  to  act  otherwise. 
And  what  Inu^>t  the  und  of  these  things  be?  We  answer, 
without  hesitation,  that,  if  this  course  be  persisted  in,  if  these 
couTiRela  and  these  counsellors  are  maintained,  the  eitd  must 
be,  a  revolution,  a  b!oi)dy  and  unsparing  revolution  —  a  rev- 
olution which  will  make  [he  ears  of  those  who  hear  of  it 
tingle  in  the  remutest  countries,  and  in  the  remotest  times. 
The  middling  orders  in  Engknd  are,  we  well  know,  attached 
to  the  instituiions  of  their  country,  but  not  with  a  blindly 
partial  attachment.  They  see  the  merits  of  tiie  system  ;  but 
they  also  see  its  faults ;  and  they  have  a  strong  and  growing 
desire  that  these  faults  should  bo  removed.  If,  while  their 
wish  for  improvement  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  the 
governinent  is  to  become  worse  and  worse,  the  consequences 
are  obvious.  Even  now,  il  is  impossible  to  di.^guiie,  that 
there  is  arising  in  the  bosom  of  that  class  a  Republican  sect, 
as  Budiiciou:',  as  paradoxical,  as  little  inclined  to  n^spect  an- 
tiquity, ns  unthuaia-'tically  attached  to  its  ends,  as  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  choice  of  its  means,  as  the  French  Jacobins  them- 
selves, —  but  far  superior  to  the  French  Jacobins  in  acutH- 
noijs  and  information  —  in  caution,  in  patience,  and  in  resolu- 
don.  They  are  men  whose  minds  have  been  put  into  train- 
ing for  violent  exertion.  All  that  is  merely  ornamental  — 
all  that  gives  the  roundness,  the  smoothness,  and  the  blown, 
has  been  exsuded.  Nothing  is  left  but  nerve,  and  muscle, 
and  bone.  Their  love  of  liberty  is  no  boyish  fancy.  It  is 
not  nourished  by  rhetoric,  and  it  does  not  evaporate  in  rhet 
one.  They  care  nothing  for  Leonidas,  and  Epaminondas, 
and  Brutus,  and  Codes.  They  profess  to  derive  their  opin- 
ions from  demonstration  alone  ;  and  are  never  so  little  satis- 
fied with  them  as  when  they  see  them  exhibited  in  a  roman- 
tic form.  Metaphysical  and  political  science  engage  their 
whole  attention.  Philosophical  pride  has  done  for  them 
what  spiritaal  pride  did  for  the  Puritans  in  a  former  ^e ; 
it  has  generated  in  them  an  aversion  for  the  fine  arts,  for 
elegant  literature,  and  for  the  sentiments  of  chivalry.  It  has 
made  them  arrogant,  intolerant,  and  impatient  of  all  superi- 
ority. These  qualities  will,  in  spile  of  their  real  claims  to 
respect,  render  them  unpopular,  as  long  as  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  their  rulers.  But  under  an  ignorant  and  ty- 
rannical ministry,  obstinately  opposed  to  the  most  moderate 
and  judicious  innovations]  their  piinciples  would  spread  ss 
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rapidly  as  those  of  the  PuritADs  formerly  spread,  in  spite  of 
their  offensive  peculiarities.  The  public,  disgusted  with  the 
blind  adherence  of  its  rulers  to  ancient  abuses,  would  be 
reconciled  to  the  most  startling  novelties.  A  strong  demo- 
cratic party  would  be  formed  in  the  educated  class.  In  the 
lowest,  and  the  most  numerous  order  of  the  population,  those 
who  have  any  opinions  at  all  are  democrats  already.  In  our 
manufacturing  towns,  the  feeling  is  even  now  formidably 
strong  i  and  it  is  not  strange  tliat  it  should  be  so :  For  it  is  on 
persons  in  this  station  that  the  abuses  of  our  system  press  most 
heavily ;  while  its  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  com- 
paratively little  felt  by  them.  An  abundant  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is,  with  them,  almost  the  only  considera- 
tion. The  difference  between  an  arbitrary  and  a  limited 
monarchy  vanishes,  wheo  compared  with  the  difference  be- 
tween one  meal  a-day  and  thi-ee  meals  a-dny.  It  is  poor 
consolation  to  a  man  who  has  had  no  breakfast,  and  expects 
oo  supper,  that  the  King  does  not  possess  a  dispensing 
power,  and  that  troops  cannot  be  raised  in  time  of  peace, 
without  tlie  consent  of  Parliament.  With  this  class,  our 
government,  free  as  it  is,  is  even  now  as  unpopular  as  if  it 
were  despotic,  —  nay,  much  more  so.  In  despotic  states, 
the  multitude  is  unaccustomed  to  general  speculations  (H) 
politics.  Even  when  men  suffer  most  severely,  they  look  no 
further  than  the  proximate  cause.  They  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  particular  duty,  or  tear  an  obnoxious  individual  to 
pieces.  But  they  never  think  of  attacking  the  whole  system. 
If  Constantinople  were  in  the  state  in  which  Manchester  and 
Leeds  have  lately  been,  there  would  be  a  cry  against  tbe 
Grand  Vizier  or  the  bakers.  The  head  of  the  Vizier  would 
be  thrown  to  th«  mob,  over  the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  —  a  score 
of  bakers  would  be  smothered  in  their  own  ovens  ;  and  every 
thing  would  go  on  as  before.  Not  a  single  rioter  would 
ihink  of  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan,  or  of  de- 
manding a  representative  divan.  But  people  familiar  with 
jiolitical  inquiries  carry  their  scrutiny  further;  and,  justly  or 
unjustly,  attribute  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour, 
to  defects  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  government. 
Thus  it  is  with  a  large  portion  of  our  spinners,  our  grinders, 
and  our  weavers.  It  b  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  a  season 
of  distress,  tbey  are  ripe  fur  any  revolution.  This,  indeed, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  the  Tory  writers  of  our  time.     But 
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ftU  this,  they  tell  us,  comes  of  education — it  is  all  the  fault 
oi  the  Liberals.  We  will  not  lake  up  the  time  of  our  read- 
ers with  answering  such  obserTntions.  We  will  only  remind 
our  gentry  and  clergy,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not 
about  the  caiue  of  the  evil,  but  about  its  cute  ;  and  that,  un- 
less due  precaution  be  used,  let  the  fault  be  whose  it  may, 
the  punishment  will  inevitably  be  their  own. 

The  history  of  our  country,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  is 
almost  entirely  mude  up  of  the  struggles  of  the  lower  orders 
against  the  government,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  government 
to  keep  them  down.  In  1816,  immense  assemblies  were  con- 
vened, secret  societies  were  formed,  and  gross  outrages  were 
committed.  In  1817,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  twice 
suspended.  In  1819,  the  disturbances  broke  out  afresh. 
Meetings  were  held,  so  formidable,  from  their  numbers  and 
their  spirit,  that  the  Ministry,  and  the  Parliament,  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  magistrates  who  had  dispersed  one  of 
them  by  the  sword.  Fresh  laws  were  passed  against  sedi- 
tious writings  and  practices.  Yet  the  following  year  com- 
menced with  a  desperate  and  extended  conspiracy  for  the 
assassination  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  few  months  after  this  event,  the  Queen  landed. 
On  that  occasion,  the  majority  of  the  middling  orders  joined 
with  the  mob.  The  effect  of  the  union  was  irresistible. 
The  Ministers  and  the  Parliament  stood  aghast ;  the  bill  ol 
pains  and  penalties  was  dropped ;  and  a  convulsion,  which 
seemed  inevitable,  wa^  averted.  But  the  evenU  of  that  year 
ought  to  impress  one  lesson  on  the  mind  of  every  public 
man,  —  that  an  alliance  between  the  disaffected  multitude 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  middling  orders,  is  one  with  which 
no  government  can  venture  to  cope,  without  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution. 

A  government  like  that  with  which  England  would  be 
cursed,  if  the  present  Ministry  should  fall  before  the  present 
Opposition,  would  render  such  an  alliance  not  only  inevita- 
ble, but  permanent.  In  less  than  ten  years,  it  would  goad 
every  Rt;former  in  the  country  into  a  Revolutionist.  It 
would  place  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  persons  possessing 
all  the  education,  all  the  judgment,  and  all  the  habits  of  co- 
operation, in  which  the  multitude  itself  is  deficient.  That 
great  body  is  physically  the  most  powerful  in  the  slate. 
Like  the  Hebrew  champion,  it  is  yet  held  in  captivity  by  its 
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blinclDess.  But  if  cmce  the  ejelesa  Giant  shall  find  >  gaidp 
to  put  Ilia  hand  on  the  props  of  the  State — if  once  he  shall 
bow  hintaetf  upon  the  piilant,  woe  to  all  those  who  have 
made  faim  their  laughing-stock,  or  chained  him  to  grind  at 
their  mill ! 

We  do,  therefore,  firmly  believe,  that,  even  if  no  estemal 
cause  were  to  precipitate  a  fatal  crisis,  this  countrj  could  not 
be  governed  for  a  siugle  generation  b;  auch  men  as  Lord 
Westmoreland  and  Lord  Eldon,  without  extreme  rialc  of 
revolution.  But  there  are  other  symptoms  in  the  body  poli- 
tic, not  le^  alarming  than  thow  which  we  have  described. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  several  millions  of  Catholica,  who  do 
sot  love  our  government ;  and  who  detest,  with  all  their 
heart,  with  all  their  soul,  with  all  their  mind,  and  with  all 
their  strength,  the  party  now  in  Opposititm.  The  accesakKt 
of  that  party  to  power,  would  be  a  death-blow  to  their  hopes 
of  obtaining  their  demaudA  by  constitutional  means:  and  we 
may  fairly  expect,  that  all  the  events  which  followed  the  re- 
call of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  will  take  place  again,  on  a  greater 
and  more  formidable  scale.  One  thing,  indeed,  we  have  do 
right  to  expect,  that  a  second  Hoche  will  be  as  unfortunate 
as  the  former.  A  civil  war  in  Ireland  will  lead  almost  oeo- 
essarily  to  a  war  with  France.  Maritime  hostilities  with 
Fmnce,  and  the  dash  of  neutral  and  belligerent  pretensiona, 
will  then  produce  war  with  America.  Then  come  expedi- 
tions to  Canada  and  expeditions  to  Java.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  muat  be  garrisoned.  Lisbon  must  be  defended. 
Let  us  suppose  the  best  That  beat  must  be,  a  long  conflict, 
a  dear-bouglit  victory,  a  great  addition  to  a  debt  already  most 
burdensome,  fresh  taxes,  and  fresh  discontents.  All  tbeae 
are  events  which  may  not  improbably  happen  under  any  gov- 
ernment —  events  which  the  next  month  may  bring  forth  — 
events,  against  which  no  minister,  however  able  and  honest, 
can  with  perfect  certainly  provide,  —  but  which  Ministers, 
whose  policy  should  exasperate  the  people  of  Ireland,  would 
almost  unavoidably  bring  upon  us.  A  Cabinet  formed  by 
the  £x-Uinisters  could  scarcely  exist  for  a  year,  without  in- 
censing the  lower  classes  of  the  English  to  Ireniy,  by  giving 
them  up  to  the  selfish  tyranny  of  its  aristocratical  supporters, 
without  driving  Ireland  into  rebellion,  and  without  tempting 
France  to  war. 

There  js  one   hope,  and  one  hope  only  for  oar  ooontiT'; 
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and  that  hope  is  in  a  liberal  Administration, — in  an  Ad- 
minintnition  which  will  follow  with  cautious,  but  with  con- 
stantly advancing  steps,  the  pn^ress  of  the  public  mind; 
which,  by  promptitudo  to  redress  practical  grieTances,  will 
enable  it^lf  to  oppose  with  authority  and  efTect,  the  proposi- 
tions of  turbulent  thtiorists ;  which  by  kindness  and  faintesti 
in  atl  its  dealings  with  the  People,  will  entitle  itself  to  their 
confidence  and  esteem. 

The  slate  of  England,  at  the  present  moment,  bean  a  dose 
resemblance  to  that  of  France  at  the  time  when  Targot  wai 
called  to  the  head  of  aflaira.  Abuses  were  aumerooa ;  pub- 
lic burdens  heavy ;  a  spirit  of  innovation  was  abroad  among 
the  people.  The  philosophical  Minister  attempted  to  secure 
the  ancient  institutions,  by  amending  tbem.  The  mild  re- 
forms which  be  projected,  had  they  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  conciliated  the  people,  and  saved  from  the 
most  tremendou!)  of  all  commotions  the  Cburuh,  the  Aristoo* 
racy,  and  the  Throne.  But  a  crowd  of  narrow-minded  no- 
bles, ignorant  of  their  own  interest,  though  solicitous  for 
nothing  else,  the  Newcaatles  and  the  Salisburys  of  France, 
b^an  to  tremble  for  their  oppressive  franchises.  Tbeir 
clamours  overpowered  the  mild  good  sense  of  a  King  who 
wanted  only  firmness  to  be  the  best  of  Sovereigns.  The 
Minister  was  discarded  for  councillors  more  obsequious  to 
(he  privileged  orders;  and  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  ex- 
alted in  their  success. 

Then  came  a  new  period  of  profusion  and  misrule.  And 
then,  Bwiflly,  like  an  armed  man,  came  poverty  and  dismay. 
The  acclamation  of  the  nobles,  and  the  Te  Deutm  of  the 
church,  grew  fainter  and  lainler.  The  very  courtiers  mut- 
tered disapprobation.  The  Ministers  stammered  out  feeble 
and  inconsistent  counsels.  But  all  other  voices  were  soon 
drowned  in  one,  which  every  moment  waxed  louder  and 
more  terrible,  —  in  the  fierce  and  tumultuous  roar  of  a  great 
people,  conscious  of  irresistible  strength,  maddened  by  iut3l- 
erable  wrongs,  and  sick  of  deferred  hopes  !  That  cry,  so 
long  stifled,  now  rose  from  every  comer  of  France,  made  it- 
self heard  in  the  presence-chamber  of  her  King,  in  the  sa- 
loons of  her  nobles,  and  in  the  refectories  of  her  luxurious 
priesthood.  Then,  at  length,  concessions  were  mode  which 
the  subjects  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  thought  it 
impious  even  to  desire,  —  which  the  most  factious  opponent 
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of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  never  ventured  to  ask,  —  which, 
but  A  few  years  before,  would  have  been  received  with  ecsta- 
sies of  gratitude.     But  it  was  too  Iflle  1 

The  imprisoned  Genie  of  the  Arabi&n  Tales,  during  the 
early  period  of  hie  coatinement,  promised  wealth,  empire, 
and  (supernatural  powers  to  the  man  who  should  extricate 
him.  But  when  he  had  waited  long  in  vain,  niad  with  rage 
at  the  continuance  of  his  captivity,  he  vowed  to  destroy  his 
deliverer  without  mercy!  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  nations 
exasperated  by  misgovemment  to  rulers  who  are  slow  to 
concede.  The  fii^t  use  which  they  make  of  freedom  is 
to  avenge  themselves  on  those  who  have  been  so  slow  to 
grant  it 

Never  was  this  disposition  more  remarkably  displayed  than 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  Abuses  were  ewcpi  away 
with  unsparing  severity.  The  royal  prero^tives,  tiie  feudal 
privileges,  the  provincial  di-^tinctions,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
passions  of  the  people.  Every  thing  was  given  ;  and  every 
thing  was  given  in  vain.  Distrust  and  hatred  were  not  to 
be  thus  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  men  who  thougiit  that 
they  were  not  receiving  favours  but  extorting  rights ;  and 
that,  if  they  deserved  blame,  it  was  not  for  their  insensibility 
to  tardy  benefits,  but  for  their  forgetfulness  of  past  oppre»- 
sion. 

What  followed  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a 
state  of  feeling.  The  recollection  of  old  grievances  made  the 
people  suspicious  and  cruel.  The  fear  of  popular  outrages 
produced  emigrations,  intrigues  with  foreign  courts;  and, 
finally,  a  general  war.  Then  came  the  barbarity  of  fear ;  the 
triple  despotism  of  the  clubs,  the  committees,  and  the  com- 
mune; the  organized  anarchy,  the  fanatical  atheism,  the 
scheming  and  far-sighted  madness,  the  butcheries  of  the 
Chatelet,  and  the  accursed  marriages  of  the  Loire.  The 
whole  property  of  the  nation  changed  hands.  Its  best  and 
wbest  citizens  were  banished  or  murdered.  Dungeons  were 
emptied  by  assassins  as  fast  as  tbey  were  filled  by  spies. 
Provinces  were  made  desolate.  Towns  were  unpeopled. 
Old  things  parsed  away.     Ail  things  became  new. 

The  paroxysm  terminated.  A  singular  train  of  events  re- 
stored the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  French  throne.  The 
exiles  have  returned.  But  they  have  returned  as  the  few 
f  the  deluge  returned  to  a  world  in  which  the/ 
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coold  recognise  nothing ;  in  which  (he  vallejs  had  been 
rsii^ed,  and  (he  niountaiaa  depressed,  and  Ihe  conrses  of  the 
rirera  chnnged,  —  in  which  sftod  and  sea-weed  had  covered 
the  cultivated  fields  and  the  wallD  uf  imperial  cities.  Thej 
have  relumed  to  seek  in  vain,  amidst  the  mouldering  relics 
of  a  former  system,  and  the  fermenting  elements  of  r  new 
creation,  the  traces  of  any  remembered  object.  The  old 
boundaries  are  obliterated.  The  old  laws  are  forgotten. 
'Die  old  titles  have  become  laughing-stocks.  The  gravity  of 
ihe  parliaments,  and  the  pomp  of  the  hierarchy ;  the  Doctors 
whose  disputes  agitated  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  embroidered 
multitnde  whose  footsteps  wore  out  the  marble  pavements  of 
Versailles, — ail  have  disappeared.  The  proud  and  volup- 
tuous prelates  who  feasted  on  silver,  and  dozed  amidst  cur- 
tains of  massy  velvet,  have  been  replaced  by  curates  who 
undergo  every  drudgery  and  eveiy  humiliation  for  the  wages 
of  lackeys.  To  those  gay  and  elegant  nobles  who  studied 
military  science  as  a  fashionable  accomplishment,  and  ex- 
pected military  rank  as  a  part  of  their  birthright,  have  suc- 
ceeded men  bom  in  lofts  and  cellars ;  educated  in  the  half- 
naked  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  armies,  and  raised  by  fero- 
cious valour  and  self-taught  skill,  to  dignities  with  which  the 
coarseness  of  their  manners  and  language  forms  a  grotesque 
contrast.  The  government  may  amuse  itself  by  playing  at 
despotism,  by  reviving  the  names  and  aping  the  style  of  the 
old.  court  —  as  Helenus  in  Epirua  consoled  himself  for  the 
lost  magnificence  of  Troy,  by  caUing  his  book  Xanthus,  and 
the  entrance  of  his  little  capital  the  Sc^an  gate.  But  the 
law  of  entail  is  gone,  and  cannot  be  restored.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  established,  and  the  feeble  struggles  of  the 
Minister  cannot  permanently  put  it  down.  The  Bastille  is 
fallen,  niid  can  never  more  ri.^e  from  its  ruins.  A  few  words, 
a  few  ceremonies,  a  few  rhetorical  topics,  make  up  all  that 
remains  of  that  system  which  was  founded  so  deeply  by  the 
policy  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  adorned  so  splendidly  by 
the  pride  of  Louis  the  Great. 

Is  this  a  romance?  Or  is  it  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has 
lately  been  in  a  neighbouring  land  —  of  what  may  shortly 
be,  within  the  borders  of  our  own?  Has  the  warning  been 
given  in  vain?  Have  our  Mannerses  and  Chntons  so  soon 
forgotten  the  fate  of  houses  as  wealthy  and  as  noble  as  their 
own!     Have  they  forgotten  how  the  tender  and  delicate 
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woman,  —  (he  woraan  who  would  not  set  her  foot  on  the 
earth  for  tenderness  and  deUcateaesa,  the  idol  of  gilded  draw- 
ing-rooms, the  pole-star  of  crowded  theatres,  the  etaodord  of 
beauty,  the  arbitress  of  fashion,  the  patroDess  of  genius, — 
was  compelled  to  exchange  her  luxurious  and  dignified  ease 
for  labour  and  dependence,  tbe  sighs  of  Dukes  and  the  flat* 
tery  of  bowing  Abb^  for  the  ioaulls  of  mde  pupil.s  and  ex- 
acting mothers;  —  perhaps,  even  to  draw  an  infamous  and 
miserable  subsistence  from  those  charms  which  had  been  the 
glory  of  royal  circles  —  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread  her  re- 
luctant caresdes  and  her  haggard  smiles  —  to  be  turned  over 
from  a  garret  to  a  hospital,  and  from  a  bospitfd  to  a  parish 
vault  F  Have  they  forgotten  how  tbe  gallant  and  luxurious 
nobleman,  sprung  from  illustrious  ancestors,  marked  out 
from  his  cradle  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  Slate  and  of 
the  army,  impatient  of  all  control,  exquisitely  sensible  of  the 
BlightesC  afiront,  with  all  his  high  spirit,  his  polished  man- 
ners, his  voluptuous  habits,  waa  reduced  to  request,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  credit  for  balf-a-crown,  —  to  pass  day  after 
day  in  hearing  the  auxiliary  verbs  mis-recited,  or  the  first 
page  of  T^Mmaque  misconstrued,  by  petulent  boys,  who  in- 
fested him  with  nicknames  and  caricatures,  who  mimicked 
his  foreign  accent,  and  laughed  at  his  thread-bare  eoat? 
Have  they  forgotten  all  this  ?  God  grant  that  they  may 
never  remember  it  with  unavailing  self-accusation,  when 
desolation  shall  have  visited  wealthier  cities  and  fairer  gar- 
dena  ;  —  when  Manchester  shall  be  as  Lyons,  and  Stowe  ai 
Chantilly ;  — when  he  who  now,  in  the  pride  of  rank  and  op- 
ulence, sneers  at  what  we  have  written  in  the  bitter  sincerity 
oi  our  hearts,  shall  be  thankful  for  a  porringer  of  broth  at 
tbe  door  of  some  Spanish  convent,  or  shall  implore  aune 
Italian  nioaey-leader  to  advance  another  pistole  on  hLi 
George  1 
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A  Miori  rmwmjng,  ii.  ft-IO,  SO,  U, 
MM  4dd  mbbot,  diflaraoce  betmen, 
AodemT,  chanctar  of  ili  doctrinu, 

Academv,  French,  (tbsj,  i.  33;  fau 
b«a  of  no  benefit  Co  literature^ ; 
its  tiutment  of  Comeille  and  Vol- 
ture,  33, 34 ;  t  he  (ceae  of  the  fienwit 
animovtia^  33. 

Aoulemy  of  the  Floral  Oudh,  at 
ToulouM,  V.  438,  «T. 

Actinr,  Garrick'i,  quatstiDn  team 
Fiftdiug  illustrative  of,  i.  333;  the 
tine  test  of  excellence  in,  333. 

Adajn,  Robert,  court  ■ichitect  to 
Georgelll.,  vi.  41. 

AddiDglod,  Heniy,  ipeaker  of  the 
House  of  Coinmoiu,  vi.  283;  nude 
Kiret  Lord  of  the  Tnasury,  SWa^ 
bis  admin IsCntiDn,  38-2,  384; 
neni  belweeu  him  and  Pitt,  Stjfi, 
3S6;  their  quarrel,  387;  hb  imis- 
nition,  390;  V.  141,  143;  raised  to 
the  Peeiage,  vi.  393. 

Addjsoa,  Jfleepta,  review  of  Hiss  Ai- 
kin's  lift  of,  V.  3i[-433;  his  chai- 
■cter,  833,  334;  sketch  of  hU  ft^ 
ther'a  lilb,  334,  335;  bi*  birtb  and 
wrij  IHb,  3Sa-33T;  anjointed  to 
a  fcbidanhip  In  Higilatene  Col- 
bge,  Oxfeid.  33T;  his  clasaical  atr 
tainments,  337-330;  his  Essaf  on 
the  EvidCDces  of  ChriaUanity,  330; 
his  Latin  poenw,  331,  332;  con- 
tributee  a  preface  to  Uiyden's 
a«Oigici,33S;  his intentioalo take 


384;  cool-        made 


arderaAnBtnted.836;  sent  by  the 

coTeniment  to  the  Continent,  338 ; 
hia  introduction  to  Boileau,  340; 
leaves  Paris  and  proceeds  to  Ven- 
ice, 344, 34S ;  his  residence  in  Italy, 
346-360;  composes  his  Epistle  to 
Hontagua    (then  Lord    H^ifaz), 

•en.  I.Z. ,.  clouded  by  the 

.  m.,  351;  be- 
young  Xnglish 
traveller,  361;  writes  his  Treatise 
on  Medals,  361;  repairs  to  Hol- 
land, 361;  return*  to  England, 
361;  bii  cordial  reception  and  in- 
dwiDction  into  the  Kit  Cat  Club, 
3ti  1 ;  hie  pecuniary  difficulties,  353 ; 
engaged  by  Godolphin  to  write  a 
poem  ID  honour  of  Maribonugh'a 
■iploiti,  364,  3fiS ;  is  appointed  to 
a  Commissionerahip,  3a6;  merits 
of  bi»  "  Campaign; '  366 ;  criticism 
of  hit  Travels  in  Italv,  339,  3B9; 
his  opera  of  Bosamond,  361;   is 


Undersecretary  of 
ipanies  the  Eaii  of ' 


accompanies  the  Eari  of  H^ifa 
Hanover,  set,  362;  1 
the  House  of  Commons,  aox ;  njs 
failure  as  a  speaker,  362:  his  popu- 
lari^  and  talents  for  conversation, 
30^-307;    hie    timidity   and   coo- 

TDriteassociates,  363-^71;  becomes 
Chief  SecreUry  for  Ireland  under 
Wharton,  371;  origination  of  the 
Taller,  373,  374;  his  characteris-  . 
tics  at  a  writer,  373-376 ;  compared 
with  Swift  and  Voltaire  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  ridicule.  377,  379 ; 
hia  pecuniary  loseet,  362,  3S3  ;  lost 
of  his  Secretaryship,  382 ;  rnigna- 
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tioD  of  hia  Fellovahlp,  383;  «d-  ^Mhines,  bii  cbaractcr,  1. 193, 19L 

cparBgfnient  and  dltuppaiiitment  .fschylus  and  the  Greek  Ihmma,  i. 

or  hia  ach-aiiFen  towants  ■  great  2ie-22U. 

kdr,  3Ai;  relumed  lo  Pnrtiament  Afi^haiiistaii,  the  monirchp  or,  aiul- 

wilhout  ■  cniilesi,  383J  his  Whig  oj,-oua  lo  that  of  England  in  tha 

Examiner,    381;    tiiien:e<Les  with  lUtb  cenliuv,  iii,  20;  brsveT7  oT 

the  Turiea  on  behalf  nf  Ambroae  iu  inh^ituita,  r.  S'J  it  ttg. ;  tha 

rhEIIEpp^  and  Steele,  3SJt  hi*  die-  English  the  onl;  army  in  India 

eoncinuancenf  the  Tallerandtinn-  irhich  could  compete  with  them, 

mennsmeut  of  th«  Spei-talor,  SIM;  30;  their  devanatioD  in  India,  iv. 

hi*  part  hi  the  Spertator.  3S5;  bia  SOT. 

i)rt)ieliuardian,3H!):  hi9Cala,34a,  horere,  campariton  of  their  cou- 

8S0,  304;  ii.  tab,  300;  his  inter-  dition,  li.  Itb-Ui. 

courK  with  Pa|ie,  ISt,  3B3 ;  his  con-  Asnjari,  the  singer,  v.  396. 

ccrn  for  Steele,  396;  bei.'in*  a  new  Aiken,  Miu,  review  of  her  life  of 

nries  of  the  tiiwctator,  397;  ap-  Addison,  v.  3j  1-133. 

pointed  iierrclnry  to  the  LonLi  Jus-  Aix,  its  capture,  iii.  244. 

ticea  of  the  Council  on  the  death  Akennide,  hia  epiatle  to  Curio,  liL 

of  Queen  Anne,  3ST;  again  ap-  183. 

prrinled  Cbief  Secretaiy  for  Ire-  Aibigensea,  iv.  SIO,  311. 

land,  M»;  ill*  rclatkina  with  Swift  Alcibiades,  sunpected  of  aMiMing  at 

and  Tivhcli,  399,  400;  removed  to  a  tnock  celebration  of  the  Eleusia- 

the  Itoanl  of  Trade.  401;  pn>duc-  ian  mysWnea,  i.  49,  ivM. 

tion  of  Ilia   llmmmer,  Ml:   hia  Aldrioh,  Dean,  vi.  113. 

Freeholder,  403;  hin  eitran^ment  Alexander  the  Great  compaied  irith 

fh>ml>o|w,403,4a4;  hia  long  court-  (Jlive  iv.  297. 

ship  of  the  Couiiteas  Dowager  of  AlHeri,  Ilia  grestneia,  i.  61 ;  iuflaenea 

Warwick  and  union  with  her,  411.  of  Dante  upon  bin  alyle,  Bl,  Sai 

412!  taken  up  hia  alKMle  at  Hii  land  comparison  belwM-n  him  onil  (!nm. 

Iloiiae,  413;  appointed  Secielarj  Der.  li.  350 :  hi^ 

of  Slate  hr  flundertand.  413;  fnil- 

Bnofhb  health,  413,  418;  leoirais 

hia  post,  413;  recaiireii  a  pen..<inn,        _     . 

414;  hia  eatnuiK«iiient  IVom  Steele  upon,  401. 

and  other  fHend^  414, 415;  advo-  Allahabad,  v.  37. 

eates  thebillfbrlimltinitthBnuni-  A  lletrories  of  Johnson  and  Addlaon, 

ber  of  Peen,  416;  refutation  of  a  ii.  -233. 

calumny  upon  him,  117;  intruxts  Allegorv,  difBcnIty  of  nuking  it  in- 

hia  woriui  to   Tii-keli,  and  dedi-  toreating.  ii.  353. 

oales  them  to  Craut:*,  418;  aenils  Allegro  and  I'enaereso,  i.  315. 

Ihr  Gav  on  hia  d>-Blli-bed  to  aak  bia  Alphabetical  writing,  the  greatest  of 

forgtveiie^ii,  IIH.  119;   hia  death  human  mventions,  iii.  4^3;  com- 

nnd  fiinHrat,  120;  Tickell'a  clngy  parativfl  viewa  o/   ita  \-alue    b^ 

on  bia  death,  431;  auperb  edition  I'lato  end  Bacon,  4M,  4A4. 

of  hU  works,  43[i  bia  monument  America,  acquiaitiona  of  tbe  Catholic 

In  Puct's  Comer,  Weslmiiuler  Ab-  Church  in,  ir.  300;  its  ci^tabililies, 

bey,  422;  praiaed  by  Dryden,  i.  SOI. 

mi.  American  ooloniea,  Britiah,  war  with 

Addison,  Dr.  Tjincelot,  akelch  of  hia  them,  T.  57,  58;  act  tor  impoaing 

lilh,  V.  334,  323.  stamp  dulica   upon  them,  vi.  S5i 

Adiaphoriats,  a  sect  of  German  Prot-  their  disaffection,  76;  reviTal  of 

ettantu,  iii.  T,  8.  the  dispute  with  them,  lOS;  prog- 

AduKery,  how  represenlM  by  the  reaa  of  their  rejiaUrree,  108. 

I>raiiiatiala  of  the  Kealoralioo,  It.  Anabaptiats,  tbeir  origin,  iii.  19. 
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ex»ctaes«  to  po«ti7,  i<  SK;  but  ^thmeti 

crows  more  acuuraU  u  ciiticinn  b^  f  Ut 

unprovct^  di^-  AriiDgtoa,  Lord,  bis  charactt 

AnaverdT   Khui,   goTemor   of  the  30;  his  coldness  for  lli«  Triple  Al- 

CamatiP,  iv.  211,  no.  liauce,  37 :  bia  IniHacbmenl,  SO. 

AagiM,  hia  fortf«sa  of  Gberiih  i»-  Annies  m  Ibe  middTt  ^gtt,  bow  coo- 

duced  by  Uire,  iv.  iiS.  sUtuIed,  i.   283,  JTfl;  *  poverfUl 

Ajido,  yuHP,  her  political  and  retig-  Temraint  OD  the  regal  power,  178  i 

ioua  udioitioiis,  iii.  130;  dunj^a  Bubeequeut  cbasge  in  Qua  respect, 

in  her  goveiumant  In  1710,  130;  47». 

lelative  estimatiua  bv  tbe  n'bigs  Amis,  British,  sDccevies  i^,  uaiost 
■nd  the  Tories  of  her  reign,  133-  the  French  in  1768,  iii.  3U-^T. 
140;  stWe  of  partiss  u  her  acces-  Arniv,  (Ihe)  conlrol  of.  by  (Jhwles 
aion.  V.  352,  353;  dismicsea  the  I.,  or  bv  the  >'ar]twneut,  i.  489; 
Wh(e8,38l,3S:!;chiingein  thecon-  its  txiumph  over  both,  W7;  dan- 
duct  of  public  aJfairs  consequent  on  cer  of  ■  staudiiur  armv  becoming 
her  lieath,  3W7 ;  louthea  Juhnsou  fa 
tbe  kiHK'sevil,  vi.  173;  her  cabi 


110.                                                   '  opera  ot'Kasainiwii.v.afll. 

Aotijacobin  Review,  (the  new),  vi.    Arru^.naiid  L'ii»lile,i 

405;  cimirasted  with  Ihe  Antijac-  lions  fovoraLile  to 

obia  108,  407.  ="  "" 
Antioch,  tireciui  eloquence  at,  iv. 


lusic  Addison'i 
I,  V.  3B1. 

public  libei^, 
*,  Alachiavelli'i,  i.  806. 


Arundel,  Kar 
«v..,Ur.Qtadstone    Asia,  Central,,  ita  people,  v.  SB. 

i"  160-178.  it*  .■arecr  uudir''Wsmn  HasOogs, 

ces,  nettro,  in  the  West  In-       v.  na. 

I.  3U7,  ^171-376,  378-383.  ABseuihlies,  deliberative,  iU.  2M. 

Thomas,  iii.  478.  AmtiuIiIv,  Kational.  the  French,  ill. 

lie  of  the  Great  Fyi4nud,        4U-48,'B8-'l.  v.  113-446. 

Astronomy,  comparative  estunateof 

by  Uuciuten  aiid  by  Uacon,  iii.  153. 

Athenian  jurymen,  stipend  of,  i,  33, 

JUS  tnvBnijoiis,  lu. -tou.  nttt;    police,    name  of,  31,  note; 

Archylas,  rebuked  by  Plato,  iii.  119.        magistrates,  name    of,  who  took 

Aroot,  Ksbob  of,  his  relations  with        cojrnisance  of  offences  against  re- 

£agluid,  iv.  211-319;  his  clauns       

quality,  ISl,  1S3,  158;  Job 

Argyle,  Duke  oi^  tecedes  Irom  Wal-  ignorance  of  Albenian  character, 

poht'a  admiuistnuion,  iii.  201.  I4tt,  ii.   418;    intelligence  of  the 

Anmant,  Diyilen's,  L  357.  populace,  and   its   causes,  i.  116- 

Ariosto,  i.  60.  llU;  bot^  the  least  part  of  their 

^tristodemue,  i.  62:  iv.  303.  education,   147;  what  it  consisted 

.il-riMophanes,  iv.  35'.i;  his  cktudi  a  in.  148 ;  their  knowledge  necewari- 

tnie  picture  of  Ihe  change  in  hb  ly   defL-ctlve,    148;    and   illogical 

countrymen's  character,  i.  383.  Irom  ils  conversational  character, 

A  istotle,  his  authority  impaired  by  149;   «loi|iience,   history  of,  151, 

the  Kelbimation,  iii.  446;  tlie  most  153;  when  at  its  height,  1S3,  Hi; 

frofound  critic  of  antiquity,  i.  140,  coincidence  between  their  progress 

11;  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  poa-  in  the  an  of  war  and  the  art  of 

tiy,  40;  Ihe  supenuuclure  ol  bis  oratory.    155;     steps     by    which 

treatise  on  poetiy  not  equal  to  ita  Athenian    oratory  approached  to 

plan,  140.  finished  excellence  conUmporane- 


celleuce,  145; 
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ch«nct«r  uuik,  IM ;  uuaei  of  this 
phenomenon,  154;  oraton,  in  pro- 
portion u  they  berame — 


cinii,  18S;  comedin,  impuritT  of, 
iii.  Si  reprinUd  at  the  two  Uni- 
wreiiies,  3. 

"Atheniui  Rareli,"  Scenes  ftam,  L 
30-M. 

Atlienums  (the)  grew  more  sceptical 
with  the  progress  of  thetr  civilJu- 
tion,  i.  383;  the  raniM  oT  their 
logie«l    accuracj, 


Altil«,  iv.  300. 

Attributes  of  God,  subtle  speculatiMN 

iDuchine  them  imply  no  high  d*- 

Rree    of  intellectual    culture,   It. 

»U3,S0i. 
Aubrey,   hie    char^    or  corruptiaa 

•gunst  Bu»D,  lii.  413 ;    BacOD'l 

present,  43o! 
Augsburg  Confession 
in  Sweden,  iy.  SM. 


S83,  3S4;    Johnson's 
tfaem. 


Athens,  the  niort  disreputable  part 
0^  J.  31,  note;  bvorite  epithet  of; 
88,  ncut :  her  decline  and  its  char- 
acterialica,  153,  ISl:  Mr.  MitTord's 
preference  of  Sparta  over,  ISl; 
contrasted  with  Sparta,  Iga,  1^7; 
seditions  in,  188 ;  etTect  of  elave>7 
in,  189;  herlilurKJc  system.  IBO; 
period  oT  minority  in,  191,  1S2; 
inlluencB  oF  her  genius  upon  the 


orld,  200, 301. 


a  of,  warrantable,  iL 


of  Luther,  113;  appointed  a  niyal        refLuec 
chaplain,  113;    his  share  in    the        his  adi 


Baber,  founder  of  the  Mogul  empira, 

iv.  309. 
Bacon,  Lady,  mothervf  Lard  Baoon, 

iit.  34B. 
Bacon,  Lord,  reriew  of  Basil  UoD- 

tagn's  new  edition  of  the  works  of, 

iii.    336-409;    his    mother   diatin- 

Kuished  as  a  llnsuiBt,  349:  his  ear- 
'    years,  393-455;    his    service* 
refiiMd  by  government,  3*5-366; 
Inn,  357; 


i.  legal. 


s,  35S:  SI 


__jt  as  a  h^-ch_  _      , 

1901  made  Dean  of  Carlisle,  120; 
defends  Sacheverell,  131;  made 
Dean  of  Christ  Chureh.  121 1  de- 
abres  to  proclaim  James  II. ,  133; 
joins  the  opposition.  123;  reflisea 
to  declare  for  the  Protestant  suc- 


n  politii 


Pretender 


1,123;  p 


Fariisi 

with  the  tBrro"f"Essei,"386.^7y; 
examination  of  his  conduct  to  Es- 
sex, 3T3-38t;    luf<i>ei>oe  of  King 

yility  to  l^rd  Soul hampton," 384; 


123,  1 


life,  134, 13S,  laS :  nuAt  the  funo 
al  service  over  the  body  of  Ad- 
dison, 124;  V.  420;  impn'soned  for 
his  part  in  the  Jaeobile  conspiracy, 

136,  12T:  hisexile,  128,  1^;  his 
fiivor  with  the  Pretender,  139, 130; 
vindicates  himself  from  the  charfte 
of  havinff  garbled  Clarendon 'a 
faiatoTT,  130:  bis  death  and  burial, 
131. 


D  the  11 


a  of 


laud,  38ll;Tii»  tampering  with  tl 
Judaea  on  the  trial  of  Peachai 
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his  animoaih'  tovanls  Sir  Kdwird 

Coke,  40«,  40T ;  his  town  and  roun- 

7reBidenca,  408,109:  liia  titles 
Baron  Veruiam  and  Viscount 
St.  Albuu,  40e ;  report  igsinBt  him 
of  Che  Committea  an  the  (Joarts  of 
Justice,  il3;  nature  of  the  charges, 
413,  IH;  orerntielmiDg  eviiieiice 
to  them,  4U,  416;  his  admission 
of  his  guilt,  »ia ;  hie  sentence,  41T; 

"a  defence,  417-430 1 


Balance  of  power,  interest  of  th« 
Popes  in  preservmg  it,  iv.  838. 

Banim,  Ur.,his  deleoce  of  Jimes  11. 
as  a  supporter  of    tolerstion,  ili. 

Banking  operations  of  Italy  in  the 
14th  century,  i.  2T8. 

Baptists,  [the)  Bunyan'a  position 
among,  vi.  146,  14T. 

Bar  [the)  its  degraded  condition  in 
the  time  of  James  II.,  i.  SSO. 

Barhaiy,  work  on,  by  Kbt.  Dr.  Ad- 
dison, V.  S2G. 

BarbiiianB,  Mitford's  preference  of 
to  Greek*,  i.  196. 

Barcelonaj  capture  of,  by  Feterbor- 


;  his   TiewB   compared   witb 

.___«  of  Plato,  44B-4Mi  to  what        __„.., 

hiswidaand  durableftme  iscliief-    Barbie,   Bertrand,  Hemoin  o^  re- 
ly owing,  463 ;  hia  frequent  tnaC-        ■■■ ■"    ■■    ■"■•-'"■    — —;—   -» 

ment  of  iionl  subjects,  4ST{  his 
view*  as  a  theolagian,  469 ;  vulvar 
notion  of  him  as  inventor  of  the  in- 
ductive method,  470j  estimate  of 
his  anstysis  of  that  method,  4T1- 
479;  utuoa  of  audacity  and  lobri- 
Bty  in  his  temper,  430;  hiH  ampli- 
tude of  comprehension ,  481,  482; 
his  freedom  tVom  the  spirit  of  con- 


_, .  is  eloque 

and  smiilitudes,  484;  his  disci- 
plined  imaaination.  487 ;  his  bold- 
ness and  originality,  488;  unusual 
development  in  the  order  of  hia 
Acuities,  489;  his  resemblsnce  10 
the  mind  of  Burke,  480;  ppecimene 
of  hia  two  styles,  4S0  4D1;  value 
of  his   Essays,  491;    his  grealest 

Krfbrmance  the  first  book  of  the 
n-yim  Orttannm,  192;  contem- 
plutlon  of  his  life,  493-495;  his 
reasoning  npon  the  principle  of 
beat,ii.  W;  hia  system  generally 
as  opposed  lo  the  schoolmen,  78, 
79, 1113;  liis  objectiona  lo  Ihe  sys- 
tem of  education  at  the  UniTsrsi- 

Bacon,  Sir  Xicholaa,  his  charactar, 
ill.  342-148. 

Baconian  philoaophy,  its  chief  pecu- 
Uarity,  iii.  13S;  its  essential  spirit, 
439;  Its  method  and  object  diOerw 
ed  from  the  incient,  448;  compaF- 

44S-1S9;  its  beneficent  spirit,  4Ss| 
468,  463  ;  its  value  compared  with 
ancient  philosophy,  468-471. 


Ihe  editors  aa  to  his  character,  424; 

his  real  character,  43£,  427-429, 
487 ;  has  hitherto  found  no  apolo- 
gist. 426;  compared  with  Uonton 
and  Kobespiene,  426;  his  natural 
disposition,  427;  character  of  hia 
memoirs,  429,  430;  their  inendsc- 
ily,  431-436,  44S:  their  literary 
value,  438;  hia  birth  and  educa- 
tion, 436, 13T ;  hia  marriage.  438 ; 
first  vit.il  to  raris,  439 ;  hu  jour- 
nal, 439;  elected  a  representative 
of  the  Third  Estate,  44U ;  hia  char- 
acter as  a  leLfislatoT,  441 ;  his  or- 
atory, 442,  471,    472;    hia   early 

report  on  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
443;  becomes  more  republican, 
443;  on  the  disaolutioD  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  he  is  made  a 
Judge,  448 ;  chosen  to  the  Conven- 
tion, 449;  belongs  to  the  Giron- 
dists, 4B6;  sides  with  Ihe  Moun- 
tain m  condemnation  of  the  king, 
4JS8,  467;  was  really  a  federalist, 
460;  continues  with  the  Girondists, 
461;  appointed  upon  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  483 ;  made  its 
Secretary,  463;  wavers  between 
the  GirY>ndists  and  the  Mountain, 
464;  joins  with  Che  Mountain, 466; 
remains  opon  the  Committee  of 
Public  Softly,  468;  his  relation 
to  ihe  Mountain,  486-468;  Uheg 


diaCa,  468,  489 ; 
■■        '  Marie  Ar 

;  one  of  the  Committee  of 


uiau,  400,400;  moves  lue  V2eca- 
tion  of  Marie  Antoinette.  489, 470; 
apeoksagains 
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486  ISDEX. 

Ssfbt^,  4TS;  bii  put  ilnriaff  At  Bcjrie,  Peter,  iv.  SO*. 

Baiffti  la  TeiTOT,  4S2-18fi,  4S«;  his  B«UTk«,  DaoK's,  i.  68. 

crneltiei,   4SA,  488;    his    {•leiMB-  Beaackrt  Topfaaia,  yi.  3(H. 

triea,  487.  488;  his  pTOpoaitkiD  to  BisuiiuroliaU,  bit  suit   befim  th* 

murder    Eiiglisb    priE<onen,  480-  pkrlidnent  of  Pbtu,  iii.  430,  481. 

493;   !«■    miMen,  496-tST;   hia  BRklbrd  Aldemiu  \-i.  M. 

p»rt  ill  the  qiinrreis  of  the  Com-  Bedford,  Duke  of,  n.  11;  his  Tiewi 

nilMe,  497-600  ;niDi-eslhatItebes-  of  the  pahcT  of  Chitham,  36,  41; 

pierTB  be  put  to  death,  499,  (00;  ptoents  remoiutmice  to  Ueorgs 

cno)  niKd  aKtiiTret   him,  5Q4;  ■  ni,,  Tl, 

committeo  ftppoinled  to  eximkie  Bedford,  E*ri  of.  inrited  I7  Cfa&rle* 

into  his  oeiidnrt,  aO&;  hi>  detenoe,  I.tolbmanadntiaislnition.  ii.473. 

606,506;  condFmnrd  to  impriun-  Badfords  (the),  vi,  11;  parallel   be- 

meuc,  W;  his  joumev-    to  Ola-  tween  them  uid  the  Roc^kiaghuns, 

ron  and  eontinemi'nt  UiRre,  507-  78;  their  of^Huitioii  to  the  Kock- 

W9;    rcmored    to    Sainles,   SIO;  itigh«m    minifilr^  en   the    Stamp 

hiR  escApe,  510;  elected  a  uembeT  Act,  79;  their  wjlhn^esa  to  bivak 

of  the  Council  of  Five  Hunih^d,  wilhlii^TilleonCbathatn'sikcccs- 

{>11;  indisD't'on  of  the  menrtwiB  sion  to  office,  8»;  dotened  Greii- 

■nd  annulling  of  the  election,  511,  ville  and  admiUed  te  office,  lift. 

51S;  writes  a  work  on  the  Liberty  Bedford  Home  assailed  by  a  rabble, 

of  the  Sean,  6!S;    threatened  by  vi.  70. 

the  mob,  GIS,  SIS;  his  relatione  BeKuma  of  Oade,  their  domams  and 

■rltli  Napoleon  514-518,  BS1'.G37;  treasures,  v.  M;  disturbaneea  in 

a  journalist  and  pamphleteer,  593,  Oude  imputed  te  them,  8T;  Aefr 

S24;   his  litcrsry  sty^e,  535;    his  protestations,  SS;   their  epoliatjoa 

degrndation,  537;  nis  treachery,  chained  againM  Hastings,  lai. 

6S§;l>ecamesaroyalin,fi2a;decl'  Belgitim,  its  contest  between  Pnib- 

ed  to  the  Chamber  of  Kepresenta-  estantina  and  tiatholicinn,  iv.  8SS, 

tives,  538;  banished  Ihitii  France,  836. 

eSl;  his  tetiirn,  Ml;  involved  in  Belial,  fr.  3S». 

lawsuiu    with   his   family,   531;  Bell,  Peter,  Byron's  af^een  againt^ 

pensiaDed,532;  his  death,  533;  his  ii.  353. 

-^ -T,  S34,  635.  537,  BSfl;  his  Bellasye,  the  English    genera],  iii. 


ignorance  of  England  and  her  t 

"[017,688;  his  religions  hypooisy,  Bellingham,  his  malevolence,  v.  S09. 

G38.  Belphegoi  (the),  of  Mochiavelli,  L 

Baretti,  his  admlrMion  fM  Hiss  Bar-  3U9. 

ney,  v.  271.  BenareSj  its  grMideut,  V,  74;  its  aa- 

Barimm,  M.,  his  pithy  words  on  the  nexatioa  to  the  British  dominion^ 

neir  council  proposed  by  Temple,  84. 

ir.  37,  76.  "  BeneBta  of  tbe  death  of  Christ," 

Bariow,  Bii>hop,  h-.  S70.  iv.  JOS. 

Btrr^,  Cd.,  vL  238,  248.  Benevolences,  Oliver  St.  John's  op- 

Barrfiwtini,  Lord,  vi.  13.  poBilIan(o,ai>d  Bacon's supportot; 

Harwell,  Hr.,  v.  35;  hrs  support  of  iii.  3S9. 

Haathic,  40,  54,  55,  S2.  Benfral,  its  resonrces.  iv.  228,  tq. 

Bastile,  Burke's  declamations  on  its  Bentham    and   Dumoot,   iii.  38-U, 

capture,  v.  113.  153. 

Bathos,  pertl-et   initanee  'of,  to  be  Benlham  and  Us  system,  ij.  5),  61, 

found  in  Petratrh's  Hh  «osnet,  L  59,  80,  87-01,  115.  IIS,  121,  122; 

98.  his  langTiage  on  tbe  French  revo- 

Battle  af  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies,  lutinn,    iii.     M 


Bavaria,  its  contest  between  Pretea-    Benthamites,  ii.  5, 89,  90. 

tantism  and  C>tbnlici»m,  iv.  t».       Bentinck,  I.ord  WiDiam.  his  mem<^ 
Banter's  totimony  to  Hampden's  ex-       ry  cherished  by  the  Bindooa,  it. 
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miigihen  the 
i.lfl;b»j»l 


BaitiT(>glio,CanaB*l,eallMMitaof  of  liltntura,  iL  MO;  piDpoaid  U 

"  '             I*     I      »  -      -1      -«-.  .*    ^  y^^  royal  prerogAtive, 

if  Calo,  T. 

...                 ....  .    ,                perfidy  towarda  bun, 

Kswr  on  the  Letten  of  PtuUuit,  v.  40S;  b'n  renwdy  for  the  diwu«4 

iv.    Ids,    111;     Ti.    llft-llSi    his  of  thu itale,  vi.  2a,  H. 

editkm  af  MiKoD,  111;  h»  notes  Bambaat,    Dn-deii's,    i.    Ml,    SS3; 

«n  Honuw,  111;  his  reconciliation  Sbaktpeare'B,  3*1. 

vitb   Boyle   and  AtLerbiuy,  113;  Bombay,  iLs  adain  Ihrotrn  intooon- 

his  apattKgai  about  criciciem,  llil,  tiuion  by  the  oevr  council  at  Cal- 

ai3.                                              ■  cutta,  V.  40. 

Berar.occupiedbi'theBongtBa,  V.B9.  Book  of  the  Church,  Sootbey'i,  ii. 

Bervick.  Duke  of,  held  the  Alliea  io  13T. 

dieck,  iii.  lOS;  hia  r«treM  before  Books,  puffins  oT,  ii.  IKt-lllS. 

Gslway,  119.  Booth  played  the  hero  i a  Addisoa's 

BIble(the),EiiEliah,ilalitenuystyle,  (Jalo  on  ila  Snt  lepresentatioa,  r. 

i.  348.  3»i. 

Bickell,  R.  Rev.,  his  work  on  SUtut  Borgia,  Ctetiar,  1.  301. 

In  the  West  Indiea,  vi.  330.  BorouKha,  rollea,  the  abolitku  al,  a 

Bickeralaff,  Isaacaatrologer,  y.S"  "          ■      -      - 
Billaud,  V.  405,  475,  4SS,  4SB,  E 

501,  50e,  508,  510. 


eorm  I,,  ii 


Biognphia  BriUDniea,  refutation  of  SB1-W7;  vi.  804,  306. 

a  calumny  on  Addiioa  in,  v.  417.  Bosiiell'a  Life  of  Jobatoa,  by  Cro- 

BiaKnphy.writersot' contrasted  with  ker,  review  of,  IL  3fill-tJ6 ;  ebano- 

hutoruuii,  i.  aa ;  tenure  by  which  lei  of  the  work,  387. 

tber  are  bound  to  their  aubject,  iv.  Boewellitm,  i.  S6S. 

103.  Bourbon,  the  Uoiue  of,  their  vicissi- 

Binhopa,   dalma  of    tbOM   of   tb*  tudes  In  Spain,  iii.  106-130. 

Church  of  England  to  apoetolical  Bourne,  Vintent,  v.  5,  342;  his  Latin 

Black  Hole  of'  Calcotta  deacribed,  reaturatioa  to  health,  413. 

iv.   933,  334;    retribution  ot    the  Boyd,  hia  tmnBlation  of  Uaute,  1.  7S. 

Englieh  for  ita  horroni,  335,  238,  Boyar,  I'r&ident.  vi.  380-893. 

"'"  ""'  Boyle,  Charles,  hig  nominal  editor- 
eliip  of  the  Utters  of  Phalaris,  iv. 
108;    vi.    113-llS;    hia    book  on 

131.  Greek  history  and  philology.  v.331. 

Blaekstone,  iii.  134.  Bovle,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry,  v.  355. 

Blaapbemans  publlcaUona,  policy  of  "Ikiyi"  (the)  in  oppositiun  to  Sir 

Government  in  respect  to,  ii.  ITl.  K.  Walpole,  iii.  ITU. 

Blenbeip),  battle  of,  v.  354;  Addison  Bracefprdk,  Hn.,  her  celebrity  as  an 

employed  to  write  a  poem  in  its  actress,  iv.  407;  her  intimacy  with 


is,  Addison's  retirement  to, 

■     y  Gang,'-  Ih      " 

le  Bedlorda, 


bury  Gang,"  the  denomins-    "  Breakneck  Steps,"  Fleet  Street,  vi. 
iTOu  vf  the  Bedftrdsj  vi.  11.  167,  neU. 

Dodiev,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the    Breda,  trea^  of^  iv.  34. 


BoJleian  Library,  iii.  3SS,  433.  Bribeiy,    foreign,    in    the    tjins    of 
Bohemia,  influence  of  the  doctrine*        Charies  IL,  i.  536. 

of  WicktilTe  id,  Iv.  31S.  Brihuega,  >iege  of,  iii.  138. 

^ileaii,  Adilieon's  intercoune  with,  "Broad     Bottom    AdministratioD " 

v.340,a4l;  his  opinion  of  modem        (the),  iii.  220. 

Latin,  141;  his  literary  qualities,  Brothen,  his  prophecies  as  a  test  of 

843;  his  i^semblance  to  Urvden,        foith,  iv.  305,  SOfl. 

i.  373.  ■  Brown,  Launcelot,  iv.  284, 

BoluigbrDke,  Lord,  the  liberal  patron  Krown's  Estimate,  iii.  S38. 
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Bruce,  hii  appemnce  (t  Dr.  Bnr- 
n.y-.con«rt8  v.ae:. 

Bnisfiels,  its  imporUuca  as  the  seat 

of  a  rice-renl  Uouit,  it.  33. 
BrjdgfB,  air  Egerton,  i 


Buckhimt,  iv.  SM. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  Che  "  Sleenie" 
of  Jame*  I.,  ii.  Ui;  Bacon'searlv 
discernment  of  his  inauence,  iii. 
396,  3ST;  his  expedition  to  Spain, 
398;  hi»  return  for  Bacon's  patnn- 
ase,  3»U;  his  complian,  402;  his 
character  and  position  Wi-WS; 
his  marriace,  411,  lia;  his  visit  to 
Bacon,  and  report  of  his  condition, 


iDTgnndr,  Lonis,  Duke  of,  snndson 
of  Louis  XIV.,  iu.  (Id,  03. 

larks,  Edmund,  his  characteristica, 
i.  133;  his  opinion  of  the  war  with 
Spain  on  the  aDesiion  of  maritime 
ri^hc,  iii.  216;  rEsemUes  Bacon, 
*Sil ;  effect  of  his  speeches  on  the 
House  of  Cuoiniona,  iv.  118;  not 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
V.  37;  his  ctiarges  against  llasC- 
ingB,  104-137;  hta  kindnesg  to  Miss 


political  career, 
■pe^  ir  -•--  ''- 


i;  hia  early 


;   his  o 


iies8ftrWycher]ey,37*;  ai 

of,  3T*. 

Biidgell  Eustace,  one  of  Addison's 
tiienda,  v.  368,  388,  371. 

Bitnyan,  John,  Lite  of,  ti.  133-150, 
ii.  35a-iM4i  his  birth  and  early 
m,  vi.  133;  mistakes  at  his  biog- 
rajAers  in  regard  to  bis  moral 
character,  133, 134;  enlists  in  the  ] 
ParLiamentarvarmy.iaS;  hisiDir- 
ijage,  13b;  his  religious  experi- 
ences, 138-138;  begins  to  preach, 
laO;  hia  Imprisonnient,  13B-U1; 
bis  early  writings,  141,  143;  hb 
liherBtion  and  gratitude  lo  Charles 
II.,  143,  143;  his  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, 143-148;  the  product  rf  an 
nneducaled  genius,  i.  BT,  3*3;  his 
sulMequeiit  writings,  vi.  118;   hia 

147;  iiis  second  perwcution,  and 
the  overtures  made  lo  bim,  147, 
148 ;  his  death  and  burial-place, 

I4K>    liiarama     IIB    IIO.    hia  f„..l.. 


ince  of  his  party  against  (iren- 
e's  attacks,  lui;  hia  feeling 
ards  t;haiham,  103;  hia  treat- 
on  "The  SubUme,"  i.  14S;  hia 
racter  of  the  trench  Kepublic, 
;  his  views  of  the  French  and 
cricsn  revolutions,  iii.  51,  vL 
;  liis  admiration  of  FiU's  rnaid- 


V  life  and  character, 
ih,  10;  importano 
*hich  he  lived,  I 


:er,31,32;ch«^ 


aEei7,  IV.  3.33;  Southey's  edition 
of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  reviewed, 
II.  350-287 ;  pecuharities  of  Che 
irork.  288;  not  a  perfect  allegory, 
95T,  25B;  iCs  publication,  and  the 


Buonaparte.     Sec  Napoleon 

Burgoyne,  Gen.,    chairman 

coramlciee    of    inquiry   c 


belonged  to,  iii.  343;  his  conduct 
towards  Bacon,  35S,38S;  his  apol- 
ogy for  having  resorted  to  torture, 
3»3;  Bacon's  letter  to  him  upon 
Che  department  of  knowledge  be 
had  chosen,  483. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  iv.  114. 

Bumey,  Dr.,  tus  social  position,  T. 
2fil,  35S;  his  conduct  relative  to 
his  daughter's  first  publicatioD, 
267'.  his  daughter's  engagement 
at  Court,  281. 

Bumey,  Frances.  Bte  D'Ai^lay, 
Maifame. 

Bums,  Robert,  vi.  281. 

Bussy,  his  eminent  merit  and  conduct 
inlndia,  iv.  222. 

BuCe,  Earl  of,  his  character  and  ed- 
ucation, vi.  19,  20;  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  24;  Djijtsea  the 
proposal  of  war  with  Spain  on  ac- 
count of  tile  &mily  compact,  30; 


r.,o,„.™,>,Gl.)l.i'^lc 


c  poliey,  3T-G3;  bi>  resi^ 


and  Ikt  Tudon,  not  applicable,  iii. 
21. 
CslcuCto,  its  posilion  on  the  Hoog- 
ley.  iT.  MO;  scene  of  the  Bliick 
llols  of,  SaS,  293;  reMnlnient  of 
tbe  EnKlish  at  ilB  fiilJ,  23S ;  KKain 
thre«tened  by  SurajiUl  IJowlah, 
239;  tBvivaloritspnwperilv,  Sfil; 
its  suHeringii  during  the  Amine, 


King  privaleiy,  87,  70,  78;  pen- 
sions Jobnson,  vi.  198,  199. 
ButJer   i.  3e0;  Addison  not  inftrior 
to  hinj  in  wit,  v,  37 S. 

Byng,  Admiral,  bis  fiuLure  at  Mi-     __ 

norcBjii.aSS;  biBtrial,236;  opin-  ii,  363;  held   by  the 

ion  of  bis  conduct.  S-lfl ;  Cbatluun's  England  at  tbe  end  m   urn  isiu 

defence  of  him,  337.  century,  iv.  375;  many  of  its  doo- 

BjTDa,  Lord,  bis  epistolary  style,  ii.  trines  contained  in  the  Paulician 

325;  bis  ciiiirscler,  320,  337;  his  theology,  309. 

early  lift,  337;  his  oaanBl  with,  Cambon,  v.  46B. 

and  sepsratioD  ntim,  hia  wife,  S39-  Cambridge,  Univereity   of,  farored 

aSl;  bis  expBtrialioD,  333;  decline  by  GeorK«  I.  and  George  II.   vi. 

of  his  intellectual  povren  333;  his  8a,  3!;  its  tuperiority  to  Oxford 

attachment  to  lUly  and   Greece,  in  intellectusf  aclivitv,  iii.   3M; 

335;  bis  sieknesa  and  death,  338;  disturbances  produced  in,  by  tbo 

general  grief  for  his  (ate,  336;  re-  Civil  War,  iv.  IS. 

marks  on  his  poetry,  338 ;  his  ad-  Cambvses,  stoTv  of  his  punishment 

miration  of  the   I'ope   school   of  of  tLe  corrupt  judge,  iii.  423, 

poelrv,337;  hia  opinion  of  Words-  Camden,  Lord,  vii.  ^13,  247. 

«onfiiindCnleridgc,353;  ofPet«r  Camilla,    Madame    D'Arblav's,    r. 

Bell,  3S3 ;  hi:>  estimate  of  the  poe-  314. 

try  of  the  Igth  and  lath  ceiitu-  Campaign  (the),  by  Addison  t.  35fi. 
ries,  353;  his  Bensitivenese  to  crit-  Canada,  Bubiugation  of,  hy  the  Brit- 
icism 354;  the  interpreter  between  i^  in  t7fiO,  ili.  244. 
Woidnworth   and  tbc  multitude,  Canniiif!,  Air.,  ii.  45,46;  Ti.2tf«,  411- 
B5S;   the  founder  of  an   exoteric  414.  419. 

Lalie  school,  3fiS;  remsrlu  on  his  Cape  Hrelon,  reduclion  of,  iii.  244. 

dnunaIicirorlis.357-3S3;  his  ego-  Candfa.Uian  Pietro.BfturwardspDpe 

tism,  365;  cause  of  his  influence,  Paul.  IV.  bis  zeal  and  devotion,  ir. 

S36,  387.  316,334. 

Carlisle.  Lsdv,  ii.  4T6. 

C.  Carmagnoles;  Bartre's.  V.  471,  472, 
4»0,  401,  498,  4»»,  603,  505,  b2». 

Cabal  (the),  their  pmceedinin  and  Carnatic,  (the),  its  re!«>ur<-i»,iv.3ll, 

designs,  iv.  40,  54,  59.  213;  its  invasion  hy  Uyder  AJi,  v. 

Cabinets,  m  modem   Cimea,  Iv.  36,  71.  T2. 

vj.  a35.  Camot,  V.  465,  606. 

Cadiz,  ex|)luit  of  Essex  at  the  siege  Csmol,  Hippoiyie,  his    memoirs  of 

of,  iii.  107,  367 ;  its  pillage  by  ibe  Bsrtre  reviewed,  v.  423-639 ;  ftiled 

Englinb  expedition  in  1702,  iii.  108.  to  notice  the  falsehoods  of  his  au- 

CiesBr  Borgia,  i.  307.  thor,  4.10,  431,  435,  557 ;  hit  chari- 

Cssor,  Claudius,    reMmblance     of  tahlenessto  him,  445,  486;  defends 

James  I.  t«,  ij.  440.  bis  proposition  for  murdering  pris- 

C«sar  compared  with  Cromwell,  i.  oners,  490;  blinded  by  partv  spirit, 

601;  hiaCoinmenUrte«ui  incom-  623;  defends  the  Jacobin  adminia- 

parable    model    for    militair  de-  tralion,  534;  his  general  chaiac- 

spatches,  1.  404.  teristics,  533,  638. 

CBiars  (the),  parallel  between  tbem  Carrier,  v.  404. 
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Cartent,  Lord,  bis  ueecdencT  at 
the  full  of  Wslpole,  iii.  184;  Sic 
Horace  Walpole'i  glories  about 
kirn,  18T;  hit  defection  lYam  Sir 
Robert  WaJfioIe,  iii.  303;  aucceedn 
WalpolB,  Hit);  hill  cbaractcr  ae  a 
■latMinan,  318,  ilS;  cnatad  Karl 
Granviile,  adU. 

Carthigsiia,  surrender  of  tbe  arM- 
nal  and  sbip  of,  to  ttw  Alliea,  iii. 

Oanilatioo  of  Dante,  i.  08, 


nign  of  Oeorge  L  tamed  dena- 

•venditii,  Lord,  liia  conduct  in  the 

Dew  cDuDcil  of  Temple,  ir.  H ;  hi* 

merit*  vi.  73. 

Cecil.     See  Burlei^. 

"—•I    Elobert,  <■■■■  -— '" 

Bacon,  i 

I  eoTi-  of  Eanx,  30-.!;  incraaM 
nis  dUlike  for  Bacon,  3Sa:  hit 


'^.\ 


Caaina  (the),  of  PlaulDii,  i.  3»8. 
Cattlle,  AdDiiral  of,  iii.  100. 
Caetile  and  Arraeon,  their  old  inMi- 

tuiioni   faroralile    to  public    iib- 

ertr,  iii.  88. 
CastilUns,  their  cbaracter  in  Iha  l«h 

century,  iii.  81;  Cbeir  conduft  in 


Cutracani,  Cv>trui:cio,  Life  of,  by 

Uachiavelli,  ii.  317. 
Cathedral,  Lincoln,  paint«d  window 

In,  i.  4J8. 
Catholic  Auocialion,  attempt  of  the 

Tories  lo  put  it  dovn,  iv.  413. 
Catholic   Ctaureh.    8i»  Church  of 

Catholiciem  cauMt  of  ite  tucceai, 
It.  301,  307,  318,  331-336;  the 
most   poetical  of  all  religions,  i. 

es. 

Cathotica,  Roman,  Pitt's  poUe;  re- 

ipecting,  ri,  380,  281. 
Cwholica  and  Jevs,  tlia  tame  na- 

Mmiog  employed  against  both,  ii. 

8U. 
Catholics  and  Protetlanta,  their  lel- 

ative  nnmlHr*  in  tlie  leth  ean- 

iai7,  Iii.  ae. 

Catholic    Queen     (a),    precautions 

againit,  i.  467. 
Catholic  Qut^Uon   (the),  vl   iia- 


Cerei,  i.  M,  nott. 

Ceivuita,  iii.  81;  hit  celebrity,  L 

80;  the  perfeciioB  of  hit  art,  ISS, 

Sja-,  fiiils  as  a  critic.  S39. 
Chalmen,     Dr.,     Mr.      (iladatooe's 

opinion   of   bit   defence   of   llw 

Church,  i>.  133. 
Champion,  Colonel,  commander  of 

the  Bengal  inuy,  v.  33. 
Chaadeuiaeoni    t reach   settlement, 

on  the  llDogley,  ir.  230;  captnrwl 

by  tbe  EngUth,  a3». 
Charlemagne,  imbecility  of  bis  ■ofr' 

cesson/iv-  305. 
Chsj^es,  Archduke,  tut  claim  to  the 

Spanish  crown,  iii.  BO;    takes  tbe 

field  in  tupport  of  it,  109,  accom- 

paniea  Peteiborough  in  his  ezpe- 

north-east  of  Spain,  IIT;  it  pto- 
claimed  hinK  at  Madrid,  till;  bii 
reverses  and  ret  rest.  133;  his 
iB-entry  into  Madrid,  !«!  his 
unpopularity,  1S7;  cuocludea  ■ 
peace,  131;  forms  an  alliance  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  138. 
Cbarles  I.,  lavfulnem  of  the  tfiat- 
nnce  to, i.  33S,  iU:  Milton's  ite- 
tence  ol'  bis  execution.  246,  M9i 


'Csto,"  Addison's  pla^  of,  its  mor- 

lii.  333 1  its  Hrat  representation,  v. 

391;  its   performance  at  Oxford, 

M-.t)  its  dallcleiicles,  i.  365,  36S. 

Ctto,  the  censor,  anecdote  of,  tI.  SM, 


1840. 11)7;  his 
ford,  4a8;  est  im. 

439,  *as-i>uo,  i 


^oences,  6UU,    &Ul;    Hamp- 
opposition  lo  tiim,   and  lu 
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tODdnet  towmrd*  tli«  Hoaaa  of 
Cominom,  477-482;  bie  flighC, 
48J;  rsviaw  of  hi*  conduct  md 
tmtment,  4»4-48Si  reaction  in 
hia  &Tor  during  tba  Long  Far- 


vith  tliot  of  Lewia  XVIIL,  1 
'iSi,  283;  hit  chanKter,  SBO,  iv. 
3U,47,SU;  Iiis  poeitioD  towards  the 
king  of  Fmuce.  W6i  conHqaences 
of  his  levity  and  apathf  288, 3O0 ; 


to  lbs  Wliigi  in  opposition,  SOT; 
lua  qualities  aa  an  orator,  911-213; 
distniued  from  llie  *naj,  315;  is 
made  Groom  of  the  Bedchambr^r 
to  [he  Prince  of  Wales,  ISt;  de- 
cUiiua  agsiaat  the  ministers,  SIS; 

legacytefl  him  bj  the  Duch'eas  of 
hlarlbaroufh,  9L8;  nupporta  the 
Pelhani  minisliT,  22U:  appointed 
Vice-Tnasurw  of  Ireland,  ±il- 
SaSi  oTertnrex  made  to  him  b7 
Newcutls,  330;  made  Secretary 
of   State,  23A;    defenda  Admiral 


iniparad  witii  tbat  of 
Hw  Muicr,  It-  39;    hia  estrava- 

PraiK^  p-i*,  46:  hia  renuncia- 

imple  68",  BO 
1  sfstem  of  bribery  of 


tion  of  the  dispensing  poir 
bla  nlationH  Hith  Temple,  68,  80, 
«a,  87;  big  sfstem  of  bribery  of 
the  CoinmDiis,  Tl:  bis  dislike  of 
Utllbx,80;hudismiaBalof  Tem- 
ple, 8T;  his  cbaract«ri«tii»,  i.  348; 
his  influence  upon  English  lilera- 
tui«,  i.  MS,  3a0;  compared  with 
Philip  of  Orleaoa,  Kegent  of 
FniKS,  iii'64,6&;  Bunyan'e  gnt- 
iluda  to  him,  Ti.  143;  hia  (ocial 
diapoutkui,  iv.  374. 
Charfea  II.  of  Slain,  his  unhappy 
ooDditioD,  iii.  88,  8^100;  bis  d>fi- 
culciea  in  respect  to  the  tucceaaion, 

Qiartes  III.  of  Spain,  lus  hatr«l  of 

EnglnnU,  vi  3B. 
Chv^  v.,  it.  aiS;  vi,  3B0. 


partisanship   Ibr     Kastings,   SKB, 
iS»Oi  her  treatment  of  Mus  Biu^ 
ney,  3»3. 387. 
Chateaubriand,  hb  remark  atiout  the 
pereon    of  Xouia    XIV.,  iii.    68, 

Latham,  Earl  of,  character  of  his 
public  lile,  iii.  188,187;  bis  early 
lift,  183;  hi*  travels.  188;  enters 

Pariiamenl,  300;  attaches  himaelf 


lenitb  of  prosperity  and  glory,  i. 
331,  323;  his  coalition  with  New- 
castle, 7i  his  strength  in  Parlia- 
ment, 13;  jealousies  in  hia  cabi- 
net, 35;  his  delects,  26;  proposes 
to  declare  war  against  Spain  on 
awMiuni  of  the  tamilv  compact, 
08:  reiectionufhiK  counsel. 30;  bis 
he  kind's  gra- 
b«baviuT  la  him, 30;  public 
towanls  him,  31;  his 


ssignali 


in  opposition,  3:i-46:  I 
speech  against  peace  wiih  Francs 
and  Spam,  48;  bia  unsuccessful 
audiences    irilh    George    III.  to 


the  American  Stamp  Act,  77,  78 ;  is 
induced  by  tlie  king  to  asKiit  in 
ousting  Rockin^bani,  86:  morbid 

undertakes  to  form  an  adininiptra- 
tioD,  89;  is  crealed  Earl  of  Chat' 
ham,  81;  fiulure  of  lib  minbterial 
arrangements,  81-88;  low  of  bia 
popularity,  and  of  his  foreign  in- 
fluence, 81-39 ;  hk  despotic  man- 
ners, 8a,  93;  lays  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  com,  Hb;  his 
first  speech  in  the  Houk  of  Lords, 
8G;  bis  supcreilious  conduct  tow- 
ards the  Peers,  8B;    bia  nOn- 
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INDEX. 


i,  100;  hia  policy    Chnrch  (tbe),  Sautb^a  BinA  of,  u. 


Hal,  100;  state  of  parties  uid  of  ChnrcbitliB  EnEliah,  pcnKutiom  id 

ptiblk  aSain  nn  hia  recDvery,  100,  her  name,  i.  443;  High  and  Loir 

101;   ba  pnliUcal  relUians,  103;  Cborch partieii.r.  303;  vi.  IIS,  130. 

his  eloquence  not  auiled  to  the  Church  of  England,  its  onKin  and 

Hoiuw  of  Lorda,  101;  opposed  ths  coaaection  with  the  state,  i.  453, 

ncugnition  of  the    hidependeDca  *i3;  iv.  100;  ita  cooditioD  in  the 

of  the  United  Stales,  107;  hie  la*t  lime   of  Charlea  I.,  ii.    IM;    en- 

appearBDee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  deavor  of  the  leading  Whigs  at 

108,  2-J9 ;  hia  death,  109,  230 ;  ni-  the  Rerolutioa  to  alter  ita  Litur- 

fleetions  on  hia  fall,  109;  hia  fu-  pj  and  Articles,  ii,  331;  ir.  178; 

neral  in  Wcatminater  Abb«y,  110;  its  contest  with  the  Scotch  nation, 

compared  with  Mirabeau,  ill.  TS,  t'Ht;  Mr.  Gladatone'a  work  in  d». 

T3.  Ivnce  of  it,  ir-  110 ;  hia  arfpimenta 

Chatham,   Earl  of,  (the  second),  vi.  for  its  being  the    pure  Catholic 

3S0;  made  Firet  Lordof  (he  Ad-  Church    of   llhrist,    101-166;    ita 

mi  rally,  370.  claims    to  apoalohcal    succesnra 

Cherbourg,  g'ins  taken  IVom,  ill.  S4E.  ditcuMcd,  lSa-17S;  views  reapect- 

Cheaterfield,  Lord,  his  dismiaul  bj  in?    i'a   alliuice  with   the    slate, 

Walpole,   ill.  304;   proapectus   of  ltli-lB3i  coHtiastof its  operatiooa 

Johnson's  Dictionaij-  addressed  to  during  the   two  generaljoiu  suc- 

him,  vi.  IgT,  ISS:  puffs  it  in  the  ceeding    the    ReTonuation,    with 

World,  194.  those  of  the  Chunh  of  Rome,  S3I, 

Chevta    Sing,  a  vassal  of  the  gov-  382. 

ecnnieot    of   Bengal,    v.  75;    bis  Church  of  Rome,  its  alliance  with 

ure,  79;  Hastings's  pulicyia  desii^  of  its  succesa  and  vitality,  iv.300, 

ing    to  punish    him.  80-89;    hi<  301;  sketch  of  ita  hiatory,  307- 

treatment    made    [he    aucceaaful  349. 

charge  against  Hastings,  118.  Cb urcbill, Charles,  i.  S19 ;  vi.  43, 9(KI. 

Chillingworth.  his  opinion  on  apoa-  Cicero,  partiality  o!  Dr.  Uiddletim 

toliciil  succession,  IV.  173;  became  towaida,  iii.  840;    the  most  elo- 

a  Catholic    fhim  canviclion,  300.  qnent   and    ekilfnl  of   advocates, 

Chinese  (the)  compared  to  (be  Ro-  340;  his  cpiatlM  in  hie  banishment, 

mans  under   Diocletian,    i.    41G,  801 ;  his  opinion  of  the  study  of 

416.  rhetoric,  472;  as  a  critic,  i.  1*3. 

Cbinsurab,  Dutch  aeKlement  on  the  Cider,  propwial  of  >  tax  on,  by  tha 

Hoogley,  iv.  330;  its  siege  by  the  Bute  administiation,  vi.  60. 

English  and  ca]»tulBtlon,  259*.  Ctrcunutances,  effect  of,  upon  diu- 

Chivflry,  its  form  in  Lancuedoo  in  acter,  i.  SH,  828,  834. 

the  13tb  century,  iv.  308,  309.  "City  of  the  Violet  Crown,"  ■  h- 

Cholmondeley,  Hn.,  v.  2T1.  vorite   epithet  of  Athens,   i.   36, 

Chriatchurch  College,  Oitford,  its  re-  note. 

pute  after  the  Revolution,  iv.  108;  Civil  privileges  and  politi<»l  poww 

issues  a  new  edition  of  the  Letters  identical,  ii.  811. 

of  Phalaris,  iv.  108;  vi.  118, 118;  Civil  War  (the),  Cowley  and  MiK 

ita  condition  under  Atterbury,  vi.  tun's      Imaginarv      converaatian 

131,122.  abonC,   1.   112-138;   its   evils   tha 

Christianity,   its  alliance   with   the  price  of  our  liberty,  248;  conduct 

ancient  philosophy,  iii.  444;  light  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  refei^ 

in  which  it  was  regained  by  the  ence  to  it,  470,  495.  49S. 

Italians  at   the    Retbrmation,   iv.  Civilization,  only  penl  to  can  arise 

310;  its  effect  upon  mental  activ-  irom   misgovemment,  ii.   41,  43; 

ity;  i-  416.  England's  progreu  in,  due  to  tha 

pi,J.,™i.=  ,.i  nan  mi  people,  187;  modem,  its  influence 
upon  philosaphical  specoii^ion,  L 
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ClsrcDdon,  Lord,  U>  historVj  ■- U4 ;        Bengal,  S70;   his  ai 


rtorr.i.  434; 

v..,»^S!  bia  testi- 
Dj'Hampdeii,  ii.  443, 


^"I'ISmu 


1  of  afiaint,  iv.  29,  31-37,  S    ,  .. 

faulty  giyle.M;  hi«  oppMitiun  with  the  Uraiid  (;._ 

ie  growing  poiter  of  the  Com-  W2;  his   speech   in   his  defence 

..  i»,  73  I   his   leiaper,  74;    Che  and  itsconse()uencF,38B,290,ae3: 

charge  against  L'hrut-CbuiThtaeii  hia  life  in  retirement,  391;  retiec- 


of  garbling  hia  history,  v 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  iv.  303. 

f 

rantana        .   . 
and  deftcta  considered,  vi.  847-    Clab-room,  Jahotan'a,  it  4SS ;  vl.  15fl. 

Claverinf,  General,  v.  34;   hia  op-        tie,  iii.  24S. 
position  Id  Hastings,  40-47;  bia    Cobham,  Lord,  his  malignity  tow- 


.nbiac         

lind,  uui  death  by  his  own 
Ciarkson,  Thomas,  v.  309.  hand,  260. 

Clanica,  ancient,  eeUbrily  of,  i.  139;     Clizia,  Machiavelli's,  i.  Wt. 
rarely  examined  on  just  principles    Clodius,   extensive  biibery  at  tbs 
orcnticism,139;  love  oi;  in  Iwly        trial  of.  iLi.  421. 
in  the  14th  centurv,  2711.  "  Clouds''  (the),  of  Aiiatophanea,  i. 


CUveUnd,l>uche«a'of.  her  6vor  to 

Baion,  iii.'i67,  406;  his  opposition 

Wycherly  and  Churehill,  iv.  373, 

to  Bacon  in  Peachara'a  ca.-e,  38B, 
890;  hia  experience  in  conducting 

Cliffo^,  Urd,  hia  character,  iv.  4T ; 

movsl  from  the  Bench,  40t>:  his 

fcr  debate,  72. 

Clive,  Lord,  review  of  Sir  John  Mal- 

and   agieement     to    many     his 

colm's    Life  of,   iv.  1B4-2SS;    his 

daughter  to  BuckinghBio'e  broih- 

ftmily  and  boyhood,  19«,  197;  his 
nhipment  to  India,  IBS;  his  arri- 

er, 406;  his  reconciliation  with 
Bacon,  408 ;  his    behavior   to  Ba- 

val at  Aladraa  and  positioc  there, 
300;  obUin.  an  ensign's  commis- 

con St  hia  trial,  427. 

Coleridge,  relative  "correclnesa"  of 

sion  in    the  Company's    service, 

his  poetry,  il.83»:  Byron'a  opin- 

203; hia  attack,  capture,  and  de- 

ion  of  him,  352;  his  aatire  upon 

rot,  215-219:  bis  sub-  Pitt,  vi.  271. 

«eding9,2-20,  321-228;  Coligni,  Caspar  de,  reference  to,  vi. 

hia  marriage  and  return  to  Eng-  67. 

land,224;liiB  reception,  225;  en-  Collier,  Jeremy,  sketch  ofhia  life,  Iv. 

tern  Parliament^ -226;  return  loin-  393-3961   his   publication   on   the 

dia,  228;  hia  subsequent  proceed-  proDuieneaa  of  the  Knglish  stags, 

ings,  23S,  236.  hu.,'   his  conduct  396-389!    bis    controveray    with 

towards  Ormichund,  238,  341, 347,  Congreve,  401.  mj. 

248;   his  pecuniarv    ar<|Ulsitions,  Colloquies  on  Socielv,  Soiithev>,  iL 

251 ;  hia  Iran^metionB  with  Meer  132,  plan  ofthe  work.  141,  142. 

JaOier,  210,  246,  254;  appointed  Collot,  D'Herbois,  v.  475,489,  498, 

Cuvemor  of  the  Companv's  pas-  501,  604.506.  G08,  510. 

sessions  in   Bengal,  3E5:'bi9  di»-  Colonies,  iii.    83;    question   of   the 

pereion    of    Shah    Alum's  anny,  competency  of  Parliament  to  tax 

*"■  "■■'                '■■  -hem,vi.n,78. 


proc«edin, 
§88,  265, 


England,    Comedy   (the),    of   England,  effect 
261:  his       -'  "- -' '  ' ' 


reception,  280,  261 :  his  of  the  writings  of  Congreve 

->--  India  House,  Sheridan  upon,  i.  29i. 

inated  Cover-  Comedies,  llryden'a,  i.  360. 

ofthe  British  possessions  ID  Coniic  Dranutistaof  thsRestoration, 
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A  IHDEX. 

i.BMMtl;  baneiATCisedagnal        ttUea,  i.  476,  477-.  thi       „   

aflueauc  on  the  huinan  mind,  351.  tbac  it  would  be  dtntruyed  by  id- 

minei,  Liia  lusliiiianv  to  the  gai>d  mitting  the  Jews  to  paver,  30T, 

^veniiiieiil  or  tnt^Land,  ii.  434.  SOS;  its  Iheorr  in  respect  It)  tha 

mmerce  aiid  manulBiztures,  their  three  tH«ncta«9  of  the  legislature, 

xtiiat  ia  Italj  in  the  11th  cen-  ii.  n,  3B,  v.  416. 

ury,  i.  278-277;  cundiliuD  of,  dur-  ConMitutioDil  goyemmont,  dccliu 


reign  of  (Icorge  U.,  iii.  247.  17ih  century,  i.  4SI. 

litlee  of   Public    -Safety,  the     Coni^tiluCianal  Uistor;  of  Euelaa 
""      "J,  475-5Uti.  review  of  Hallam's,  i- 4*3-643. 


COTnmons,  iiuuve  of,  increase  of  its  Constitutional  Rovaliatf  in  the  reign 
power,i.53ii  iiivresM  of  iU  pow-        of  Chariea  1.,  i.  474-483. 

er  bv  and  since  the  Bevoiution,  Conventioa,    the     French,  v.   449- 

Common wealth,  iv.  SC5,  ttq.  ConrerMtioa,  tb«  source  of  logical 
CkiiDUS,  MilloirK,  i.  JIS,  :218.  inaccuracf,  i.  143,  383,  384;  im- 

ConcL'its  of  I'etrarch,  i.  89,  90;  of         aginarr.betweenCowlevaQd  Uil- 

Shak~peBie  and  the  writers  of  hia        ton  touching  the  great  Civil  War, 

age,  342-344,  347.  11^138. 

Cond^,    Jlanthai,    compared    with  Conway,  Uenty,  vl.  eS;   Secret«7 

Ulive.iv. -2U7.  of  StaU  onder  Lord  Kockinghain, 

Condentalion,  bad  effect  of  CDforced        14:  returns  to  his  position  under 

upon  cDinpoiiiiiaii.  I.  ISS.  Chatham,  Sl-K;  aanlc  into  inaig. 

Coiidorctt,  V.  462,  475.  niflcance  100. 

Contlaus,   Admiral,   his  defeat    by  C^onway,  Marshal,  his  character,  ir. 

Uawke,  iii.  245,  260. 

Congrevc,  his  binh  and  early  life,  Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  hia  learning, 

iv.  3^7 ;  eketch  of  bis  cnreer  at  the        iii.  349. 

Temple,  388:  his  "  Old  Bachelor,"  Coiiperatlon,  advantages  of,  iv.lM. 

8811;  "Double  Dealer,"  SHU:  sue-  Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  v.fllj  his  cliaracter 

cesaof  his  "  Love  for  Love,"  SSI;        and  conduct  in  council,  01,  62:  his 

bii  "Mouroing   Bride,"  3t»2i  his        great  victory  of  Porto  Novo,  74. 

—■ •' -■'-  Collier,  397, 400-  Corali,  ceded  to  the  Mogul,  -■  '" 


403i   his  "  Uav  of  the  World,"  Cordav,  Charlotte,  v.  466. 

403;  his  lateryeBrs,4a4,405;  his  Comeille,    bis     trealmeot    by    the 

position   among  men  a(   letters,        t'rench  Academy,  '  "" 

406;  hiaillaclmieDl  to  Mis.  Brace-  "  Orrectness "  in  tl: 
girdle,  407;  his  friendahip  with  the  sciences,  ii.  3G 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborou^  408  (  ing,  343:  what  ii 
bis  deatl)  and  capriciaua  will,  408;        poetry,  339-343. 


position   among  men  &C   letters,        t'rench  Academy, .   _ 

406;  hiaillaclmieDl  to  Mis.  Brace-    "  Orrectness  "  in  the  flue  arts  and 

girdle,  407;    his  friendship  with        the  sciences,  ii.  339-343;  iu  pair 

— .        ing,  343:  what  is  meant  b3-  it 

poetry,  339-343. 
Corrupfian,  parliimentaiy,  not   n 


his  thneral  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

Stowe,  409;  an  alngy  between 'him  extent  in  the  reigns  of  George  L 

and  Wycherley,  410.  and  II..  vi.  21-33. 

CongrevB  and   Sheridan,  effect  of  Corsica  given  up  to  France,  vi.  100. 

their  works  upon  the  comedy  of  Cosainibaiar,  iis   aituation  and  ini- 

England,  i.  2J5;  contrasted  with  purtance,  v.  7. 

Shakspeare,  2i)5.  Cotlabus,  a  Ureek  game,  i,  30,  mU. 

Conquests  of  the    British   arms  in  CouncH  of  York,  iu  abolition  ii.  4aB. 

17S8-80,  iii.  244,  245.  Country  Witeof  Wycherley,  iti"  char- 

Constance,  council  of,  put  an  end  to  acler  and  merits,  iv,  376;  whanca 

the  WicklitFe  schism,  iv.  313.  borrowed,  38o. 

Constantinople,   mental  stagnation  Courtenav,  Rt.  Hon.T.  P..review  of 

in,  i.  417,  bis  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Tom- 
Constitution  (the ),  of  England,  in  tha 

16lh  and  iSth  centuries,  compar-       _  .   ...  ,„ ...     „ 

«d  witli  those  of  other  Suropein  AlUauce,  41;  hb  oj 


Digmr^r.,  Google 


a  irtucb  CTitwiimi  ifi  to  b«  cxo 
ii«d  Dpon  oraCoricKl  eflbna.  li», 

fUM.  IBI;  cntieiKm  upon  Uuitc,  bS-TS; 

Coueiiihood,  nicknune  of  the  offieial  Ferraru^],  gO-W;  a  niik  flat*  of 

membereofthe  Temple&mfly,  iv.  socielv,  rBvornbls  lo  genius,  but 

la.  noL  to  critirism,  67.  58,  325:  gnit 

CuDlhon,  T.  4flO,tT6,W8.  (rritera  «re  b»d  cri[ic'»,  78,  3B8:  ef- 

Covenanc,  [he  Srotch.  ii.  MS.  feci  of  upon  poetrv,  338;  ils  Eariier 

€in-eiiuilen<,  (the),  their  conclnrion  etases,  BS8,  S3ft:  ninnrkaoiiJuhii- 

of  lr«lv  wlh  Uharies  I.,  ii.  «0.  wn  »  code  of,  ii.  *17. 

Cnventiy,  Lfidy.  T.  S6&  Cntics  proTewionll.  their  infliien=B 

CuKlev,  dictnni  of  Denliam  conc«rn-  over  the  readinc  public,  ii.  IBS. 

Ingliiin,  I.  Mi;  deficient  in  tmagi-  Croker,  Mr.,  bis  edition  of  Botwoil'i 

tiution,  111;  bis  wit,  In.   IflS,  v.  Life  of  Dr.'Jufanson,  nviewed,  ii. 

875;  bj>  adniiratioa  of  Bacon,  iii.  3«S-49<. 

IBi,  483;  imaginarr  convenatioa  Cromirell  and  Charles,  cboice  be- 
between  hhn  and  ft^ltou  about  Che  tween,  ii.  4M. 

Cii-U  War,  i.  112-138.  Cromwell  and  Napnleon,  remarke  on 

Cowper,  Kari,  keeper  of  the  Great  Mr.  Haliun's  parallel  belween,  1. 

Seal,  T.  9S1.  M)4-610. 

Cewper,  Wtlliani,  ii.  MB;  his  praise  Cromwell,  Hcnrv,  description  of,  \v. 

of  Pope,  351;  his  ftiendehip  with  IT. 

Warren  Haitin^ie,  v.  B ;  aeglei-teii  Cromwell,  Olirer,  hiFi  uleTation  la 

by  Htt,Ti.3BI.  power,  i.  i02;  his 

CoJt,  Archdeacon,  hit  enloRi  '  ' 

air  Kobert  Walpole.  iii.  173.  his  ■dminiilration  sad  its  results, 

Cover,  Abbe,  hti  imitation  of  Vol-  BOS.  510;  embarked  with  Hamp- 

taire,  v.  S7T.  den  for  A  merica,  but  not  suffered 

Crabbe,  Genrtce,  tI.  981-  to  proreed,  ii.  4Sfl:  his  qualities, 

CraRgs,  Secretary,  iii.  327;  succeeds  496:  his  adminuttralion.  iii.  !80. 

AiMisan,  v.  413;  Addison  dedi- 


evdate  of  hii 


Cranmer,  Arcbbishan.  estimateofhis  land,  ir.  2^^;   i     .   _. 

character,  i.  448,  441).  sittincfbr  hix  porlrait,  v.  s. 
Crebillon,  the  j-ounRcr,  Iii.  15S,  Oromw3l,  Ricburd,  vi.  IS. 
■CriniB,  Steele's,  v.  403.  Crown  (the)  veto  br,  on  Acte  of  Par- 
Crisp^   Samuel,  his  eartj  earner,  v.  lioiueDt,  i.   487,  488,  its   control 
Sw;  his  tragedy  of  Virfpnia,  3G1;  over  the  army,  BSU;  iM  power  in 
hit  retirement  and  secluiiiun,  284;  the  ISCb  centuiy,  iii.  15;  enrtail- 
his  friendship  with  the  Bumeys,  menl  of  its  prem|p^IiTes,  ieH-1.71; 
96B;  bin  pntittcation  at  the  sue-  Its  power  pre'inminant  at  begin- 
cesB  of  Mi«i  Bnmev'e  first  work,  nine  of  the  17th  century,  iv.  70; 
SOO;  hiB  advice  to  ner  upon  her  decline  of  its  power  <lurinc  the 
I  comedr,  973;  his  applant^  of  her  Fen^lonarr  Parliunient,  Tl  73;  its 
"  Cedlin,"  276.  long  conleet  with  the  Parliament 
Criticism,  l.ileraiy,  principles  of.  not  put  an  end  to  by  the  Bevoluiion, 
nnivenallT recognized,  l  SI;  tare-  78;  lee  ^JfO  Prvrvgstive- 
Iv  applied  to  the  examination  of  CruMida  (the),  their  beneticial  effect 
the  ancient  clawlcs,  130 ;  causes  of  upon  Italv,  i.  S75. 
Ut  ftilure  when  so  applied,  143;  Crusoe,  Robinson,  the  work  of  an 
Mtecew  in.  of  Aristotle,  140;  Dio-  '  uneducated  (t'^nins,  i.  67;  its  effect 
nysius,  141;  Quintllian,  141,  142;  npon  the  imaginations  of  children, 
Longinms  143,  143;  Cioero,  142;  331. 
IndicnHU  Instance  of  French  criti-  Culpeper,  Mr.,  ii.  474. 
cism,  144;  ill  iucceSH  of  classical  Cumberland,  tbedranatist,  his  man- 
schofare  who  have  linen  above  vor-  ner    of    Bcknowledfting    literary 
lud  criticism,  144;  their  Uck  of  merit,  r.STD. 
-taste  an4  judgment,  144;  manner  Cumberiand,  Duke  of,  iv.  960;  the 
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coofidentiil  friend  of  Heniy  Foi, 

TJ.  U;  coafid«tl  in  by  Ceorge  III., 

,  67;   hu  character,   B7;   medialed 

between  Ihe  king  and  the  Whigs, 

6B,  ee. 


Uaabv,  Earl,  iii.  ISB;  Hie  conDaction 
with  Temple,  abilities  sad  durac- 
ter,  iv.  b7 ;  inipeoched  uid  Bent  to 
the  Tower,  62;  owed  hii  office  <ad 
dukedom  to  bis  talent  in  debate,  73. 

Daneer,  public,  a  certain  amount  of, 
will  wairant  >  retrospectire  law, 
ii.  470. 

Dante,  criticitm  upon,  i.  B6-7B;  lbs  ■ 

country,  66;  first  to  atlemnt  com- 
position in  tbc  Ilslian 
66;  admired  in  his  on 


Danlon,  complied  with  Batftie,  t. 
42G;  his  death,  481,  482. 

D'Arblay,  Hadame,  review  o(  hcf 
Iliar}' and  Letters,  V.  24S-320 1  wide 
celebrity  of  bcr  name,  S48;  her 
Diarr,  290;  her  family,  -260,  3611 
ber  birth  and  educatiuD,  252-264; 
her  Ikther's  social  posilion,  SSl- 


her  f riendsliip  wi  ..  . 
SSG;  publication  of  he 
26a,  aeS;  her  comedy 


"  Evelina," 


■Cecilia,"  ^e ;  death  of  her  friends 
Crisp  and  Johnson,  275,  2TS;  her 
regard  for  tin.  Dctany,  37S ;  ba- 
interview  with  the  king  and  goeen, 
277,  27B ;  accepts  the  situation  o^ 
keeper  of  Ibe  robes,  2T9j  sketch 
of  ber  Vsfe  in  this  position,  279- 
SSTi  attends  at  Warren  Hastings- 
trial,  288;   her   espousal    of  U>s 


ship,  290, 
andclose 


lunMr*!  SsT'sis 
di'B  remark  about  him,  68;  bis 
own  age  unable  to  comprehend 
the  Divine  Comedy,  6S;  bad  con- 
sequence to  Italian  literature  oT 
tbe  neglect  of  his  style  down  to 
the  time  of  Alfieri,  «0,  61 ;  |>eriod 
of  his  birth,  62;  characteristics  of 


tions  to  his  age,  66;  his  personal  Dashwood,  S)i 

history,  66;  his  religious  fervor,  of  tbe  Exchi 

66;  his  gloomy  temperament,  67;  86;  his  in 

his  Divine  Comedv,  67,220,277;    ~      


,    of  "Camilla,"   ; 


life,  308, 


308;  publication  of  "Tbe  Wai_ 
derer,''  363 ;  her  death,  303 ;  char- 
acter of  her  writings;  303-318; 
change  in  her  slvle,  311-311;  spec- 
imens of  her  three  styles,  319, 
316;  bilure  of  her  later  worko, 
318;  service  she  rendered  to  tb« 
English  novel,  SIS,  320. 

-■- '    "■-  "-neia,  Chancellw 

under  Uulc,  n. 


Ency,  61. 


,..jnof  He 

to  those  of  Hell  or  Purgatory,  67; 

68,  69;  compared  with  Milton,  is] 

69,  220;  his  metaphon  and  com- 
parisons, 70-72;  little  impressed  bv 
the  forms  of  the  external  world, 
72,  74;  dealt  mostly  with  the 
sterner  passions,  74;  except  in  the 
storv  of  Rimini,  74;  his  ute  of  tifc 
ancient  mythologv,  76,  76 ;  igno- 
rant of  the  Greet  language,  78; 
his  Bti-le,  77,  78;  his  translators, 
78,  79';  his  admiration  of  writers 
inftrior  to  himself,  329;  of  Virgil, 
339;  "convctneis,"  of  his  poetry, 
ii.  388;  story  from,  vi.  8. 


iQ^re^f, 


(tings  family,  v.  6;  its  purchase 


DebatI 


433. 


1    tirlie 


, ,  _  533. 

Debt,  the  national,  effect  of  it 
-■'--    ii.   163;   F— '--"- 


gation,  ii.  163;  England's  ca.pa- 
bililies  in  respect  to  it,  u.  188. 

Declaration  of  Right,  iii,  317. 

"  Declaration  of  the  Practices  sikd 
TieasouB  sllemptcd  sud  commil- 
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led  by  Robert  Earl  of  Euax,"  by  DiacoMion,  free,  ita  tendency,  it.  IST. 

Lord  BacoD.iii.  373,  DissenL  iu  esUnt  in   the  time  of 

Dedicitiona,  lilentiy,    mora    bonut  Cbirfea   I.,  ii.  168;   csuu  of.   in 

than  R>mi«rlv,  II.  191.  England,  iv.  333;  avoidance  of  in 

Defoe,  Daniel,!.  B7.  tha    Church  of  Borne,   3U;   IM 

De  Guifrnea,  v.  266.  abo  Church  of  England. 

Dclanf,Dr.,hiaconnitct]onwithSwitl,  Diuentera  (the),  examinalioa  of  tha 

V.  278;  his  widow,  and  her  fcvor  reaaoning  of    Mr.   GUidstone   for 

with  the  rovat  bnily,  278,  2T7.  thdr  excluuoD  from  civil  officea, 

Delhi,   ha  Bplendor  danng  Ihe  Ho-  iv.  1*7-156. 

gnl  empire,  iv.  204.  Disturbances,  puhlic,  during  Greo- 

Delium.  IJMtle  of,  iv.  31.  ville's  admimBtration,  vi.  70. 

Demerrille,  v.  G3L  Divine  Right,  i.  236. 

Democracf,  violence  In  its  advocstea  Division  of  labor,  ita  neceaaity,  ir, 

induces    reaction,    iii.    11;    pure,  ISaj  iUuetntioa  of  the  effecU  of 

charKleriBlics  ot,  i.  613,  S14.  disregarding  it,  123. 

Democritos  Ihe  repDt«l  inventoraf  Dodington,  Bubb,  vi.  13;  bia  kindr 

the  arch,  ill.  ISS;  Bacon's  eaCimate  neaa  to  Johnaon,  IBl. 

ofhim,  U».  Donne,    John,    compariton    of    hii 

I>siBest)wnea,JobnBan's  remark,  that  wit   with  Horace  Walpole'a,  iii. 

he  Bpoke  to  a  people  of  brutea,  i.  1B3. 

146;   transcribed   Thucydidea  aix  Donet,  the  Earl  of,  i.  SfiO;  the  po- 

timea,  147;  be  and  his  eontempo-  Iron  of  literature  in  the  reign  of 

raiy  orators  compared  to  the  IIhI-  __  Charl—  "    ■-   ""    '-  •■"■ 


:  HItford' 
miarepreivntation  offaim,  IBl-lSi 
■"5, 197;  perfectl™  of  hia  speech. 
■     "-' '-      boot  bribei 


ceptioii,  iv.  88U;  his  d 
profanenea.,  401. 
Dougan,  John,  his  i 


L   about  bribeiy, 

tured'negroes,  vi,^;  bis  uuiiuiu' 

ity,  363;    his    relnrn    home  and 

death,  3B3 ;  M«jor  Morly'a  cbargea 

1.  Di.  against  bim,  376. 

DoDmark,  contraat  of  Its   progreea  Dover,  Lord,  review  of  his  edition  of 

to  the  retrogresaion  of  Portugal,  Horacs  Walpole's  Letters   to  Sir 

iv.  840.  Horace    Mann     iii.  143-193  ;  na 

Dennis,  John,  bia  attack  upon  Addi-  Wslpole,  Sir  ilarace. 

san'B"Cato,"  V.  393;  Pope'a  nar-  DowdeBweQ,  Mr.    Chancellor  of  the 

lative  of  his  SVensy,  394,  896.  Excbeouer  under  Lord  Rocking- 

" Deserted     Village"    (the).    Gold-  bam,  vi.  74. 

smith's,  vi.  162,  163.  Drama  (the),  its  origin  in  Greece,  i. 

Desmoulin's  Csmille,  v.  483.  216 ;  causes  of  its  dirsolute  cbsrac- 

Devonahire,  Duchess  of  v.  136.  ter  soon  alUr  Che  Restoiation,  iv. 

Det'onsbire,  Duke  of,  forms  an  ad-  S66;  changes  of  style  which  it  re- 

miuistration  after  Ihe  resignation  quires,  i.  36S. 

of     Newcastle,     iii.     336;     Lord  Dnmas,  Greek,  compared  with  tha 

Chamberlain  under  Bote,  vi.  38;  English  playa  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 

diBDiiaaed  fhnu  hia  lord-lieutenan-  belb,  ii.  339. 

ty,  47 ;  his  bod  invited  to  court  by  Dramatic  art,  the  unities  violated  in 

''ig,71.      _  >llthegreatmaeterpiecesof,ii.34I. 


Dewey,  Ur.,  his  views  upon  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies,  vi.  393,  401. 

Diarv  and  I.etlerB  of  Madame 
"  \rblay,re  - 


tmporary  religious  opinion, 


Dice,  1. 13,  note.  ley,    Congreve,    Vanbrugh,     and 

Dionyiius,  of  Haticamasaua,  i.  141,       Farquhar,  review  of  Leigh  Hunt's 

413.  _  edition  of;  iv.  36(Mn. 
Dionj-sins,  trrant  of  Syn 
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ncT  in  nhMi  Ihcylreat  reli^oui       BchooliafJaDMS  Land  Anns,  SH; 
BUbjecU,  iii.  S9.                                        hia  excuse  for  Ihe   iadeceiii:;  anil 
I>fogfaed«,Uij  ....  - 


k)r»lit7  of  bis 
hit  IVieudship  for  L'oiigrei'B   i 


AddiBoi 


marriage,  Iv.  3781  i( 
3TT. 
DiTilen,  Ji^m,  tv 
i.Ml-3T8!  li»  „  .       , 

Sil;  highesi  in  tiietei-ond  ninlc  of  preface  to  hie  tnui»liUion  of  Ih 

poeis.SGT;  hiacharBvleri^IicH,^^];  Gcorgics. 335 ;   tlie  origina]  of  hi 

hi»  relattoiu  to  hix  tiiuw,  3£1,  SiS,  Fatlier  Domiiiic,  i.  296. 

3aii  greaUK  of  Che  crhiL-Bl  poet.i,  Dublin,  Arctibisliop  of,  tiii  VDi^  o 

351,  3U7;    charaderiuticB   of    the  Ugic,  iii.  4TT. 

different    Btagen    in    tiie     literarj  Duwont,  U. 

career,    3G2;   llie   year    1678   the  labeau    n 

35£;hi*Annu<  Minbilie,8M-3S»|  vieire  upon   the    Krench 'Uevolu- 

be  TOwmble*  Locan,  Sb&;  cbarac-  tion,  iL  VS,  U,  4t:  hiH  *ervic«a  in 

leriatlcg  of    bin    rhyiuins    playa,  it,  IT ;  his  perwiiaJ  chanwler,  T4 ; 

t5(M«l,36e;hi>RHniL-cfaarBct^,  hu  atyle,  73,  74 ;  hia  opinion  that 

856;  the  wuiiicn  of  hia  comedies,  Uurke's  work  on  the  French  Rero- 

S5fi;  nthie  trii^iea,  357,358;  liia  lution  had  aoved  Kurope,  44.264; 

traL'ic  characlen,    aSS,  SS7;    his  aa  Che  inlBrprster  of  ])«Dtiiam,  38- 

violationH  of  historical  propriety,  40,  1A3. 

358;  and  of  nature,  859ilii9  tragi-  Duiuourier,  t.  tb3,  4Ca,  481. 

comedie*,  358:   hia    tkill  in    Clie  Duudaa,  Mr.,  hm  character,  and  bos- 

inaoageinenC  of  The  heroic  coup-  tilily   to  HiuCingii,   v.   lOS,    190; 

lets,  300;   hie  comedies,  360;  his  euIogiiM  Fjtt,  vt.  234;    becomes 

tragediea,  360,361;  hia  bmahast,  his    most  usetVil  M.>iBUnt  in   the 

301,  3S2;  his  imitations  of  (he  ear-  Uou^  of  Commons,  Q47;  paCnn- 

lier  dnnutisCa  uusucceMful,  36:1,  ine*  Burns,  281. 

384;  hia  Song  of  the  Fairio,  364;  "Duodecim     Scripts,"    a     Banua 

hia  eecond  manner^  36 j,  367 1  the  game,  i.  4,  note. 

improvenieuC  in  bis   plays,  366;  Dupieiz,  governor  of  Pandlchetrr, 

hia  power  of  rcasonin)^  in  reraa,  his  gigantic  aclieme*  for  establisb- 

386,  368;  ceased  to  write  tor  fha  ing  French  iuBuence  in  India,  ir. 

stage,  3S7;  after  hia  death   Kng-  91^,  20B.  3ia,  330,  2S2,  228;    his 

liah    literature    retrograded,   367;  death,  2S8,  aU4. 

hia   command  of  languape,  367;  Duroc,  ».  583. 
excellences  of  his  etyle,  308;  hia 

appreciation  of  his  contemparariea,  E. 

36D;  and  othen.  iT.  38B;  of  Ad.  £aat  India  Company,  ita   abaoluta 

■dimn  and  of  llillon,L  369,370;  hia  authority  in   India,   iii.  £48;    ila 

dodicntionH,    389,    370;    his  taste,  condition  when  Clive  first  went  to 

STO,  871;    his    carelewuess,    371;  India,  188-300;   ita  war  with  the 

the    Hind  and  the  I'anther,  371,  French  Eant  India  Cumpanr.  30^: 

373;    Absalom    and   Ahithophel,  increase   of   ita    power,  3-20:    its 

173,   iT.   83^6:    his   resemblance        factoriee  in  Bengal,  230;  foi 

o.luvenal  and  to  Boileau.  '    """  ......              .     .     ^ 

~ a)  dis-        365 - 

— .,  -.-. dlploraf. _-.-  „ .. 

Uar,374;  general  8;   nature  of  its  gnromment  and 

uiiamcivnsuu)  of  his    Style,  374,  power,  16, 17;  richtB of  the  NabiA 

375:  his  merits  not  adequately  ap-  of  Oude  over  Benarea  ceded  to  it, 

preciatad  in  hi*  own  day,^i.lBl;        —       -     -         ■  •        .    


to.luvenal  and  to  Boileau.  i.  372,  made  by  its  servants  in  Bengal, 
373;  bis  pan  in  the  political  dis-  365.  286;  its  ser\'ani3  transferred 
putcs  of^iis  times,  373;  the  Ode        inCo  dlploraaliets  and  generals,  t. 

" ■         -  B  of  its  g.  ■        ■ 

,17;  right 
3vcr  Benai 

a  propose  I 
r.  vi.  iii-i 


alleged  improvement  in   Engli 
poetry  since  hia    lime.   34T;    toe 
counicting   link    of  Cbe    Literary 
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Edeu,  piclures  of,  in  old  BiW,  ii.        v.  137;  his  prwlamatiinij 

IU3j    painling   of,    b;    a    gllled  EIIik,  Wvlbore,  vi.  SSS. 

■nvter,  3U.  Klpbiutone,  Lord,  iv.  3»B. 

EdiabuEvh,  cooipuiioDorwithFloi-  EIwm,  v.  309. 

ems,  iV.  340.  Elwood,    Milton'i    Quakor    friend, 
Educalion  in  England  ip  tha  IBth       allu!<ian  to,  i.  269. 

cenliirj',  ili.  3S4;  duly  of  Ihe  gov-  Eniigrali        -  -     ■-         •     > 


tS3;  princip^!<  of  ihould  be  pm-    Kini{(ntion  fVom  England  to  Inland 
^BSive,  vI.  3-13^  iUi    charocti^-        under  Cmniwcll,  iv.  2fl. 

njtlMid 
due  l< 


e  \jniversitie«,  ui,  Emi 

3W,    3[«-360;    ciniujca],  ita    ad-  isliinganeralittte  pnininK,  i 

vantaeea  and    det^cla    discussed,  Eniclwid,  hernroeivaB  Incivilti 

auh-abi.  ^-  *-  -■- '-    "■  '"" 

EducattoD   in     Italv   iu   the    11th 

«nluiy,  i.  2TT.  tbe  IGtb  cfiiIutt,  134,  43G;  new 

Egerton,  his  charts   of   comiption  ao  riih  and  powerftil  a*  since  tha 

againM  Bacon,  lii.  413;   Bacoa'a  low  of  her  AmericaD  colonlea,  iii. 


writing,  I.  81,  83.  ii.  .__ 

Eldoh,  Lord,  vi.  43a,  420-  ner  >unBiion   ai  ine   neaiorauun 

Elepbants,  me  of,  in  war  in  India,  compared    with    France    at    the 

iv.  818.  reBtoralion  of  Louis  XVIII.,  282- 

Eleu-iniaii  mvelerieEi,  i.  4&'54:   Al-  2S4;   her  .litua'ion  in  1678,  200, 


ipolar  in  con-  ce^sive  eleps  of  her  progress,  iii. 

popniar     in  278-381;  influence  of  her  ravolo- 

366.  tioa  on  the  human  race,  QSl,  321; 

:2a.  her  >iInBtion   al  the  Reator    ' 

war  in  India,  compared    with    France    at 
reBtoralion  of  Louis  XVIII., 

,  i.  4&'54;   Al-  2S4;   her  lituaion  in  1678, 

.    ._    ...jpecied  of  having  m-  23S,  301:  character  of  het  p    .. 

Bistcd  al  a  mock  celebration  of,  49,  men  at  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 

nou ;    crier  and  torcii-bearer  im-  century,  iv.  11;  difference  in  her 

IwrtaDt  funcliouaries   at  celebta-  situation  under  Charles  II.,  and 

"  Eleven  "  (the),  police  of  Athens,  i.  fertility  in  heroes  and  itatetmen, 

34,  naff.  17G;  how  her  hisloiV  should  t>e 

Eliot,  Sir  Jobn,  ii.  446-448;  his  .written  bv  a  periect  hialorian,  i. 
treatiseoDGovemment,  449;  died  428-432; '  characteristic  of  her 
a  martyr  to  liberty,  4fii.  liberty,  390;  her  strength  con- 
tained resperlinj;  (he  penccutions  condition  of  her  middle  classes, 
mider  her,  I.  439-441;  her  penal  vi.  423,  424. 

laws,  441;  ari^umenls  in  favor  of,  English  ((he),  in  the  leih  century  a 

on  the  bead  of  persecution,  apply  free  people.  Iii.  18, 19;  their  char- 

with  more  force  to  Mar^,  4dO-452j  ncter,  iii.  2tl2,  BOO. 

condition  of  the  worknig  classes  English  language,  iv.  308. 

in    her    reign,  ii.  175,  437;    bur  English  literature  of  that  ace,  i.  341, 

rapid    advance    of    Cecil,  iii.   8;  343;  effect   nf  foreign    influences 

character  of  her  govemiiieDt,  13,  npon,  349,  3S0. 

IS,  22,  33i   a  penwDtor  though  Kngtish  plays  of  the  age  of  Eliia- 

herwlf  indiHerenl,31, 32;  herearfy  beth,  i.  344-346,  ii.  330. 

noliceof  Lord  Bacon, iii.  3.'>3;  her  ''  EnKlishman,"  Steele's,  v.  403. 

bvor  towards  Essex,  361 ;  factions  Enlightenment,   ita  increase  in  the 

•t  the  close  of  her  reign,  382,  383,  worid  not  necessarilv  unfavorable 

383;  her  pride  and  temper,  370,  lo  Catholicism,  iv.  sOl. 

8&7i  and  death,  383;  pro(fre»8  ~     "--'--!----   -■--'- '  ■ 

knowledge    since    her    days, 
802;  her  Proteslanlism,  328. 
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450  niDEX. 

^cnnsni,  their  peculiu  docbiue*,  Evils,  lutnral  ukl  natioiul,  ij.  IS8. 

lii.  U3.  Exchequer,  ftwid  of  the  CsImI  mio- 

Epicnma,  the  linea  on  hia  pedestal,  iatij-  ia  ctDUDj;  it,  iv.  M. 

iii-  MS.  EirliuiveneM  of  the  tireekt,  i.  Ill, 

£pistlei,Petrarch'e,i.9S.99;iddn9e'  il2;  of  the  Bomani,  US-de- 
ed to  the  dead  and  the  imbani,  9S. 

Epitaphs,  Latio,  ii.  41T.  j, 

Epithets,  use  of  by  Homer.i.  8M;by 

the  old  ballad-wrilera,  3M.  Fable  {«),  of  PilpoT,  ii.  188. 

Eiulla,  Alonao  de,  ■  soldier  as  well  Fair&x,  nseived  ttir  him  and  Crom- 

u  a  poet,  iii.  81.  well  to  tenniiule  the  civil  war,  ii. 

Essay  on  Gorcmment,  bv  Sir  Wil-  «!. 

liani   Temple,  iv.   60;'by  Jomee  Falkland,  Lord,  hie  conduct  in  re- 

MiUn,  ii.  6-ai.  sped  to  the  bill  of  attainder  sgaiDst 

Ebmvi,  B«oon>,  value  of  them,  lii.  SiraSbrd,  i.  466;  h--  -' 

36T,  SeS,  433,  481,  491.  a  politici*n,  ISS;  i 

Essex,  Earl  of,  iii.  34;  his  character,  Ihe    canstilutional 

beth,  iii.'361,  364,  3TS;  his  puliti-  Family     Compact     (the),    between 

cal  coudoct,  S64i  his  friendship  for  Fnmce  and  Spwn,lii.l3aj  vi.  39. 

Bacon,  3Sfi,  366,  3T3,  397 ;  his  con-  Fonaticiun,  notdtogether  evil,  I  64. 

veraalicn  with  Robert  Cecil,  366;  Fau^t,  i.  303. 

pleads  for  Bacon's  marriaffe  with  Favorites,  royal,  always  Ddians,  Tl. 

Lady  Hatton,  368,  406 ;  his  expe-  88. 

ditiun   to  Spain,   367;   bis  faults,  Female  Quixote  (the),  r.  319. 

368,  S89,  397;  decline  of  bis  for-  F^n^lon,  the  nalunt  of  and  slanda^ 

tunes,  368;  hia  admlnietration  in  of  morality  in  his  Telemachue,  ir. 

Ireland.SSS;  Bacon's  iBithlessneH!  3S9,  iii.  60-62. 

tOhim,  30R-371;  bh  trial  and  ex-  Fentinsnd  II.,  bis  devotion  to  C*- 

ecntion,  371,  378;  insralilude  of  thoiicism,  iv.  829. 

Bacon  towards  him,  3a9.'3S0,3BS;  Ferdinand    VII.     resemblance    be- 

feeling  of  King   James   towards  tween  him  and  Charle*  I.  of  Eng- 

him,ffi4;  his  resemblance  to  Buck-  land,  ii.  488. 

iDgbam,  897.  Fictions,  literarr,  i.  3S7. 

Essex,  Earl  oC  (leim.   Ch.   I.,)   ii.  Fidelity,  touching  instance  of,  in  tha 

48»-491.  Sepoys  towards  Clive,  iv.  316. 

Etherejfe,  Sir  George,  iv.  3^3.         .  FielcUng,  Ids  contempt  for  Richard- 

Eu^;ene  of  Savoy,  1. 148.  son,  v.  261 ;  case  nova  his  "  Ame- 

Euripides,  his  mother  an  herb-wom-  lis,"  anslogoua  to  Addison's  lr«at- 

an,  i.  4a,  note;  his  lost  {days,  46;  ment  of    Steele,  370  ;    quoMtioD 

quotation  from,  SO,  Gl;   attacked  Irom,  illustrative  of  the  eOect  of 

tbr  the  immorality  c^  one  of  his  Garrick'a  acting,  i.  833. 

vemes,  SI,  note;  hia   mythology,  Filicaja  Vinceniio,  v.  380. 

75;  Quiatilian's  admiration  of  hnn.  Finance,  Southey's  theoir  of,  ii.  150- 

141;  Uiiton'a,  917;  emendation  of  155. 

apa9Ugeof,ii.381,fio(e,-hiscbar-  Finch,  Chief  Justice  to  Charies  [., 

■ctenstica,  vi.  SSa.  ii.  466;  fled  (o  Holland,  409. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  peace  of  Fine  Arts  (the),  encourageiiKiit  oi, 

Utrecht,  iii.  185;  want  of  nnico  in   Italy,  in  the  14th  ceulni?,  L 

in,  to  arrest  the  designs  of  Lewis  277;    causes  of   their   declina  In 

SIX,,  iv.  35;  the  distractions  of,  England  after  tlie  dvU  war,  iiL 

suspended  for  a  short  time  by  the  157;  government  should  promote 

treaty  of  Ntmeguen,  60;  its  prog-  them,  iv.  184. 

less  during  the    lost  earen  cen-  Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  Iv.  354,  868, 

tnries,  307.  vi.  35S. 

Evelina,  Madame  D'ArbUy's,  ape-  Fletcher,  of  Sattcno,  vi.  888,  389. 

dmenofherstyle  Aran,  V.  315,316.  Fleurv,  v.  170,172. 

Evelyn,  iv.  SI,  43.  Florence,  L  43,  64;   diffbiMica  be- 
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tw«tnBtaldi«riif,uid  one  belong- 
lag  to  >  lUiidiiig  anay,  64;  atala 
of,  ID  the  11th  ccDtun',  ST6-2TTj 
in  Uislory,  by  Mschi.veUi,  SIT; 
compared  with  Edinburgh,  Iv.  310. 

PIuxionB,  i.  334, 

Foole,  Cikaries,  his  it*gt  character 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  jnandee,  It. 
383:  bis  mimicry,  v.SDS;  big  infe- 
riority to  Garrick,  806. 

Forde,  Colonel,  iv.  256,  359. 

FonuB  of  sovemment  ii.  413-US. 

Foi,  the  fimily  of,  iv.  41*-41fi. 

Fox,  Hecij,  sketch  of  b 


343;  restgna,  346;  leads  the  oppo. 
>itioD,24T;  muntaine  the  con«t!- 
tutiunal  doctrine  in  regard  to  im- 


olutiun,  273;  his  retirement  from 
political  1ife,278. 384;  opposeaPilt 
m  regard  lo  declaring  war  against 
Fiance,  388;  comblDes  with  him 
a^nat  Addington,  290;  the  king 


I.   234-229,    iv.   416-    Fmgmentsof  • 


;  directed     Fran 


of  t^OIC 


"ea,  45;  be- 
}iue  of  Com- 


Louis  XIV.  to  the  Revolution,  iii. 
63-68;  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
I^ational  Aasembly  to  the  meeting 


moaa,  46 ;   obt 
peenge,  M;  hi: 

Pos,  Charles  James  compaHiion  of 
hia  History  of  James  II.  with 
Uackiiitneb'B  History  of  the  Rev- 
olution, iii.  352;  his  stvle,  S54; 
characteristic  of  his  ontbiy,  256; 
contrasted  with  that  of  Pitt,  vi. 
256;  hia  bodily  and  mental  coa- 
■tiCution,  <v.  41S,  41T,  vi.  aSS;  his 

urea,  and  defiance  of  pubUe  opin- 
ion, 41S;  hia  chanjie  after  the 
death  of  hia  Rither,  41B;  clamor 
raised  against  his  India  Bill,  and 
his  defence  of  it,  v.  IDT,  vi.  344- 
246;  his  alliance  with  Burke,  and 
call  Gir  peace  with  the  American 


Thermidor 
Consulate,  500-M3;  under  Napo- 
leon, 513-538;  illustration  from 
her  history  since  the  revolution,  i. 
S14;  her  condition  in  ITIS  and 
1833,  iii.  134;  her  aUIe  at  the  res- 

Cers  into  a  compact  with  Spain 
agBinsI  Engiand,  vi.  29;  recog- 
nizes the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  1U6;  her  alrenglh 
contrasted  with  that  o(  England, 
ii.  24;  her  hialoiy  during  Che  hun- 
dred dave,  v.  539,  630;  atUr  the 
Restoration  vi.  439. 
rancifl.  Sir  Philip,  councillor  under 
the  RegulMing  Act  for  India,  v. 
35;  hia  character  and  talent«,  35, 
36;  probability  of  hia  being  Ibean- 


w  uneyte  oing,  in;  um  appear- 
ance on  the  trial  of  Hastings,  137, 
138;  Ilia  mptnre  with  Hurke,  136; 
introducea  Pitt,  when  a  youth,  in 
the  HouM  of  Lords,  and  is  stmck 
with  his  precocity,  vi,  ^9;  hia  ad- 
tpiration  of  Pitt's  maiden  speech. 


esigns,  33T ;   fbmu  a  coali- 


sn: 


U>  England,  T4;  tili 
iiD  House  of  Com 
Lcter  there,  109,  ] 


Ministor,  341 ;    loses   popularity,        peachment  of  Uastiugi,  133, 1S4 
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Fnncii,  lh«  Emperor, 

Fnnklla,  Ih^ajanim,  1 
ration  for  Uisa  Bumey,  t.  271. 

FrankB,  rapid  fall  or  tJieir  dominion 
after  the  ilealli  of  Ctaarleinagne, 
W.  205,  206. 

Frederiu  1.,  v.  IRQ. 

f  rtderic  II..  iv.  311. 

Fndcric  the  (Jreat,  review  of  his 
J.it«  aitd  Times,  by  Tbomai  Camp- 
bell, V.  t4S-248j  notice  uf  the 
Uouw  of  BruidaiiliurKh,  14B; 
birth  of  Frederic,  16:!  i  his  father't 
oonduct  to  him,  103;  his  taste 
fbr  music,  153 ;  bis  dcoertion  frum 
Ub  rej^meDt.  lU;  hit)  imprison- 
ment[  156;  his  reU-B.«,  155;   his 

menlB,  164 ;  hia'educalbn,  l&T ;  his 
exclusive  adminnion  Tor  French 
wtiten,  158;  bia  veneration  for 
the  genius  of  Voltaire,  ISO;  his 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  Ifll; 
his  ■ccessloa  to  the  throne,  163; 
bia  character  little  understood, 
163;  his  true  character,  1S3,  1«1; 


.,  his  admi- 


166;  prepare*  for  war,  168;  coia- 
mencBS  liostililiea,  168,169;  bis 
perlidy,lB3(  occupies  Silesia,  171; 
bis  tint  battle,  ITl;  his  chanse  of 
policy,  nt;  Kiins  the  battle  of 
thotusiti,  17l;  Silesia  ceded  to 
turn,  ITS;  bis  whimsical  vonftr- 
eDC»  with  Voltaire,  176;  recora- 
mences  hostilities,  ITT;  his  retreat 
ftnm  Bohemia,  177;  bis  victory  at 
Hohenl'riedbeiv,  178;  hie  pari  in 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ch»pelle,  178; 

Siublic  opinion  r< 
cal  character, 


union  of  France,  Anstria, and  Sax- 
ony, BEsinat  him.  S12;  be  autict- 
pates  Ms  ruin,  213;  extent  of  hia 
peril,  217;  he  occupies   Saxony, 


then,  229;  ila  etfeets,  231 ;  hU  sub- 
aequent  victories,  ;132-218. 

Frederic  William  I.,  v.  150;  hia 
character,  150;  his  ili-regululed 
mind,  151;  his  ambition  to  forui  a 
brigade  of  giants,  191;  his  leel- 
iugabout  hia  troops,  152;  his  hard 
and  savage  temper,  152;  hii  con- 
duct to  bis  son  Frederic  163, 155; 
his  illDe.<a  aud  death.  1S2. 

Free  Inquin*.  right  of,  in  icligioaj 
matl.-ra,  iv.  162. 163. 

French  Academy  (the),  i.  33,  Itg. 

Fiencb  Republic,  Burke's  character 
of,  i.  402. 

French  Revolution  (tha).  See  Ect- 
olution,  the  French. 

Funds,  uatiDaal-   Set  National  Debt- 


Galileo,  IV.  30S. 

Galway,  Lord,  commander  of  tbs 
allies  in  Spaiu  in  17H  iii.  109, 
119;  defeated  by  the  Bourbons  at 


le  chief  highway  of  Eaat- 
rn.  commerce,  iv.  4ia. 
Garden  of  txlea,  pictures  of,  in  old 
Bibles,  ii.  3*3;  puinting  of,  by  a 
gilted  master,  i*3. 
I    Garrick,  I'avid,  a  pu^ul  of  Johawin, 


is  epilogue  to  Calo,  v. 

lon  the  controT- 

le  Letten  of  PI 
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6*y,  gent  foe  b^  Addbon  on  bis  31;   receives   the  mignition   of 

ilra(h-bed  to  uk  bii  fbrglTeneu,  Bnle,  and  sppointB  G«bive  Grea- 

V.  118.  viJle  hia  Bucceeeor,  Hi  Eis  tnat- 

GenersliiMinn,    aaperioritir    JD,    of  ment  bj  Greiiville,  Sfl;   increBw 

modem  (o  aodeat    hiatorluu,  i.  ofhii  avvmoa  to  his  miniilen,  63, 

410,  4U,  41S.  63;   his  ilinew,  66;   disputes  be- 

Gencva,  Addisoa'a  TUit  to,  t.  350.  tween  him  Mid  bis  miniaiivoD  Iba 

Genius,  creative,   ■    rude    sUte   of  Ifgnnty  question.  68;  inclined  to 

society  favorshle  to,  i.  6T,  3-25;  re-  enrbrte  the  Aniericen  Stamp  Act 

perfect  anyljiini;.  334.  33S.  tbe  "  Kiug's  ftieads,"  T9,  SO;  his 

Qeno»,  it)  detay  owing  to  Catholi-  unwilling  consent  to  the  repeal  of 

dsm.  It.  336;  Addison's  admin-  tfaeSUinpAcl.Si;  dismiwes  Rock- 

lioD  of,  V.  34e.  inEhani,   uid  appoints  Chathim, 

GensoriD^,  his  ability,  v.  1G3;  his  88;  his  character  and  late  popu- 

impeachment.   46S;    bti    defence,  larity,  S63-3SG;  his  inssnity  and 

473;  his  death,  474.  the  question  of  the  regency,  28»- 

'Genlleman    Dancinn-Master,"    its  867;   bis    opposition    to   Catholic 

production  on  the  stage,  iv.  37G;  eniandpatiou,  SSI,  SS3;  bis  oppo- 

ita  best  scenes  suggested  by  Cal-  sition  to  Fox,  291,  awS. 

deron,  3SG.  George  IV.,  v.  135,  vi.  36$,  866. 

"Gcnlleman'i  Magazine"  (the),  Ti.  Georgics  (the),  Addison's  translation 

■"'■'  •"'  '  •  portion  of.  v.  333.  333. 

■any,    the    literature    of,  tittle 


■on  of,  1.  43B. "  knowii  in  England  sixty  or  sc 

omparatire  eatitnate  of,        ty  veurs  ago,  v.  340,  341. 
byPlaIoandVB>«>n<">- W-        Germany    and    Switzerland,    Addi- 


Geometrv, 

by  Plan  ,  .  -  . 

George  U  his  accession,  iii.  136.  son's  ramble  in,  v.  351. 


^neorge  1^  uiB  accesBHin,  in-  ion-  son  s  ramuie  in,  v.  40±. 

Georjie  II.,  political  state  of  the  na-  Gbizni,  peculiarity  of  the  campaign 

tion  in  his  time,  i.  ft33;  bis  resent^  of.  v.  io. 

ment  against  Chatham  for  his  Ghosts,  Johnson's  belief  in,  it.  410. 
oppositionio  tbepavnient  of  Man-  Gibb'in,  his  alleged  conversion  to 
overian  troups,  iii.  SSO;  compiled  Mabonimedanism,  ii.  376;  bis  sue- 
to  admit  bim  to  office,  321;  his  ef-  cess  as   a  historian^  iii.  352;  his 

830;  his  relations  towar 
ilters,  341-344;  rwoncil 

his  death,  14;  his  character,  IB.  Gibbons,  Gruiling,  i.  3G7,  36B. 

George  II!.,  his  accession  tbe  com-  Gibraltar,  capture  of,  by  Sir  George 

mencementof  a  new  historic  era,i.  Kooke,  iii.  110. 

533,  cause  of  the  discontents  in  Giffard,  Lady,  sislCT  of  Sir  William 

tbe  earlvpart  of  his  reign,  i.  534;  'temple,  iv.  3t,  39, 101;  her  death, 

his    pnninlity   to    Clive,  iv.  309;  113. 

bright  prospects  at  his  accession,  Gifford,  Byron's  admiration  of,  ij. 

V.  58.  vi.  1;    bis  inlervirw  with  a59. 
Miss  Bnmey,  377;  hie. 
TolUire,    Housseau,    i 

epeare,  37T,  27B;  his  partisanship  474;  description  of  their  party  and 

for    Hastings,    8S1;    his    illnees,  principles,  452-454;  at  llrst  in  the 

and  the  view   taken  of  it  in  the  mi^onty,    455  ;    their    intentions 

palace.  331,  392;  the  hisCoiyof  the  towards  the  king,  4G5,  4SB;   their 

first  ten  ycHrs  of  his  reign  but  im-  contest   with  tbe  Mountain,  45S, 

perfectly  known,  vi.  1;  his  chai"  450,463-466;  their  trial,  473;  and 

■cteristics,   10,    IT;   his   favor  to  death,  4T4,  47S;   their  cbaracter, 

Lord    Bute,   19i "■ 
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Clioroh,"  IT.  116-198;  qnslity  of 


are  paturnal,  12S;  specimen  of  bis 
aTguineiila,12T-139;  hie  ar^ment 
Ulnt  the  prof^uion  of  a  nntionil 
Kliglan  ia  impenCive,  12»,  131, 
laS;  inconsequeneB  of  hii  rsMon- 
ing,  138-148. 
GleiK,  Rev.  G.  R.,  reyiew  of  hia 
Life  c^  Wmirea  Hutlnga,  v.  1- 
148 


Addi- 


OorhambarT,  the  con 

of  LonL  Bacon,  iii.  409. 
GoveniDient,  doctrice)  of  Souther 


duct  in  relation  to  inlldel  publica- 
tions, ITO;  variona  forms  of,  41  J, 

not 'felt  tm  longalW,  iii.  Bflj  the 
science  of,  experimental  and  pro- 
greBeire,  Hi.  2T9,  273^  eumi- 
nalion  of  Mr.  Gladalone-i  treatise 
OD  the  Pbilowphj-  of,  iv.  Ilft-ITS; 
its    proper    fuactioOB,    3fla ;     di^ 

advantages,  i.  lT9liai;  MrlHiU'e 
Eaeay  on,  reviewed,  ii.  6-«l. 

Grace  Abounding,  Bunyan'a,  ii.  3119. 

Gnfton,  Duke  oi;  Secretoiy  of  State 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  vi.  74; 
first  Loid  of  [fae  Treasuir  ander 
Chatham,  Blj  joined  the  Bedford*, 
100. 


GodlVvr,  Sir  E.,  iii.  99T. 
Godolphin,  Lord,  his  convei 

Wh!ggism,iii.l30!e.>gaKe 

■on  1o  vrite  a  poem  on  the  bati 

of  Blenheim,  v.  S5S. 
Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  thf 

policy  looQ  alter  the  accesaioa  ' 

Goezinan,  his  bribery  u  a  mcmb 

of   the    parliament  of   Pane    by    Gtanby,  Marquis  of,  his 

Beaumarchius,  iii.  430, 4ai.  iv.  9*11. 

Goliicmith,  Oliver,  Life  of,  vi.  IBl- 

171;  his  birth  and  parentage,  ISI; 

hia  achool  dava,  1S3,  16^ ;  entets 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.  168;  bis 

nniveraity  life,  164;  his  autograph 

upon  a  pane  of  glass,  IM,  mis ; 

his  reckles)<ness    and    inatsbility, 

184,155;  hia  travels,  166;  hia  care- 

letsnemof  the  truth.  160;  his  lite 

hi  London,  156,  IfiT ;  hie  reaidence, 

157,  note  I  his  hack  writings,  lfi7. 


rand  Alliance  (the),  agaiut  the 

Bourbons,  Iii.  103, 

rand  Keuionatrsnce,  debate  OD,  and 

passing  of  it,  ii.  4To. 

ranvi  lie.  Lord.    See  Carteret,  Lord. 

niy,  bis  want  of  appTBCiatlon  of 

Johnaon,  v.  361;  hia  Lalin  veiMS, 

342;   his  unsuccessful  application 

for  a  professorship,  yi.  41 ;  his  in- 

judiciooa  plagianams  ftnm  Dante, 


of  the  _..„ 

Club,  159 !  Johnson's  liiendship  Greece, 
for  him,  159, 170;  his  "Vicar  of  ■  ' 
Wakefield,"  169, 101;  his  "Trav- 
eUet,"160;  bis  comedies.  101,163; 
hia  "Deserted  Village,"  103,193; 
his  histories  104;  his  nmusing 
blundem,  184;  his  litenuy  merits. 


ece,  lis  hieloiv  compared  with 
lat  ofltaly,!.  281 ;  its  degradation 

and  rise  in  modem  times,  ii.  iti; 

instances    of  the    cormption    rf 


105, 170;  his  aoclal  posit>< 
bis  inferiority  in  converaatiuii,  joo, 
160,  ii.  393;  his  "Retaliation,'' 
ITO ;  his  character,  16T,  168,  ii.  40T ; 
his  prodigality,  163;  his  aickneaa 
and  death,  169 ;  his  burial  and 
cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
169,  ITO;  bis  biwraphera,  ITl. 
Gooidaa,  aoa  of  Nuncomar,  his  ap- 
pointment  as    treasurer   of   the 

Ehiree,  conquest  of,  iii.  iU. 


of.  by  Mitf 
aoi;  hiator 
characteriatjcs,  174-177;  i 


u  17^ 


with  thoas 

in  Rome,  189, 190. 

Greek  Drama,  its  origin,!.  316;  com- 
pared with  the  English  playi  of 
the  age  of  ^izabeth,  ii.  338. 

Greeks,  difl^rence  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  1.287;  in  their  treat- 
ment of  woman,  83,  84;  their  b»- 
cial  condition  compared  with  that 
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of  ibv  Italiuu  of  the  middle  tgtt, 
313;  their  pOBitioa  and  duiactsr 
in  ths  ISIh  csDtury,  iv.  308 ;  their 
■ucliuiveneeg,  i.  ill,  4ia.  1 

Gre$K>r};  XIII.,    hji    •usteriCj'    and 

GreDvillei    (the),    ri.    11;    Ridurd 

Lord  Temirie  at  their  head,  11. 
Urenvtlle,  Ueor^  his  chancier,  vi. 


prDpoBed    tax  on  cid 

nictiuuiie  of  "  Gentle 
fill  appointed  prime  D 
his  opinioDa,  54,  fid;  f 
hi«|     •■■         ■      --    - 


niuiBter,  64; 
iharecter  of 


meat  of  the  king,  69;  his  depriva- 
tion of  Henyy  Coniraj-  of  his  regi- 
■nent,  62;  proposed  the  imposition 
of  etamp  duties  un  the  North 
American  colonies,  83;  hie  embar- 

geiicy,  mii  his  triumph  over  tiie 
king,  70  ;  superaeded  hy  Lord 
Kai-kinghaio  and  his  friends,  T4; 
popular  demonstration  against  him 
on  the  repeal  of  the  a  tamp  Act,  83 ; 
deserted  by  the  Bedlurds.  100;  his 
pamphlet    against    the    RockiDe- 

Cbathaio,  1U3 ;  bi«  death,  104. 
Grenville,  Lonl,  vi.  291,  2&i,  VM. 
Greville,  Fulke,  patron  of  br.  Bar- 

ney,  hi*  chancter,  v.  3S1. 
Grey,  Eari,  v.  12S,  136,  ri.  269. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  her  high  clasaical 

acqairements,  iii.  34S. 
"Grievance*,"  popular,  on  occiaion 

of  Walpole-B  fan,  iii-  ISl. 
Grub  Street,  ii.  40G. 
Guadaioupe  tail  of,  iii.  214. 
Giurdian  (tbe),  its  birth,  v.  389,  390;     1 


ue\H  (the),  their  »i 
promoted    by   the 


i    ^eitlf 


Guicciardini,  iii.  3. 

Uuicowar.  iu  interpreution,  v.  GS. 

Guise,  Heniy,  Duke  of.  his  conduct 

on  the  dav  of  the  barricades  at    I 

Pari^  iii.  373;  his  resemblance  to 

Ewex.  373. 
Gunpowder,itsinreD(or(uid  the  date 

of  Its  discoveiT  unknowi 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  iv.  338 
Gypsies  (the),  vi.  386. 


dation  of  Addition  [oGodolphin,  .. 
364, 355 ;  BWoni  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Qneen  Anne,  361. 
Hallam,  Mr.,  review  ol^  his  Coniti' 
tutional  History  of  England,i.  433- 
M3;  his  qualiHcolioiia  as  an  his- 
torian, 435;  his  style,  43S,  196: 
character  of  his  Constitutional 
History,  436;  his  impartiality, 
436,  43!>,  513;  his  description  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  psi^ 
liament  of  Charlu  I.,  and  the 
measures  «hi<-h  follnweri  in  riisno- 
luti 

458,  405;  on  [he  proceedings  o/ 
the  Long  ParLiaiiii'iit,  and  on  the 
question  uf  the  justice  of  the  civil 
w*r,  469-496;  hia  opinion  on  the 
nine|ceii  propositions  of  the  Long 

the  crown  on  acta  of  parliament, 
487 ;  on  the  control  over  the  army, 

and  on  his  correspondence  with 
Straffurd,  4(12,  4W3;  ou  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  L,  4UTi  liis  parallel 
between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
604-SlO;  his  characletof  Claien- 
don,  633. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  his  celebrated 
single  speech,  iii.  331;  bis  effective 
speaking  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
V.  372. 

Hammond,  Henir,  uncle  of  Sir  Wil- 


on  the  Parliamentary  cause,  496; 
review  of  Lord  NugeiiCa  Memori- 
al of  him,  ii.  437;  bis  public  and 
private  character,  43B,  433 ;  Bax- 
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ter'i  teadmoaf  to  hia  excellencB, 
iSO;  hisoriiriQ  luid  early  hiBtorr, 
131;  took  bis  (K&l  in  ibe  House 
orComniDna  in  ISSl,  133;  joitied 
theoppoeilion  to  the  Court, 433;  his 
flrat  ippearuice  u  ■  public  niui, 
Ul;  bis  tint  staud  for  the  fUnda- 
meolal  prini^iple  of  lh«  Constitu- 
doD,  4M ;  comiaittcd  to  pruon.  144 ; 
set  at  libenv,  and  reelected  tbr 
Wendover,4i5;bJBretireni«nt,445! 
^'      '  '  *'  ■    persefuted 


ln( 


s,  447 ;  I 


Ebot, 

of  hini  Rg  B  debater,  447;  letter 
Irom  him  to  Sir  John  Eliot,  14S; 
bie  avquireinuDts,  ^8,450;  death 
of  his  wife,  451;  his  resisUtice  to 
the  asaesi'ment  for  ship-maney, 
4e8;   Strafi'ont's    hatred  of  him, 

■  '" ■im  for  Bucking- 

th  parliament  of 


rally  the  Tories  in  NOT,  t.  3Sa  ; 
his  adrim  to  the  queen  to  diamiii 
the  Whi^,  381. 
H&rrison's  introductiaa  to  Houashed 

classesin  the  reign  of  Queen  Elix- 
abeth,  ii.  1T&. 
HastingK,    Warren,  revieir   of   Ur. 

Gleig's  Memoirs  of  hie  Ufe,  v.  t- 
147;  his  pedigree,  2;  liis  birth, 
and  the  death  of  bis  Iklher  and 
mother,  3 ;  taken  chawe  of  by  his 

»chool,  5  ;  sent  as  a  writer  to  llen- 


g»l,  I 


land,4»8!  lmT« 


Charles  I.,  481;  his  li 
eubjectof  the  king's  message,  463; 
his  election  by  two  cunstituencies 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  487;  ihar- 
acterof  his  sueBking,4a7,4eB;  his 
opinion  on  the  billTorthe  attain- 
of    Strafford,     471  ;     Lord 


Clarendon' I 


imony 


his 


of  the  Grand  Kemon 


his  impeachment  ordered  bv  the  bors  aiid  the  ex< 
king,  47T-483  ;  returns  in  triumph  his  proceedings 
to  the  House,  482  ;  his  resolution,        bob  and  the  Gre 


489  ;  raised  a  regiment 
ingbamshire,  4S»  ;  contrasted  with 
Essex,  4B1 ;  hie  encounter  with 
Rupert  at  Chalgrove,  493;  his 
death  and  burial,  494. 4»&  ;  effect 
of  hii  death  on  h[s  par^,  49«. 

Hanover,  Chatham  s  invective 
against  the  favor  shown  to,  by 
(Teorgell,  iii.919. 

llircourt,  French  — 


30  ;  High  Steward  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  3T. 
Hurley,  Robert,  ii.  400  ;  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  ill.  130  ;  censure  on 
bim  by  Urd  Malion,  132;  his 
kindness  tbr  men  of  genius,  iv. 
tOb  ;  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 


>riginated  bis  greatness,  8  ; 

B  a  member  of  council  at 
Calcutta,  9  ;  his  character  in  po- 
cuniaty  transact  iotis,  11,  101;  hia 
return  to  England,  generosity  to 
hb  relations,  and  loss  of  his  mode- 
rate fortune,  U  ;  bis  plan  for  the 
culUvatiou  of  Persian  literature  at 
Oxford,  12;  his  inlerriew  with 
Johnson,  19  ;  his  sppointment  as 
member  of  council  at  Madras,  and 
voyage  to  India,  13  ;  his  attach- 
ment to  die  Baroness  Imhoff,  13  ; 
his  judgment  and  vigor  at  Kladras, 
16  ;  hie  nomination  to  the  head  nt 
the  government  at  Bengal,  IS ;  his 
leladon  with  Muncomar,  10,  33, 
S4;  hia  embarraxsed  dnsncea  and 
means  to  relieve  them,  25,  74  ;  his 
nrinciple  of  dealing  with  his  nei^- 
—  ■■  the  excuse  for  him,25i 
edings  towards  the  Na- 
bob and  the  Grem  Mogul.  37;  hia 
'    of  territory  to  the  Nabob  of 

es  of'  Snjah 

It  talents  for 

..,    bis    dbputea 

with  the  members    of   the   new 

ken  thim  liim,  40;  charges  prefer- 
red af^inat  him,42, 43;  liispaiuliil 
situation,  and  appeal  tu  ICnglind, 
44  ;  examination  of  his  eonduct, 
lD-91:  his  letter  to  Dr.  Johnaon, 
62  ;  his  condemnation  by  the  di- 

dered  by  his  ai^ni  and  acrvpted, 
6*  i  his  marriage  aiid  reappoint- 
ment, 56  I  bis  importance  to  Eng- 
land at  thatconjuncttire,  hT,  TO; 
his   duel    with    tnuicis,  70  ;    hit 
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gtttt  Inflnrncc,  7a,'74  ;  hia  finu-  Hecatare,  iU  deriratloii  ai 

ciol    embarmwrneat  aad  deBicnB  tioa.  ii.  !81. 
fDrrelwr,  T4;  t 

Mcl meMurE9 «„_                _.    _„_., 

^»,$^g.:  hit  wrilou*  situation  in        SUIe,  .. 

BenarM,  SI,  88  ;  hia  tnatmenl  of  Helvetius,  slliuion  to,  i.  SOS, 

thaMabob  vizier.SS,  B((;h»(real-  lleury  IV.  of  Fraace  iv.  139;  twice 

ment  at  Ifae  Begum!!  of  Oudu,  ST-  abjured  Protealantism  from  inter- 

93;   chne  of  hia   adnuniatralion,  ested  motives,  3S8. 

93;   remarks  on  hia  eyitein,  98,  Henry  VIL,  effects  of  his  accesBlDD, 

102  ;  bin   receptloit   in   Ensland,  i.  ^3. 

103;  pn^iaraliona  for  his  impeach-  Hemy  TIU.,  L  ISS;  his  poaitioD  be- 

ment,  104-119  ;  his  defence  at  the  tween  the  Catholic  and^  PnXeatant 

bar  of  the  House,  116  ;  brought  to  parties,  ill.  27. 

the  bar  of  the  Pcera,  123,  leq.:  his  Hephzibah,  an  anegoi7  so  called,  ii. 

appearance  on  hia  trial,  biii  coun-  3tl3. 

■efand  his  accusem,  126;  his  ar-  Hereay,  rem^ka  ofl,  iv.  H3-1B3. 
laignment  by  Burke,   129.    130;  HeroA.tua,  ha  rharacteriatica.i.BTI- 
narrative      of     the     proceedings  382;  hia  naivete,  378;  hia  inaei- 
against    him,    131-130  ;    eipen-  native  coloring  of  *cts,  878,  879, 
aas  dT  his    trial,    139  ;     his    last  490;    bis    bults     379;    his    style 


interference  in   politics,  141,  143  ;  adapted 

Dav  Word,  142;    his    sppenntace  381;  its  vividness,'' 381,38!; 

and  reception  at  the  bar  of   the  traated  with  Thucvdide.',  389;  wlUi 

House  of  Commona,  144;  hia  re-  Xenophon,  394;  with  Tacitua,  408; 

Dcption  at  Oxford,  145;  awnm  of  Che  spcecbeB  introduced    into  his 

the   Privy  Council   and  Kracioue  narrative,  388;  hia  anecdote  about 

reception  by  the   Frinco  Kegciit,  Mieandrius  of  Samon,  133;  about 

14S;  bis  presentation  lo  the  Em-  Phrynichua' tragedy  on  the  Ul  of 

peror  of  Kussia  and  King  of  Pnis-  Miletus,  333. 

sia,  146;  bis  ileaih,  146;  summaiy  Heroic  couplet  (Che|,  Drvden's  unii- 

of  his  character,  ljfi-14T.  vailed  mairagement  of,  i.  360;  its 

Batton,  lady,  iii,  368;  her  manners  mechanical    nature,   v.   ,133,  884; 

and    temper,  868;   ber   marriage  specimen  from  Hen  Jonson,  334; 

with    Sir  Edward  Coke,  iW.  from  Hoole,334;  its  rarity  before 

Havanna,  capture  of.  vl.  33.  the  time  of  Pope,  334. 

Hawk,   Admiral,    his    victory  over  Heron,  Robert,  ii.  268. 

the  French  fleet  under  Coaflans,  Hervey,  Henry, hiskindnesstoJohn- 

iii.  345.  aon,  vi.  177,  ISQ. 

Hayley,  William,  vl.  £i3;  his  trana-  Uesiod,  his  complaint  of  the  cormp- 

lation  of  Dante,  i.  78.  tion  of  the  judgesof  Ascra,  iii.  4^. 

HayCi,  its  cultivation,  vi.  36&,  364;  Hesse   Damistadl,  Prince  of,  com- 

ils  1001017  and  improvement,  390-  mandedthelandforcessentagainst 

400;  ila  prodoction, 3BS-3R8 ;  emi-  Gibraltar  in  1704,  iii.  110;  accom- 

Kion  to,  ftom  the  United  Stats, 
401. 
Heat,  tlie  principle  of,  Bacon's  lea- 
aoniog  upon,  ii.  96. 

"Heathens"   (the),  of  Ciomweirs        ,...__ 

lime,  i.  2JS.  Hi^gate,  death  of  Lord  Bacon  at, 

Heatbfield,  Lord,  v.  12S.  iu.  484. 

Hebi^rt,  v.  4se,  469,  470,  473,  481.  Hindoo  Mythology,  iv.  306. 

Hebrewwritcrslthe), resemblance  of  Hindoos,  their  character  compared 

.Bschylus  to,  i.  316;  neglect  of,  by  with  other  nations,  v.  19,  20;  their 

_thc  Romans,  414.  position  and  feeling  towards  the 

people  of  Central  Asia,  28;  their 

mendacity  and  peijuiy,  42;  tbeil 
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iiif£K«oralbir»,436;  i 

,     ,  1,        .        "  contequEDce,  428;  reail- 

,^;  tbcir  feelings  agvnst  &glah        iug  ot  hiBlon'  coinpired  in  its  it- 

Uar,  ObSl.  ftCtt  with  Conign  Invel,  496,  4ST; 

Uiiituric*!  romucc,  u  distiaKuiihed        writer  at  a  truly  gre*!,  will  eidubit 

, — i:  . —  :   ji.    j.r.  .1.  ipjrit  of  the  Bge  in  minUtnre, 


IE  hi,tUTy,  I.  434,  tiS. 
Uiitarv,  K»W7  upou,  876-433;    in        497,428;  must  puxeu 
wtaai  ajiint  it  aliauld  tie  written,        knowledge  of  domestic 


.3dge  of  dotnestio  tiiatoiy  of 

of,  li>9;        nfttJona,  433;  JohnraD'a  eantempt 


complete  eucchisb  in,  achieved  by        for  it,  ii.  421. 
no  one.  376i  province  of,  37B,  377,    His  *  "■   ' 

4St5-4£J;    its  uaea,  ii.  429;  writer 


av:. 


«l),  301 ;  iiB-    History    b.    ».<:».-»,    i. 
Ida  in  eauay,        viewed,  i.  lT3-2ul. 
40K;  Uerudotus,  u  a  writer    Hotibes,  Tbomu,   lila  influenre 


I,  Eoii  of,  hit  icaign 


of,  3TT-302;  grows  mure  sceptita)        Che   two   succeeding   generntiiins, 

with  tlie  progruaa  of  civiliutlon,        iii.  409;  Maltnnuiche's  apiuiuu  of 

iib;  writers  ot'  wnlrsst  lietwiwn,        him,  v.  340. 

■nd  wrLlera  ol   fiction,  380,   386,  HohentWedbere,  victorr  of,  v.  ITS. 

BSD,  3Wi,  434.435;  comparison  of,  Hohenlohe,  Pnnce,  iv.  30«. 

with  porcmic- paiutttig,  3SI)-38S:  Holbach,  Baron,  hii  supper  paitiea, 

Thucydides,  as  a  writer  of,  30*-        ■      -■" 

803;    Xenoptaoii,   aa  a  writer  of, 

383,  3B+;  Votybiia  ■ndArrian,  aa         

writers  oi;3itD;  Plutarch  aud  Ills  Iliilkar,  ongiaof  the  Houseof,  v.CB. 

Mbool,    as  writers   of,    365-402  ;  Holland,  alluaion  to  the  rise  rrf;  liL 

Livy,  as  a  writer  of,  409, 403;  ^al-       87;  governed  with  almoM  rural 

■ ~~.'.~-r  j.i]_.riB.  T.^.        powerhyJohnde  Witt,  iv.B2;  Its 

apprehenaions  of  the  desi^ris  of 
Inince,  38;  its  defensive  dEianca 

dramatists,  408;  writers  of,  mod-        with  England  and  Sweden,  40,  44. 

em,  BUperioi    to   the    ancient    in  Hollnnd   House,  beautiful  lines  sd- 

truthfufneBB,  4011,  410;  and  in  phi-        dressed  to  it  by  Tickcil,  iv.  493  ; 

losophic  generalizations,  410,  411,        its    interesting   asaociatltais,   424; 

411);  how  aflecied  by  the  discoveiy        Addison's  abode  and  death  there, 

of  printing,  411;    vtriters  of,  an-        iv,  494,  v.  419. 

cient,  bow  affected  by  Iheic  na-  Holland,  Lard,  review  of  hie  opintons 

tionalexclnsivei]ess,4iM18;mod-        as  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the 


.1,  4D&~4a8;  « 


of  ChrisUanil?,  4111,  417;  by  llie  Amily,  414.  41T,  419;  his  public 
Northeni  invasions,  117:  by  the  litc,419-4^:  his  philanthropy, 64, 
nodem  ci*iliiatloa,4n,418;  Iheir  6G,  499,  423;  feelings  with  which 
&ultB,  UB-491;  their  straining  of        his  memory  is  chenstaed,  423;  bis 

i.  theortes,  411(j   flieir        hospitality  at  Holland  House,  495; 

••-"'    490;   tiieir  ii!        his  winning  manners  and  upright- 
neM,  495;  his  lutt  lines,  48S,  m. 
Hollia,  Mr.,  commlHed  to  prison  br 
Chules  1.,  ii.  447:  his  impeach- 
ment, 477. 

olwell,  Mr.,hispnsenceof  mind  in 
theBlackllole,  iv.  933;cnieltTof 
tile  Nabob  lowanis  hitn,  934. 
e,  John,  patronags  of  by  Bute, 

Homer,  difference  between  hia  poe- 
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t>7  *Bi  HPton'i, !.  313 ;  one  of  the  bekd  «f  Uu  Constitiitiotial    R07- 

moM  "  comet "  poets,  338 ;  Fopa'a  iliBti,  474;    ne  alto   CUreadou, 

UraoaUtion  of  hii  deBcription  of  a  Lord. 

nuwnlieht  Qight,  83B ;  his  descrip-  Hjder  Ali,  hig  oriein  and  chancICT, 

tioasnf  war,  V.  3fie-358;  his  ego-  v.  71;  bis  invaaioo  of  the  Canutic, 

hi*  uw  of  epiiheU,  SM;  hit  de-  progreM  URSted    by    sir    Eyn 

Bcriptian  of  Hect«r,  368.  Cootc,  74. 

a  heroic  coup-  l_ 

Hunce,  Beatle,v'>  notss  on,  It.  Ill;  IconoclMt,    Hilton'l   allaaioa  lo,  i. 

comiWKd     iraenu     to     paintings  364. 

whwe  effect  varies  u  the  epecla-  "  Idler  "  (the),  TJ.  IBS. 

tor  chanKes  his  aland,  i.llU;  his  Idolatry,  i.  335.      - 

comparieoDof  the  imilatortof  Pis-  Iliad   (the),   Pope's   and   Tickell'i 

dar,  362;  hia philosophy,  ii.  13B.  tranalations,  v.  10S-4DS. 

HiHein,  Bon  of   Ali,  lesliva)  to  his  Illuatrationa  of  Bunyaa  acd  Miltoa 

memory,  ir.  217  1    legend  of  his  by  Martin,  ii.  2S1. 

death,  ^18.  Imagination,  effect  upon,  of  works 

Hospitals,  object!  for  which  they  an  of  art,  i.  89,333,384;  difference  in 

built,  ir.  1S3.  &is  respect  tietween  the  English 

Hotspur,  character  of,  i.  336.  and  tlie  Italians,  80;   its  ElreDgtb 

Hough,  Kishop,  V.  338.  ia  childhood.  331;  in  a  barbarous 
aee,  335. 336 ;  worlm  of,  early ,  their 
^BCt,  336;  highest  quality  of,  337 1 
maatei^piecei  of,  products  of  an 
nncritical  age,  325;  or  of  uncullj- 

ods;  luinineucHmiiiiL  ui  lue  praK~  valed  minds,343;  hostility  of  Pu- 

corniptiou'in,  notnecesBarv  to  the  strength   of  UiIIod's,'  213;     and 

Indom,  168 ;  increase  of  its  influ-  power  of  Bunyon's,  ii.  258,  387. 

■Dce  alter  the    Revolution,  170  ;  Imhoff,  Baron,  bis  poeitiou  and  cir- 

how  to  be  kept  in  order,  ITD.  cumstancei,  y.  13 ;  character  and 

HugglDB,  Edward,  vi.  318,  319.  attractions  of  his  wife  and  attach- 

Hume,  David,  his  cbaracteriatica  as  ment  between  her  aod  KastingB, 


Bevolutjon,  iil.  328. 
Humor,  thiit  of  Addison  compared 

with  that  of  Swill  and  Voltaire,  v. 

877,  378. 
Hungarians,    their    iacurBions    into 

Lomb.irdv,  iv.  206. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  review  of  his  edition  of 

[he  Uraiiiatic  works  of  Wycherley, 

Cotigreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Karqu- 

hal,  iv.  3:>0-«Ll;  llis  merits  and 

Wla,  360,  351;  his  qualljicatinns        IFT ;  hia  inteiterence  m  the  ] 

as  an  editor,  SaOi  his  appreciation        ings  against  the  Begums. 

of  Shakxpeare,  Spenser,  Dryden,        ignorance  of  the  native 

and  Addison,  351.  01;   condemnation  In   Pai 

HnntiDgdon,  (Juuntesa  of,  iv.  338.  of  the  arrangement  madei 


, .     __.  by  )I«."ting!(|  02. 

uiuuuumu,  juii.,  iv.  2-1.  Impostora,  fertile  in  a  refbrmiog  age, 

Bfde,  Mr.,  bis  conduct  in  tlie  House  ii.  349. 

of  Commons,   ii.  463;    '-oted  Ibr  Indemnity,  bill   of,   Co   protect  wit- 

Stnfford'i  attainder,  471;  at  the  nesses  against  Walpole,  iii.2IB. 
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India,  foundRtion  of  tha  Pnglith  em- 
pire in,  iii.  Hb,  2iS.  . 

ladiuu,  of  North  AniBTici,  vi.  386. 

Indies,  the  West.     Ste  West  ludiea.  "Jackboot,"  a  papular  puD  on  Bate*! 

Induction    method  of,   ddI  iavent-  name,  vi.  41,  Si. 

td  by  liacon,  iii.  4T0;    utilitv  of  Jicobitu,  their  origin,  iil.  11;  tbcii 

iu   analynia  greatiy  ovemlad  by  policy,  t.  458,  45U;  tha  bad  effect! 

Bacon,  4T1:  example  of  ita  lead-  of  their  adminktralioD,  53^-534. 

log  to  abiiurdity,  471;  coutrasled  Jacobin  Ulub,  ila  eice»ra,  iv.  346, 

with  a  ji-wri  reasoning,  ii.  S,  9;  v.  463,  469,  473,475-181,488.491; 

tha  only  Iriie  mi^Ihod  ot  nasoniDg  ita  •uppreii'inn,  SOa;  ila  Unal  strug- 

upon  political  questions,  4a,  50,  71,  gla  for  ascendency,  (OS. 

T2,7G-78,HU.  Jamea  I.,  1.466;  his  foil v  and  weak- 

Lidulccnces,  iv.  314.  ness,  ii.  4311;  resembW  Ciaudiua 

Infidelity,  on  the  treatment  oT,  ii.  Ciesar,440;  court  paid  to  him  bj 

ITl;  Its  powerlesgnesa  to  disturb  the  Engltili   courtiers   belure   the 

the  peace  of  the  world,  iv.  341.  death  of  Klliabeth,  iii.  3g£;    hit 

Informer,  character  of,  v.6IB,5SO.  twofold    character,    38-3:    his    r«- 

Inquisition,  instituted    on   the  sup-  vorable  reception  of  Bacon,  3S.1.- 

presaionof  the  Albigenslaii  heresy,  38U;  hia  anxiety  for  the  union  of 

IV.  31U,  armed  with  powers  to  aup-  England  and   Scotland,  387;    liia 

press  the  Ueformation,  326.  eniplovmcnt  of  Uacon  in  penert- 

Inlerest,  effect  ot  attempts  by  gov-  ing  th'e  laws,  389;  his  favors  and 

erument  to  limit  the  rate  <  iv.  attachiiient  to  Uuckingham,  386- 

302.  3118;  abwluleness  of  Gie  tfovenl- 

Inloleranca,  religious,  effects  of;  IL  menl.  404;  hie  eiunmone  ul  a  Pai^ 

170.  liament.  410;    his  politics!   bluD- 

Iretand,  rebellion  in  in  1640.  ii.  4T3;  den,  410,  411;   his  tnessa^  to  the 

in  lTUa,vi.  2SJ;  Essex's  adminis-  Commons  on  the  misconduct  of 

trition  in,  iii.  36Ui  its  condition  un-  Bacon,  414;  hi*  readiness  to  make 

der  Cromwell's    government,   iv.  concessions  to  Rome,  ' 


t  of  Scpthmd,   160,  161; 


James  II..  the  causa  ol  his  expulsion. 


is  time,  523;    Varulsl's   pnr- 

of  him,  ii.  431;   his  death, 

not  joinmg  in  &-  and   acknowledgment    by    Louii 

vor  of  the  KefonnaUon,  iv.  814,  XIV.  of  hit  son  aa  his  euccexsor, 

330;  danger  to  England  Irom  iU  iii.  102;  favor  towards  him  of  the 

discontents,  v.  581;    i'ltl's   admi-  Hlsh  Cliun;h  party,  303,  vi.  123; 

rable  policy  towards,  vi.  280,  281.  his  misgovemment,  iii,  301;    hia 

ISDcrales,  i.  193.  clsiins  as  a  supporter  of  toleratioru 

Italian  Languajfe,  Dante  tha  first  to  304-303;  his  conduct  towards  Lord 

compose  in,  1.56;  iU  characteris-  Bochesier,   307;    his    union  with 

tics,  56.  Lewin  XIV.,  308;  his  confldenlial 

Julian  Masqaa  (the),  i.  218.  advisers,  SOU;   his  kindness  and 

Italians,  their  character  in  themiddla  muniHcence  toWyeherley.  iv.  378. 

ages,  i.  287;  their  social  condition  Jardine,  Mr.,  bis  work  on  the  use  of 

coni)>ared  with  that  of  tha  ancient  torture  in   England,  iil.  394,  toft 

Greeks,  313.  Jeflreys.  Judge,  his  erueltv.  iii.  303 

lUly,  state  of,  in  the  dark  agea,  L  "Jemmy  Twiicher."  a  nickname  of 

372;  progress  of  civilization  and  the  Earl  ofSandwtch,  vi. 60.61. 

refinement  in,  274-276,  uq;    its  Jeiiyns,  Soame,  his  noiion  of  happi 

conditioaunderCiesarBorgia,303;  ness  in  heaven,  v.  378;  his  work 

its  temper  at  ibe  Uefonnalion,  iv.  on  the  "  Urigin  of  Evil  "  reviewed 

816,  itg.;   its  slow   progress  ow-  by  Johnson,  ii.  278,  iii.  15^  vi. 

ing  to  Citholicism,  340;  its  subju-  IHS. 

gallon,  346;  revival  of  the  power  Jetningham,  Mr.  hia  veraes,  v.  371. 

M  the  Church  in,  34T.  Jesuitism,  its  theory  and  practiea 
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towards  heretEM,  iii.  SIO ;  its  rise, 
iv.  330;  iU  dwlruction  of  Fort 
KotbI.  313;  itt  bll  otitl  conicqiun- 
ces,  S41;  its  doclHnex,  SiS.  34B. 
Jemitii,  nnler  of,  instituted  by  Lojol*, 
It.  aaO;  Ibeir  chanuur,  320,  3S1; 
their  policy  and  proceedings,  9;^, 
»t3;  their  doctrines,  331,  3Kt 
their  conduct  in  the  confeMionai, 
aH;    their    miuioiiiiry    activity, 


abililiaof,  ii.  307-328;  luvuraent 
thil  the  CoDstituIion  would  bede- 
strayed  bv  idinittiDi 


«.", 


of  Eril,'' IM,  ii.  378;  1 


■,  SOT,  ! 


:  Bremen  t  tl 


194,  197;  his  elevtlion  and  pan- 
Bion,  1S8,  i<.  lOA;  his  edition  oT 
Shakspeare,    Ti.    18U-202;    made 


with  the  Thrs]e!>.  206,  207,  v.  270; 
broken  by  SIis,  Thrsle's  marriago 
wilh  Piozzi,  vi.  216,  217;  his  be- 
nevolence, 207,  208,  V.  271;  hi* 
visit  to  [he  Hebrides,  vi.  208,  210, 
ii.  420;  his  lite  ■       ■  — 

182,  211,  r   " 


ns,  SlSimi 

of  tlia  law  in  respect  to  them,  SOS-        Poets,  21 8-2 IS,  219;  his 
113;  their  enclusivB  spirit  a  aatu  "         

S16 ;  argnment  acainit  them,  tha 
they  look  forward  to  their  renlnrs 
tion  to  their  own  counUy,  BIT- 


is  literary  style,  vi.  1S7, 
213,  216,  21H,  iJ.  423,  T. 
313;  tais  "Taxation  no  Tvrui- 
ny,"  vi,  212;  his  Lives  of  tha 
Poets,  218-215.  219;  his  want  oT 
Snaneiat  skill,  91fi;  peculiarity  of 
hie  intellect,  ii.  iM;  ^is  credulity. 


Job,  the  Book  of,  i.  216. 

JcAnson,  Ur.  Samuel,  lil%  of,  vi.  173 
220;  review  of  Croker's  edilioi 
ofBoawell'a  life  of,  ii.  308-426;  hi 
birth  and  parentage,  vi.  172;  hi 


torr,  ii.  421;  bis  judgments  on 
bookn,  414-41B;  hu  objectiotl  to 
Juvenal's  Satires,  37S;  his  deflni- 
tions  of  Enciae  aud  Pensioner, 
833,  vi.  IBS;   his  admiratiotl   of 


youth,  vl.  nS,  174,  ii!  263|  __ 
tered  at  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, vi.  1T4;  his  lifo  there,  17£; 
tranalateB  Pope's  ''Messiah"  into 
Latin  verae.  17^;  quits  the  unl- 
versity  wiihonC  a  degree,  17B;  hii 
religious  sentiments,  177,  ii.  411;  his  frieni 
his  early  slrupcle8,vi.  177,  178;        -"       ■ 


or  Goldsmith,  vi.  lov, 
170;  comparison  of  his  political 
writings  with  those  of  Swift,  iv. 
103;  his  language  about  Clive, 
S84;  his  pniise  of  Congreve's 
"Mourning  Uiidt,"  321,  3^,  406; 


ool 

and  has  (janirk  for  a  pupil,  [79; 
■eltlea  in  Loudon,  179;  condition 
of  men  of  letters  at  that  lime.  179, 
IBO,  ii.  898-404;  hia  privations, 
404,  vi.  181 ;  his  manners,  181,  v. 


with  Dr.  Bumcv, 
ignoranca  oF  music,  SfiS; 
of  appreciation  of  Gray, 
14;  hij  fondness  for  Miss 


" Gentleman's  Magazine,"  vi.  182; 
his  polllical  bigoti?.  133, 184,  218, 
ii.  412,  413,  ill.  333;  his  "Lon- 
don," vi.  184,  IBS;  his  assiH-iates, 
185,  ISO;  his  life  of  Savage,  137, 
914;  undertakes  the  Uiclionarv, 
187;  completes  it,  1S3,  1B4;  h^s 
"  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  188, 
189;  his  "Irene,"  179,  190;  bis 
"Tatler,"  190-193;  Mrs.  Johnson 
dies,  193;  his  poverty,  195;  his 
review  of  Jenyna'  "  Nature  and 


hook.  V.  271,  *  _ .  , 
(o  Fielding,*.  371;  bis  sicKnesa 
and  death, 276,  vi.  218.  219;  hia 
duracler,  219,  230;  singularity  of 
his  destlnp,  ii.  426;  nsgtected  by 
Pitt's  administration  inliis  illness 
and  old  age,  vi.  318, 260. 

Johnsonese,  v.  314,  ii.  433. 

Jones,  Inigo,  v.  313. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  ii.  883. 

Jonsou,  Ben,  i.  299;   his  "Henno- 

Caes,"  ii.  358;  his  description  of 
rd  Bacon's  eloquence,  lii.  3159; 
his  verges  on  the  celebratioa  of 
Bacon's  sixtieth  year,  408,  409; 
his  tribute  to  Bacon,  433;  hia  d«- 
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■criptioa  of  humora  in  chancter,  LibontdoDiuia,  h<i  talent*,  ir.  9CI!j 

y.  SOS:    ip«cimea  of  hit    beruic  bia  treatment  b/ ths  French  goT- 

oouplcti,  334.  emmeot,  SU. 

JoHph  IL,  bigrcfbnni,  ir.  3U.  LacftdieaicHi.     Sen  S puts. 

Jodgea  (tbe),  conditJoa  of  tbsEr  t«D-  Lt  Fonlune,  alluBiDn  to,  ii.  >SS. 

an  of  office,  1.  486;  fonocrlj  ao-  Latia  Bookb,  iii.  189. 

caMomgd   to  receire   sifta   ftom  Lill/,  Goveno  , 

Boiton,  iii.  ia(M2S;  haw  their  cor-  the  Fraoch  gaTemmFut,  i' 

TUplton  ia  gsnenllTdglQCted,  430;  Lamb,  Cbarlea,  bia  defend 

intagritjreqoiredframthem, v.fiO.  dramatisla  of  tbe  Reslon 

CadcmeDt,  unvate,  Hiitoa's  delence  3ST ;  hia  kind  nUore,  3SS. 

of  the  ri^t  of,  i.  363.  Lampooiu,  Pope'a,  v.  408. 

Codictal  argumeau,  natnrg  of,  t.  432:  Lancasier,  Dr.,  hi*  patroaaj 

bench,  ita  character  in  the  time  of  dimo,  t.  338, 

.__  .  .■  Landjcape  gardening,  i.  "" ' 

.  —  ,.  — ir  having  been  written 

by  Sir  PbLUp  Francia,  T.  30,  M4f. ;  uvu  u,  mn  sumtfv,  v.  ifx. 

their  effect*,  -vi.  101.  Language,  Drvdea'a'  command  of,  L 

Jniymen,  Athenian,  i.  U,  noU.  SST;  effect  of  ita  cultivatloD  npoa 

Jnreual'a   Satirea,  Johnaoe'i  abjeo-  poetTi  331,  338;  Latin,  ita  decs- 

tion  to  ttaeiD,  ii.  3Til;  theirimpuri-  dence,  M;  its  cbaracteriatics,  fifi; 

^,  iv.   3a3:    bia  memblanca   to  Italian,  Danta  the  ffnt  to  compoM 

DiTden,  i.  373;  quotea  the  Fenta-  in,  66. 

tench,  414  ;qiiotatiDafn)m,  applied  Langoedoc,  deaciiption  of  it 


l:qiiol ,-„--  ^  .  .  

XIV.,  ilL  ».  twelfth  century,  i*.  308,  30B;  de- 

atjuctJon  of  it*  prDflperi^  and  lit 
_  eratnre  by  the  Normana,  310. 

Laiuidowne,  Lord,  bi*  ttiendahip  for 
Keith,  Hanhall,  t.  SSA.  HaadngiL  t.  10«. 

Eenrick,  William,  T.  399.  Latimer,  ItDgb,    bia    popnlaiity  in 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  his  impeachment,        London,  [ii.  433, 138. 

ii.  477.  Latin  poem*,  excdienre  of  Hilton'i, 

King,  the  name  of  an  Athenian  mag-       i.  311;  fioileau'*  nraisa  of,  ▼.  siu, 

iatrate,  i.  03,  twle.  343;    Petrarch'*,  i.  96;  languaga, 

"  Kmg'a  Friaada,"  the  ftction  of  the,        it*  character    and    lilerattua,  vi> 

Ti.  79-83.  847-349. 

EJt-CatClub,  Addiaan'abilniductjon    Latinity,  Croker'a  QitJcianu  ok,  H. 
to  the,  T.  3*1.  381. 

Laud,  Arcbbiataop,  hia  treatmODt  br 
tbe  Parliament, !.  493, 493;  hi*  eor- 
reapoadence  with    SIraRbrd,  493; 
bia  character,  ii.  463, 4S3 ;  bia  diaiT, 
ogy  between  tfaeit  followera,iii.  13.        4S3;  bia  impeacbmenl  and  impna- 
Knowlei^e,  advancement  of  sode^        onment,  488;  hia  rigor  ngainaC  the 
'-  1  1^"  ""•   ^^■-  '"•  Puritana,  and  tendemwa  towarda 

theCathalicB,4T8. 
Lauderdale,  Lord,  t1.  417. 
Landohn,  t.  S3ft-341. 
Labor,  diviuon  of,  ir.  123;  effectof     Law,  ita  admin tatra tion  in  the  tiaie 
of  Jamea  II.,  i.  B30;  ita  monatrona 


attempt*  by  government  to  limit 
die  boun  of,  3S3;  Uajor  Uoody'a 


griETances  in 


*  philoaopby  of,  and  its  refula-  Lawrence,  Hajor,  bia  early 

1.  vi.  373-3W.  Clive,  iv.  »8,  341;    bl* 

lir  oondi-  903. 

lie  Conti-  Lawrence,  Sir  Thomaa,  v.  1 

ti  Stalaa,  Laws,  penal,  of  Eiiialiedi, 
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OIBEX,  463 

Lavnit   imiirlDUT,    b«t*Mii    tha  Revolntion,  336  j    hi    aUo    Cilt- 

uri>li«a   of   St.    DtnnB   and   SL  icism,  [iteiiiy. 

Georga-iD-the-vftter,  i.  lOO-lll.  Lileralureor  the  Roundbesdii,  I.  SSt; 

Lavfen,  tb«ir  inCDniiBtaaciei  as  ad.  ofchs  Ro^BJisU,  231;  oflhe  Eliu 

vocaUs    uid    legiskton,  il.   4U,  bethan  age,  341-346;  of  Spain  in 

4ie.  the  16Ui  centarr.  "i-  80;  splendid 

Leamiug  in  Italy,  ravival  el,  L  STS ;  patronage  of,  at  the  cloae  of  the 

cause*  of  iu  decline^  3TS.  ITIh  ind   beginning  of   Che  ISlli 

LeboQ,  V.  483,  484,  Mil  ccDturiee,  ii.  98;   discuDrueniiint 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  i.  361,  369.  oC  on  the  accession  of  the  Hoiub 

Legerdemain, iii.  353.  orHanovar,B8;  importance gfcUs- 

Le|;ge,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  B.,  iii.  330;  bia  sical,  in  the  16th  centurv,  iii.  asO; 

return  to  the  Exchequer,  S8 ;  vi.  13;  Petrarrb.  its  votary,  i.  86;  what  its 

bin  diBinisssI,  38.  bifltoiy  dispiaj-s  In  all  languages. 

Legislation,  coiaparotiTB  Tiewe  on,  340,   3*1;    not    benefited   oy  the 

\iy  Plato  and  br  Bacon,  iii.  IM.  French  Academv,  33. 

Legitimatj,  i.  337.  Litentuiv,  German,  littla  known  in 

Leibnitz,  !.  334.  JUngland  siztj  or    sevens  jeaTS 

LcmoD.  Mr.,  hi*  diacorery  of  Hil-  ago,  v.  341. 

ton's  Treatise  on  Christian  Doe-  Literatare,  Greek,  vl.  346-853. 

i.  2Ua.  "  ■  


Lennon,  CharioCte,  it.  34.  ence  of  Petrarch  upon,  i.  69,  60; 

Leo  X.,  his  character,  ii.  334 ;  natare  characteristics  of,  in  the  14lh  cen- 

o£  the  war  betweea  him  and  Lu-  tury,  373 ;  and  generally,  down  to 

ther,  33T,  338.  Alfleri,  60. 

Laning,  v.  341.  Literature,  Roman,  vi.  34T-349. 

I«tleia  of  Ptialsris,  controTeiay  be-  Literature,  Boyal  Society  of,  i.  80- 

tween    Sir  WilUam  Temple  and  28. 

Cbriat Church  College  and  Benl^  "Little    Dickey,"    a  nickname  for 

ley  upon  llieir  merits  and  genuipe-  Norris,  the  actor,  v.  417. 

new,iv.  108-113,  vi.  114-119.  Livy,  Di«our»es  on  by  Machisyelli, 

Libels  on  the  court  of  George  UL,  in  i.   309;    compared  xith    Montes- 

Bute's  time,  vi.  43.  quieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  313,  314; 

LibertiniBm  in  the  time  of  Charles  his  characteristics  as  an  bislorian, 
403,403;  meantDg  of  the  expre:^ 
sion  lactae  vderlat,  as  applied  to 

Ittdy,  374;    its  real  nature.  386.  L<        ' 

897;    characleristicn    ,_    _.„ ,  _,___,  .. 

899,  iii.  68-Tl;  of  tbe  Seal,  Ba-  Hastings,!-.  139. 

r<^re's  work  upon,  V.  fil3.  Lollardism  in  England,  iii-  37. 

Jaft,  human,  increase  in  the  time  of,  London,  in  the  17ch  century,  ii.  479; 

ii.  177.  devoted  to  the  national  cause,480- 

Ijncoln  Cathedral,  painted  window  481;   its  public  spirit,  iii.  18;  ita 

in,  i.  438.  prosperity  during  the  ministry  of 

Lingard,  Dr..  hie  account  of  the  can-  Lord  Chatham,  iii.  347;  conduct 

duct  of  James  IL  towards  Lord  of,  at  the  Kesloration,  388 ;  eStota 

Boche*ter,iiL307;  bis  obiiil;' asa  of  Che  Great  Plague  upon,  iv.  33; 

hinorian,  it.  41 ;  bia  stricturea  on  ita  excitement  on  occasion  of  the 

tha  Triple  Alliance,  43.  tax  on  cider  proposed  by  Bule'a 

Uterarrmen  more  independentthan  ministry,  vi.  M;  Universty  of.  Ma 

AnnerlT,  ii.  190-198;  their  influ-  University. 

CBce.  193-194;  abjectncss  of  their  Long  Parliament  (the),  controversy 

cuadition    during    the     reign    of  on  ita  merits,  i.  338-340;  its  flrsC 

as«TgeII.,4O0,  ioi;  their  impor-  meeting,  157,  ii. 466;  iuearlypi^- 

tance  Co  cod CcniUng  parties  in  the  ceedinge,  i.  468,  470;  its  conduct 

nign  of  Queen  Anne,  t.  384;  en-  .in  reference  to  the  civil  war,  471; 

conragement  afforded  to,  by  the  its  nineteen  proposilionB,  486 ;  ite 
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balte,  190,  t»ii  ctmsaTwl  iyiSt.  L'OuTertan,Ti>iuiuunt,ri.3S6,S9l>- 

BalLun,  491:  iti  erron  in  the  con-  SSS. 

dact  of  the  w»r,  4S4 ;  treMmeiit  of  Love,  (nperiori^  of  [he  Romani  over 

it  liT  the  anuv,  4flT ;  re<:Bpitulation  the  Greelu  in  their  delineitioiu  o^ 

of  tig  act).  I'i.  468;   iu  ituinder  i.  83;  chun  in  the  nature  of  th* 

of  Smlfonl   defendiid,  4T1;    sent  piwion  of,  84;  cttu>ed  bj  the  io- 

" '--  ~-   ''JIuhurgh  to  mtch  tioductioa  of  the  Northern  eleount, 


i,t7-i\  nfuKSto 


"  Love  for  Love,"  by  Consreve,  iv. 


■■.S." 


peached,  47'  ,      .       , 

king,  41jj;  it«  coiidilioiu  of  recon-  "Love  in  >  Wood,"  wbeD  acted,  St. 

ditation,  486. 
Longiniu,  i.  142, 143. 
Lope,  hi>  diilinctioD  u 

a  soldier,  iii.  SI.  odo. 

Lordi,  tlie  House  of,  in  position  pre-  Luciui,  r.  38T. 

yious  to  the  Keetoratian,  iii.  287 ;  Luther,  his   declaration  against  the 

biy  in  1770,  iv.  m.          "  rf "the  contest  which  'began  with 

Lorenio  de  lledici,  stale  of  Italy  in  hie  preaching  against  the   Indul- 

hb  time,  i,  -278.  gencet  and  terminiled  with   tha 

Lorenzo  de  Medivi    (the  roanger],  treatv  of  Westphalia,  iv.  314-888; 

dedication  of  Macbhivelli'B  Pnnce  was  the  product  of  his  age,  i.  333; 

to  him,  i.  303.  del^nce  of,  by  Alterbuiy,  vi.  113. 

Loretto  plunder  of,  iv.  849.  Lycurgua,  i.  IBi. 

Louis  XCV.,  iiii  conduct  in  respect  Lyuai,  anecdote  by  Plutarch  of  hit 

to  the  Spanish  succession,  iii.  89,  speech  fbr  the  AUieoian  tribunal*, 

""     ' '        '        rlcdginent,  on  the  iv.  117. 


of  h»grandsou,  lOD;  hi)  proceed-  Uacbnmey,  original    name    of  dM 

ingt  in  support  of  his  crandsoa  Bumey  family,  v.  360. 

fhilip,  1U9-I27;    his  reverses  in  Hachiavelli,  his  woriu,by  P«rier,  L 

Germany,  lulv,  and  the  Nether-        887;    general    r'- -'  '-'- 

lauds,  129;    his  policy,   iii.   SOB  j  '     -- 

character  of  his  government,  308,  icicu   lui   ii^um.   ••^i  •-• ,  ^s .  mm 

811;  his  military  evplaite,  iv.  G;  elevaledsentinienlsandjust%-iewa, 

his  iirajecla  and  aHected  modera-  STO;  held   in  high  estiniatioii   by 

'Iriple  Alliance,  41 ;  his  conquest  moral  feeling  in  Italy  in  his  time, 

of  tranche  Conit^,  43 ;    his  treaty  272 ;  his  character  as  a  man,  391 ; 

with  Cliarlfl),  £3;  the  early  part  as  a  poet,293;  as  a  dramaIist,S9e; 

of  his  reign  a  time  of  licenne,  iv.  as  a  statesman,  XUI,  30U,  3U9,  313- 

361;  his  devotion,  V.  339;  his  late  317;   his   PHncc,  30U;  e;tcetlence 

regret  tbr  bis  extravagance,  ii.  3B;  of  his  precepts,  311;  hia  candor, 

his  cliaracler  and  person,  iii.  &7-  313;  campanson  belweer)  him  and 

BOi  his  injuriouB  mduence  upon  Montesquieu,  311;  his  ityie,  311 ; 

religion,  84.  his     levitv,    316;     hia    historicai 

Louis  XV.,  his  government,  ii.  84-  works,  318;  lived   to  witness  ths 

06.  iv.  293.  last  struggle  for  Floreatine  libei- 

Louis  XVI.,  V,  14T-118,  155-lST,  ii.  ty,  819 ;  Ms  works  and  character 

87.  misnpresenled,  319;    his  rerruuni 

Luuls  XVIIL,  rertoratioD  of,  com-  unbonond  till  longafter  hisdeath, 


pared  with  that  of  Charles  h.,  Iii. 
iai,itg. 
Louisbuig,  fall  o^  iii.  9 
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INDEX.  46fi 

Uaekenzie,  Hcnrj,  bin   ridicule  of  H>l*gs,  nav*!  baUls  near,  in  1704, 

the  Nabob  cla».  iy.  283.  iii.  110. 

Mackenzie,  Mr.,  his  diimiHa)  iiuiat-  Haicotm,  Sir  John,  nview  of  hii  Life 

ed  on  by  (irenville,  vi.  70.  of  Lord  Clire,  iv.  1!)4-30S:  value 

Hackiniorh,  Sir  James,  review   of  of  hii  work,  lOB;  hit  partiality  for 

his   History  of  the   Revolution  in  Clire.  S;iT;  hi*  defence  of  C five's 

Kncland,  iii.  i&l-3ii;    comparison  conduct  towards  Urn ichand,  248. 

wilh  Fox's  History  of  James  tl.,  Mnllet.  Uavid,  patronage  of  by  Bute, 

2aa;  cliBracterurhisonttorr.2sai  vi.  11. 


nualitiu  as  an  hietorjan,  au9 ;  l.ls 

tion,  and  Sadlcr-s  objections  to  it. 

vindication  IVom  the   impntations 

ii.  217,  218,  222,  223, 228, 3M,  271, 

of  the  editor,  26-2.  270-2T8i  change 
in  bis  opinion)  produced  by  tEe 
French  Kevolulion,  363i  Ub  mod- 

372. 

eration,  368-370;  his  historical  jus- 

Addison,  V.  338,850. 

lice,   277,  378!    lemembranca  of 

him  at  Holland  Houm,  iv.  135. 

i.208. 

Hacleane,   Colonel,    agent  in  Eng- 

land for  Warren  Hastings,  v.  U, 

63. 

Manilla,  capitulation  of.vi.  38. 

Macphenon,  Jamee,  i.  Tl,  831,  vi. 

Mannerism  of  Johmmn,  ii  123. 

210;  a  favorite  author  with   Na- 

Hanofiefd, Lord,  hie   character  and 

poleon,  v.  61S;  dnpised  by  John- 

Ulente, iii.  223;   his  rejection  of 

son,  ii,  118. 

the  overtures  of  Newcastle,  231; 

bis  elevation,  334,  vi.  13 ;  his  frieml- 

capitulatioi   to  the  French,  302; 

of  his  specchce,  vi.  104. 
Manso,  MTlton'a  Kplslle  (o,  i.  313. 
ManufacIur^A  and  comment  o'f  Italy 

Kwlrid,  capture  o^  by  lh«  Eagtish 

amy  in  i7l>3,  iii.  IIU. 

..      _    _ jtury,  i.  275-277. 

Us^axine  (a),  delightful   Invention  Manuficluriiig  and  agricnltural  la- 

for  a  veiy  idle  or  a  very  busy  man,  borers,  comparison  of  their  cvndl- 

i.  156;  rvsembles  the  little  angels  tion.  Ii.  117-118. 

of  the  Uabbinical  tradition,  15S,  ManufscturinK  system  (the),  Soath- 

157.  ey'a  opinion  upon,  Ii.  146;  ila  ef- 

MairdaleD  College,  treatment  of,  bv  feet  on  the  health,  117. 

James  U.,  iii.  al8;  Addison's  con-  Uarat,  his  bust  substituted  !br  ths 

nection  with  it,  v.  337.  eUtues  of  the  Alartyrs  of  Christi- 

UahOD,  Lord,  Kevieir  of  his  Hielory  anity,  iv.  34S ;  his  laaguago  about. 

of  the  War  of  the  Sttccession  in  Bar^re,  v.  loB,  laOi  hia  bust  torn 

Spain,  iii.  Tfi-llS;  his  qualities  as  down.  602. 

-iU  historian,  76,  77;  liis  enplana-  Marcet.  Mrs.,  her  Dialogues  onPolit- 


tion  of  the  tinandal  condition  of 

icai  Etouomy,  i.  307. 

Spain,  86;  his  opinions  on  the  Par- 

of Wilkes,  vi.  60. 

tition  Treaty,  U0-S2 ;  his  represen- 

tations  of   tJatdiual    Porto   Car- 

Maria  Theresa,  her  accesaion  to  the 

rero,  101;  his  opinion  of  the  peace 

throne,  v.  184;  her  situation  and 

personal  qoalitics,   186,  163;    her 

the  Spanish  Succearion,  131;  his 

unbroken  spirit,  173;   pves  birth 

ceniuie  of  Uarley,  132;  and  view 

to  the  future  emperor,  Joseph  II., 

173:  liercoranation,  173;  enthusi- 

of the  preseDt  day  to  the   Whigs 

astic  loyalty  and  war-ciy  of  Hun- 

garj-,     171;     her    brothet^i: 
Prince    Charles  of  Lorraine,  de- 


feated by  Frederic  the  Gi 
u.  Chotusiti,  174;  she  cedee  ^ 

I,  Madame  de,  iv.  364.  17fi;  her  husband,  Fnndt, 
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to  tka  Impcri*!  Thnme,  ITS;  ahe  Heer  Coutm,  hii  taleati,  ir.  3Mi 

iHolv«  U  bumble  Freileric,  206;  hi>  depositioa  uid  revenge,  308. 

■ucceeds  in  obuining  the  adhe-  Meer  J»ffler,  his  conBpiracy,  iv,  310; 

-■- '  Rusuik,  206;  bur  letter  to  hiB  conduct  during  tha  twttle  or 

'"  '  Plussy,  2*3.  SMj  his  pecuniiiy 
tnoHctians  vrjih  Clive,  261:  hu 
priKeediiiKb  on  being  threatened 

ber  death,  V,  431-434,  4Sg,  ITD.  by  the  Great  Mogul,  2A6:  hii  feus 

Harino,  Saa,  viiiled  by  Addison,  t.  of  the  English,  uid  itiinguet  with 

a4fl.  Che  Dutch,  368;  depwed  and  re- 

Harlborough,  Dncheu  of,  her  fKend-  sealed  br   the  English,  S6fl;   his 

ship  vith  Con^ve,  iv.  408;  her  death,  9f0;  hit  U^   bequest  to 

inscHpIion  on  his  monument,  W9.  Lord  CllTe,  STB. 

Harlboruugh,  Duke  ol',  i.  S59;    bis  Melancthon,  lii.  T. 

conrenion  to  Wbipsisni,  iii.  129;  Melrills,  Lord,  his  impsMhrnent,  Ti. 

bis  acquaintance  with  the  Ouehew  393. 

or  Cleveland,  and  commencement  Hemmiuf,  compared  to  SirW.  Tern- 

of  bis  epiendid  fortune,  iv.  3T3;  pie,  iv,  113. 

notice  of  Addison's  poem  ia  his  Memoin  of  Sir  William  Temple,  re- 
honor,  v.  3W.  view  of,  iv.  1-115;  wanting  in 
Marlborou^   and  Godolphin,  their  selection  and  compre»ioii.  3. 

policy,  V.  3B3.  Memoin  of  the  Lifeof  Wanen  HaH- 

Marooai  (the),  of  Surinam,  vi.  886-  ingSj  review  of,  v.  1-148. 

888,  Hemoirs,   writen  of,   neglected  I^ 

Manh,  Bishop,  bis  opposition  to  Cal-  hiatorians,  i.  433. 

vinistic  doctrine,  iv.  178.  Memory,  comparative  views  of  ths 

HaitiniquB,  capture  of,  vi.  33.  importance  of,   bv  Plato   and  br 

Martin's  Qluitrations  of  the  Pilgrim's  Bacon,  iii.  4fi4. 

Progress,  and  of  Paradisi  Lost,  ii.  Menander,  the  lost  comediea  of,  T. 

381.  376. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  V.  333.  Mendacium.  different  species  of,  V. 

HHry,  Quren,  iii.  31.  430. 

Masqne,  the  lulian,  i.  218.  Mendoia,  Hurtado  de,  iii.  91. 

MoBsinger,  slInsioD  to  his  "Virgin  Mercenarie«,emnlovmentof,inlt»^, 

Hutyr,"  i.  23e;  his  fondness  for  i.  233;  its  political  consequences, 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  iii.  384;  and  moral  etTccte,  3Sfi. 

SO;  indeliiAte  writing  in  his  dro-  Messiah,  Pope's,  translated  into  IM- 

mai,  iv.  366.  in  vene  by  Johnson,  vi.  ITS. 

Mathematical    reasoning,    ii.    103  ;  Metals,  the  prwious,  production  of, 

studies,  their  advantages  and  de-  vi.  361. 

(teta,  vi.  343.  Metaphj^ical  accuracy  incompatible 

Mathematics,  comparative  estimate  with  aucceseful  poelrv,  i.  339. 

of,  by  Plato  and  by  Baeon,  iii.  Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  ^s  ability  and 

451.  disinterestednem,  iv.  298. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  iv.  338.  Helbodists,  their  rise  unnotiied  by 

Maxims,  general,  their  uselessoeis,  some  writers  of  the  history  of  Eng- 

i.  310.  land    under    Geoi^   II.,   i.   43S; 

Msynoolh,   Mr.   Gladstone's    objec-  their  early  object,  iv.  318. 

tions  to  the   vote  of  money  for,  Mexico,  exactions  of  the   Spaniah 

iv.  1TB.  viceroys  in,  exceeded  by  the  Eng- 

Mecca,  iv.  301.  lish  agents  In  Bengal,  iv.  386. 

Medals,  Addison's  Treatise   on,  v.  Michell,  Sir  Francis,  iii.  401. 

329,351.  Middle  atres,   inconsistency  in    tha 

Medici,  Lorenio  de.    8m  Lorenio  schoolmen  of  the,  ii.  IIG. 

de  Medici.  Middlesex  election,  the  constitutiaii- 

'  '          oa  in  relation  to  it,  vi.  101, 


the  science  of,  by  Plato  and  by 

Bacon,  iiL  151-456. 


Hiddleton,  Dr.,  nmaikt  <x 


0yQoO^\c 


"  Hidsammv  T^Jgbt'i  Dremin,^'  »aian 
in  which  the  word  "transLMed"  ia 
therein  uned,  y.  ISO. 

Milan,  Addinon-g  ri.it  to,  v.  846. 

Uilitaiy  science,  itudied  br  Midii>' 
relli,  i.  306. 

Milituy  service,  relntive  adaptation 
of  different  da»«»  fop.  i.  280. 

Uilitia  (the),  coulrol  of,  br  Charlei  I. 
or  b;  the  Parliuneat,  i.  IBS. 

Hill,  Juneg,  hiimerits  aaa  hiitariRn, 
iii.  STT,  378i  defoct«  of  hii  HintOTT 
of  British  India,  iv.  166  1»6;  his 
onfeimesa  towards  Clive  b  rhonc- 
ter,  237;  bis  Ejisbv  on  Govem- 
ment  reviewed,  ii.  S-fil;  his  Iheo- 


U,  At,  S6,  71-78,  122-137  j  the 
leviewer  ibiltt  the  issue,  68,  HI, 
128;  Ikils  Co  streagtheo  Mill's  po- 
sitions,?!;  and  maaifesls  great  dU- 
ingeDUODsnesa,  115-118,  1^,  130. 

Uillu,  Lady,  her  vase  Ibr  venes,  v. 
271. 

UiltoD,  review  oF  bis  Treatise  oa 
ChrisUsn  Doctrine,  Mr.  l.emon'i 
discover^  oF  the  MS.  of  it,  i.  302; 
bis  ttyle,  203;  hie  theological 
opinioas,  201;  his  poetry  bis  great 
reneml  reinembrance, 


loft^ 


.ment,  2 


29;  bis 


tam.  36^iO;  objections  to  tbem, 
30..32i  bis  views  upon  the  qualiti' 
cations  of  voters,  Sa-M ;  objections 
to  them,  36-38,  41,  42;  conrounds 

■lion  with  those  oT  the  human 
race,  38, 30;  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  jieople  understand  their  own 
interest,  42;  refu— ' '  ■■■' 


and  the  reviewer,  K8-ISS;  tbe  ra- 
viewer  mistakes  tbe  points  at  issue, 
SS,  60,61,65,70,77-114;  and  ml». 
represents  arguments,  62,  S3, 80, 71, 
'3,  74;  rafutatioD  of  hia  positions, 


211;  I 


te  monarchy. 


of  goremmeni,  U ;  his  obj  ection 
to    a   Democracy    onlv    practical 

tbat  a  pureljr  aristocratic  lurm  of 

13;  so  also  an  absolute  mon 
13,  14;  refuUtJan  of  these 
ments,  15.  16,  IS;  hia  inconsisten- 
ciea,  16,  17,  9«,  97,121;  his  nar- 
row views,  10,20;  bis  Icgic^  defl- 

in  the  use  of  terms,  103-108;  aC- 
tempta  to  prove  that  no  combina- 
tion of  the  simple  forms  of  eov- 
aroment  can  exist,  21,  23;  retuta- 


poetty,  213,  376;  hi» 
Allegro  and  Penseroso.  215;  hia 
Comus  and  Samson  Agonistes, 
215;  his  minor  poems,  210;  appre- 
ciated the  literature  of  modem 
Italy,  218 ;  his  Paradise  Kegained 
SIS;  parallel  between  him  and 
Dante,  17-IS,  Kg./  his  Sonnets 
most  exhibit  hu  peculiar  charac- 
ter, 232;  his  pubfic  conduct,  233; 
bis  deteiicB  of  the  execution  of 
Charies  I.,  248;  his  rerulaliun  of 
Salmasius,  248 ;  his  conduct  under 
the  Protector,  240;  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  him  from  his 
eontenipurarieg,  253;  noblest  qual- 

him,  260;  his  defeiice  of  the  f^e- 
dom  of  the  press,  and  tbe  right  of 
private  judgment,  262;  his  bold- 
ness in  the  maintenance  of  bis 
opinions,  263;  recapitulation  ofhis 
literary  merits,  264;  one  of  tbe 
most  "  correct "  poets,  ii.  338;  his 
egotism,  82;  effect  of  his  btind- 
neSB  upon   his  gflDins,  351;  Diy- 

Hilton  and  Cowley,  an  imiginaiy 
conveiaation  between,  touching 
the  great  Civil  War,  i.  113-138. 

Hilton  and  Shakapeare,  Gharacler  of, 
Johnson's  observations  on,  ii.  4tT. 

Hindan,  battle  of,  ill.  247. 

Hinds,  great,  the  prodactof  tbeir 
times.i.  333,  336. 

Uines,  Spanish-American,  iU.  85,  vi. 
35L 

Hiiiistere,  veto  by  Parliament  on 
their  slppoiotment,  i.  487;  theit 
responsibility  lesaaned  by  tbe  fisv- 
alution,  631. 

Hinorca,  capture  of;  by  the  French, 
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Hinority,  period  of^  at  Atbens,  i.       364 ;  miOtipIied  under  Jnnra,  Wl ; 

ISl,  1U3.  coaoived  at  b;  Bacon.  402. 

"Minuu   gunal"    Cbariea   Town-    Moiuon,  Mr,  one  of  ibenewconadl* 

■hend'n    excUmftLoa  on  huiing        lora  under  the  Regulating  Act  tar 

liuLe'a  maiden  tfetOx,  vL  S3.  India,  t.W;  bii  oppwition  U  Httb- 

Miiabenn,    Dumant'i    recolleeliooa        ing>,  40 ;  his  death  and  it*  impor- 

of,  iii.  71-74;  his  babk  of  giving        tsnl conutquencea,  M. 

campaund  nicknunea,   T2;    com-    Uontagu,  Butl,  review  of  Ua  edi- 

Cd  witliWiltuB,T3;  withChal^  tioa  of  Loid  Bacon's  worlo, 
,  72, 73.  iii.    33S-lafi  j    chuuUr    of    U* 

UiasiouBnes,  Catholic,  their  zeal  and        work,    338-34S;   hi)   eipUtutio 

ipirit,  iv.  300.  -'  '— '    "-'-=-•- -'-  -— 

Mitlbid,  Mr.,  bis  History  of  Gnece 

reviewed,!.  1T2-201;  i«  popular- 

ily  greaUr  Uuut  ita  menla,  173: 

ba  chiracleristiai    IT3,  174,  177, 

4W-4^i  bis  Mepricism  and  polit- 
ical prejudicea,  178,  18S;  hit  -' 

miration  of  an  uligarchy,  and 

eroDce  of  Spana  to  Athens,  i. 

IS3;  hiaviewB  in  regardlo  L^ 

gus,  189;  reprobates  Che  Itli 

■yatem  of  Athena,  IW;  hia 

airness,  ISl,  tai;  hia  niisrepreasn- 


argumenu  in  defence  of  Bacon'i 
eooducl  towards  Ewci,  373-37S; 
his  Bxiiusee  for  Bacon'a  UM  of 
tortiira,  and   his   lampBring  with 


103  ;     his     eomplalnta 
'  iletpoung 


n,in- 


17-430. 


wuoa  of  t)eiaoBthenai,  1U1-1B3,  Montagu,  Cbarlea,  aoacs  oi  nim,  t. 

195,197;  his  panialitv  for  .£achi-  S38;  ubtaina  mrmission  for  Addi- 

nea.  103,  ICU;  his  adnuration  of  aon  to  retain  hia  fellowahip  dnnng 

monarchies  IBG;  hia  Keneral  pref-  his  Cravela,  338;  Addisoa'a  Epia- 

erence  of   the  Barbariana  to  the  tie  to  him,  SSO;  sea  aba  Uali&x, 

tireeks,  ISQi   his  defidendea    as  Lord, 

an  htatorian,  196, 197 ;  hia  indiOer-  Montague,  Lord,  ii.  399. 

""''■■'          "        ' '' "ypur-  Montapie,  Maiv,  her  '    " 


lloquial   powera,  i 

Montague 

Haatinga,  74.  Montesquieu,  his  stvl*.  i.  314,  tL 


Uodem  hJstoiT,  the   period  of 
But,  i.  532. 


Mogul    the  Great,  v.  87;  plondsred  Mont  Cenia,  v.  349. 

by  Haatinga,  74.  Montesquieu,  his  stvl*.  i.  314,  ri. 

Mohammed  Uaia  Khan,  hia  dkarac-  3S4,  3«fi;  Horace  Walpola'a  opin- 

ter,  V.  18;  selected  by  Clive,  21;  ion  of  him,  iii.  IM;  ought  io  have 

his  capture,  confinement  at  Cal-  atvled   his  work  tEipril  tir  k$ 

cutia  and  IvieaH,  25.  Lni,  i.  148. 

Holifere,  iv.  ast.  Montesquieu  and  MachiavelU,  OHn- 

Molwitz,  battle  of,  r.  17L  puison  between,  i.  314, 

Mompessou,    Sir    Giles,  conduct  of  Montgomeiy,  Mr.  Robert,  hie  Om- 

Bacon  in  regard  to  hii  patent,  iii.  nipreaence   of  the  Deity  review- 

401,  408;  abandoned  to  the  ven-  ei,    ii.     199;     character    of    hit 

geanee  of  the  Commons,  418.  P™ti7,    200-911;    Bis    "Satan," 

Monarchy,  abeulule,   establishment  210-812. 

of,  in  continental  states,   i.  481;  Montreal,  capture  d,  by  the  British, 

Mitford's  admiration  of^  196.  in  1760,  iii.  846. 

Hooarchy,  the  English,  in  the  16th  Moody,  M^or  Thomas,  hia  report! 

centunr,  iii.  15,  20-  on  the  captured  negroes  reTiowed, 

Mouiuiuh,  capture  of  the  fort  of,  by  vi.  361-404  ;    his  charaelar,  36^ 

"  -    '       igh,  iii.  115,  lie.  363,  404;  characteTiatJca  <f  h«  n- 

Duke  of,    iii.  300;    hia  port,  364,  402;  its  recrattioD,  364; 
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„        „  r.  Uoog«l, 

STS;  huiDconnaieacies,  37Ti  and  Htbotn,   clan    of    EnglbhoH 

■rroneoua    dtductions,    3Tg,    3ttO,  wbom  the  luuM  wu  appili 

i.  ^11;  proper,  comet  epdling  i>f| 

Moore,  Dr.,  exbrnet  from  hia  "  Zelu-  Naplee,  v.  M7. 

CO,"  ii.  420.  Napoleon,  hie  polkv  and  actJODS  as 

Hoon'a  Life  of  Lord  Bttoii,  review  First  (Jonsul,  v.  bl3,  614,  b3i;  vi. 

of,  ii.  334-36T;  ita  sty^c  and  mat-  SS3,  386;  iila  ireaCmiMit  of  Harare, 

ler,  S21)    Bimilea    in   hia  "  LalU  v.    &14-Sia,    GIS,    G:»-S2«i     hia 

BooklL"  lii.  489.  literary  styie  516;  his  opinion  of 

Hoorthedabad,  its  sitiuUioa  and  im-  Bar«re'a  abilities,   62*    63^;   his 

portaace,  t.  T.  military  geniua,  vi.  £93,  294;  hia 

Hani  feeling,  staU  of,  in  Italy  in  the  early  pn>af  of  Ulenta  for  war,  iv. 

time  of  tfiohiavelli,  i.  271.  3i)7;  fiia  hold  on  tiie  affecCIona  of 

Horslity  of  flutarch  and  the  hilto-  hia  Bubiects,  vi,  14;  devotion  of 
rianaof  bisscliool,  i.  368;  political,  hia  Old  Guanl  Burpassed  by  ibU 
low  etaadard  of,  alUr  the  Boston-  of  the  garrison  of  Areot  to  Clive, 
tion,  SIS.  iv.  91S;  Ur.  Hallam's  parallel  be- 
More,  Sir  Thomufl,  iv.  306,  vi.  416.  tween  him  and  Cromwell,  i.  604; 

Hoaes,  Bacon  coiDpared  to,  by  Cnw-  compared  with  Philip  II.  of  fipain, 

ley,  iii.  403.  iii.  7S;  protest  of  Lord   Holland 

"Hountain"  (the),  their  principles,  against    hie    deuotion,    Iv.    S13; 

V.  1G4,  455;  their  intentions  tuw-  threatens  to  invade  England,  vi. 

ards  the  King,  45a,  4S7;  its  con-  287;  auecdoles  respecting,  iii.  23S, 

teats  with  the  Girondists.  4oS,  45LI,  S3T,  v.  357,  495,  vi.  40S. 

462-466;  its  triumph,  473.  Nareg,  Kev.  Dr.,  review  of  his  Bm^ 

"  Mountain  of  Light,''  iii.  145.  leigh  ajid  hie  Timee,  iii.  1-36. 

Hound    Bey,   his    aslonisliuicnt  at  National  Assembly.     See  Asaembly. 

BuonaparlK's    diminutive'  tigure,  National    Debt,   Soulhey's    — •■ — 

V.  36T  of,  ii.  '"  "'    -'^-  -' ■ 
^tion, 

,_  .  .._.  National  feeling,  low  stale  of,  after 

Hoylan,  Hr.,  review  of  his  CoUec-  the  Uestorslion,  i.  525. 

tion  of  tlie  Opinions  of  Lord  Hoi-  Natural   hlsIoTj,  a   body  of,  com- 

kud  as  recorded  in  the  Journals  menced  by  Bacon,  iii.  433. 

of  tb«  Houaa  of  Loids,  iv.  413-  Natural  religion,  ir.  30-2,  303. 

126.  Nature,   Uryden'a   violaliont   of.   i. 

Mnciiia,  the  famoua  Roman  lawyer,  369;    exteraal,    Danle' 


I,  i.  T2,  74;  fbelin;  ol 
i  fijT,  73;  not  the  K 
lest  poetical  inipin 


Hudiiy,  Begum,  v.  24,  43.  present  age  fm,  73;  not  the  eourco 

Monro,  Sir  Hector,  v.  72.  of  the  highest  — -"-'  :—;—:-■■ 

Huaro,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  238.  73,  ~' 

Uunaler,  Bishop  of,  iv.  33. 

Mur|diy,Mr.. his  kuowledgeof  stage        __.„_.. .. 

efiecLT.  873;  bis  opinion  of  "The    Negroes,  their  legal  condilion  in  tb« 
Witlings,"  273.  West  Indies,  vi.  307-310;  their  n- 

Husaulmans,  their  resiilance  to  the  ligioua  condition,  311-313;  their 
□raclicei  of  Knrrlish  law.  v.  dS.  social  and  industrial  capacities, 
361-402;  Major  Moody's  theory 
of  an  instinctive  anlipathr  between 
them  and  the  Whites,  and  its  refu- 
tation, 385-367;  prejudices  against 


liCrthoUi; 
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1  in  tlw  Unitta  Statn,  3«8,  NoDconroniiit^.      Bet   IHncnt    and 

'— TUitJoii  belweea  them  Church  of  EngUnd. 

"     I,  370-878;    their  Normandy,  v.  77. 

IbigenM*,  ii.  31CL 

SuilDUD.  StW-SXtt;  inb«biluits  of  Nor'     "           ■'       ■  • 

Hi)^,    890-400;    their    probable  D: 

Nelion,  So'uthej--*  Lifs  of,  ii.  13B. 

Mew  AuliaCis  of  Bacon,  remaik-  „ 

able  pa»a^  is,  iii.  488.  meat,  v.  Sb;  hi*  denre  to  obtain 

Hairbeiy,  Ur ,  alliuioii  to  hii  pa«ts-  the    remoTal    of    Hastings    63] 

"■ '■— :  <"•  change    in    hia    dnigns,  and  ita 

cauw,  57:  big  geow,  tact,  and  ui- 
banit^,    128;    hii  weight   in   th* 

.    .  .  miniitiy,  vi.  13;  Chancellor  of  (1m 

aeaa    or    me   adDiinistralion,   iii.  £xchequer,100;  Btthe  beadof  tin 

22a;  hii   negoliationa  with   Fox,  ministiy,  382 ;  reeigni,  23Si  fonni 

S»7,  S28;  attacked  in  Farliameat  a  ivalitioo  with  Fox,  2S9;  the  reo- 

br  Chatham,  229;  hia  iairigues,  ogniied  bead!  of  the  Toiy  pfttj, 

234;  big  renignation  of  office,  23G;  248. 

wnt  tbr  by  the  king  on  Cliatbnni'a  Northern    and   Soothem    conntiies, 

dismisul,  23S;  leader  of  the  Whig  difference  of  moral  feeling  in,  L 

aristocracv,  23B;   motivee  for  hii  285,238. 

coalition  with  Chatham,  940;  his  Novele,  popular,  chancier  of  tfaoM 

perfidy  towards  thi!  Iiing.  242;  hii  which    preceded    UJsi    Bumey'* 

lealouny  of  Fox,  212;  hi>  itroiig  Evelina,  r.  319. 

government  with   Chatham,  24^  November,  fliUi  of,  i-  247. 

344;  hia  character  aod  borough  Novum  Uiguium,  admiration  excit- 

indueace,  473;   hia  contata  with  ed  br  it  beibre  it  was  published, 

Henry  Fox,  472;  hia  power  and  iii.  388;  and  allerwBrde,  40U ;  con- 

CitroHage,  vi.  7,  8;  his  anpopu-  tra«t  between  it«  doctrine  and  the 

rity    after    (he    resignation    of  ancient  philoaopby,  438,  448,  48C; 

Chatham,  34,  36;  he  quits  office,  its  flnt  book  the  greatest  peiilbmi- 


Newton,  John,  his  connedjon  with  Nugent,  Lord,  review  of  tail  Hemo- 

the   slave-trade,  iii.  421;  hia  at-  rials  of  John   Hampden  aod  hii 

tachmenl  to  the  doctrinea  of  pre-  P»ny,  ii-  427. 

destination,  iv.  176.  Nugent.  Robert  Cnggs,  vi.  18. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i.  207;  hia  resi-  Nui]comar,hispartinIherevalnlioiia 

deoce  in  Leicester  Square,  v.  252;  in   Benf^,  v.  19,  20;  bia  eer^-icn 

MiibrBQcbe'a  admiration  of  him,  dispensed  with   by  Hastings,  24; 

340;  JDVented  the  method  of  flux-  hia    rancor    against    Uahommcd 

ions    aimultaaeoualy    with    Leib-  Reza  Khan,  26;  his  a11isnr«  with 

nitz,  i.  324.  the  majority  of  the  new  ccundL 

"New  Zealander"  {die),  ir.  301,  i.  42,  43;  hia  committal  for  tvlony, 

""),  102,201,11. 41,  43.  trial,  and   nntenca,  46,  M;   lui 


Niagara,  conqueat  of,' iii.  244.  deatL,  48, 

Nichola,  Dr.,  v.  6. 

Niineguen,  congiHB  at,  iv-GS;  hol- 


blogid  sovereign, 
Nizam  _»l  Miilk,  Vicwoy  of  the  Dee-        IJoring 


Dates,  Titua,  remarks  on  hia  plot,  iij. 
iginallr  r   deputy  of  the        296-800. 

overeign,  V.  69.  "-  ' "" --.r_L 

"    eroyoft 
211. 
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Oehiaci   Bourdo,  Hi.  SiS;  hit  Mr-  Ornioiid,  Duke  oT,  lii.  108,  lOS. 

mans  on  fate  and  free-will  tnuu-  Orainl,  tbe  Princess,  iii.  109. 

lated  b;  Lady  Bacon,  34S.  Orthodoxy,  at  one  linie  a  ejrnoDTma 

Odd  (the),  the  peculiar  pnrincfl  of  for  ignorance  and   stupidity,   it. 

HoTKB  Walpole,  Iii.  ISl.  343. 

"Old  Bachelor,"  CoDgreve'e, iv. 389.  Oaboma,  Sir  PeMr,  inndent  of  Tem- 

Old  Sarum.  its  cause  pleaded  by  Ju-  pie  with  the  son  and  daughter  ot, 

niuB,v.  88.  It.  ia,aa. 

Old  whig,  AddtooD'i,  V.  117.  Osbomt,  Tbom*s,tbe  bookaeller,  tI 

Oteron,  v.  MN.  181. 

OliRBrchj,  charactcriatics  of,  1.  IBl-  OHJan  i.  IT,  831. 

Ui.  Ostracum,  1. 181, 182. 

Olympic  pimes,  HendotiH'  hlatorf  Oswald,  James,  vi.  13. 

read  at,  i.  381.  Otway,  li.  101. 

Omai.  his  appearencfl  at  Dr.  Boi^  Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  136,  488. 

D«y'a   concerla,  V.  25Tj   anecdote  Ovid,  Addison's  Motes  to  the  3d  and 

aboBt,  i.  W.  3d  books  of  hIa  Hetamor^oses, 

Omichnnd,  bit  poaitioii  in  India,  It.  v.  398. 

238;  his  treachery  towards  Clive,  Owen,  Hr.  Robert,  ii.  140. 

»41-24B.  Oxford,  v.  887. 

OmnipreMnce  of  the  Deity,  Robert  Oxford,  Earl  of  8c<  Harlev,  Robert. 

MontgDmerr'B  reviewed,  ii.  191).  Oxford,  Univenilf  of,  its  inleriority 

Opinion,  public  its  power,  iii.  109.  to  Cambridge  >n  intellectual  ac- 

Opposition,  naiiiiuncntan-,  when  it  tivity,  Iii.  34-1,  344;   it>  disaffec- 

liegantoUkearegularfbrm,ii.433.  lion  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  v. 

Orange,  the  Prince  of,  iv.  49;   the  102,  vi.  38;  rose  into  favor  with 

^^"igsinst'uie^tWh'  5a':hiS  e government un     r     uU,v. 

marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary,  flO.  _ 

Orators,  Athenian,  essay  on,  i.  139-  '^■ 

'    'r  wotIeb  Painting,    ccrreefness    in, 


ahonld  be    read,    14B;  causes  of 
their  greatness  found  in  their  ed- 

causes  of  its  decline  in  England 

after  the  civil  wbi«,  iii.  16T. 

noation,  149;  modem  oratoni  ad- 

Paley,  Archdeacon,  vi.  381:  Mr. 
Glirls(on.,'B  opinion  of  his  defence 

ence  than  lo  the  reporters,  161. 

of  the  Church,  iv.  1!2:  his  reason- 

Oratory, how  to  be  criticined,  1. 149 ; 

ing  the  same  as   that  by  which 

to  be  estimated  on  principles  dif- 

Socrates con  lilted  Artstodemus, 
303;  his  views  on  "  Ihe  origin  of 

ferent  from  thorn  applied  to  other 

prwluctions,   IM;    its  object   not 

evil,"  ii.  373,  S7B. 

tmth  but  pewuasion,  ISO:   little 

Pallas,  Iha  birthplace  of  Goldsmith, 

of  it  left  in  modem  davs.  161;  ef- 

vi. IBl. 

fect  of  the  tHedom  of  the    press 
npon  i^  161;  practice  and  diui- 
pline  give  Buperiorilv  in,  as  in  the 
art  of  war,  166;  effect  of  the  di- 
vision of  iabor  upon,  IM;  those 

ney,  V.  2T(. 

Papacy,  its  influence,  iv.  314;  eflTect 

Paper  currenev,   Southey'a  notions 

study  Dante  next  to  Demosthenes, 
78;  ltd  necewily  tn   m    English 

of,  ii.  161, 163.    . 

251-S.-.3.  Papists  and  Puritans,  perwKutlnn  of, 

Orestea,  Ihe  Athenian  highwaymui,  bv  Eliiabeth,  i.  439. 

1.  34,  mUc  Paradise,  picture  of,  in  old  Bibles,  IL 

Orloff,  Count,  his  appearance  at  Dr.  343;  painting  of,  by  a  glf\ed  maa- 

Bumay's  concert,  v.  356.  tar,  313. 

Orme,  merits  and  defbcla  of  his  worii  Paradise  Begtined,  its  excellence,  i. 

on  India,  iv.  195.  319. 
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Ptuis,    infliuDce   of   Ua    oinnkiiu       po1l<sy  of  limiting  Uie  Bombar  <i, 
■mons  the  edooled  cUuw   ia       v.  115,  il8. 
Italy.lr.  344.  ^^  Pelham,  Htxar,  his   chsnctar,  iiL 


PariiamenU  of   the    Itilit    centoiy,  Felhamn  <the],  tbeir  ucendenc7,  iJL 

their  condition,  i.  47S.  ISSj    their    acceuion    to     power, 

Farilunent  (thej,  of  1610,  sketch  of  32U,  221,-   leebleneu  of  Cite  oppo- 

its  proc«edin«,  i,  itthiiO.  ■ition  to  them,  393;  lee  alio  Hew- 

Farliameiit  of  Junes  I.,  ii.  440.  441;  caatle,  l>nke  of. 

Charles  I.,  his  lint,  443.  441i  bis  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Johnaon 

■econd,  444,   44G;  its  diuolution,  entered  at,  vi.  174,  17B. 

446;  hi«ami,4el.  PembrokeHall.Cauibridge,  Pitt  en- 
Parliament,  effect  of  the  publicalioQ  (ered  at,  tI.  SSS. 

of  ill  proceedings,  lii.  IBIl.  P^ner,  M..  tnuulator  of  the  worki 

Parliament,  Long.   See  Umg  Parlia-  of  MachiHvelli,  i.  38T. 

ment.  Penineular  War,  Sonthey's,  ii.  137. 

Parliamenlarr  goverotnent,  vi.  151-  Penseroso  and  Allegro,  Milton'a,  L 

353.  315. 

Parliamentarv  oppoiitloD,  ita  origin,  FeaCathlete  (a),  i.  154. 

"  ■■"  ■  •" — le  (the),  comparison  of  their 
idition  in  tbe  ISth  and  19th 
.taiie*,    il.    IT3;    their  welbre 

Fair,  Dr.,  v.  ISS.  not  consideml  in  partition  treat- 

Paitiea,  aute  of,  in  the  time  of  Uil-  ies,  lii.  91,  »a. 

ton,  1.  35T:  in  England  in  171U.  Pepvs,  hie  praiw  of  the  Triple  AUi- 

iil.  130;  aualogy  in  the  state  of,  in  ance,  ir.  4,  noM. 

1T04  and  1829,  V.  353;  mixture  of,  Percival,  Mr.,  vi.  411-414,  419. 

at  George  II.'s   first   le<ee  after  Peiiclea,  his  dielribution  of  gratoi- 

Wslpole's  resignation,  vi.  5.  tics  among   the  members  of  tlio 

Partridge,  bin  wrangle  with  Swift,  V.  Atbenian  tribunals,  iil.  430;    the 

374.  aubatance  but  not  tbe  nunner  of 

Panv,  power  of,  during  the  RefoF-  bi>  speeches  tnaamitted  by  Tbu- 

mation  and  the  Frencb  Revolution,  cydides,  i.  153. 

iii.  11-14;  iiluscratjoos  of  tba  use  FereecuEion,  religions,  in  the  reign 

and  the  abuse  of  it,  vi.  73,  T4.  of  EUzabeth,  i.  439-440;  ita  resc- 

Pascal,  Blaise,  iv,  105,  31X1:  was  the  lionaiy  effect  upon  churches  and 


product  of  bis  age,  i.  323. 
Patronage  of  liter 
less  necessaTy  tl; 
35a;it9ii^unoua 
353,  353. 


England  dur 
le  KeTDmukti 


Kefoniuitioii, 
ni.  14. 
Personation,  Johnson's  want  of  tal- 


pposition  to  Personification,    Robert    Montgom- 

Sh  R  Walpole,  iii.  170,179;  Iheir  ery'a  penchant  for,  ii.  SOT. 

remedies  for  state  evils,  131-183.  Fenuasion,  not  tnith,  the  object  of 

Patriotism,  eenaiae,  i.  396.  oratory,  i.  150. 

I'aul  IV.,  Pope,  his  zeal  and  devo-  Peshvra,  authority  and  origin  at,  v. 

tion,iv.  318,331.  Bfi. 

I'aulet,  Sir  Amias,  iii.  354.  Peteihorough,  Euriof,  his  expedition 

prevalence  among  tbe  Albigenses,  110,  123, 'l34;  bis'surcoM^S  on  the 

IV.  809:  in  Bohetnia  and  the  l<Dwer  nonheast  coast  of  Spain.  113-119; 

Uatinbe,  313.  his  retirement  to  Valencia  Ihwart- 

Pauson,   the    Qieek  pamter,  i.    SO  ed,  123;  returns  to  Valencia  as  a 

note.  volunteer,  123;  his  recall  to  iing- 

Feacbam,  Rev.  Mr.,  bis  treatment  land,  133. 

by  Bacon,  iii.  389,  390.  Potion,  v.  453,  4«0, 475. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  vi.  420,  423.  Petition  of  Right,  its  enactoent,  ii 

Peers,  new  creations  of,  i.  486 ;  im-  446 ;  violation  of  it,  445. 
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Xi.  B6,  a7,  88,  WKBS  211;  bi 
iiica  upon    lUlian   liUiatun 


Dtuiditioa  of  Ihe  cruwn  of  Pranca. 
139. 

.  _    .    .       ,  Philip  le  Bel,  iv.  313. 

M  Alfieri'B  time  unfavorable,  68;  Pbiiip.  Duke  of  Orleana,  nt^nt  of 
crilicism  upoD,  80-89;  his  wide  Frmnee,  iii.  63-68;  cam puvd  with 
celebriCj,  SU;   baidet    Cervantei        Chulea  II.  oF  Englnn  '    "  " 

the  only  modern  writer  wlio  ■—    "'■"■ "■'■'    ■-■ 

■tUined  an  European  repulal 

SO;  the  aource  or  h»  popularity        339. 

ii  autism,  81.  82 ;    Philipa,  Jolin,  author  of  the  3p1en- 


hilipa,  Jolin,  author  of  the  Splen- 
did Shill  lag,  iii.  386;  apecimen  of 
hit  poeln  in   hoaor  of  Mailbor- 


3ad; 


aad  the  unirenal  ii 

hi«  theme,  Ba,  8i.  ii _..  ....       

I  poet  wholly  devoted  to  ough,  388;  the  poet  of  theKogliih 

'-'■—-—    -'    'ove,   i.   84;  Tintage,  yi.  60. 

his  masters,  Philips,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  413. 

u...  -u.  _un>  .^^.<_Ed  by  the  in.  PhlllippB,  Ambrose,  v.  3SB. 

feriorily  of  hia  imitalnra,  36;  but  Philological  atudiea,  tendency  of,  i. 

injured  by  their  lepetitions  of  hia  113;  unfavorable  to  elevated  cnti- 

topics,  94;  lived  the  votary  of  tit-  ciam,  143. 

erature,  SB;  and  died  its  martyr,  Philosophy,  ancient,  ita  characterri- 

ST;   hia  crowning  on  tlie  Capilol,  tica.  111.  436;  its  stationary  cbaiac- 

8B,  37;   hia  private  hiaiory,  S7;  ter,  441,    460;    Ita   alliance    with 

bis  inability  to  present    senaible  Christianity,  443,  44e;  ita  fall,  449, 

objects    to    the   imagination,  80;  446;  its  merits  compared  with  the 

hisgenias,h»i  and  his  perver^on  Baconian,  461  462;   reason  of  its 

" ictjita,  90;  paucity  barrenness,  478,  *— 


of  it  by  hi 

of  his  Ihouehts,  90 ;  hii  energy  uf  ... 

Btvle  when  he  abandoned  amatory  Baconian  Hvstem,  ill.  467,  n 

-•imposition,  01;  the  defect  of  hia  Philoaopliy,  'nalurai,  the    Ii, 


hiloaophy,  moni,  ita 

.       .       -      -  hiloaoplii 

writings,  theirexcesiive  brilliancy,       which  i 


,  --. ,         ,  -.L  436-443;  cliiet  peculiar- 

Il3-e&;  their  affect  upon  the  read-  ity  of  Bacon's,  435. 

er'a  mind,  93;  the  fifth  sonnet  the  Phrynicbua,  i.  133. 

perfection  of  bathos,  03 ;  hia  I.atia  Pilgrim's      ProRress,      review      of 

writings  over-estimated  by  him-  Southey'a  edition  of  (he,  iL  360; 

self  and    his  conteniporanee,  66,  ice  alio  Bunyan. 

96,  413;  his  philosophical  ewava,  Pilpay,  Fables  of,  ii.  IBS. 

9T;  his  epistles,  98;  addressed  to  Pindar  and  the  (ireek  drama,  i.  Q16. 

the  dead  and  the  unbOTH,  00 ;  the  Horace's  comparison  of  his  imita- 

flrst  restorer  of  polite  letters  into  ton,  362. 

Italy,  2TT.  Pioizi,    bis    marriage    with    Mm. 

Fetiv,  Henry,  Lord,  vi.  296.  1  hrala,  vi.  316,  317. 

Phahria,    Letters    of,     controvert  Pineui  (the),  i.  31,  note. 

upon  their  merits  and    genuine-  Piaislratus,  Bacmi's  comparison   of 

nest,  jr.  108-113,  vi.  114-Iie.  Kssex  to  him,  iii.  3T3. 
Philarvhus  tbr  ^ylarcliua,  ii.  381.  Pitt,  William,  (ibe  first).     .See  Chat- 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  extent  aikd  splen-  bam,  Earl  of. 

dor  of  hit  empire,  iii.  TT.  Pitt.    William.    (Ihe     second.)    his 
Philip  III.  of  Sptiin,  hia  accest 

iii.  98;  his  character,  08-104; 

choiceora  wife,  lOG;  isobliged  to  training,    ;£t4,    'iib;    entered    at 

fly  from  Madrid,  118;  surrender  of  Pembroke  Uall,  Cambrirtmj,  225; 

his  arsenal  and  ships  at  CBrtha-  hia  iifb  and  aiudies  there,  ^,  329; 

gma,  I19:de]eated  at  Almenara,  his  oratorical  exercises,  328^  339; 

and  again  driven    from   Madrid,  accompanies  hia  ftther  in  his  laat 

136;  forms  a  close  alliance  with  attendance  in  Ihe  House  of  Peers, 

his  late  competitor,  138;  quarrels  9211,330;  called  to  the   bar,  330; 

with  France,  138;  value  or  lii*  le-  enters  Parliament,  330;  bis  flu' 
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ipeech,  333 ;  hia  tbnruic  aUUtr,  sdiiiintlon  for  Hutlngi,  r.  107, 
SU;  declian  anr  poM  that  did  116,  IIT;  hit  uperit/  towards 
not  entitle  him  to  a  Kit  in  tlia  Fnncia,  1M;  hii  speech  In  tup- 
Cabinet,  33S.  im ;  cDuiU  the  Ul-  pan  of  Fox's  moliDn  ae^oU  H*st- 
tn-Whige,a38;  maiU  Chuicellor  ing^.  IIT;  hii  motivs,  110;  his 
oT  the  Exchequer,  23T ;  deoouncea  noeition  upon  the  quwtion  of  P>i^ 
thn  coalitioD  betweea  Foi  and  liunentaiv  Reform,  vi.  418. 
Nanh,340;  resigns  and  dec! inea  a  I^DS  V.,  tau  bigoti?,  ir.  185  ;  his 
place  at  tbu  Treasury  Board,  241 ;  auelentf  and  zeal,  SS4. 
makei  s  Kcond  iDoIion  in  &iror  of  Pius  VI.,  hig  capdvilr  and  death, 
Pariiamenlary  Uefonn,  HI ;  visits  ir.  346 ;  his  fiineral  ntea  long  with- 
the  Continent,  313;  bis  irreat pop-  held,  348. 

uluitv,  343,  344;  made  Firat  Lord  Plagiaritm,  effMt  of,  on  the  reader's 

of  the  TrtaaUTy  and  Chancellor  of  mind,  i.  B4 ;  instances  of  B.  Hoat- 

the  Exchequer,  948;    hii  contest  aomery's.ii.  IB9-2tti. 

with  the  oppoiiilion,  347 ;  hia  in-  "  Plain  Dealer,"  Wj^^eriey's,  its  ap- 

creatine     popularity   in    the    na-  pearance  and  merit,  iv.  878,  384; 

tlon,  3£S!  hia  pecuniary  diaiate>  _  its  libertinism,  888. 
eslednees,  3  " 

to  Parliami     ,         ,„  v         ■ 
■ubject  that  England  had  seen  for  Plato,  companaan  of  his  viewi  with 
manv  Keneraiiona.  350;  hia  pecu-  thou  of  Bacon,  iii.  418-163;  ex- 
liar  talents,  S-iO-SsT;  his  oratory,  celled  in  the  art  of  dialogne,  ir. 
aU,S»,r.m)  the  coirectnes.*  of  lOtl. 
biapiivBtallfe,  vi.  368;  liie  ftilure  Piautus,  hia  Caains,  i.  S33. 
to  patrtmiie  men  ofierters  and  ai^  Flays,  ICagiiah,  of  the  age  of  Elix»- 
IistB.35H.  383;  hia  administration  betli,  ii.   338;    rhyme  In'roduced 
can  be   divided  into  equal  parts,  into,  to  plea»e  Chariea  II.,  i.  349; 
963;  hia  firat  eight  rears,  363-3T1;  chBracleriitin  of  Uryden's  liijm- 
hls  struggle  upon  the  que-'tlon   of  ing,  afifi-361. 
the    ReRency,  265-aa7;   his  pop-  Plebeian,  Steele's,  v.  418. 
uiarity,    2S7,    3S8;     his    ttxlings  Plomer,  Sir  T.,  one  of  the  coaiuet 
towards    France,      370-378  ;    lus  for  Hastings  on  his  trial,  V.  197.  _ 

of  his  administration  not  unnatu-  school,  i.   3S5-402;    their   mentid 

ral,  9T9,  37S,  iii.  Ifi;  failure  ot  his  characteristics,    SBG;    their    igno- 

Ti.aT6,37T;  hisundiminished  pop^  £96;  and  of  true  patriotism,  OT; 

nlaritv  377.978;  hisdomeiticpoli-  their  injurious  induetice.SBS;  their 

cy.  378  379;  hia  admirable  policy  had    morality.  398;    tiieir    etlect 

reepecting  Ireland  and  the  Oalho-  upon  Knglishmen,  40D;  upon  Eo- 

lic  Question,  380,  38L;  his  resig-  ropeans  and  espeaatlv  the  French, 

nation^  381;  support' Addingtoirs  400-403,    iii.    TO.   71;   contrasted 

adminiatralion,  284;  gnjwj  cold  in  with  T»citus,i.  409;  hia  evidence 

hit  aupport,3g5;  his  quarrel  with  of  gifts  beine  given  to  jndgee  in 

Addington,  387;  his  great  debate  Athene,  iii,  l90;  his  anecdote  of 

with  toi  upon  the  wsr  oiiestion,  Lvetas's    speech  befora  the  Athe- 

988;  his  coalition  with  Fdk,  38J-  n!*a  tribunals,  iv.   117. 

393,410,    iii.  194;  hie  second  ad-  Poem,  lmaginBryniic,enCitl«l''The 

miniatntion,  vi.  393;    his  failing  Weilingloniad,"!.  IBS. 

health.  393;  his  ilUuccess  in  the  Poetiy,  definition  of,  i.  910;  Incapa- 

coalilion  against  Kapoleon,  3^3-  ble  of  analysis,  3S5. 337 ;  character 


^outhev's,  il.  lS9i 
306;  liis  death,  397;  his  funeral,  Robert  Montgomery's,  199-913; 
908;  his  debts  paid  from  the  pub-  wherein  tiiat  of  our  titnea  diflian 
lie  treaaurv,  398;  his  neglect  of  Ihim  Chat  of  the  last  cenlurr,  337; 
his  private  finances,  998,  £» ;  his  lBwsof,340-347:  uniti«in,US;  fla 
character, 999,  300,  410,  411;  his       eiid,33S;  allegedimproTemsatiiii, 
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ril)e«tlutiiD«of  Diydan,  MS;  the  wannly  praised  id  the  Spectator, 
intereit  escited  bv  Byron's,  383;  8S4;  bminlfrcounw  irilh  Addiion, 
Dr.  Jobnuon's  Blandanl  of,  419;  SBi;  bia  hatred  of  Dennis,  894^ 
Addison's  opinion  of  Tunciui,  v.  his  estnui^menC  fVom  Addison, 
Sei;  what  excetlenCE  In,  depends  t.  408;  hissusplcioae  nature,  403- 
npon,!.  S34,  StISj  wbea  it  begins  408;  his  satire  of  Addison,  40t)- 
to  decline,  ^;  eflccta  of  the  cui-  411)  hii  Mesjiab  Cranaiated  iato 
tiTatiro  or  Umguase  upon,  3ST,       Latin  verse  by  Johnson,  vi.  ITS. 

3S8i  orcTitklsm,338;iuSC.Har-  Fopea,  reriew  of  Ranke'i  llisloiy  of 
tin's  8iiiikDUr,XtSt  the  imwinslive        the,  iv.  SStl. 

hdes  into  tbe  critical,  in  all  liters-  Popham,  Muot,  t. 

tuns,  340-3T3.  ™— :.v    "n...     .:.. 

Poets,  eOoct  of  political  tnneactioi 
upon,  i.  83;  what  is  the  but  edu-        ana. 

cation  of,  73;  are  bad  critics,  T6,  Fopoli.  Duchess  of,  saved  by  the  Eail 
asi.  SM;  must  have  faitb  in  the        of  Feterboroagb  iii.  llfi. 

cteatiuDs    of    their  ImagiDations,  Porson,  Ricbsnl,  vi.  ailS,  360. 

338;  their  creative  fcoulty,  B64.  Port  Roj-al,  its  destruction  a  disgrace 

Poland,    contest    between     Proto-        to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Romish 
tantisra    and  Catholicism  in,  iv.        Church  iv.  833. 

33S,  saa.  Portico,  the  doctrines  of  the  school 

Pole,  Cardinal,  iii.  S.  so  called,  iii.  441. 

Police,  Athenian,  i. 34, note;  French,  Portland.  Duke  of,  vi.  341,978. 

secret,  v.  lilt,  130.  Porto  Camro,  Cardinal,  iii.  94-98; 

PolileiHss.  dsdnitioD  oF^i.  407.  Lewis  XIV. 's  opinion  of  him,  104; 

Politian,  allusion  to,  i.  279.  his  disgrace  Hnd  reconciliation  with 

Political  convulsions,  effect  of,  upon        the  Queen  Dowager,  120. 

-...k.  „f  :„.„:„...'™  :  no.  -..=._  Portrait-painting,  i.  386-388. 
Porti 

W.  3l0. 

Pofddonius,  his  eulo^  of  philosophy 
as  ministering  to  nunuui  comtbrt, 
iii.  430. 
Post  Nati.  the  great  case  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  condocted  by 
Bacon,  iii.  B8T,  vi.  887;  doubts 
upon  the  legali^  of  the  decisioa, 
iii.  3BT. 

........  Power,    political,    roligions     belief 

Pope,  his   independence  of  spirit,  ii.        ought    not    to    exclude  from,   ii. 
hi;  hia  translation  of    Homer's        8*». 
dtscription  of  a  moonliHht  ni^ht,    Piatt,  Cbarleti,  vi.  13;  Chief  Justice, 


works  of  imaainalion,  i 

.03 

■    QUBS- 

tions,  true  method   of 

^ning 

upon,  ii.  4T-80. 

Polvbius,  i.  39S. 

Pondicherry,  iv.  313;  its 

by  the  English,  v.  00. 

Poor  (thel,   their  csudili 

in  the 

IBth  and  19th  centuries. 

173;  In 

England  and   on  the 

'&;. 

itinent, 

179-183. 

Poor-rates  (the),  lower  in 

anufac- 

turiug  than   in  agricul 

.fur 

s1    dis- 

poetry,  338;    Bymn's  admiration 
of  him,  351;  praise  of  him,    by 
Cowper,  851 ;  his  character,  hnbiu 

trusted  with  the  seals,  91. 
PredestinaUon,  doctrine  of,  ii.  3IT. 

Prerogative  royal,   its   advance,   ii. 
485;  in  the  16th  century,  iii.  17- 

and  condition.  404;  his  dislike  of 

Bentley,  iv.   113  ;    his    acquaiot- 
ance  with    Wycherlev.  381  ;  his 

90;  its  curUilment  by  the  Revolu- 

tion,  170;    proposed    by   Boling- 

anpreciation  ot    the   literary  me- 

n'ls  of  Congreve,  406  ;  the  origi- 
nator of  the  hsTnio  couplet,  v.  3^: 

Mie  alio  Crown. 

Press,  Milton's  defence  of  its  free- 

dom,!,263;  its  emancipation  after 

Its  use,  i.  152;   hla   teatiinony   to 

the  Hevolution,  530i  remarks  on 

V.  368  j  hie  Rape  of  Ihe  Lock  his  best 

its  freedom,  ii.  109;  vi.  270;  cen- 

Bonhip  of.  ID  tlie  reign  of  Eliza- 

poem,  894;  lus  Essay  on  Ci 
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176  INDEX. 

feet  of  it«  oaCbre«k  in  »aj  om 

put  of  ChriatendDiii,  SlTi  iU  eaor 

tou.  leiC  with  (TatboUcisni  in    Fruic*, 

Fretvmui,  Dr.,  vi.  2a«.  Poluiil,  ud   Gemway,  325-311; 

Plince,  Tbe,  of  MichiRvdli,  geaaral  iM  MaUontirv  charutar,  348,  U9. 

candemnatioa  of  It,  li.  3ST ;  dedi-  ProUaluits  uid  Catiiolica,  their  nl- 

calad  to  (lie  jounger  Lorenzo  de  adve  numlieis  in   Iha  ISIh   ceo- 

Medici,  30H;  compared  with  Mon-  tury,  iii.  25. 

teaquieu'a  Spirit  of  Lawn,  313.  Proveacc.  ill  laajniaga,    litentBK, 

Friuces,  royal,  rit-hi  of  Puliaiuciil  and  civilization  in  tha  12th  cen- 
to direct  llicireducatioQaadmM-  tury,  iv.  308,  309;  ita  poeu  Iha 
lia^,  i.  laO.  teachers  of  Petrarch,  i.  35. 

Printing,  effect  of  its  diacovery  upon  Prussia,  liine  of,  aubBidized  hy  the 

wrilere  of  liiMorv,  i.  4L1;  ib  in-  Pitt  and  Neircaatle  ministrv,  iii. 

venlor  and  Iheifateof  itadiscor-  2ib;    inQuenoc    of   Fratestantisu 

eiy  unknown,  iii.  144.  apon  her,  ir.  839;  superiorilv  of 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  modettr  com-  heroinimercial  lysletD,  li.  48,  19. 

pared  with  Ariatopbanea  and  Ju-  Prvnne,  ii.  4«2-45e. 

reaul,  iv.  352.  Pulmanazsr,  Georee,  ti.  1S5,  13S. 

Prisonen  of  war,  Barvre's  prvposi-  Ptolemaic  Bystem,  ii.  2:^9. 


Priv« 


otioua  of  tbe  rights  aJ 


againsi  ii 
Publicity  lU 


a  saftguard 


.  ,./■  182-186.  Pubiicityllhi.),ofp«rlianient«rvpro- 

Privilegeaof  theHouaeofCommoni!,  ceedings,  iuduence  of,  iii.   IiiS;  a 

cbauge  in  public  opinion  in  re-  remedy  for  corruption,  vi.  22. 

apect  to  them,  L  330.     See  alto  Puici,  allusion  to,  i.  97S. 

Parliament.  Fulteney,  William,  hu  opposition  ta 

Prii;  CouDcit,  Templa'a  plan  fbr  ita  Wulpole,  iii.  S02;  moved  the  ad- 

reconstilulion,  iv.  64;  Mr.  Courte-  dress  to  tbe  king  on  the  marrian 

uty'i  opinion  of  ita  abauidily  con-  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  210;  hn 

lealed,  65-77;  Barillon')  reinailci  nnpopnlarity,  318;  accepts  a  peer- 

upanit,37.  age,   319;    compared  with  Chat- 

Pme  compositions   necessarily  un-  ham,  vi.  03. 

satisfactory,  1.  24.  Pundit*  of  Bengkl,  their  jailouay 

PnigresB  of  mankind  in  (he  political  of  foreigners,  t.  98. 

.^j  -L. ..;.-!  ^.: -11.271-277;  Puniabmanl,  warning  not  the  only 


itellectuil  freedom,  362;  ihe 
if  liiB  Uaconiaii  doctrine,  486; 
retarded  by  the  uuproButile- 


by  which  goven; 
Ui  BUda,  iv.  3S8. 


t;  during  the  ust  250  years,  iv.     Puritaniam,  effect  of  ita  prev^enca 
S.  upon  the  nalioDal  taiie,  iv.  369,  i. 

347;  Ibe  restraints  it  impoaed,  366; 
reaction  against  it,  367. 

„ Puritans  (Ihel,  character  and  esti- 

,  i.  248.  mate  of  them,  i.  253-257;  haCr«d 

Protestant    nonconfonnista    in    the        of  them  by  James  I.,  459;  effect 

teigD  of  Chules  I.,  their    jntol-        of  their  reUgioHS  austeritv,  ii.  16S; 

erance,  il.  473.  Johnson's  contempt  for  their  re- 

Protestsntiim,  its  early  history,  iii.        ligious  scruples,  411;  their  perae- 

"     U  doctrine  touching  the  right        cution  by  Charle>  I.,  441;  settle- 


ofprivatejudRment.lv.  164;  lig^hC 
vhich  Uanke  bus  thrown  upon  ita 


of,  in  America,  439;  blsmed 
illing  in  the  Scots,  4SS;  de- 
300,  301;  its  victory  fence  of  them  Kf^'iM  Uib  aonua- 
lorlberu  parts  of  Europe,  tion.  46fi;  difficully  and  p«il  of 
tailure  in  Italy,  316 ;  ef-       their  leaders,  476 ;  ttie  atutoiity  of 
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>[  1h«  clwe  of  the  reifni  of  E 


WID.  Ill-  dOZf  dl 

by  Whitgift^  ii 
In  the  day  of  Cb 


Rapaaf 
403.4 


ad  Uieir  RasMJai,  JohnKon's,  *i.  IBS,  IVl. 

C(i1uequeaan.3e7,3S8;  their  )u«-  Reader,  Steele's,  v.  403. 

tllitf  lo  worka  of  (he  imaginH-  Beading  in  tbe  prt^wnt  nge  necesM- 

lioa,  i.  340,  347,  rilf  desultory,!.  147;  tbe  leut  part 

PuritaaB  and  Papiits,  persecution  of,  of  an  Atbeuian  education,  147,148. 

bv  Eliiabetb,  i.  43a.  Kengoning  in  verse,  Dryden'i,  i.  aW, 

Pym,  John,  his  inlluence,  ii.  4S7;  BUS. 

Lady  Carlisle's  Taming  to  bim,  RebeNinn,  the  Great,  and  tbe  RevO' 

478;  bia  inipeacbmeut  ordered  by  iution,  analogy  bet'seen  Ibem,  L 

tbe  king,  477.  337,  847. 

FynseDt,  Sir  Williani,  bia  legaq'  to  Rebeliion  in  Ireland  in  1640,  ii.  473. 

Cbatham,  vi.  S3.  Reform,  the  process  of,  olfau  necea- 

Pyramid,  the  Great.  Arab  fabla  con-  earily  attendeil   with  many  evils, 

eeming  it,  iv.  347;  bow  it  looked  iii.  13;    iia  supporters   aometimea 

to    one  of  the    French    pbiloao-  uiiwortby,  18. 

phera  who  accompauied  Napoleon,  Refi>nn  Bill,  iii.  9311;  condnct  of  itt 

1.  as.  opponente,  311. 

"Pyrenees  (the),  have  ceased  to  ez-  Rc^nn  in  Fsrliainent  before  the  Rev- 

iat,"  iii.ee.  olution,    1.  536;  public  deaire  for, 

541:  policy  of  it.  Ma,  ii.  131;  its 

n  reaulls,  iii.  Sl-M. 

^'  Reformalionfthe),  Uilton's  Treatiss 

Quebec,  conqneat  of,  by  Wolfe,  iii.  of,  i.  294;  the  Kiatory  of  the  Re- 


Quince,  Peter,  eeni 
usee  the  word  * 
40G,40«. 


sented, 
48e,  445;  party  diviaiona  caused 
by  it,  533;  their  consequences, 
534  ;    ita   immediate   effect  upon 


uDtilian,  bia  character  aa  ■  critic,  political  liberty    in    England,   i 

'    '■U,   143;    causes  of  hia  defl-  436 ;  ita  aocial  and  political  cuD- 

;iea  in  thii  reapevt,  141;  ad-  quencee,  iii.  10;  inalogy  belwt 

d  Euripides,  111.  it  and  the  F ■-  ■>--■■■— 


Babbinical  Learning,  work  on,  by 


;q 

Rome,  87  j  vacillMion  which  it 
produced  in  EiiKlish  legislation, 
auapicea  luider  wbiclx  it  com- 


Rev.  L.  Addison,  v.  33S.  menced,  iv.  313;  ita  effect  upon  tlia 

Bacine,  hia  Greeka   far  leas  "gof-  Roman  court,  333;  ila  progress  not 

rectly "    drawn    than    those    of  effected  by  the  event  of  battles  or 

Shokspeare,  ii.  338;  his  Iphi(F«nie  sieges,  327. 

an  aoacbronism,  338;  pused  the  Belbrnters,     alwa^    unpopular    in 

close  of  his  life  in  writmg  aacred  their  own  age,  iii.  273,  274. 

dramas,  iii.  36e.  Refugees,  v.  3U0. 

ileigh.  Sir  Walter,  iii.  36;  bis  vo-  Kecicides  of  Charles  L,  disapproral 


;    bis  posi- 
loee  of  tbe 
^izsbeth,  384;  his  exe- 


of  the  imputations  cast  od  tt 

316.247. 
Regium  Donom,  iv.  ITS. 
ReifuUting  Act,  ita  introduction 

Curd  North,  HUd  change  whi; 


Ramus,  iii.  447. 

Banke,  Leopold,  review  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  iv.  as»-34e;  hia 
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oflha  P 


r  the  ufe  axerciae  of 
poliiical  power,  80»;  the  religioa 
of  the  Eagliih  in  Ihe  16th  cen- 
tury, iii.  27-31j  -what  ■fstem  af^ 
riiould  be  (Slight  by  a  govern- 
ment, i\%  188;  no  prognwa  made 
ID  the  knowJed^  of  naturml  re- 

of  a  proffreHBiveBciento,304;  ioju- 
rioiu  inSuence  of  Lauu  XIV.  ap- 
on,  iii.  Bii  of  il&FBry  in  the  Weat 
ludie^  vi.  311-413. 

BemoiiBtrunt,  allusioD  to  Mtlhin'l 
Aninuidveraioru  on  the^  i.  SA4. 

Rent,  vi.  409. 

of,  i.  4ei>. 
Bepublic,  French,  Burke's  cbuncter 


nmings  which  preceded  it,  440, 
«1,  iii.  66-88,  IV.  3*0-343,  vi. 
13T,  128;  ita  Bodal  uid  pobtical 
consequencea,  in.  10, 11,  866,  366, 
V.  532-634,  Ti.  430;  its  eSbcUon 
the  whole  uluUry,  ii.  40,  U,  BT, 
68;  the  uceewe  of  ita  develop- 
ment, iiL   41-14;  ditfereneca  be- 

63 ;  analogy  tietween  it  and  the 
KefonuatiDQ,  i.  10,  II;  Dumont't 
viewf.  upon  it^iii.  41  M  44,  46; 
coutrafted  wiUl  the  English,  t9, 
60,  68-70. 
KevoIutioDiiy  tribunal,  (the).    Se« 

RcvQolds,  Sit  Joshua,  v.  136. 
BheinsberK,  v.  166. 
Hhyma     introduced 


p!ar»  t 
lii^anlaoi 


eediug 

moralit;  tiAer  it,  612,, 
party  and  low  state  of  national 
feeliag  after  it,  626 ;  that  of  Cbarlei 
II.  an^  of  Lewis  XVIII.  contnat- 
ed,  iii.  3S3.  a34;  iu  effects  upon 
the  morHls  and  tnauaers  of  the 
nation,  iv.  367.  368. 
Relrosr 


by  s 


1,  463,  4 


9,  Athenian,"  » 


Antijacotiii  Review. 

Bevolution  (the),  its  prindples 

grossly    misrepreaented,    i. 

analogy   tielweon     ■'      -■' 


Lt  Rebeli 


•'  237,  S 


effect  on  the  character  of  public 
men,  62G;  freedom  of  the  press 
aAar  it,  530;  ila  effects,  630;  the 
fruit  of  BCOilidoQ.vi.llOi  minis- 
teilal  nspoiisibility  since,  631; 
reviev  of  Mackiatosh'B  Ulatory 
of,  iii.  361-33S. 
Bevolution.  Ihe  Fiench.  its  bialoTT, 
V.  UO-eiS;  its  ;h«racter,  273-275; 


le  Chariea  II.,  i.  819. 
uiaiuHju,  lu.  298. 

aichelieu,  Cardinal,  iv.  838. 

Bichmoild,  Duke  o(,  vi.  107. 

Rigby,  secretaij  for  Ireland,  n.  13. 

Himini,  awryof.i.  Tl. 

Riota,  public,  during  Gnmville'a  ad- 
ministration,  vL To. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  iii.  473,  vi.  SIS  ; 
ScotticisDU  In  hia  works,  v.  813. 

Robespierre,  iv.  316  ;  analogy  be- 
tween his  roliowerg  and  thoM  of 
KniperdoliDE,  iii.  12 ;  compand 
with  Bir»re,v.43S,  170, 486;  lUae 
accusations  agaiuet,  by  Barire, 
431;  his  treatment  of  the  Oimnd- 
ists.  473,474;  one  of  the  Committee 
of  SafEty,175;  hie  life  attemptMl, 
183;  the  division  in  the  Commll- 
tae,  and  the  revolution  of  the  nintlii 
Thermldor,  ie7-4SS  ;  his  death, 
BOO:  his  character,  601, 

Bobinaon,  Sir  Thomas,  ui.  228, 229. 

Rochefbrt,  threatening  of,  iii.  3U. 

Rochester,  Eari  oi;  iii.  307,  iv.  114, 
V.  336. 

Rockiufbam,  Marqneas  of,  his  char- 
aclenstics,  vi.  73;  parallel  between 
hia  par^  and  the  Bedfords,  73; 
accepts  the  Treasury,  74;  patron- 
izes Burke^  76;  propoaalt  of  hit 
administration  on  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  78;  his  dismiasal, 
88;  his  services,  88,  89;  hia  mod- 
eralion  Ijiwarda  (he  new  miniatiy, 
93;  his  relation  to  Chatham,  IN; 
advocated  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  106;  at  the 
head  of  the  Whiga,  233  j  made 
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nm  Him'slar,   SaS;  hu  adminis- 

tnCion,  336,  237 !  Lis  death,  93T.  .    . 

BockiDgtumi  and  Bedioidi,  parallel  land,  i.  182. 

betivMri  them,  vi.  T3.  Rutland,  Earl  of,  hia  chancter,  ili. 

Roe,  Sir  Tbams!!,  W.  373.  411,  412. 

KobiJlaa,  deacriptioD  of  tham,  v.  39;  Rujter,  Admiral  da,  ir.  tl. 

agreement  between  Hastings  and  RTHier,  ii.  417. 
Surajah  Dowlali  fr>T  their  aobjog^ 

tim,  30,  81.  a 

Boland,  Uadame,  iii.  41,  t.  4«a,  41>t,  °' 

473-  Sachevenll,  Dr.,  bis  JmpeaehmeDt 

Bomaiu   (ttae),  excliuiveneia  of,   t.  and  coavictiDD,  iii.  130,  v.  8(12,  vi. 

413-116;  under  Diocletiui,  com-  13i, 

pared  to  the  Chiaete,  41S,  41G.  Sackville,  theEarioT,  (ISth  oentUTT,) 

Bomaoa  and  Greeks,  difference  be-  iii.  JG,  iv.  9S1. 

tween,  L  287 ;  in  their  treatment  Sackviile,  Lord  Oeorge,  vf.  13. 

oTwoniMi,  83,  84,  Sadler,  Hi.,  his  Law  of  Population 

Roman  TBle(a),  fruments  of.i.  1~  reviewed,  ii.   214-249;    his  itrte, 

19;  game,  c4lLed  Duodecim  Scrip-  214,  ilb,  270,  30S,  306;  specimen 

M,  4,  oMi,'  name  for  the  highest  of  his  veree,  21fi;  the  opinl  of  his 

throw  on  the  dice,  13,  note.  work,  216,  217,  220,  270,  305;  hig 

Rome,  ancient,  briberr  at,  iii.  421;  objectioiu     to    die    Doctrinea    of 

civil    coDvulsioni    m,  eontrn'ted  Hslthiu.  21T,  218,  932,   328,  244, 

with  [hose  in  Greece,  i.  IBB,  IW;  371,   27j;   answer  to    them,   219, 

literature  of  vi.  347-349.  221;  bis  law  Mated,  222;  does  not 

Borne,  (jhurch  of,  its  encroaching  nodentand    the    meaning  of  the 

diepoeitiou,  iii.  2Bfi,  396 ;  its  poUcy,  words  in  which  it  ii  tUled,  234- 

808;  its  antiquity,  ir.   301  ;    Ke  326,  2TB,  2TB;  his  law  proved  to 

oJm  Cburcb  of  Borne.  be  not  true,  336,327, 231-338,  380- 

Kooke.  Sir  Georce,  hig  captura  of  298;  hisviewiiujurioiiatothecanse 

GibraLIsr,  iii.  110;   his  (Ight  with  of  religion,  228-230;  attempts  t» 

a  French  squadron  near  Malaga,  prove  thai  the  increase  of  poputa- 

110;  his  return  to  England,  110.  tion  in  America  is  chiefly  owin^  to 

Boiamond.Addisou'eoperaof.v.Bai.  immigration,  233,    239,    246-249; 

Bonndiieads  (the),  Clieir  literature,  i.  refutes  himself,  3.""  "'"    '-' 


334;  Chair  SDceesson  in  the  reign        upon  the  l^undily  of  the  E 
"^  ' peers,  240,  241,  29B-304; 


1104;  cueir socceBson  u 
of  George  I.  turned  a 


if  these  argun 

lisgen— '-■- -- 

liefiul 


BoDMeaa,   his   ■offerings,   ii.   3flS; 

Horace  Walpole'a  opinion  of  him,        _._ .,     . 

iii.  166.  underBtands    Paley's    ...„ , 

Bowa.  hia  rent*  to  the  Chios  of  Hoi-  378,  374;  the  meaning  of  "  the  ori- 

land  Houge,  V.  412.  gin   of  evil,"    374-378;    and  the 

Boval  Society  (the),  of  LitaMnn,  i.  principle  which   he  has    himself 

^39.  Uid  down,  396-298. 

Ro]'ali9H(Uie),of(tae  timeofChailea  St.  Denis,  v.  484. 
l.|  L   M7;    many  of   them    true  St.   Dennis   and    St.   Ge<Mge-[a-tha 
friends  to  the  Congtitation,  483;  Water, parishes  of,  imaginaiy  law- 
some  of  the  most  eminent  tbrmerly  suit  between,  i.  100-111. 
in  opposition  to  the  Court,  ii.  471.  St.  Ignatius.     Ste  Loyola. 

Soyaligcg,  Constitutional,intliereiga  St.  John,  Henry,  bis  accession  to 

ofCbarleaL,  ii.  471,  48L  power  in  1712,  iii.  130,  141;   ass 

Bnmfbrd,  Count,  i. 

Eapert,  Prince,  i!.« 
with  Hampden  at „..    .. _    

Bussell,  Lord,  1.626}  his  conduct  in        ii.46T,4__, ._...     _._ 

the  new  council,  iv.  96 ;  his  death,  rral,  473. 

M.  St.  Just,  V.  466, 470, 474,476,488, 600. 
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SL  Haloea,  ghipg  buiDt  in  tbe  barbor  lag  excited  inintt  them  bj  Bute'i 

ot  m.  344.  elevation  to  power,  vi.  39, 10;  Chdr 

St.  Patrick,  iii.  St4.  wretched  condition  in  the  Higb- 

"'  "'■ — 1,  iti.61.  land,  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoau'i 


St.  TbomiB,  iNland  at,  vi.  Sgl-M3. 
Saintes,  r.  SIO. 

Sallust,  characteristics  of,  as  ■  his-       .     ___,  ..._    

torlan,  i.  104-106:  hia  conipirncj        106;  hii  challenge  to  Bnrke,  114. 


Hiyor,  hia  p 


Catiline  hu  rather  Iha  air  of  a  Scott,  Sir  Walter,  1.  43£,  relative 

clever  party-pamphlet,  than  of  a  '-  coTrectneia  "  of   hia    poeliy,  iL 

higlorv,401;  grounds  for  qgestioD-  S38;  hia  Duke  of  BiiclcinKhain  (in 

ing  tlie  realit;  of  the  coosplracf ,  "  Pereril  "),  358;  Srotlicianis  in 


Salinauus,  Uiltoa'a  refutation  of,  i. 


writinga,    i.   428;   penaioned   br 
Earl  Grey,  vi.  281. 
Sea.  mTtterious  horror  of  it  enter- 


jr  Rosa,  y.  347. 

n,  AgonisiM,  i.  Bl— 

San  Marino,  visited  bvAddiiOD,  r.    Seae,  Libeitv  of  tlie.  Baton's  work 
upon,  v.  6ia. 
ID.  Liom,  nis  conduct  in  re-    "-  ■>   -  "■-  "■  --■ 

vL60 
Sauacril 

210. 

Satire,  the  only  indigenous  groi 


upon,  v.  6ia. 
Sedlev,  Sir  Charles,  iv.  tM. 
3elf.4li^nving  ordinance  (llu),  i.  US. 


Robert  Honlgomer^'s,  ii.        pher,  438; 

*  pliilosophy,    443;    tlie    Baconiaa 

sj-ateni  in  refeiHice  to,  478. 
Sevajee,  founder  of  the  MsLbnaa 

"even  Yen  -•  "' ""  "" 


-SewanL  Mr.,  v.  3 
Sforsa,  t-rancis,  i. 


Saxony,  ib<  elector  tbe  natural  head  Shafteabary,  Lord,   allnaloii    to,  L 

of  (he   Prolealant  partf  in   Ger-  208;  iv.  IS;  his  character.  81-89 ; 

manv,  iv.  33S;  ita  persecution  of  contrasted  with  Halihx,  90. 

the  Calvinists,  339;  bivasion   by  Shakspeare,  allusion   U,,  i.  308,  iii. 

the   Catholic  par^  in  Germany,  30;    one  of  the  niodt  "correct" 

33T.  poets,  ii.   33T;    reUitive   "correct- 

Schiam.  cause  of,  in  Entrland.  i*.  nen  "  of  hia  Tmil  ui  and  Croaaida, 
338;  contrasted  with  Hyron,  388; 
Johnson's  edition  of,  4ir,  vi.  19»- 

si-  aoa ;  his  conceits,  i.  343 ;  his  super- 

>i<Miiuiuvuiiiw:i«,v.  383,  331,393,  lative  merita,  346,340;  hia  bom- 

397.  bast,    881;    his      tairiee'     sangt, 

Science,  political,  progress  of,  iii.271,  3U. 

370,  334.  Shaw.  Ii 

Scindit,  origin  of  tbe  House  of,  t 

G9.  w. 

Scotland,  cmelties  of  Jamea  II.  in,  Shelliume,  Lord,  Secretary  of  Stala 

iii.  300,  311;  establishment  of  the  in  Chatham's  second  adminiatra- 

Khrk  in,  3^,  iv.  l&O;  herprogrBBs  tion    vi.   91i  his  diamiasal.   100; 

in  weslth  and  intelligence  owing  heads  one  section  of  the  oppoai- 

to  Proteatanlisin,   iii.    340;    inca-  tion  to  Notth,  333;    made  I'int 

Scity  of  its  natives  to  hold  land  I-ord  of  tbe   Treasury,  237;    hit 

England  even  after  the  Uoloa  qnami  with  Fox,  339;  hia  raalg- 

vi.8«6.  nation,  S41. 
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6h«11e7,  Percy  Bfuhc,  il.  aST,  vi. 

3S0. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinstcv,  it.  389; 

faia   swKh   uiiiiBC   HniilmgB.  v.     1 

131;  bb  encoun;{cmFD[  ta  Miu 

Buniey  lo  wrile  for  thesWp,  273; 

bit  urciunn  sKaioBt  Pitt,  vi.  310. 
Sheridan   and   Congreve,   effect  of 

their  worlts  upon  the  Comedy  of 

England,  i.  38!>;  contrasted  with     ■. 

Shakapeare,  S95. 
Ship-mDUey,  question  of  its  legnlitj,     I 

ii.  43T.  teq. 
Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  T.  flUT. 
Sidmoulh,  Lord,      See  Addineton, 

Henry. 
Sienna,  cnthedrsl  of,  t.  34B.  I 

SiiriBmUDd  of  Sweden,  iv.  3S9. 

Siiii  -  - 


never  pnbliahed  a  prlie  compoal- 
tjon,  25;  apologue  illustrating  ita 
BOnKequences.  35-39. 

ocrafes,  the  first  maitvr  of  intel- 
lectual liberty,  iii.  350;  his  views 
of  Ihe  Dses  oFastnlTiomy,  452;  hit 
reasoning  exactly  the  reasoning  of 
Palev's  Natural  Theology,  S41,  i<r. 
303;'his  dialogues,:.  384. 

oldier,  citizen,  (a],  (liferent  from  • 
ruercenarr,  i.  64,  187, 

omers.  Lord  Chancellor,  his  en- 
coumgement  of  literature,  T.  S3T; 
procures  a  pension  Ibr  Addison, 
338;  made  Lord  President  of  the 


Simon  ides,  his  speculalioni  on  nati 

lal  religioii,  ir.  902. 
Sismondi,   H.,   i.  iSi;    his    r«niai 
'     It  Daole.  68. 


Sixtus  v.. 

Skinner  Cyriac.  i.  302. 

Slave-trade,  vi.  2511. 

Slavery  in  Athens,  i.  1B9;  in  Sparta, 
190;  in  the  West  Indies,  vt.  303- 
c,3W,305; 


i.  i5i;  1 
Somerset,  Duke  of.  v.  115. 
Sonnets,  Milton's,  i.  333,  Petnoch's, 

i.  9^95. 
Sophocles  and  (ho  Qreak  Dnuna,  L 

217. 
Soul,  iv.  303. 
Soutt,    Marshal,   lefHreuce    to,    vi. 

67. 

Earl  of,  notice  of,  iii. 


n  religion,  3 


is,311;i 


ts  advocates,  i 


);  upon  puUic 
u|Hiiiuii  luu  morals,  314-330 ;  who 
are  Che  zealots  for,  330,  331;  Cbeir 
foolish  threalK.  323;  eflect  of,  upon 
—  "^1;  impunity  of 
336;  its  danger, 
328;  and  approaching  downfall, 
329 ;  defended  in  Major  Moo- 
dy's report,  304,  373,  374;  its  ap- 
proval by  Fletcher  of  Salloun, 
388,389. 

Smairidce,  George,  vi.  121,  123. 

Smith,  Adam,  iv.  336. 

Smollett,  hisjudgment  on  I^ord  Car- 
teret, iii.  I3S;  his  satire  on  the 
DukeofNewcnstle,  194. 

Social  coatracl.  iv,  182. 

Society,  Hr.  Southey's  Colloquies 
an,  reviewed,  ii,  132. 

Society,  KDyal,(lhe),  of  literature,!. 
30-29iitB  HlHurdity,30;  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  ftom  it,  20-23; 
cannot  be  impartial,  31,  22 ;  fool- 
ishnes'  of  its  svstem  of  prizes,  33, 
34;  Dartmoor  the  firsL  subject  pro- 
poied  by  it  for  a  prize,  34;  has 


SouthcoCe,  Joanna,  iv.  333. 

Southern  and  Northern  caontrias, 
difference  of  moral  feeling  in,  i, 
385. 

3onthey,Robert,niTieWDf  his  Callo- 
quieson  Society,!!.  132;  his  char- 
acteristics, 133, 134;  hispoetrypro- 
lerable  to  his  proH,  138 ;  his  livas 
of  Nelson  and  John  Wesley,  138, 
137;  his  Peninsular  Wm-,  137;  his 
if  the  Church,  ■"  ■■ 
system,  140; 
present  work.   141; 

my,' 161,-,.,    — -.   --^ 

government.  158;  his  remarks  on 
public  opinion,  15D,  160;  his  view 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  ITO;  hla 
ideas  on  Ihe  prospects  of  society, 
172,173;  his  prophecies  respecting 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
and  the  nrmoval  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  173;  his  observations 
on  the  condition  of  Ihe  people  in 


;  review  of  bis  edition  of 
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Bua^nn^i  Pilgrim^ 
itt  alto  Banyan. 

Soulh  Se>  Bubble,  iii.  200.  iaii  sod  Uutcb  nobons  of,  iv.  W, 

SpHin,  ii.  488;  review  of  Lonl  Ma-  3S. 

boa'i  War  of  the  Succes«ion  in,  iii.  Statesmen,  the  chancter  of,  greaUT 

75;  hersUte  under  Philip,  79;  her  afiected  hj  IhU  at  (he  Qme^  t. 

literature  during  the  ISth  century,  531;  character  of  (he  £ret  genera- 

80;  her  Btate  a  centun  later,  81;  tion  of  profimed  Blateemen  that 

eA'ect  produced  ou  ber  by  bad  gov-  En^dand  prodnced,  iii.  U2-348. 

emnteat,S5;  by  the  Reformalion,  State  Trials,  iii.  398,  302,  32S,  4117. 

8T;    her  disputed  sncoesaion,  88,  Steele,  v.  386;   hii  character,  M9; 

HI;  Ibe  PartiCiao  Treaty,  82,  93;  Addison's  treMmenC  of  him,  3T0; 

conduct  of  tbe    French    towards  his  origination  of  the  Tatler,  3T4| 

ber,  93;  how  affected  by  the  death  his  subaeqaant   career,  384,  38S, 

of  Obarlse,  9S,  ko.  ,'   designation  40L 

of  the  War  of  the  Spwiish  Succes-  Stephens,  Jainos,  hfe  Slaverr  in  the 

dion,  iv.  388;  no  cODveiaiuas    to  tintish  We»t  Indies  reviewed,  vL 

Pmtaslantism  in,  348.  303-330;   obaraeter  of  the   woik, 

Spanish  and  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  803^   304 ;    his    parallel    between 

lime  of  Machiavelli,  character  al,  tbair  stave  laws  and  tbose  of  acha 

L  30T.  UHmDieB,  Sll ;  has  disposed  of  the 

Sparre,  the  Dutch  genval,  iii.  107.  arguments  in  its  favor,  313. 

Spana,  her  power,  causes  of  its  de-  Stoicism,  comparison  of  that  of.  tin 

ctine.i.  lfi&,  ntXf;  defeated  when  Bengalee  with  the  Knropean.T.  IS, 

she  ceased  to  possess,  alone  of  the  90. 

Greeks,    a    pemiaDent    stacding  Strafford,  Eari  of,  i.  4G7 ;  his  charao- 

aimy,  ib.;    Ur.   Miiford's  prefer-  ter  as  a  statesman,  4B0;  trill  of  at- 

ence  of  over  Athens,  181;  heronly  tAinderagtinst  hiai,4e3;  hischar- 

realty  great  men,  182;  character-  actor,  ii.  4M  ;   his  impeachment, 

islics  of  her  gavemment,  183, 184;  attainder,  and  exBcntion,  488;  de- 

her  dootetitlu  inBtitutians,lSl,I65;  fence  of  the  proceedings  against 

chaivctcr  of  some  of  her  leading  him,  470. 

uieu,  ISS  i  contrasted  with  Athens,  Strawberry  Hill,  iii.  14S,  ISl. 

18B,  IbT ;  slavery  in,  190.  Stuart,  Dugald.  i.  142. 

Spectator  Ithe],  notices  of  it,  v.  38G-  "  Sublime  "   (the).  LoDgiauB  on,  t 

339,397.  143;  Bnrke  and  Du^d  Stewart 

Spellingofpropernaotes,  i.  173.  on,  149. 

Spencer,  LcHil,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad-  Subsidies,  forugo,  in  the  Ume  of 

Spenser,  ii.  251,  252;  his  all^oiy,  L  Subsidiung   foreign  powers,  VHX* 

Spirits,HiltoD's,matetia]i7ofllieiii,  Successioo  in  Spun,  war  of  the,  ilL 

<  9^  7B;  ue  aln  Spain. 

Su^r.  its  CDltivalioa  and  proflts,  tL 

-.  t>19,  39S,396,403. 

02U.  Swah    Dowlah,    Nabob    Viiier    of 

Stoflbrd,  Lord,  incident  at  his  eze-  Uude,  t.  28;   his  flight,  89;   hia 

cution,  iii.  30a  death,  85. 

Stamp  Act, disalfectioaoftheAmer-  Sullivan,  Mr.,  chauman  ofthe  East 

lean  colonies  on  account  of  it,  vi.  India  Company,  his  chaiscter,  iV. 

T8;  its  repeal,  82,  83.  265;  lii»  relation  to  CUve,  3T». 

Staiibopc,  Earl  of,  iii.  201.  Sunderland,  EaH  of,  iii.  201;  Secre- 

Stanhope,  General,    iii,   116;    com-  tan-  of  Stale,  t.  8B9;   appointed 

mands  in  Spun  (iTOTl,  125,  I2S.  Lord  LieutanaDt  of  Ireland,  UIB; 

Star  Chamber,  ii.  159;  its  abolition,  reconstnit^  Ibe  miabtir  in  ITU, 

468,  413. 

Supematurai  beings,  how  to  be  i^ 
resented  id  literatue,  L  BO,  TO. 
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Snpentltian.  iattanee  of,  Id  (he  IMh 

century,  iv.  307. 
Supreme  Cooit  of  Catcntta,  accoant 

Sur^jah  Uowlalu  Viceroy  of  B 
bis  characUr,  iv.  S»l ;  the  m 
of  the  "BUck  Hole,"  332 
flight  and  death  348^351 :  ic 
^slioa  hjr  [he  Hoiue  of  Con 


ter  and  regard  fbr  HudDtn,  r 
103. 
TeleniachiiB,  tfae  Dature  of  and  stand 


Telephue,  the  hero  of  one  of  Eari[>. 

Tempeil,  the  great,  of' 1703,  V.  SSS. 
Temple,  Lord,  l<'int  Lord  of  (he  Ad- 


relty  i. 


I  of  Dev 


Sneden,  her  part  in  Cbe  Triple  Alli- 
ance, iv.  11;  bar  relations  to  Ca- 

Svift,  Jonathan,  hia  poiition  at  Sir 


■hin's  administration,  iii.  3.16;  hii 
parallel  hetireeQ  Dyng's  behavior 
at  Uinorca  and  the  king's  behav- 
ior at  Oudenarde,  338;  his  resig- 
nation of  office,  vi.  30;  suppoaed 


coura^ed  the 


43  ; 


■t  upon  Bojile, 
and  Spanish  1 


1  of  Addison, 
a    Tories,    400;    his 


il^,  iii.  S2T- 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  ui.  J8. 
Syllogistic  DTOceBB,  analysis  of,  by 

AriMoUe,  ui.  473. 


Talleyrand,!.  BID;  hie  fine  perception 
of  characUr,  iv.  12 ;  picture  of  him 


in  popularity,  3f 
character,  384  j  ii 


I  discoDUnuance, 


■nadeg  Pittfrom  supptanling  Gran- 
ville, G9;  prevents  Fiit's  acceptance 
oFUeorge  lll.'s  offer  of  the  admin- 
istration, 73  ;  his  opposition  to 
Rockin;;hani'9  minisliy  on  (he 
question  of  the  Stamp  Act,  79; 

Joaml  between  him  and  Pitt,  SB, 
Dj  prevents  (he  passage  of  Foe's 
India  Bill^vi.  246,247. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  review  of  Coui^ 
tonay's  Memoirs  of,  iv.  1-115!  hi" 
character  as  a  statesman,  3-T,  13, 
I3!hi9fBniily,13,14;hisearlylile, 
15;  his  courtship  of  Dorothy  Os- 
borne, IS,  17 ;  hislnrical  Interest  of 
his  love-letters,  18,  19  22,  23;  his 
marriage,  84;  his  residence  in  Ire- 
land, 35;  his  fueling"  towards  Ire- 
land, 37,  28;  attaches  himself  to 
Ariington,  29,  30 ;  his  embawy  to 
Monster,  33;  appointed  residentat 
the  court  of  Brussels,  33;  danger  of 
his  position,  35;  his  mten-lewwith 
De  Witt,  39;  bis  negotiation  of  Iha 
Triple  Alliance,  39-4l;  htsfkme  at 
home  and  abroad,  15:  his  recall, 
and  ferewell  of  l>e  Witt,  47;  his 
culd  reception  and  dismissal,  48,48 ; 
style  and  character  of  his  compo- 
sitions, 49,  50;  charged  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Dutch, 
56  ;  offered  the  Secretaryship  of 
Stale,  58  ;  his  audiences  ol^  the 
king,  58,00;  his  share  in  brining 
about  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Oranpe  with  the  Lu^ly  HaiT;  80 ; 
required  to'ign  thetreatvof  Siroo- 
gaen,  SO;  recalled  to  England, 81; 
his  plan  of  a  new  privy  council,  64, 
76-79;  bis  alienation  Irom  his  col- 
leagues, 96,98;  his  conduct  on  the 
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ExctoKion  Quealion,  »T  j  leaves 
public  life,  and  retires  la  the  coun- 
try, aS;  his  literuv  pimuits,  GS, 
l(f3;  bia  amBDUCDSia,  Swift,  101; 
his  ESaty  on  Aucieut  and  Modem 
Learning,  105,  lOS;  his  praise  of 
the  Letters  of  I'baiaris,  107,  vi.  lie ; 
hi>deaIliantlt.'liBracter,iv.  113-115. 
TerentianuB,  i.  U2. 

T»slict(.__„ 

Thackoray,  Rev.  Francig,  levieT  of 
hie  Lift  of  the  Rt.  Han.  William 
Pitt,  Eall  of  Chatham,  Bit.'-,  ili. 
HM-2S0 ;  hb  style  aud  matlar,  194, 
lUe,  316;  bU  omissiDii  ui  notice 
Chatham's  conduct  loHaida  Wal- 
pole,  318. 

Thales,  if.  303. 

Theatinea,  it.  318. 

Tbeoiugt',  characteristics  of  the  sd- 
eace  of,  iv.  30:i~30S. 

Theranienes,  his  fine  perception  of 
character,  iv.  12. 

Tbiale,  Mib.,  ii.  3SU;  hei  fHendship 
vith  Johnson,  vi.  2D6,  30T  \  her 
marriage  with  fiozzi,  218,  917  ; 
her  position  and  character,  v.  27()i 
her  re^rd  for  Miss  Bumey,  270. 

Thucydidas,  his  liistory  transcribed 
br  Demostlienes  six  times,  i.  117; 
cnaiacterof  tile  speeches  introduc- 
ed into  bis  narrative,  102, 388, 3S9 ; 
Che  great  diBiculIv  of  underetaad- 
ing  them  arises  from  their  com- 
pression, 163 ;  and  la  iicknowledged 
by  Cicero,  153;  lies  not  in  (he  laii- 


vorile,  t.  371;  his  transiatioD  of 

the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  W5- 
408i  character  of  bis  intercourse 
with  Addison.  407;  appointed  bj 
Addison  Undersecretary  of  ^tate, 
415 ;  Addison  intrusts  his  works  to 
hini,41B;  his  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Addison,  121 :  his  beautiful  linea 
upon  Holland  House,  iv.  423. 

Tindal,  bis  character  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  maiden  speech,  iii.  210. 

TInville,  Kouquier,  v.  482,  489,  503. 

Croapa  into  (in  1705),  iii.  119. 

Toleration,  religious,  tiie  safest  poli- 
cy for  governments,  i.  465;  con- 
duct of  James  IL  as  a  profeaiied 
supporter  of  it,  iii.  304-308. 

Tor-  ■'-■-  - 

of  them  during  the  sixty  yeare  fol- 
lowing the  Revoiutioii,  141;  of 
Walpole'B  tune,  ill.  2a»;  mistaken 
reliance  by  James  11.  upon  ihem, 
31S;  their  principles  and  conduct 
after  the  Bevolulioa,  332;  con- 
tempt into  which  they  had  fcllen 
(1754).  iv.226;  Clire  unseated  by 
their  vote,  327;  their  jov  on  the 

gy  between  their  divisions  in  1704 


6,353;  a 


mptto 


1707,382;  called  to  office 
byQueenAnneinl710,a82;  thtir 

representation  of  Addison's  Cato, 
3D  1,332;  thdr  expulsion  of  Steele, 
(Tom  the  House  of  Commons,  39fl ; 
IiossesBed  none  of  the  public  pa- 
nage  in  the  reign  of  Ueorge  I., 


deficiencies,  390;  bia  mental  char- 
acleristice.  391-303 ;  compared 
with  Herodotus,  3BS ;  with  Taci- 
tas,  407,  409. 
Thnrlow,  Lord,  i 


M  against 


107, 


ii  ;  favi 
117,  121, 130  ;  his  weight  in  the     ' 
government,  v.  107.  n.  235  ;  be- 
comes   unpopular  with    iiia    i    ^ 
lea).;ues,    23T ;      dismissed,    2- 
agnm  made  Chani:ellor,  247. 

Tiberin:(,i,  407.408. 

Pickell,  Thomas,  Addison's  vhiei 


ent  among  them,  5;  1 
the  acc^ion  of  George  ill.,  17; 
their  political  creed  on  the  accc- 
aioQ  of  George  I.,  20,  21;  in  Ihe 
ascendent  Ibr  the  lint  lima  sinc« 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, 38;  »*Whip. 
Tories  and  Wbigs  after  the  Revola- 
-'--    i-630. 


I  application  of,  liy  Bacon 
.ni's  case,  iii.  38»-3U4;ita 
Iden  by  Elizabeth,  393 ; 
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Hr.  Janline'*  work  on  tb«  dm  of        liun  III.  with  Sir  Williani  Templs 
it,  3B4,  nolt.  upon  it,  iv.  103. 

Torv,  a  modern,  iii,  1S2;  tiig   points    Triple  AlLiance,  c 


,  1S2;  hiB   points    Tnple  Alliance,  circumBtBDcen  which 
Id  of  diffurence  to        led  to  it,  iv.  34-38 ;  itt  ipeedy  con- 


a  Whiz  of  Queen  Anna's  time,  elusion  and  importance, -41-40 ;  I>r. 

139,  m.  Lingard'sremarkson  it,42,4S;iCa 

ToulouK,   Count  or,  compelled  by  abandoDment  by  the  English  ^v- 

Peterborough  (0  raise  the  iiegB  of  erament,  48;   reTerence  for  it  in 

Banelona,  lii.  IIT.  Failiaioent,  66. 

Tooasalnt  L'OuTerture,  vi.  366,  3S0-  Truth  the  object  of  pbitosaphy,  his- 

393.  tory,  fiction,  and  postrr,  but  not  of 

Towoahend,  Lordi  hia  quarrel  vith  oratoiy,  i.  160. 

Walpolesjid  retirement  from  pub-  Tudon  (the),  their  government  pop- 
lie  life,  iii.  SOa.  ular   though  deatwCic,  iii.  16;  ie- 

Townehend,  Charlea,  vi.  13;  hia  ex-  pendent  on  the    public   tavor,  SO, 

clomaLioa    during    the     Etui    of  SI;   parallel  between  tha  Tudors 

BuU'a    maiden   apeech,  33;     bla  and  Che  Ciesara  not  applicable.  21; 

opinion  of  the   Rockingham   ad-  corruption  not  neceaaajy  to  them, 

mioiatration,   7i;   Chancellor    of  163. 

the    Exchequer  in   Pitt's  second  Tureot  M.  iii.  6T,  TcnentCion  with 
adminigtration,   01;    Pitt'a   over-  which  France  cherighea  hii  mem- 
bearing  manners  towarda  him,  9S,  oiy.  iv.  99S,  Ti.  427. 
98;  bis  inanbordinatioQ,  87;  hia  Turiey-carpet  atyle  of  poetry,  i.  19B. 
death,  100.  Turner,  Colonel,  tha  Cavalier,  aneo- 

Toim  Talk,  Steele'a,  *.  402.  dote  of  him,  i.  Ml, 

Tragedy,  how  much  it  has  lost  ftom  Tuacan  poetry,  Addiaon^a  opinion  of, 

aalee  potion  of  what  is  due  to  ila  t.  360. 
dignity,  i\ 

"'—  —  '■—  'jryoen's,  I.  aoo,  SOI. 

of  tha  Citv  (the),  ti.  4TB. 

__. .  ,....,...   _.  Dnion  of  England  with  Scotland,  ila 

TrBiiBubstatiliatlon,   a    doctrine    of  happy  reaults,   iv.   160;   of  Kng- 

fiuth,  iv.  306.  land  with  Irelsnd,  its  unulisfac- 

Ttavel,  its  uses.  li.  420;  Johnson's  tory  reautCs,  160;    illustralion  in 

contamptlbrit,420i  lore  I  (;n,  com-  the  Persian  fiible  of  King  Zohak, 

pared  in  its  eflecta  to  the  reading  ISl. 

of  history,  i.  426.  427.  United  Provinoaa,  Templc'a  accoant 

"Traveller"  (the).  Goldsmith's,  vi.  of,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  iv. 


losopby  compared  to  labor  in  the,        ee.ii.39,40;  gro 

iii.  441.  lationof,  iM8,  2.19,  245,  349 ;  theii 


Treadmill,  the  study  of  aadent  phi-  United  Slates,  happi 

■-—■■■- -impared  t~  •-'.-=---  -  -  -^  ■"    — - 

_„ _ __    ..  369. 

402;   law  passed   at  the  Ravolu-  Unities  (the),  in  poetry,  ii.  341. 

tioti  respecting  trials  for,  iii.  328.  Unity,    hopelessnesa  of  having,  iv. 

Trent,  general  reception  of  the  da-  161. 

ciiiloiis  of  the  council  of,  iv.  339.  University,  the  London,  essay  upon. 

Trial  of  ths  legality  of  Charles  I.'b  vi.   331-360;    objections  to,  331; 

writ   for  ahip-monev^  ii.  467;   of  their  unreaaonalileness,  332;    the 

Strafford,  468;  of  Warren  Hast-  necessity  of  tha  institution,  333, 

inin<.r.  1^.  334;  religious  objections,  334,335, 
33T;  ita  great  adranUgca,  336; 
its  localitv,  330;  objectiona  on  that 

iv.  314.  ground,    338,  389;    refutation  of 

Tribunal,    Revolutionary,  (the),  r.  them,  339,340;  lla  tV«edom  from 

496,  601.  the  radieal  defecla  of  the  old  uni- 

Iriennlal  BiU,  consultation  of  Wil-  veraities,  336;  ita  future,  360. 
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DDiTerfdtiei.  their  prindple  of  m 


orits    ( 


impurip',   i 


SM.  3S3i  chuge  in  the  relalii 
lo  t'nveniineut  of  Oxford  auu 
Cambridge  in  Bute's  time,  vt.  3T ; 
their  jealousy  ai'  the  London  Uai- 
Ttrailv,  a^l.  348;  religious  differ- 
encEE  in,  338;  their  moral  coudl- 
tian,  339,  340;  their  glorioua  aoia- 
dations,  341;  radical  ddecti  of 
their  Hyiteni,  342;  Iheir  Wtallh 
and  Pririlej;:rii.  343.  344;  charac- 
ter of  their  eiudien,  344:  objecUd 
'■0  by  Bacon  anil  otiivn,  34Si  fvile 


or  their 


>f  educi 


a,  354i 


>  olid  revards,  355;  idle- 

ne*9  of  their  atudentEi,  355,  856; 

character  of  tiieir  gradualcs,  367; 

their  fitneM  for  real  life,  S'lS,  359. 

Daa^,  the  law  of  art]iogni[iby,  i. 


>f  hTa^subjecu'must  dcsen-i 


>,  87, 


criticised,  92-131 1 
menial  characterislicii,  03;  the 
faults  of  their  philoMinhy,  H3, 198- 
130j  its  inutil'ly,IB-87,90;  their 
impracticability,  100 ;  the  inacCU- 
raciea  of  their  rcasaning,  119. 130; 
their  mnniun  ftoaun,  133;  their 
dieingenoouiHieHS,  130, 131. 

Ulili^,  the  kevofthe  llaconian  doc- 
trine,  iji.  43ti: 

Utrecht,  tlie  creatv  of.  exaaperation 
ilofil.iii.  136, 

137;  slate  of 
Europe  at  the  time,  136;  defence 


of  partieaoi 
13fl;  dansen 
prehended  frt 


randyke,  his  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 

Straftbrd,  ii.  464. 
raiisittart.  Mr.,  Uovernor  of  Ben;>al, 

tiuDs,  lijeblenesa,  and  inefficiency, 

9. 
VarpM'B  iwrtnit  of  Jamea   It.,  ii. 

251. 
Valtel,  vi.  37. 
VcRa.  GarcilasBo  de  la,  a  soldier  •■ 

vellasapietsiii.  81. 


Tendnme.  Dake  oC,  takea  the  corn- 
Spain  I171II),  iii  IS7. 

Venice,  republic  of,  next  in  antiquity 
to  theline  of  theSupreme  PontiSa, 
iv.  300. 

Teniu,  the  Roman  term  for  the  high. 
est  thimr  on  the  dice,  I.  13.  wXc 

Vergniaud,  v.  459,  457,  473,  474. 

Verona,  protest  of  Lord  Holland 
aKainsl  the  courae  punned  hy 
Enirland  at  the  Canoresa  of,  iv. 
413. 

Verres,  extensire  bribery  at  the  trial 

Terae,accasiona1,  i.  360;  blank,  360; 

TeiisonioK  in,  3&S. 
Vera  ideation,  modem,  In  a  dead  Un- 

Ruage,  i.  aia. 

Veto,  by  Parliament,  on  the  appoinl- 
meuc  of  ministera,  i.  487;  hy  ihs 
Crown  on  acta  of  Parliament.  488. 

"Violet  Crown,  dty  of,"  a  (krarile 
epithet  of  Athens,  i.  36.  aott. 

"  Vicar  of  WakeAeld"  (the),  vi.  IfiS, 
101. 

Vigo.captnreofthe  Spanish  galleoni 
at,  in  1703,  iii.  108. 

"Villat^e,  Deserted"  (the).  Gold- 
smith's, ri.  IB3, 163. 

Viilani,  John,  his  account  of  the 
alate  of  Florence  in  the  14tfa  eon- 
turr,  i.  376. 

VillalViciosa.  battle  of.  1710,  iii.  US. 

Villiers,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  413. 

Tirsll  not  so  "correct"  a  poet  as 
Homer,  Ii.  337;  skill  with  which 
Addiwn  imitated  him,  v.  831 ; 
Dante's  admiration  ot  i.  339. 

Vi^ou  of  JudgnuDt,  Southev'f,  iL 
146. 

oltaire.  the  cooDecting  Unk  of  th  i 
literaiT  schools  of  Lewis  XJV.aaJ 
Lewis  XVL,  ii.  365;  Horace  Wal. 
pole'a  opinion  of  him.  iii.  165;  hia 
partialitv  to  England,  i.  413,  ir. 
394;  meditated  a  hisloiy  of  the 
conqueslof  Bengal.  394;  ma  char- 
acter, and  that  of  hia  compeers, 
394;  hia  interview  with  Congnve, 
-'-.  407;  hn  genius  venerated  b^ 


Frederi ... 
whimsical  confbreni-es  with  Fred- 
eric, 176,  scf.,'  compared  with  Ad- 
ridicule,  376,  377;  his  treatment 
b^  the  French  Academy,  i.  31 ; 
hiled  to  obtain  the  poetical  priae. 
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U;  ms  the  product  of  hi>  age, 

Voters,  qiulifinliaiu  of,  ii,  33-36. 


WBge«, 


r  relati 


it  the  1 


implB  by  gi 
a  Ubor,' 


W»ldegnive,  Lord,  made  first  Lord 
of  tbe  Trewury  by  George  II.,  iii. 

ministration,  24^ 
Wales,  Frederic,  Prince  of,  joined 

the  appoxilioti  to  Waipole,  iii.  SUS. 

his  mamsse,  209;  niikke*  tMtt  '  ' 

" *r,  3 

uled 

opposition,  vi.  7!  his  sneer  at  tbe 

&rl  of  Bute,  90. 
Wales,  Princew  Dowager  of,  mother 

of   IJeo^ie   III.,  vi.  18  ;    popular 

ribaldry  afainst  her,  49. 
Wales,  the  T*riiice  of,  ^nerally  in 

Walter,  Obadiah,  vi.  112, 113. ' 

Wall.  Mr.,  Governor  of  Gorae,  vi. 
318. 

Waller,  Edmnnd,  h»  coadoct  in  the 
House  of  Coinmons,  iii.  303;  sim- 
itnritr  of  his  character  (o  Loid 
Bacon's,  383,  388. 

Walmoslev,  Gilbert,  vi.  1T7, 

Walpole,  Lord.  ii.  400,  401. 

Walpole,  Sir  Horace,  reviev  of  Lord 
Dover's  edition  of  his  Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Maan,  iii.  H3\  eccen- 
tricity of  his  character,  144,  145;  ' 
his  politics,  14S,  148;  hisaffectation 
of  philosophy,  149;  his  unwilling- 
neu  to  be  considered  a  man  of  let- 

lanRoage,  132;  chararter  of  his 
works,  156,  15S;  his  sketch  of 
Unl  Carteret.  18T. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  retaliation 
on  the  Tories  for  their  ireaiment  of 
him,  iii.  136;  the  "gloiy  of  the 
Whigs,"  165;  his  chomcter,  166, 
aeq.;  the  charges  a^inst  him  of 
cormpting  the  Parliament,  ITl; 
his  dominant  passion,  ITl,  173;  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
var,  173;  his  last  siruggie,  178; 
outcry  fbr  bis  impeach uient,  ITS; 


duct  in  reftrence  to  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  iii.  200;  his  conduct  tow- 
ards his  colleagues,  20'2-SOS;  found 
it  necessary  lu  resign,  217;  bill  of 
indemnily  for'  witnesees  brought 

rinst  him,  318;   bis  maxim  in 

Commons,  473;   his    many   titlea 

to  respect,  iv.  418,  417. 
Walpolean  batUe,  ihc  great,  iii,  165, 

iv.  426. 
Walsingham,  the  Earl  of  lieth  cen- 

Wan^crer,'  Madame   D'Arblay's,  v. 

War.  'the  Art  of,  bv  Machiavelb'  i. 
aoa. 

War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  Lord 
Mtthon's,  review  of,  iii.  76-142 ;  let 
3pa:n. 

War,  in  ohat  spirit  it  should  be 
wof^ed,  i.  1B7,  183;  languid,  con- 
demned, 495;  Homer's  description 
of,  V.  356,  35T;  descriptions  of  by 
Silius  Italicus,  35T ;  against  Spain, 
counwlled  bv  Pitt  and  opposed 
by  Bute,  vi.  SO,  30 ;  found  by  Bute 
to  be  inevitable,  33:  its  conclu- 
sion, 37;  debate  on  the  treaty  of 

Wk,  ciVil.  '  See  Civil  War. 

Ward,  John  William,  Lord  Dudley, 


Warwick,  Earl  of.  makea  miechiaf 
between  Addison  and  Pope,  iv. 
469;  his  dislike  of  the  marriage 
between  Addison  and  hia  mother, 
411 ;  his  chaiBFler,  412. 

Watson,  Bishop,  i.  425. 

Way  of  the  World,  by  Congrove,  ita 

Wealth, 'tangible  and  inUngible,  ii. 
150,  153;  national  aid  piivate, 
153,  180;  its  increase  aniong  all 
classes  in  England,  180,  187;  its 
dilTusion  in  Russia  and  PoUnd 
as  compared  with  EnEland,  182; 
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Krclind  Him  laContincntAl  statn, 

Wedderbome,  Alexander,  his  «bJe 
detence  of  Lord  CUve,  iv.  399; 
hifl  ur^Qcy  with  Clive  to  f^uniah 
Tollaire  irilh  the  materials  lor  his 
meditated  hifltoiy  ot'  tlie  coaqueBt 
of  Bvngd,  304. 

Weekly  loteliigencer  (the),  extract 
tVoin,  on  Humpdeu'e  death,  ii.  496. 

Weldon,  Sir  A.,  hia  itcry  of  the 
meauneas  of  Bacon,  iii.  iOT. 

Wellesley,  Marqnis,  ht9  emiaence  as 


"  Wellington iad  "  ((he),  an  io 

naiT  e^c  poem,  I.  lM-171. 
Wendover,  its  recoT»ry  of  the 
(ivefranchise,  ii.  «a._ 
ntwoftb.  Sti 
•ley,  John,  8< 
_S7;  Wdlillb 
predestination,  i 
Went   Indies  (the; 


eondact  at  Che  Revolation,  MS, 
930;  after  that  event.  330;  doc- 
trines and  literature  they  patron- 
iced  daring  the  serenty  yeara  they 


B  eipediBccy  of  reducing 
Iwrs  of  the  iTivy  Council, 
B  liiendahip  fot  him,  vl. 


eraiy  men  to  them  after  the  Revo- 
lution, V.  337 :  their  &11  on  the  k- 
cewion  of  Anne,  35],  361  j  in  the 
,  361. 3«2;  Queen 


recoBStmetion  of  the  Whig  gov- 
emment  in  ITIT,  43fii  ei^iored  all 
the  public  patronage  in  the  reign 
of  George  1.,  vi.  4,  6;  acknowl- 
edged the  Duke  of  Kewcastle  ai 
their  leader,  8;  tb«ir  power  and 


IVh^Kho 


and  young.  73: 

«rTori^''"°°* 
Whig  and   Tory,   inveraion  of  the 

meaning  of.  ill.  131. 
Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  Revola- 


I  reign  of  George 
•enled  by  France, 
f  parly  apirit  he- 
re vival    under 


c  char-       formation  ii 


i^asi'm 


r  Hall,  r.  43;  the  scene 


Bute's  adminiitration  ■ 

mosity  between  (hem,  ag. 

Whitgift,  mailer  of  TriDily  College, 

Cambridgej  hit  characler,  iii.  ilKSj 


It  of     Wickliffe,  Ji 


rretaiy,  371. 


Wlieler,    Mr.,  fiis  appointment    as 
his  conduct  in  the  council,  5T,  63, 


roee,  iv.  312;  hit  influence  in  is- 
land, Germany.and  DohemiL3l3. 
ieland,  r.  341. 


Wilberfbi 
the  C< 
opposes 


m,  travels  npon 

ilh  Pitt,  vi.  243; 

lia  bill,  346.  £4«; 

lectcd  lu  Parliament,  348;  hla 

ippresa  the  slave-trade, 

I i male  friendship  with 


criral  of  their  alreaelh,  304 ;  their 
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V/ifkts,  John,  conduct  of  the  ear-  123 ;  his  argament  for  relaimng 
emment  with  respect  to  his  elec-  Francis      in      the     impeKchmcDt 
tion  for  MiildleKx,  L   (35  ;    hit  again*t  Hutines,  123;  hig  appear- 
comparisan    of    the    mother    n(  iocs  at  tlie  tnal,  lUSi  his  udhei- 
George  III.  to  the  motiier  of  Ed-  ence  (o  Burke,  13<l. 
ward  III.,vi.43i  his  penwcution  Wine,  excess  in,  not  a  aign  of  ill- 
br  the   Greiivillc  adminixration,  breeding  in  the  leign  of  Qaeen 
S6  ;  dcoeription  of  him,  56  ;  hie  Anne,  v,  36T. 
North  Mrilon,  58 !   hia  commitul  "Wisdom  of  our  ancetton,"  proper 
to  the  To<rer,K6,a7;bi*  discharge,  value  of  the  plea  of,  iii.  373. 
GI;  his  Essay  on  Woman  laid  be-  Wit,  Addison's  compared  with  that 
fore  the  House  of  Lords,  59;  Aghla  of  Cowley  and  Butler,  T.  3TG. 
a  duel  with  one  of  Laid  Uule'a  de-  Witt,  Jobn  de,  power  with  which  he 
pendents,  60;  flies  to  France,  80i  gorerned  Holland,  iv.  33i  bis  In- 
hie  wotkn  onlered  to  be  burnt  bv  lerview  with  Temple,  36 ;  his  man- 
the  hangman,  and  himself  expcll-  ners,  36,  3T:    his    conBdence    in 
ed  the  House  of  Commous,  and  Temple  and  deception  b/  (Jharlea' 
outlawed,  SO;  obtains  damages  in  court,  47;  his  violent  death,  51. 
an  action  for  the  seiiiire  of  his  pa-  Wolcot,  v.  370,  vi.  358. 
pcrs,  61;  returns  from  exile  and  is  Wolle,    Genenl,    Pitt's    panegrric 
elected  for  Middlesex,  100;  com-  upon,iii.313;  bis  conquestof  Que- 
[■ared  to  Mirabeau,  iii.  73.  bee  and  death,  344;    monument 
Wilkie,  David,  mollection  orbini  at  voted  to  him,  344. 
Holland  House,  iv.  42£;  biled  in  Woman,  source  of  the  chann  of  her 
iMrtrait-painting,  v.  ;11B.  beauty,  1.  74;  her  different  treat- 
William  111.,  low  state  of  national  ment  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
prosperity  and  national  character  Romans,  8^  Si:    in  the  middln 
in  his  reign,  i.  530;  his  fbeling  in  agea,  89;  and  amonic  civilized  ua- 
nterence  to  the   Spanish  succes-  ttonsgeDcrally.il.  33-35. 
sion,  iii.  102 ;  unpopularity  of  his  Women,  as  agricultural  laborers,  vL 
perwn  and  measures,  101;  suffered  3y4,  395. 

under  a  complication  of  diseases.  Women  (the)    of   Drvden's    come- 

101;  his  death,  103;  limiUtion  ol'  dies,  i.  366;  of  bis  IJagediea,  857, 

bis    prerogatives,   1D3  ;    compact  358. 

with  the  Convention,  iii.  320;  his  Woodfall,  Mr.,  bis  dealings  with  Jn- 

babit  of   consulting  Temple,  iv.  nius,  v.  38. 

103;  coalition  whiob  he  formed  Wordsworth,  relative  "correctness" 
lis  poetry,  ii.  338;  Itvron'sdia- 
lefor,3E2;  chaiuclenslics  of  bis 
ims,  354,  363;  his  egotism,  L 


TOred  by  Rome,  339;  his  vices  not 
obtruded  on  the  public  eye,  302; 
his    assassination    planned,    394; 


Works,  public,  employment  of  the 
public  wealth  in,  ii.  166;  public 
and  private,  comparative  value  of. 


Williams,  Sir  William,  his  ch  ^    ,   , 

as  a  lawyer,  iii.  878  ;  his  view  of  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  373,  373; 

the  duty  of  counsel  in  cotiducling  his  marriage,  37(1;  his  embarrasa- 

proseeations,  378.  ments,  377;  his  acquaintance  with 

Wimbledon  Church,  Lord  Burleigh  Pope,  381-383;  his  chancier  as  a 

attended  mass  at.  III.  6.  writer,  384,  387;  his  severe  hand- 

Windham,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  Sher-  ling  bv  Collier,  303 :  analogv  be- 

idan's  speech  against  Hastings,  v.  tween  him  and  Congruve,  411). 
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Z. 


ciWd  bvhi 

Holluid,  94;  dflUstAtion  of  fainif 
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